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lency,’ he said mockingly, ‘is now free to pass 
— an foot. A walk will doubtless remove the 
chill your excellency finds so tinpleasant.’ 

But Di Lippo made no advance. In fact, as 
Hs feet touched the snow, he*' recovered the 
composure he had so nearly lost, and saw his 
way to gain some advantage from defeat. It 
struck him that here was the very man he 
wanted for an affair of the utmost importance. 
Indeed, it was for just such an instrument 
that he had been racking his brains, as he 
rode on that winter night through the Gon- 
folina defile, which separates the middle and 
the lower valleys of the Arno. And now — a 
hard turn — and he had found his man. True, 
an expensive find; hut cheap if all turned out 
_well — that is, well from Di Lippo’s point of 
view. Thi.s thing the cavaliere wanted done 
he could not take into his own hands. Not 
from fear — it wa.s no question of that ; but 
because it was not convenient ; and Michele 
di Lippo never gave himself any inconvenience, 
although it was sometimes thrust upon him in 
an unpleasant manner by others. If he could 
but induce the man before him to undertake 
the task, what might not be? But the knight 
of the road was evidently very impatient. 

‘Blood of a king!’ he swore, ‘are you going, 
signore? Think you I am to stand here all 
night?’: 

‘ Certainly not,’ answered Di Lippo in his 
even voice, ‘nor am I. But to come to the 
point. I want a little business managed, and 
will pay for it. You appear to be a man of 
courage— will you undertake the matter?’ 

‘CAspettol But you are a cool band ! Who 
are you?’ 

•■Is it necessary to know ? I offer a hun- 
dred crowns, fifty to be paid to you if you 
agree, and fifty on the completion of the 
a'lfair.’ 

‘A matter of the dagger?’ 

‘That is for you to decide.’ 

The bandit almost saw the snarl on Di 
Lippo’s lips as he dropped out slowly : ‘You 
are too cautious, my friend— you think to the 
skin. The rack will come whether you do my 
business or not.’ The words were luit e.\'actl}r 
calculated to soothe, and called up an unplea- 
sant vision before tiie robber’s eyc.s. A sudden 
■access of wrath shook him. ‘.Begone, signore!^ 
he burst out, ‘lest my patience e.xbausts itself, 
and 1 give you a bed in the snow. Why I 
have spared your life, I know not. Begone; 

'warm younself with a walk ’ 

‘ I will pay £i hundred crowns/ interrupte:d 
Di Lippo. 

‘ A hundred devils — begone ! ’ 

‘As you please. Remember, it is a hundred 
crowns, and, on the faith of a noble, I say 
nothing about to-night. Where can I find you, 
in case you change your mind? A hundred 
crowns is a comfortable sum of money, mind 
you.’ i 

There was no excitement about Di Lippo. 
He spoke slowly and distinctly. His cool voice 
neither rose nor dropped, but he spoke in a 
steady, chill monotone. A hundred crow'us was 

in 


a comfortable sum of money. It was a sum: 
not to be despised. For a tithe of that — nay, 
for two pistoles — the Captain Guido Moratti 
would have risked his life twice over, tilings 
had come to ^such a pass with him. ' Highway 
robbery was exactly his line, altliough some- 
times, as on this occasion, he had been driven 
to it by the straits of the times. But sup- , 
pose this rofler was a blind ? Suppose the man 
before him merely wanted to kno^v where to 
get at him, to hand him over to the tender 
mercies of the thumbscrew' and the rack? On 
the other Land, the man might be in earnest 
— and a hundred cron- us 1 He hesitated. ‘A 
— bun— dred — crowns.’ 

The cavaliere repeated these words, and there 
was a sile7ice. Finally, the bandit spoke. 

‘I frankly confess, signore, that stealing 
purses, even as I have done to-day, is not my 
way ; but a m[in inust live. If you mean 
what you say, there must he no hali’-confidences. 
Tell me avIio you are, and I will tell you 
where to find me.’ 

. ‘ I am the Cavaliere Michele di Lippo of 
Castel Lippo on the Greve.’ 

‘Where is Castel Lippo?’ 

‘At the junction of the Arno and the Greve, 
— on the left hank.’ 

‘Very well. In a week you will hear from 
me again.’ 

■‘It is enough. You will allow me to ransom ; 
the horse. I will send you the sum. , On my ; 
word of honour, I have nothing to pay it at 
once.’ 

‘The signore’s word of lionour is ' doubtless 
very white. But a can in the hand is a can 
in "the hand, and I need a horse. — Good- 
night!’ 

‘ Good-night ! But a can in the hand is not 
always wine to the lips, though a hundred 
crowns is ever a hundred crown.s ;’ and saying 
thi.s, Di Lippo drew his cloak over the 
part of his face, and turned sharply into the , 
darkness to the right without so much as 
giving a look behind him. His horse would 
have followed ; but qi'^ick as thought, MorattFs 
hand was on the trailing reins, and holding 
them firmly, he .stooped and picked up the 
pur.se, poising it at arm’s-length in front oi 
him. 

‘ Silver,’ he muttered, as his lingers fell the 
coins through the soft leather — ‘thii-ly crowns 
at the most, perhap.s an odd gold piece or so — 
ami now to be off. Ilola! steady!’ and mount- 
ing the horse, he turned his head round, .still 
talking to himself : ‘ 1 am in luck. Cheese 

falls on my macaroni — thirty broad pieces and 
a horse, and a hundred crowns more in pros- 
pect. Captain Guido Moratti, the devil smiles 
ou you — you will end a Count. Aniino!’ He 
touched the hor.se with his heels, and went 

forward at a smart gallop ; and as he galloped, ■ 
he threw his head back and laughed loudly 
and mirthlessly into the night. 

In the meantime it was with a sore heart 
1 that the cavaliere made his way through the 
forest to the banks of tlie Arno, and then 

plodded along the river-side, through the wood, 
by a track scarcely discernible to any but one 
who had seen it many times. Ou hi.s right 

hand the river hummed drearily ; on liis left, 
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the trees sighed in the night- wind ; and before 
iuni the iiarrew track wound, now up, then 
down, nin\- twisting amongst the ])iu<rs.iu dark- 
ness, then stretcliing in front, straight as a 
plundi-iinc.. It was "gull to Di sLippo to think 
of the loss of the crowns and the good horse ; 
it was bitterness to trudge it in the cold along 
tlie wear j path that led to the ferry across the 
Arno, which he would have to Jruss before 
reaching his own home; and he swore dee^riy, 
under the nitiiiiing of his cloak, as he pressed 
on at his roundest pace. He soon, covered 'the 
two miles that lay between him a?id the _ ferry ; 
l.)ut it was past midnight ere he did this, and 
reacliing the ferryman’s hut, battered at the 
door w'ith the hilt of his sword. «Eventxially 
he aroused the ferryman, who came forth 
grumbling. Had it been any one else, honest 
Giuseppe would have told him to go hang 
before he would have risen from his warm 
bed ; hut the Cavaliere Micliele was a noble, 
and, although poor, had a lance or two, and 
Castel Lippo, which bore an ill name, was only 
a mangonel shot from the opposite bank. So 
Giuseppe punted his excellency (icross ; and his 
excellency vented his spleen with a curse at 
everything in general, and the bandit in 
particular, as he stepped ashore, and hurried to 
his dwelling. It was a steep climb that led 
up by a bridle-path to his half -ruined tower, 
and Hi Lippo stood at the postein and 
whistled on his silver whistle, and knocked for 
nuitt}^ a time, before he heard the chains clank- 
ing and the bar put back. At last the door 
opened, and a figure stood before him, a 
lantern in one hand, 

SSt John I But it i.s yt)ur worship! ^Yo 
did not expect you until sunrise. And the 
horse, excellency B 

‘Btand aside, fool. I have been robbed, that 
is all. Yes — let the matter drop ; and light me 
UIJ quick. lYill you gape all night there B 

The porter, shutting the gate hastily, turned, 
and walking before his ma.s'ter, led him acros.s 
the courtyard. Even by the moonlight, it 
could be seen that the flagstones were old and 
worn with age. In many places tiiey liad come 
apart, and with the, spring, sprouts of green 
grass and white serpy Hum would .shoot up from 
the, cracks. At present, these fissures were 
choked with snow. Entering the tower by an 
arched dcjur at the cud of tlie courtyard; they 
ascended a winding stair, whicii led into a 
large hut only partially fiirui.shcd room. Here 
tlio man lit two caudic.s, and .Di Lippo drop- 
ping hi.s cloak, .sank down into a chair, saying : 
‘3Iake up a fire, will you — and bring me some 
wine ; after that, you may go.’ 

The man threw a log or two into the fire- 
place, where there were already the remain, s of 
a fire, and the pine- wood soon bla/.ed up cheei- 
fully. Tlieii he idaced a flask of Orvieto and 
a gla.ss at his master’s elbow, ami wishing him 
good-night, left him. 

Hicheie di Lippo poured himself out a full 
measure and drained it at a draught. Di'uwing 
hi,s chair clo.se to tlie blazing wood, he .stretched 
out his feet, cased in long hoots of Spanish 
leather, and stared into the llaiue,«. lie .“sat 
thus for an hour or bo %vithout motion. The 
candles burned out, and the lire alone lit the 


room, c.astiiig .strange shadow.s on the moth- 
eaten tapestry of the' hangings, alternately 
ligliting aiul leaving in darkues.s the corners 
of the room,^ and throwing its fitful glow on 
the pallid features of the brooding iium, who 
.-silt as if cut out of ston(‘. At last tlie cavaliere 
moved, but it wa.s uiily to fling another log on 
the flames. Then he re, sinned his former atti- 
tude, and watched the fire. As he looked, he 
saw a picture. He saw wide lands, land, s rich 
with olive and vine,- that climbed the green 
hills between which the Aulella babbles. He 
saw the gray towers of the ca.stle of Pieve. 
Above the douj'on, a broad flag flapped lazily 
in the air, and the blazon on it' — three wa.sps on 
a green field — was his own. He was no longer 
the ruined noble, confined to his few acres, 
living like a goat amongst tlic rock.s of the 
Greve ; but my lord count, ruffling it again 3 > 
Rome, and calling the mains with E.iario, as 
in the good old time,s ten years ago. .Diavolo I 
Rut tho.se were tiine.s when the Borgia was 
Pope ! Wliat night, s tho.se were in the Torre 
Borgia ! He had one of Giulia Bella’s gloves 
still, and there were dark stains on . its white-; : 
ness— stains that were red once with the blood 
of Moureale, who wore it over his heart the 
'day he ran him through on the Eipetta. 
Ba.stal That was twelve years ago ! Twelve 
years 1 Twelve liundred years it seemed. And 
he was forty now. Still young enough to run 
another man through, however. Cospetto ! I£ 
the bravo would only undertalie the job, every- 
thing might be his ! He would : live again— -or 
perhaps! And another picture came before the 
dreamer. It htid much to tlo with death — a 
bell wa.s tolling dismally, and a chained man 
was walking to his end, with a piriesit mutter- 
ing prayers into his ears. In the background 
was a gallows, and a sea of heads, an endless 
.swaying crowd of heads, with faces that looked 
on the man with hate, and tongues that jeered 
and shouted ciirses at him. And the v’oices of 
the crowd seemed to merge into one tremen- 
dous roar of liatred as tlu; coiidonnied wretcli 
a,seemlcil tiie steps of tlie platform ou which 
he was to find a disgraceful death. 

Michele di .Lippo rose suddenly with a shiver 
and an oath : ‘ Maledetto ! I must sleep. : It 
Jluiudies the morning, anxl I liavc been dreaming 
too long.’ 


OHR P.RODU€:'TIOjSf AHH COHfcSUMPTION 
OJ'" WH.EAT. 

By E. Hedgek. -Wallace, 

Author of (W. & ,E. Ohambers, Limited). ; , 

As every intelligent mau now ackumvledges, the 
agricultural depreission in the United Kingdom 
is uuiiuly due to the heavy fall in the prices of 
farm products, caused by the enormous importa- 
tion of food p)roducts from other countries. 
Every year we now import, into this country 
from abroad grain to the value of fifty millions 
sterling ; ami live cattle, sheep, ami pig,s to the 
value of thirty millions. The subject is so 
witle that we .shall restrict ourselve.s to the im- 
portation, home production, and con, sumption of 
wheat, and ask noii-agricultural readers to favour 
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US with tlmir atteutioii while we put some facts 
before them w'hich merit consideration. 

That the jndce of home-grown w'heat has 
fallen, and fallen eiu)rnHm,sly, tliei\i can be little 
doubt. Jn 18(i0 the average Gazette price for 
home-grown wheat wa.s bos. 3d. per (piarter ; in 
1870 it wa.s u4s. 8 d. ; in 1880, 43s. 11 d. ; and 
in ISDO, 3r).s. bd. To bring this fall in price 
clown to a later date, we find, from the wciddy 
statements published by the Board of Agriculture 
under the Corn Returns Act of 1882, that the 
average price for home-grown wheat for the week 
ending 16th IMarcli 1895 was i9.s. 9d. r<n' the 
corresponding week in 1891 it was 34s. bd. ; in 
1892, 33s.; in 1893, 24.s. 9d.; and in 1894, 24.s. 3d. 
Thi.s steady fall in price has lessened the area 
under wheal, as ;i natural seipience. The follow- 
ing figures will .show at a glance how tlie area 
has been rc.stricted, as also ilie yield per acre ; 
the years taken being fairly representative of 


the periods : 
Veiirw. 

Acro.s. 

4,213,65] 

Bushels 
poi' Acre. 

27-.'. 

1866 

3’649^548 


1876 

..,..3,114,505......... 



ISSii 


29ii 

1894 

1,980,228 

30? 


Owing to fall in price.s, the area under wheat 
has fallen in forty years from four million 
acres to about two million ; but tlie 3 'ield per 
acre liu-s been increased, .showing the ability and 
skill of tile Brilish fanner. ‘There can, indeed, 
be no doubt,’ wiite 'Me.ssr.s Lawes & Gilbert 
in 1892, ‘ that the eight years commencing with 
1884 and ending witii 1891 gave a higher 
average yield per acre than any eipial ])enod of 
the forty years.’ A.s priec.s have fallen, the 
British farmei- lia.s reduced his area ; hut he 
has increased his return of produce per acre — 
thus showing both his coiuinon-seuse and his 
capabilities. \ 

Our ]ie.vt point i.s to look at the cpiantities 
of home-grown and imported wheat available 
for cousinnption, and their relative proportions. 
From an article by Messrs Lawes & Gilbert in* 
the Jouraul of the Uoijul Aijriculini'ul Society, we 
take tlie following !igure.s, shouung the amuiint 
of wheat produced at home, a.s ' com])ared with 
the amount imported, in periods of eight years : 

Homs Procliice. Imports. 

ll)52-5;3 to ISbO-GO 13,403,310 4,820,246 

1860-61 to 1867-68 12,467,40.9 8,309,783 

1868-60 to 1875-76 11,834,879 10,80-1,622 

1876-77 to 1883-84 8,922,086 10,306,101 

1884 .80 to 1801-92 8,706,971 18,657,281 

T!.ie.se figures show that, forty years ago, the 
consumer looked to the British farmer to feed 
him with home-grown produce ; to-day, he looks 
to the foreigner for tlie supply of his wants. 
Setting aside patriotic {pieslions, can such an 
absolute dependence on imports be justified on 
economic grounds ? Our population in 1852 
was about twenty-seven and a half millions, 


and in- 1892 it was thirty-eight millions, an 
inci‘ea.se ' of about tliirty-eiglit per cent. ; but 
our imports have increased at a rate out of all 
proportion to the increase in jinpiil.-itinii, and 
our homo production, does not evmi remain 
stationary, but steadily declines. In 1855-56 the 
amount raised at home was 73*7 per cent, of the 
total, the ftmaining 26-3 per cent, being im- 
poi'Led ; in IS73-74 the re,spi.;ctive figures were 
44-8 and 55'2 ; ,m 1891-92 they were 26‘'8 and 
! 73-2. Thirty-five • years therefore ju'odueed a 
complete inversion of the proportions. 

I Forty v^ears ago, sevent^’-three per cent, of 

■ the wliciit u.-^ed was home-gi-own ; now .sevirnty- 
three per cent, of the consumption i.s imported. 
What will happen .should imports .suddenly cease? 
This is a (piestion consumers may well think 
over. The British farmer is not a idiilanthrojfist ; 
he only grows such prodiua; as will 3 'ield liiin a 

! decent ju'ofit. That he i.s a capable man i.s .sliowu 
by his increasing the yield per acre ; and that he 
I is not a fool is clear by his reducing hi.s area 
I under arable, and especial!}' wheat cultivation, 

' us far a.s is consistent with practical farm 
economy. The tpiestion is not, ‘ (Jan he supjd}- 
the wlieal wanted?’ Forty 3 ’t;.‘U'.s ago, he sup- 
])lied from seventy to seveiity-five per i;ent. of 
the demand ; .since theii, lie lias put two mil- 
lion acre.'! out of cultivation, and inercamed his 
retui'u on the balance. if reijuired, lie can 
resume his old uci-eage ; and with his higher 
3 'iek!, resume hi.? old position when lie funks it 
to his advantage to do so. 

! The (puastiou is one for the consumer le- 
I consider, rather than the fai-mer ; ami the 
I following figures may bring it home to him. 

' During the past forty year.s tlie average 

■ consumption of wheat per heia.l of the pupula- 
j tion has been 5 ‘65 bushels; and in 1891-92, it 

was ,6‘57 bushels. Taking the figure.s fur 1891- 
92, w.e find that of the total amount required per 
head, 1'76 bushels were home-grown, while 4.'81 
bushels were imported -or, as we saw before, 
about .sevent 3 '-three per cent, of the con.sumii- 
tion of wheat per heiul within the year i.s from 
i imports. Tlie consumer inquires in round figures 
I to be supjilied with .si.x, bu.shels of wheat in a year, 

; and he obtains four and twu-fiftli bu.shel.-j from 
, foreign sources, and one and three-filUi binsliels 
j from the British funner. 'I’u meet the demand 
on Iiiiii, the farmer .sows enough wheat to cover 
' the twenty-seven per cent, of the eonsunqitiou 
' he is expecteil to supply ; anil if prices go 
down further, he will be content to sujiply Ics.s 
than this percentage, and let the consumer look 
elsewhere. Let us look at this question in a 
practical manner. For the season 1895 the area 
sown under wheat will be capable of yielding 
when harve.steil twenty-seven per cent."' of the 
amutal wheat consumption—that is, the one 
and tliree-fifth bushels per head per annum, 
demanded from the British grower bv' the coji- 
sumor. Should some unforeseen disaster stop 
the imports of wheat from all soiD'cea -Siiy 
; from l^Iay’ 1895 — where is the coicsumer to 
obtain the balance of four and two-fifth bu.sliels ? 
Wo consume about thirt 5 '-one million quarters 
of wheat, and this season we shall liave an 
area under w'heiit which in August will ju'eld 
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ns abSut eiAit million*' qnai-ters. Till tins is 
harvested, we shall have to depend on the stock 
of wheat and Hour we may have in hand; 
a)id let us suppos(? ■ that- we are fovtihuite 
enough to have a' six months’ »toek in hand 
— say, fifteen million quarters. - This would 
carry ns 'from May to, October ; and the yield 
J’roni the harvest would carry us on perhaps to 
Februaiy 1896. From September ISfe to March 
1896 we should doubtless make every 'effort so 
to increase our area under cultivation as to 
supply the consumption of '-the country ; and 
we are quite capable of doing-' it ; tint this crop 
could not be harvested, say-, before July 1896. 
From February to July, where, is the consumer 
to draw his .supplie.? froni ? Of counsg it will be | 
admitted that if this stoppage of imports took 
place at the clo.?e of onr . harvest season, we 
would he better able to cope with the (liflicully, 
provided we liad a gOod .stock in hand. Again, . 
it will be said that it i.s imposdble our imports 
could he .suddenly stopped. But it should he 
remembered, a.s Lord , Beaconsfield said, that 
it is- the unexpected that always happens, 
and hi.story teaches us that men "like Napo- 
leon L. do not know what the term ‘impossible’ 
means. 

-The figure.? above given are based on tables 
in an arlicle by Me.s.srs Lawes & Gilbert, 
whicli we owe to the kindne.ss .of the Secretary 
of the Royal Agricultural (Society. For the table 
from which are taken the following figui’e.s, 
further illustrating the same .significant facts, 
and showing the .same melancholy decline of 
home supplie.?, we are indebted to the Secretary 
of tlio Board of Agriculture. In 1S90, 40,710,773 
cwt. of , wheat were grown at home, while 
82,381,591 cwt. of wlieat and wheat flour were 
imported from abroad ; in 1891, the home pro- 
duce was 40,040,732 cwt., the import 89, .">39, .355 
cwt. ; in 1892, 32,5.58,220 cwt. against 9.5,60-1,589 ; 
in 1893, ;27, 274, 739 cwt. against 93,806,666 ; and 
in 1S9A 32,520,204 cwt. against 96,710,19.5. 

AFe import about seventy- five per cent, of 
our total requirements, the home producer 
.supplying the balance. The wonder iis that he 
even doe.? tin.?. In 1895 he is gel ting 19s. 9d., 
when ten yeans ago he wa.s getting 33s. 2d. for 
his wheat. The British consumer, besides draw- 
ing three-foiu’tha of his supplies from foreign ^ 
.sonrc'OK, i.s also now prepared appai-ently to 
pay a higher price for it than for home-gi’own 
wheat, for . in 1860-68 the average AWtfe price 
of home-grown wh.eat wa.=i, per quarter, 52s. 2d., 
while that of the imported wheat, according to 
the ''i’rade and Navigation Returns, was 49.s. 6d. 
In 1809-76 the home-grown brought 52s., the 
imported 49.5. But in 1877-84 the table.s were 
turned ; the home-grown fetching 4.5.s. 7d., while 
the impoi'ted fetched 4(is. 24. ; and in 1885-92 
this difference wa.s still greater in favour of the 
foreign wheat — home-grown 32.5. 54,, foreign 
33.5. 9d. 

It is probable that the condition of imported 
wlieat has been comparatively and relatively 
better tlian home wheat during later years, 
and perhaps the more general adoption ()f roller 
milling has placed the .soft English wheats at a 
disadvan fcage. 

These arc .some of the facte on this question 
which consumers will do well to con.sider. The 


Briti.sh fiirmor c.'in supply their wante, with 
duo warning for preparation, whenever they 
are prepared to pay him a remunerative price. 
It imi.st-.he remembered that he is working 
on a soil wlficli for hnndred.s of yeans lias 
had: to support tlie nation, and that its present 
fertility is an actpiired one, due solely to his 
.skill and .ability. His farming must he, under 
our economic 'conditions, of an intensive nature— 
he has to contend with ditfieulties in the form 
of rent, rates, and tithe, by which his foreign 
competitor is le,ss burdened, and he h.as to face 
uncertain seasons and con'stantly recurring had 
weather, hindering the ripening and harve.5ting 
of crops. It must also he Icept in mind that, 
owing to our large population, the Briti.sli. 
farmer’s land will have an artificial value when 
compared with the .same soil under dilfereiit 
snrronnditigs and circnin.5tance.s. 

The consumer is therefore drawing his sup- 
plies from laud that has for centuries back 
been accumnlating its natural fertility, where 
the farming is extensive, and land is obtain- 
able below its intrinsic value. While the 
British fax'mer is called upon to supply .so many c 
head.5 per acre, his competitor can choose the 
number of acres that is tn supply a head. The 
man who grow.5 produce that will yield a 
remunerative return i.s a farmer ; the man rvho 
doe.5 .not is a fool. Wo must remembor that 
growing sound healthy crops is not the ‘whole 
art’ of farming. These crops have /also to be: 
safely secured or harvested, and advaiitageously 
placed on the market. The .5ucce.53 of a prac- 
tical fanner’ is judged not so much on the 
yield per acre he obtain.?, as on the return per 
acre he receives avheu marketing Ids produce. 
Our. farmer.5 have the knowledge and .skill, ■ 
and the soil is capable of supplying tlie cou- . 
suiners’ wants in wheat, whenever it Is found 
that' bjf doing so a profitable return will result. 
The real qinstion Is, whether it is safe to bo 
d.epeudent on seventy-five per cent, of our pre-s- : 
ent wheat demand being .supplied from outside 
sonree-s? .As we .said before, this is a question 
for the consumer — that is, the general population 
outside the agricultural classes. We are. jxot an 
agricultural nation, but that section : directly’ 
interested, in agriculture gets the compliment 
of being termed the ‘backbone’ of the country 
by the industrial and commerciid classes. These, 
classes regulate the demand for bread-stuffs, and 
if they ai’C content with being so dependent on 
foreign and k<on-permanent snurec.5 of supply, 
the disparity between home produce and iiuporls 
will be still further accentuated. 

Tlicre is another aspect of tlie que,stion which 
deserves notice. Thi.s large proportion of 
imjwrted bread-stuffs ought ah.5t>lutoly to in- 
crea.5e the fertility of a country, for obvious 
rcason-s ; hut ave kmnv tluit the "fertility of our 
country is not increa.5ed by it, for, through the 
sewerage airaugeinents nf our towns, this valu- 
able fertilising" nuitler is wasted, and the .soil 
thereby depriveil of what would be a valuable 
addition to its producing power. Surely if 
the non-agricnltimd classes really consider, 
as they say, the soil of a country to be 
the only permanent and reliable source of 
weaU.h, they should take steps that the agri- 
cultural community might share in the benefits 





Wynyaii sat with his brow -WTinlded, gazing 
down at tlie carpet, hut made no reply, 

. ‘Do you hear what I say'?’’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

■ ‘And you will ask Dalton like a man?’ 

‘ I will go to him and ask him .like a man, 
for I do ldve’--^v 


* Copyi’Sgtt luservud in the ITaited States of America. 
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of this large importation of bread-stuffs, by 
having the manurial value or residue of this 
imimrted wheat conserved and applied to the 
land. 


AN E L EG T r:i 0 S P ARK.* 


By Gr. MANViniiE Pekn, . 


CHAPi’BR X, — (continued). 


Bt this time lYyiiyan was walking angrily 
up and. dowui the library; but at the last 
sentence he turned upon the doctor in in- 
dignant astonishment. 

‘Well, what are you looking at, boy? Wiry, 
I’ve seen her through everything— -been like a 
.second father to her; and now, sm, I’m face 
ip face with the fact that poor Dalton is going 
home, and that he nnist leave that girl un- 
settled. Wiir you leave off wearing out my 
old Turkey and sit down, sir ? Am I your 
friend, or am I not ?’ 

W’’ynyan dropped back into his chair. 

‘That’s better. — Now, look here, A^'ynyan — 
Paul Wynyau — as soon as Dalton comes hack-— 
he won’t kop down there long— go in to his 
room mid speak out like a man. TeU him you 
love her, and ask him to malm yon his partner 
and consent to an early marriage.’ 

‘AndAIiss Dalton, sir?’ said Wynyan coldly. 
* Yon forget her. Is she some marketable com- 
modity that she is to be traded away like that ?’ 

The doctor refilled his glass, passed the old 
bottle, tossed off his -wine, sniacked his lips, 
and then shook bis huger at his guest. 

‘Now, look here, my lad ; don’t you ever 
speak to me again in that wonTd-he clever, 
sarcastic fashion, because it won’t do. I’m 
giving you a presciuptiou for your moral health, 
and I 'know what I’m saying. That dear girl 
]ike,s you — mind, I say Wees you. Heaven bless 
her ! She’s as sweet and innocent as an angel, 
and don’t know what love is. She ’,s none of 
your fast, co(iuettish girls, ready to li.sten to 
every cliattering fool ; but a sweet, girlish thing, 
who likes you, esteems you. Get the old man’s 
consent, and tlieu tell her you love her, and— 
bless your heart ! — it w'ill he like sunshine on 
a bud. It will open out.’ 

W’^ynyan shook his head. 

‘Hut* I tell you it w'ill, sir. If it doesn’t, 
you shan’t have her, even if Dalton says yes. 
And believe me, boy, he will. He knows that 
scamp Brant \Yili be. worrying her — he has pro- 
posed to her — I know ; and I believe she sent 
him about his business with a flea in his ear. 
Plain enough, the other night. There is no- 
body else. Might have been scores ; but .she ’s 
not the girl those fellows can talk to.— -There ; 
I’ve done. — Now, then, will you do as I 


: ‘There; that will do, my dear boy. Keep 
that for Remie, — .Tlien, that’s off my mind.— 
Now, light yonr cigar; I want to talk to you 
about .something else.’ 

Wynyan sltfwly obeyed, but it was uncon- 
sciously, for liis Ijlood seemed to be singing in 
his arteries, and his pulses bounding with 
excitement. 

‘I’ll ha^*e a fre.sh one too,’ said the doctor’, 
.selecting one very carefully from the box, ami 
going throrrgh a good deaP of business before 
he lit it and lay back, sendiirg out hearty 
clouds. * 

‘Look here, Wynyan,’ he said at last ; and 
the yonng man started from his musings. 
‘All, you were dre.aniing about your brrsiness : 
]urt that aside for tire present, t want to talk 
to you about mine.’ 

‘ I am all attention, sir,’ said Wynyan. 

‘Thatls right. — Now, then, confidence for con- 
fidence, iny lad.’ 

‘You may trust me, sir.’ 

‘ I know that, or I shouldn’t say a rvord. 
You see, I know plenty of men, but they are 
mostly doctors, aird I can’t talk to them. A 
m.an can’t get on without friends, and there 
are times when he feels as if he must confide, 
in someliody. Hear tliat ?’ 

‘Yes ; I am listening,’ ,«aid Wynyan, wonder- 
ingly. 

‘I told you I wa.s precious clever iir some 
thing.s, .and tliat I was an idiot in others, didn’t 
I?’ ' 

‘Ye!5, doctor’ 

‘ Well, now, then, yon ’Ll see. There are times, 
I say, when, if a rna,n has something on his 
mind, he feels that he must tell it to some 
one. Murderers, if they are liot found out, 
get like that at last, and', confes.s.’ 

‘But you liaA'e not committed a murder, sir,’ 
said Wynyan, smiling. ' ■ 

‘Thank you, my boy— thank yoir for yonr 
good opinion. Ill-natured people would not 
.say that of a doctor. But let that pass. Well, 
Wyiryan, my lad, .sick people like to talk to 
one another about their complaints. My wait- 
ing-room could tell some strange tales about 
that. Now you’re sick —.so am L I’ve got it 
too, badly.’ 

‘You, .sir?’ cried AYjnij’-an. 

‘Yes, I! Going to laugh at me, and call me 
an old foul ?’ 

‘I am going, if yon w'ill let me, Dr Kil- 
patrick, ahvays to look npon yon as ojie of my 
closest friends.’ 

‘You shall, boy, and find me a true one too. 
— But there : it’s a fact. It’.s Nature, too, my 
lad, and there ’.s no heating her. I uamt on. for 
a great many j’ears, ioo ])usy to think about 
such a thing, and ready to laugli at elderly 
patients who were smitten with the disease — ; 
for it is a disease, boy, and it kills some ]ioor 
wretches — indirectly, of (‘our.se. Them I found 
how ignorant I had been, and that I had the 
longing to cease living my lonely old badielor 
life. The. lady came at last.’ 

Wynyan waited, for the doctor had ceased. 
Then he went on again. 

‘Hundreds of women I might have had. 
Patients ready to jump at me, ugly as I am 
hut there was only one unman foi' me, Wynyan 
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— a splendid woman, sweet, innocent, gentle-, 
liearteu, and, like myself, a bit weak. Jixst tlie 
right age. A woman wlio, if she would sit at 
the head of my table, would make me a happy 
man.’ * 

‘Then why not marry her, . sir? Yon have 
told me what to do. Have yon asked her ?’ 

‘No, sir.’ : ' 

‘Why not?’ • ■ 

‘ I can’t.’ 

‘Gome, doctor ; y oil have rnade me hold to 
speak to you, and I am as , interested now in 
yonr future as you are in mint?. Wliy can’t 
you ask her?’ 

‘Because she doesn’t care for me.’ 

It was on Wynyan’s lip.s to say,*‘I even do 
not know that I am cared for;’ but he could 
not bring even a reference to Renee into tbe 
conversation now. 

‘T can’t,’ .said the doctor after a pau.se — ‘I 
can’t, .sir. I’ve been there witli tbe intention 
time after time ; but .so .sx,u’e as I have screwed 
myself up to ri.sk it and speak out like a man, 
directly or indirectly, there has always , been 
that confounded foreigner in the way.’ 

‘Villar Endoza?’ . ‘ 

‘ That ’s the man, sir. The poor lady ’s dazzled 
by him, his cash, and his title, and the hit of 
romance about bis Spanisb-Amerxean place.’ 

‘Yon amaze me, sir.’ 

‘Humph! IVhy? Isn’t she all I said?’. 

‘Yes, of cour.se ; but I never dreamed of it.’ . 

‘ I have, and I go on dreaming. There it is : 
he’s your fine courtly, dignified nobleman; 
while I ’m neither good-looking nor oimamental. 
That fellow carries all before him with .the 
women -kind. I don’t, but I’m tlie real stuff to 
wear. well. I’d make her a good husband ; but 
no: I’m out of coxirt. It’s the old story,: 
lYynyan — a foreign Coixnt, glamour and ro- 
ma,ixce, sentiment and poetry, palace lifting to. 
eternal .sixmmer, and that .sort of .tlxiiig ; only 
this chap i.sn’t a luimbixg, like Claude Melnotte. 
It’s very disgustixig, my dear sir, for here, am: 
I, solid oak, and I love her with a calm, trxxe, 
Tuiddie-figi'-d, x’ather elderly love ; while that 
felluxv’s only vexieer — H]);'nnsh mahogany veneer. 
If he’ll make her iKqnpy, I xvoxildn’t cai’e ; but. 
lie doesxi’t want her. It’.s all flattery axxd 
flam. The inau’.s iflaying a part. Smooth tQ 
people, so as to make them serve him in .some 
way. Y’'hen he ha.s got all he waxits for his 
confoxinded country, they may go to Jericho or 
anywhere. Oonfound him and his daughter 
tool I xiever liked them, though they’ve been 
good paying patients. I was always sorry to 
see tbem ,so intimate witli Renee ; but .Halton 
was obliged to be civil tf> tliexn •. he has drawn 
heap.s of nioney through, the Coxxnt, as you know.’ 

JVynyan nodded. 

‘l' shall 1.ie glad xvliexi he lias clone all he 
has to do, and taken his girl and gone. No ; 
I shan’t, bec.auso it will break that poor lady’s 
heart. She’s ready to lie down and let him 
xvipe hi.-^ .shoes upon hei’. Anything fora smile, 
while .she hales to see me in the hou.se.’ 

‘Then she knoxv.s, .sir?’ 

‘Oh yes : she knows, poor thing ; and I know 
she can’t care for me. There; I’ve flnislxed, 
Wynyan, It’.s done me no end of good.. OH 
fool, though, ain’t I ?’ • . ' 


Wynyan held out his hand, and it. was 
grasped with a long, firm clasp. 

‘Thank you, my lack Yoxx and I always got 
on together. Now we ’U be very great friends, 
eh ? You ’ll chine and see me. Drop xxi as you 
did to-night, for a chop, eh ? and report .pro- 
gress,. as they say u]x at the House.— -Now, oxice 
more ; you’ll speak to Dalton?’ 

, ‘I have promised you, .sh.’ 

‘That’s right, boy — tluatis right. Then, now 
that both oxxi’ minds are eased, we ’ll smoke a 
cigar, in real earne.st over a cup of coffee. 
You’ve hegun txvo, and I three, but we let 
them all go out. Too bad, for they ’re a good 
kind.’ 

The coffee was brought in; bixt the .smoking 
proved even then a :failixrc ; and soon after, the 
new intirnate.s parted, one of tliem to lie awake 
for hours thinking over his pi’omise, and asking 
himself xvliat would he the I'esxxlt. . . 


THE HU^iIOUllS 0.F NEiVSPAPER 
I'lNTERrilhSE. 

The daily xiexvspxipor is one of the ino.st 
familiar of onr iii.stitixtioii.s. But of the myriads 
who peru.se it daily, how few there are 'who 
have any adequate conception of the labour, . 
the ingenuity, the experience—tlie brains and 
the capital — expexxded in the collection' axxd 
publication of its: varied eontente. . Perhaps it 
is that familiarity with the ihiily new.«paper 
breeds, not exactly a contempt for it, but a .sort 
of indifference to its maiwellous qualities. At 
any . rate, when it i.s read, it is flung carele.ssly 
.aside. . . Yet the average daily cost, of its pro- :: 
duction ranges from one thoxxsaixd to three 
thoxx.sand pounds. And though the aveixxge 
reader may not think it, there is rmich. tragedy, : 
ranch pathos, and, as xve shall see, much humour 
and sclieming and sixbterfnge also, interwoven 
in the .making of the daily newspapei’. : It is 
said that all is fair in love axxd wax’. It might 
he added tlini, all i.s fair, loo, in nen’.spaper 
competition. The truth is that each daily 
paper has to light literally’’ for its exi-steiice 
against a host of fierce coinpetxtoi's, and at 
times it cannot afford to be too squeami.sh a.? 
to its metbou.s. 

Fifty j'cai'ri ago the two leading London xiews- 
papens were the Times and the Mornivr/ Herald. 
Fierce wa.s the fight for .supremacy which they 
waged for yc»U’s, and though at last the ITemld 
succumbed,' its vigilance and resoixi’ce frequently 
i pushed its great axxd powerl'ul rival to the wall. 
The trial of Daniel O'Gonnell and other leaders 
of the Repeal ixxovenxent for conspiracy* in 1841 
was the occa.sion of a curions and amusing 
iixcident in the competition for qxopular favour 
between these nietropoiitaix journals. The 
greatest interest was centred iix the trial. The 
Times and the Herald not only .'=eut representa- 
tives to Dublin, but c'hartered special .^ileaiiicrs 
to ruxi between Kingstown axxd Holydiexul, in 
order to expedite tbe conveyance of each day’s 
I’eport of the trial fi’om Dublin to Loxxdoix, as 
there was then no telegi’aph system. Tbe ropi-e- 
seixtatix'e of the 'Times xvas Sir (tlien Six-) W. H. 
Russell, the well-known and veteran wxir corre- 
spondent. The trial, which lasted twenty-five 
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(lays, concluded oil a Saturday niglit avith a ver- 
dict of ‘ Guilty.’ Mr BiusseU iiTimediately sped to 
Loiulon with the news. A special train which 
had been awaiting him with steam up all the 
evening at Westland Row convened him from 
-Dublin to Kingstown; and crossing the Channel 
in the chartered steamer, he travelled between 
Holyhead and London in another special train, 
leaving his rival of the Morniwi Herald 
him in Dublin. The office of the Times in 
Printing House Square was reached late on 
Sunday night. As Mr Russell sprang out of 
hi.s cab in the Square he noticed a nninber of 
men in .shift-sleeves, evidently employees on the 
Tillies^ lounging about the office door. One of 
them remarked to him; ‘We’re glad to hear 
they’ve found them guilty at last.’ ‘Oh ye.s, 
all guilty, but on different counts,’ replied 
ktv Russell as he passed into the office. He 
was just in time to have his report with tlie 
excliusive news of the result of the trial put 
into type for Monday’s i.s.sue of the Times. 

Tired as he was after liis long journey, it 
was naturally late in the evening of Monday 
when he awmke in a Fleet Street hotel. He 
had gone to sleep in a jubilant mood; the 
awakening was depressing in the extreme. He 
was Imiided a letter from Delane, the great 
editor of the Times. It ran: ‘You managed 
very badly. The 3Iornin(j Herald has got the 
verdict. Tliis must be inquired into.’ 

The inquii'y wuis accordingly held that night. 
It turned out that Mr Russell’s interlocutor at 
the office door was an emissary of the enemy, 
‘The confounded miscreants !’ exclaimed Delaue. 
as he thumped the table. ‘But it was sharp 
of them.’ And turning to Mr Rus.sel], he .said : 

‘ Let this be a warning to you to keep your 
lips closed and your eyes open. Never .'-peak 
about your business. Commit it to paper for 
the editor, and for him alone. ITe would have 
given hundreds of pounds to have stopped your 
few words last night.’ 

Here is another .story of a newspaper in the 
e.vclusive posse, 'jsiou of au important piece of 
new.s being overreached by a trick. In October 
1854 the pas.senger sleam.ship Arctic funiidored 
on its way between Liverpool and New Torlc. 
There was only one survivmr, a sailor named 
Burns, who was picked up from a .spar by a 
passing steamer. He was known to have lauded 
at New York ; but though the reporters of the 
various newspapers hunted the city for him, 
he could not be found. After tiuidnight, the 
news editor of the New York Times was going 
homo by tram, when, to his profound a.stoni.sli- 
ment and consternation, he overheard a man in 
the car telling the conductor that Burns was 
in the office of the New York Herald. Jump- 
ing out of the car at once, he drove back to 
the Times office. The paper was ready for the 
press, and the compositors were about to go 
honio. But the news editor stopped the publi- 
cation of the paper, and locking all the doors 
of the pi'eunsc.s, to prevent any one leaving, he 
sent a trusty messenger to get the earliest pos- 
sible copy of the Herald. Ife wms px'ocured 
about six o’clock in the morning. The story 
, told hy. Burns xva.s cut out of the Herald and 
the copy divided amongst the whole staff, num- 
hering two hundred compositors, go that ixi 


half-au-hour the .semsational narrative was in 
type ; ami by seven o’clock the 2’ime.s was sell- 
ing in thousands in the streets of New York. 
The Herald, which had given Bums live hun- 
dred, dollars for his .story, and had detained 
him all night in its editorial room, in order 
that he might not fall into the hands of any 
of its rivals, believed it liad the information 
all to itseff, and it kept back its city edition 
till nine o’clock, themsual hour of publication. 
By that time all New York had read of the 
disaster in the Times. 

Probably fio journal has contributed more 
than the New York Herald to the humours of 
newspaper enterprise. There is scarcely any- 
thing in nj^wspaper hifatory more funny in its 
way than the manner in which Mr H. M. 
Stanley rvas commissioned by the New York 
Herald to find Dr Livingstone in the wilds of 
Africa. Mr Bennett was staying in .Paris in 
the early part of 1871 when He conceived the 
idea of despatching at the sole co.st of hi.s jour- 
nal an expedition for the discovery and relief 
of the great African traveller. He telegraphed 
for Mr Stanley, then i^epresenting the Herald at 
Madrid. The hitter, not knowing what business 
was in hand, left instantly for Paris, and arriv- 
ing at tlie Grand Hotel at eleven o’clock at 
niglit, went at once to Mr Bennett’s room. That 
gentleman was in bed. ‘Come in, sir. Who 
are you?’ he said, in reply to Stanley’s knock. 

‘ My name is Stanley,’ answered the corre- 
.spondent. 

‘Oh yes,’ replied Mr Bennett. ‘Sit down — 
glad to see you. Have you any idea where 
Livingstone is ?’ 

‘No.’ . 

‘Well, I think he is living, and is to be 
found. “Will you try to lixid him ?’ 

‘Ye.s.’ 

‘Good. You can have an unlimited credit. 
Use your own means ; curry out your own plans. 
Good -night ! ’ 

But with all the fertility of resource aiuL 
extraordinary .sluirpiioss and unlimited meuu.s at 
its back, the Herald was now and tlien— as I 
have already shown— badly ‘sold’ by ito New 
York rivals. Here is another instance, Mlien 
the Herald fitted out the Pandora for her 
famous expedition to the Arctic region.s, under 
the command of Captain Allen Young, it natu- 
rally enough refused to allow the New York 
IVorld to .send a representative. ff'Iie Herald 
thought it sljould have exclusively all the in- 
funnatiou about the expedition, and accordingly 
the only journalist allowed to accompany ihc 
Pandora was its own representative, ilr M‘Galiaii. 
But the World was not to be balked. Letter 
after letter dealing with the voyage ami adven- 
tures of the expedition appeared in the World, 
while the Herald, which had lilted out the 
expedition, and had allowed no journalist but 
its own repro.sentative to accompany it, was 
strangely silent. It was not till the return 
home of the expedition that this mystery was 
explained. The London agent of the World, 
acting on instructions from headquarters, had 
secured the service.s of a talented member of 
the crew of tlie Pandora, known as ‘a sea 
lawyer, while the vessel lay at Plymouth. It 
was this man who despatched lettens, under 
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cover, to the World nt every avaihible oppor- 
tniiily, wliile Afr AI.‘tTiihan, Tinaware, of cuul'l^e, of' 
the existeijce of a rival in the forecastle, <U;ci(lc(l ■ 
to wait till his return, when he eouhl present 
the whole narrative to the public* But when 
that time : came, he found his book forestalled | 
and largely discounted by the publication of! 
the sailor’s letters in the World. 

Hei‘ 0 , however, is the story of ‘a*big score’’ 
made by the Merald over its rivals. One year 1 
the Herald published a Presidential message in 
full on the morning of the day it was sent to I 
the Somite. The cou]) was eHectefl by a real ' 
stroke of genius on the part of the managing 
editor of the paper. The A.ssociated Press, 
which is the great news agency of Aiiierica, was 
informed by some person that the Herald had | 
obtained a .siirre])titioiis copy of the message 
from their ollice, from whie-h it was not to be , 
sent to the newspapers, in accordance with \ 
the usual arrangement with the President, until ' 
the following morning. The agent of the 

Associated Press went to the managing editor | 
of the Hem, Id to protest against such conduct. 
As a matter of fact Llie .story wa.s untrue ; but 
the managing editor of the Hera, Id astutely led 
the agent of the Associated Pres.s to believe ' 
that it was well founded. | 

‘Very well,’ said the visitor; ‘if that he the 
case, the only thing we can do is to send out ^ 
the message to-night, even at the expense of | 
breaking faith with the President. Our cu.s- 
tomors must be properly served.’ ! 

This was what the managing editor had led 
up to. He sent orders to the foreman of the ! 
composing-room to be ready to ‘ set ’ an extra 
page at a late hour ; so that when the Presi- , 
dent’s message began to ai-rive about one o’clock ; 
that night it wa.s quickly put into type. The ' 
Herald came out the next morning with the | 
entire of that important State document ; while , 
the other papers, not being prepared t.o deal ' 
with it, coming as it did at so late an houi", ] 
could only use a few disconnected ]ia.ragraphs. 

'[’he Hew York Herald is also the hero of an 
amu.siug di.splay of enterprise in connectinu with 
the vi.sit paid by the I’j'iuce of Wales to the ! 
IJnited States some years ago. On the day the ' 
Prince went to see Niagara, the Herakl engage<l 
all the telegraphic wires there between certain 
hours, so that it might have a monopoly in its 
report of the interesting proceedings. But as the 
Prince did not arrive at the Falls till long after 
the expected hour, no ‘ co])y ’ for the Herald was 
available within the time for which the wires 
had been secured. 

‘What i.s to be done to keep the wires in 
hand,s V telegraphed the chief of the Herald 
staff at Niagara to Mr Gordon Bennett. 

‘Telegraph the Book of Genesis,’ replied the 
autoci'at of the Hrrald. 

This was done at a co.st of seven hundred 
dollars, but still no ‘copy’ had come to hand. 

‘What now?’ again telegraphed the chief at 
Niagara to Mr Bennett. 

‘Continue on to the Book of Revelation if 
necessary,’ promptly responded Mr Bennett. 
But, happily, it was unnecessary to do thi.«, for 
before the Book of Exialus was finished, some 
of the ‘copy’ had arrived, and the HeraUi’s , 
triumph was secured. 


It is not often that similar opportunities for 
newspaper cou^^s arise on this .side of the 
Atlantic; but when they do, our journalLste 
are not found ^wanting in the nece.s.sary astute- 
nes.s and I'esourcii to make the mo.st of them, 
This is .shown, I think, in the story how Mr 
Archibald Forbes secured for the JJaily News 
the narrative of the survivors of the emigrant 
.ship Oospatrick, which was burned ou its way 
t(» New Zealand in 1874. The survivors wei'c 
three in luunber — Macdonald, the .second-mate, 
and two ordinary seamen, who had been adrift 
on a raft for week.s, and had .sustained life only 
by a recourse to cannibali.sm. The men were 
sent home by the mail steamer Hyanm^ and 
about thirty journ£ili.sts a.ssembled at Plymouth 
to interview them ou tluiir arrival. The Dailii 
News had a. special i'('pre.=ieiitative at riyinoutli ; 
but he informed hi.s editor that he had no hope 
of beating his competitors, a.«, after idl sorts of 
scheming, it wa.s finally unanimously decided 
by the journalists present that the best cour,se 
was for all to board the iV?/a'Hr;’a together in the 
mail-tug and get Alacdonald to toll his story 
in their midst for the common "good. The 
e<litor of the JJailij Neivs did not like thi.s 
arrangement at all. 8o he sent for Afr Foibes 
— who had earned great prestige for the paper, 
not only by his brilliant services liuring the 
Franco-Prus.sian War, but by two thrilling true 
.stories of wrecks at sea which he had written 
shortly before the Cospatrick disaster- -and tcld 
him the situation. That evening Afr Forbe.s 
went down to Plymuuth and put up at air 
ob.scure inn in a suburb. Thi’pugh the agency 
of a local shipbroker whom he knew, he char- 
tered a tug, the Vohniteer, and ordered the 
skipper to he in readiness with steam up at 
an uiifi’Cf|uented jetty ou the farther side of 
the harbour. At three o’clock ou the last day 
of the year 1874, new.s arrived that the Nywnm 
luid pas.sed the Tnzard Bight, about twenty-five 
miles out from Plymouth. Air Forbes went to 
the railway station and engaged a whole: first- 
cla.s.s compartment in the train that ivas to leave 
for Loudon at midnight. 'Then at dusk he 
went out in the Fofwr/tecr to board the Ab/aripja 
in advance of the mail-tug which would iiriiig 
out the thirty journalist.s. This lie only sne- 
A'ee<led in doing at tli(‘ imminent risk of his 
life. ]:le jumpnil from the biidge of the tug, 
as it rose on the toji of a big wave, and just 
succeeded in catching the mizzen chains of the 
mail-.steamer, hence he was pulled by the 
collar on to the deck. 

‘AVhere can I find Alacdomild, the mate of 
the Cospatrich'i Quick!’ wa.s his first breathless 
exclamation as he legiuned his feet. 

.He found the man below ; but not a word 
would he utter till lie had made a bargain. 

‘ I’ll give yon fifty pounds down,’ cried Mr 
Forbe.s, ‘if you tell me your whole .story and 
tell it to me alone,’ Alacdonald agreed to this ; 
and Air I''orbe.s had aii hour with him before 
tlie other juiirmdi.sts came on the scene. He 
then handed Alacdonald over to the other I’e- 
presontutive of the Daily News, who had come 
out in the mail-lug, with directions to get the 
man into the engaged compartment of the train 
to London, and obtain the fag end of the story, 
while he himself wired to the Daily News from 
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I'lynioiith a yrapliic and tlirilling description of 
the disaster. 

But iiow fared it with the otlier newspaper 
men? That, perhaps, is tiie ,most aintising 
feature of the stcuy. The two unhappy .sailors 
wore .so utterly imbecile that tliey could give 
uo account of the disaster ; ancl Macdonald, 
true to his bargain with Mr Foi’hes, would 
hold no conver.se on the subject with the 
clainorou.s and angry journalists. 

‘The lauhlic have a right to learn the details 
of yonr stoi’ 3 %’ exclaimed one of the group. 

I ‘ A’ weel,"' replied Mucdonald in broad Scotch, 
1 ‘they dl can read it i’ the morniu’s Dcdhj Neim; 
itdl be a’ there.' 

However, the attempt to retain the exclusive 
possession of I^Iacdonald for the Daily News on 
board the train did not succeed. The rival 
journali.st.s swarmed into the reserved compart- 
ment ; and thn.s obtained for their respective 
newspapers the tail end of the extraordinary 
story of the mate of the unfortunate Gbspafn’c/i:. 


names, he christened her ‘The Stork that live.s 
a Thousand Years.’ Her real name was Sika, 
and she was in every way deliglitful— indeed,, 
so charming was she that Qnong Shang, a 
youth of low* and di.ssipated habits, loved her, 
and even laboured a.s a coolie on the con.strue- 
tion works in order to have the wherewithal 
to meet Jier and to gamble at Lee Ping’s 
abode. 


By some means, sy,stem or uo 8y.steni, lie 
won enormous sums, and for better security he 
hid the pyiuder in his pigtail, which was 
neaidy a yard long and as thick as his wrist. 

In the intervals of the game lie found leisure 
to whisper words of affection into the pretty 
Sika’a eaif, ; and Lee Ping, becoming cognisant 
of the fact, prayed to his joss daily for the 
youth’s destruction. But being a sound business 
man, as well as a jealous husband, with the 
desire of accomplishing his ruin he united the 
hope of obtaining his wealth, and to achieve 
both these things he took counsel with ‘The 
Stork that lives a Thousand Yeans.’ 


STORY OF LEE PING AND ‘THE STORK 
THAT LTTES A THOUSAND YEARS.’ 

By Guy Boothby. 

0 sodoyn wo ! that ever art saecossonr 
To worldly hlisse, apreyntl with hittemesse ; 

The etide of the joyo of our worldly labour ; 

We oooupiefch the lyu of our ylachiesse. 

Harken thi.s cou.seil for thy aikeniesse : 

Upon thy gladde ilayo have in thy mynde 
The unwaro wo or harm that cometii behynda 

Chaucer— lirttji of Imces Tale. 

This story might very well have been called 
‘Tlie Rout of Love by the Unfore.seen.’ It 
should also go a long way towards proving the 
true value of love as a husineiss principle. 

In the first place, you must uudenstaud that, 
even for a Ohinaman, Lee Ping ivas not fair 
to look upon ; Ins age was nearer seventy than 
; forty, and for a Celestial that is very old 
j indeed. IIi.s face was puckered like a suu-dried 
crab-apple into a thousand wrinkles ; and his 
pigtail, once the pride and glory of his exist- 
ence, now consi.sted principally of honse hair. 
But ho was very rich for all that, so rich, 
indeed, that every one, or nearly every one, 
respected Ijim. 

The Police departraent was the only ex cep»- 
tion, and, as all tlic world knows, that service 
invariably casts suspicions eyes upon a Ghina- 
man, or, for that matter, on any one else who 
weans the .same suit of clothes year in and 
veai' out, and can show no outward and visible 
sign, of how he derives his support. Therefore, 
to avoid any friction that might arise, Lee 
Ping allowed it to be supposed that he 
obtained his income from a general store on 
the railway works at Baiiya Creek, in the 
northern territory of South Australia ; when in 
reality his gains came from an illicit ‘Fan-tan’ 
shop, carried on every night for the benefit of 
the coolies behind the canvas curtains of his 
store front. 

About the beginning of the summer of which 
I’m going to tell you, be complained of being 
lonely. So, for the sake of his wealth, which 
was • undoubtedly great, a little Chinese lady 
oast in her lot with his ; and being, like all 
his countrymen, fond of high-sounding pet 


Thenceforward, Sika allowed her adorer to 
uuderataiid that she wms by no means averse 
to hi.s attentions. On the contrary, .she let him 
see that to such an extent did she favour 
them, that .she was wulling to a.ssist in encom-;, 
passing the death of Lee Ping, and, inore 
important still, to escape with his wealth and 
the plunder of his house to China, , 

Quoug went as nearly into , ecstasies as it :is 
2 :)os.sible' for a Chinaman to go, and promised 
that their future should be spent in devising 
original pet names for each other, and in 
calculating their gains from some remunerative 
opium concern. Thus you will see that his 
love ivas based on the sounde.st of commercial 
principles. 

Now, to his other occupations Lee Ping 
added . the duties and emoluments of Govern- 
ment informer, and many of the incomprehen- 
.sihle arrests of his too confiding countryihen 
might liave been traced from the: whitewk^^^^ 
sanctum of the police office to his musty' 
smelling back-parloun . 

If you ivoukl clearly understand what fol- 
lows, you must remember that Chinese life in 
the northern territory of Australia is permeated 
through and through by: secret societies— ^social, 
political, or religious, as the ca.se may be. And 
to endeavour to briug members of tliese 
societies to j ustice b}'’ ordinary mean.s is a hope- 
less, if not a -well-nigh impo.s.sible tii.sk. .But, 
as we have learned, the authurilie.s had to a 
certain extent overcome these difficulties with 
the assistance of our versatile friend Lee Plug. 
Not that even then they a]w;iy.s captured the 
right man, for you will see that it wnis ju.st as ^ 
easy for the real offender to buy over the traitor : 
as for the police, to do so. 

I do not mean to .say tliat the system had 
not it.s drawbacks — ivhat sy.stcm is without 
them? Its advantages, however, lay in this, 
that ivlienever a crime of extraordinary magni-: 
tude had been committed, the police could 
always sati.sfy public feeling by bringing som-e 
criminal, if only a Chinaman, to trial, and what 
is more, be certain of convicting him on cir- 
cumstantial evidence — ivhen, as likely as not, he 
had never been near the place at all. In the 
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eyes of the law, one little brown man is as 
another. And this is of course as it should 
he. 

jSTow, as I have said before, when these 
events look place, tlio territory Fay travailing 
in the heat of summer : not an English sxiinmer 
of tennis parties^ river picnics, and yacht races, 
but months of sand and flies, with the ther- 
mometer hovering continually bettveen one 
hundred and ten and one hundred and twenty 
degrees in the shade. A summer when, 
throughout the da}', sun-strokes were common, 
and when, after nightfall, deadly miasmas crept 
up the banks of the watercourse, swept down 
the tented streets, and wrestled for the lives 
of every human being in the settlement. 

In those days, the worn-out overseers on 
the construction works were as Egyptian task- 
masters, and the heart of the Mongolian was 
as lead within him. 

From morning till night Quong Shang bore 
burdens on the works and thought of Sika. In 
the intervals lie invented horrible tortux’es for 
Lee Ping, and longed for night to come when, 
between the game.?, he would be able to discuss 
them with his lady-love. 

But about this time rumours were abroad. 
That mighty potentate, the chief-engineer, in 
whose, eyes individual Chinese coolies: were' 
about as important as earthworms, had decreed 
the moving of the camp ten miles farther to 
the sonthward. Quong heard of this, and took 
heed ; the time for action liad arrived-— now or 
never must his scheme see practice. 

For another' reason, Quong was additionally 
anxious to be gone : his pigtail was heavy witli 
gold ; and being a prudent youth, he was dis- 
inclined to run ally more risk than he could 
help. 

In their nightly'- consultations, they had 
arranged the details after this fashion: ‘The 
Stork that lives a Thousand Years’ was to 
find the treasure and appropriate the portable 
articles of plunder, while Quong Shang, ‘The 
Brave,’ carried out the deed itself. 

The night set in dark and awc.some. A 
monstrous wind, blowing from acro.s.s the de.sert, 
whistled mournfully down the canvas streets, 
the trees bent and sway^ed before it, and black 
tliunder-clonds gathered in the west. Tl)ick 
banks of dust whirled and . eddied round Lee 
Ping’s abode, and at intervals, fla.shos of light- 
ning glimmered along the horizon. 

Quong and Sika met earlier than usual, and 
for the last time overhauled their plans to- 
gether in the jungle behind the camp. Now, 
Quong, though vindictive, was not courageou-s, 
and while in theory he had often hutcliored 
Lee Ping with reniorsele.ss atrocity', in practice 
he was already l.)e.ginning to repeixt him of his 
share in the transaction. lie even hinted lha,t 
■‘The Stork’ would he able to find better 
opportunitie.s of completing the birsiness than 
he could ever hope to do. This, naturally' 
enough, ditl not meet with her approval, and 
she told him so iu terms 'wlrich left him no 
alternative but to carry out tbe deed, or there 
and, then resign all thoughts of a future M'ith 
herself. He thereupon clumged his mind, and 
Sika sped away' to give her lord his supper, as 
becomes a faitbful and devoted spouse. Duriiig 


the meal she told him all Quong’s arrangements, 
and .Lee Ping rattled liis tootliless gums to- 
gether to show his appreciation of the Joke. 

The night rolled on, and from his lair in 
the jungle, Quong watched the lights fade out 
one by one till all grew black as the ulond.g 
above him. Tlie deeper darkness that pi’ceedc-s 
dawn brought him out of hiding and down the 
little hill. Approaching the store with .stealthy^ 
tread, he paused to listen. Not a sound came 
from within— Sika had evidently fulfilled her 
promise, and, according to arrangement, had 
soothed her lord to sleep with tender little love- 
songs and much endearment. Quong chuckled, 
and moved towards the door. Finding that no 
one stirred, he gave the signal. Then the door 
was softly opened, and Sika stood before him — 
her finger on her lips. Quong, whispering that 
she wa.s ‘tlie light of liis eyes and the lotos 
leaf of his life,’ or words to that effect, entered, 
hatchet in hand, trembling violently'. 

There is . an old saying that ‘ the woman 
who hesitates is lost.’ This time, it -ivas the 
man. But the moral is just the same. For 
wliile Quong was endeavouring to muster np 
.sufficient courage to find his , victim and aim 
the fatal blow, he was suddenly seized from 
behind and thrown heavily upon the floor. 
Hi.s dismay was boundless, and it became even 
more so when he found his intended victim 
standing over him ferociously branfli.shing a 
tomahawk. He remembers no more, for a pair 
of small thin fingeri?, undoubtedly' Sika’.s— -he 
had often prai-secl their dainty beauty — were 
twining themselves remorselessly I'ound his 
gullet, pressing tighter and tighter till he lo.st 
all conscioU!3nes.s. 

On recovering, he found himself acro.ss. the 
creek, chaine'd hand and , foot to a, vary sub- 
stantial log, in .the .police; veils. lie was very- 
confused, very soi’c, and the marks of ciglit of 
tlie tinie-st fingers, imaginable were just begin-! 
ning to turn black ai'ound his, windpipe. Then 
came the .saddest discovery of all— his, pigtail, 
his bo,nk, as well a.s the pride and glory of his 
existence, -^vas gone, cut off at the roots, and 
with it all his treasure. Bumping :hi.s head 
against the log, he wept and groaned in very' 
bitterne.ss nf .spirit. 

, A w'-eek Lifer, he wa.s eonvey'ed tir Piiluierston, 
where he was charged with robbing the till 
of the Motel Oriental — hitherto, an unexplained 
burglary' ; and, on tbe evidence of Lee Ping 
and Sika, ivas Condemned to three years’ penal 
servitude witli hard laboui'. 

Oil the expiration of his .sentence, ho learned 
that Lee Ping had returned to China, marvel- 
lon.-'ly I’ich, and fhat w'ith him had departed the 
faithless ‘Stork that lives a Thonsaud Years.’ 

Quong’s new pigtail grows apace, hut ' though 
he anoints it daily, he takes small pride in it, 
for he has no ^ika now to praise its length 
and beauty. He has, how'over, since liis release 
manufactured for hiui.self a mo,st elaborate! deity, 
before whom he hums the most horrible of 
joss stick.s. If ymn are cnrimi.s a.s to hi.? reasons, 
he will tell you that he is doing his best to 
work a spell, whereby Lee Ping shall lose his 
health, the love of Sika, every halfpenny of 
hi.s accumulated wealth, and become the pos- 
sessor of all mi.series conceivable. 
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Row, there are throe inorala to be dediieeil tiiiT the ravages oJ the Moslems hud risen, tfi 

from this story, ami they 'run as follows : such a pikdi that Po])e Pascal 11. per.snado(l the 

‘Rover play with edged tools;’ ‘Leave love men of .Pisa h.) go and mend mafiters, which 

alone;’ and, ‘If you mast murder the husband, fora time they did; but in 1115 the. Moors 

think twice befoi’e telling the ' wife.’ There are again got the^ upper liaud, aiid were not finally 
several othev.s, but T don’t suppose you will enrsbed till alter the lapse ot more than a- ceu- 
yieed my assistance to discover them. tury by Don Ja,ime of Aragon. In. tlie four- 

teenth century the islands were added to the 

— - — : ^ — — y — — ; crown of %ragon by!- Pedro IV., and, with the 

v , . exception of Minorca, have ever since formed 
_ T Y ' M A L L 0 R C A. one of the forty -nine provinces of the kingdom 

By AiiAN tVAi/mis, .Aiithnr of :,'l Lotoa-mter in Capri, of Spain. In l/Ob I’ort Main,)!! t'-E'Cn I\) 

General Stanhope; five yeans later, Minorca was 
WiTFiiN thty lu.nirs (>ftMing a chop at Charing ceded to England liy the Peace of 

(!ims, I was si[tping pale chicken hroth a thon- Utrecht. In 1750 it; was .seized liy the Ermich, 
sa,n(l iniles away in the. Fonda de M.allorea, in only to !)♦> rc.stored a,t the Peace of Ui.'.r.'^ailles 
the. sleepy old .Balea.ric city of Palma. A dusty'' in 17fi9 ; and affer various other iiiras o! for- 
night-jouniey from the Quai d’Ansterlitz, and tune, wa,s finally liaiided over to Spain, in 1803, 
a midnight basin of mysterious soup at red- Peace of Ainien.s. _ 

root«l Twirs ; past Poitiwa, looli'mr; like, a cirf- f*'-' 3' pk®- 

, , , \ 1 r, I ant, and much oi its .■^cenevv very ineturesiiue. 

board toy m the magical moonbeams; pov the most pait, the tenmeratmn is ecpiable, 

minutes’ jiaiise beneath tlie rocky height ot ! checked l>y the cordilLra 

lioary Angoulcine. ; and so on into Bordeaux j (Po north, nearly five thousand foot high; 
just as the ,sun. is giving a morning kiss to ! and tlie. heat of siumner being tempered liy sca- 
the tall tower of St Michel, Aivayy ’ again, I breezes. A,s elsewliere in the Mediferranoaii, the 
after a preci]iitafp. breakfast of lrric-u-brai\ to spring-time is mo.st enjoyable ; while in the 
Narboime, cradle of the Roman power in Gaul, ''^^'11111111 a.nd winter evenings, fires are decidedly 

where a more delilierate dinner fortifies thermometer seldom marks 

. • . 1 , j j! 1 1 I more than ninety degrees Fahrenheit, or less than 

inner man for another night out of bed. With | 

a Tu.sli and a roar, the train wakes the echoe.s j atmn,sphere all the yn-'ar romid, and at certain 
of the Pyreiiee.s ; the Spanish border is left he- j sea,sons rapid changes are not unknown. For 
bind, and in tbe fir.«t raj'.s of daw'ii I cateli j an excursion on a bright winter’s day y'ou must 
sight of the far-off shimmer of the Mediter- j carry, as you must at Nice or Cannes, a sun-shade 
raneaii. But a few hours more, and I am rolling | di one hand and a warm wrap in the other ; 
over its Ineezy water.s mi. board the Manucor, I itself the sonihre, ill-paved streets 

towards the little arcliipelago of .sunny rock.s 1 narrow and shut in by the deep 
faimvn to IIS i.iad..nis L tf.o Bdairie ' We», a | am."’'®"’® " ““ 

ti.iitio yiveii Ij, the Romans of old to the two j Bale;ire„, noted in dat^s of old fov their 

largest islands^ of tlie^ ,gi‘‘Bip, on acconiit, as product ivene.s.s, brought forth corn that Pliny’^ 
some think, oi the skill ul u.se hy the riative.s jiraised for its weiglit and (iiialify^, and grape.s, 
of the .Phaiuiciiui ,sli:ng. jield by’' tlie Romans in bigh e.steem. At the 

The Balearic, gn.nip- • consisting of three large [U'O.sent dfiy tlie vegetal.iou is rid) and luxii- 
islaiid.s and manv smaller ones, most of them and' immen.se rpiantities are grown of 

mere specks of rock- -has a total area of soine 
eighteen hundred and sixty .sipiare mile.s, and ! 

u poinlatmn of. tlm-o hundrod thousand souls I ;,u,„tlfui, .and S speoies of bir.l, rallrd hy 
Ine-sixths of muoiu aie divided between Mallorca i pp^iy phalacromra-x (perhaps a coot), furnished 
(Majorca) ;iud Miiiorea. Although the point of ! many’ a dish for tlie yourrnrta of Rome. Olive.s, 
Mallorca nearest to Bpain is but ninety miles | originally planted by 'the men of thrthage, .still 
from the mainland, tlie voyage from Bjircelona fhairisli and abounci. Of game tliere i.s none 
to Palma, the capital, is nearer a liiindred and (iftys Ept hares, rabbit .s, and jiartiidges, ^vitb a 
The island measures about sixty iaile,.s from east and wooflcock, 

to west ; whereas its neighbour, Minorca, twenty -.t if pf’ople, be it understood that a 

ndles away, iu hut a thM of tho aisco; anil 05 : 3 “,“ 

Ivma, smallest but mast beauliful, is barely forebears, he is a lazy, ill-conditioned, uiienter- 
four miltAS scpiare, A glance at the maji shoivs prising sloth, with hut one idea of life — that of 
U.S ivliy the islaud.s liaim been the scene of so siesta. The minil.ier of those who live hy 
much .stirring l)i.story, and why they ha,ve. felt active and visilile lahuur ivS asl onishingl.v smalt, 
the hand of so many masters. Anciently, they thing that strikes you on landing in 

■were held by the Phmnieians and Carthaginians, fP-‘‘d h’ •'j place wliere, everything long 

the latter of whom wmv the builders of Mahon, 1ft off happening. Of hfe there, it may 
so called from the family of Mago. A quarter J"'”'" f se rcssem- 

that is mying .a gool dal. Ifourl is cheap and 
Ronnms, rn 4i3 the Aandals; and in 798 the abundant. A robb(*r is as rare as a beggar; and 
Moors, At the ■ beginning of the twelfth cen- life and property are perfectly secure in every 
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col'nM' of the island. The 2ieoplej if not active 
ill the cultivation of moral virtue, at lea.st 
shov' a want of syinjiatliy for that which ’ is 
violent or uncharitable ; ihouirh ignorant, idle, 
and sujicrstitious, they are honest ^and iiioflen- 
sive, and live in the liond of jieace. If a couide 
of coniiiion folk have a ditferonce, they straighten 
it out, with tlieir fists, and neither i.s the 
worse. ■ • 

111 oiitAi'ard apjiearance there i.s iniieh to 
remind one of their semi-African origin.' Often 
the featuro.s are I'dined and Avell cut, of a jialc 
olive hue, with dark eyes and hair. «A common 
dress is a 2>air of loose, wide, blue cotton panta- 
loons, tied below the knee ; a gay cotton .shirt ; 
and a twisted handkerchief on the head ; to 
which on Jiestas are added a blue d?ol,h cloak 
and a hat as big as a loo table. The priests 
wear their huge hats with the. rim at each .side 
rolled 112', looking like, a long cylinder extend- 
ing a cuu2)hi of feet fore and aft. The country 
women Avear mostly the bine burriou.s of Africa, 
or a corset and abbreA'iated .skirt, Avith a rehocillo 
on the liead, an arrangement of thin cambric 
like a mantilla gathered in at the throat, and 
falling in ]iretty plaits over the bosom. In 
the lialeares, lioAveA'er, as in Coi'sica and Capri 
and in every other island of the blue Iberian 
Sea, the fashions of Paris are .sAAuftly .spreading 
and swalloAving iq) the sa.yas and viantillas and 
rehocillos, and other piquant 2iortions of the old 
national costumes. 

Before I had been many hours in Palma I 
discovei'ed that shaip line.s of demarcation are 
druAvii between the upjier and lower classe.s of 
the inhabitants. There .still exists a tolerably 
nnadiilterated feudalism, a recogui.sable remnant 
of the ancient vassalage, with a broad impass- 
able ga 2 * betAveen the owner and the tiller of the 
soil, the .seiior !Uid the ocmipier. The |)ride (if 
family, Avhich used io lie carried to a ridiculous 
pcAint", is in those days but sloAA'Iy giving 
to modern intluc!m‘e,s, and is .•^till hardly infe- 
rior to that of MacDormot, Pi'ince of Coolavin, 
Avho (.'bjected to his loAvly-ljorn Avife sitting to 
eat at tlie .same table with him. At the pres- 
ent inouiont. there are no feAver thmi three 
i ‘dozen members of the Bi'anish 
: draw their titles from the Balearics. 'I’lie nine 
' solars or barons Avho fnuglif. Avith Don Jaime at 
the .siege of Palma founded families tliat are 
.still flouvi, slung like 2^t',tty .sovereigns as a sepa- 
rate class from the, rest of the nobility ; and 
only ill rare and recent iirstances have they 
taken wives or hiishands from beyond tlicir 
own ' set.' They regard the.ni.selves with far 
greater veneration than that Avith AA'hich they 
are looked iqioii by the classes Avhom they 
de.s])ise. They are knoAA'ii commonly as Duti- 
JaviVH, literally, a ‘ large sausage • ’ a term used 
in a .sen, so corre,s2)onding to our slang ‘bloated 
.swell.’ Beneath the ennoliled class comes the 
commercial body, under Avhom in gradation are 
the, farmers, t.he fanu-labuiivers (who retain 
certain Arabic cliai'acteristics), .shopkeepers, arti- 
sans, and — loiKjo intcrvallo — the Chuetas (long- 
oared owls), a name of cnnlenqit giA'eii to the 
I (h;.sc.ei!daiats of Jew.s Avho are now Christians, 
I but still Jive a2)art from the rest of the com- 
i mnnity in a se2)arate <2narter. 

1 1 .spent several days 2 ^^* 5 a.sant]y enough in 
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.seeing the lions ot Palma, among the chief of 
wdiich is the 'Veneriiblc Cathedral erec.ted in the 
thirteenth century, close to the sea. What it 
lacks in grace it makes iqi for by its va.st 
ixposeful gi'audtia’j ’ arresting the eye at unc.e 
by the peculiar amber hue of its Avails. Dn- 
fortumxtely, it i.s so hk'cked uj). b.y unlovely 
houses on three .sides, that a' fiiir view of its 
noble 2'ro2Aortiuns is not to he had excej't from 
the harbour. The toAA'cr is im 2 't'siug ; and the 
iiiterior, .seAmrcly Cotliic in .style, is of .iiidi 
c('lossal dijneusions that one feels like a, mole- 
cule Avlieu standing in, side it. The roof of the 
nave, one ‘lumdrod and fifty feet in heiglil, is 
siqAported by uctagoiml ]iil]nr.s on AVouderfiilly 
.slender bases. In tin; choir are some very rich 
AvindoAVAS and finely curved .stixlls of Avalnut Avood. 
A large and horribly-voiced organ, adorned by 
a Avooden Moor’s he, ‘id, is llanked on one .side 
by a doorway that leads into the now dis- 
•ii,sed. Caj'illa Beal or royal chaj'cl, the ancient 
burial-])laoe of the Malloi'ean king.s, containing 
.some rich decoration, and a Avoodeu gallery of 
su2ierl) Mooil.di workmanship. In front of the. 
high-altar st,ands a yellow marble sanaqdiagiis, 
the grave of Don Jaime the second, sou of the 
conqueror, Avhose emhahued body rests inside 
ill a cofliu with a gla.ss lid, and is drawn out 
by the sacristan for in.s2>ection at a jicscfa (a 
franc) per head. A much-venerated relic pre- 
.served here, is a letradraehm of Ehodes, one of 
the original tliirty 2'>io('es of silver — so it i.s be- 
lieved — ]jaid by the pi'h^st.s to Judas I.'^cariot. 
In the Ckqnlla Corpus tfiiristi is the tomb of 
Tarella, the first Bi.shop of Malloi'ca, avIio died 
in 1266 : Bi.shop Caliana rejio.ses in the cha2'ol 
De la Corona ; ami in a third is the grave, 
surinoiinted by a bust, of llie Marquis de la 
Romana, wliose cliief claim to distinction is that 
he was a friend <.Af the Iron Dulcets. Thfi Cathe- 
dral treasury is well Avuiih a visit, and con- 
tains, among many magnificent objeels of gold 
and gems, the chair of Charles V., and an arm 
of San Sel)a,stiiin. In nave and choir, every 
nook and corner is covered Avith coats of arms, 
the armorial bearing.-J of tlio.se. great ones long 
dead, wlio Avere AA'illing, while the Cathedral 
buikiing fund Avas languisliiiig, to juirclume an 
easy iinmoi-tality for tlieiiisidves at a co.st of a 
thousand livres. 

• 'Within a feiv 2>ae.e.s of the Cathedral .stands 
the old MoorJ.'^h palace, uoav IIka re.sidonce of 
the Ca]hain-general, whiedi contains the cha 2 >ei 
of Sant’ Ana, to he noted for the e.A:qiii.sitely 
Avnrked vestmeiits in its sacri.sty, and foi‘ the 
extensive vicAV from t.be lo 2 > of the toAver. 
Other ehur(.‘,'ho.s in Palma are Avell worth seeing, 
es2>ecially that of St Francis, AA'ith it.s heaiiliful 
marbles and cloistens, aiid its tomb of Ilayinond 
Lully, a natWe of the city, and ‘the glory and 
light of the Balearic kingdom.’ As I looked at 
lii.s last re-sting-jdace, I could not but think 
Avliat a .strange cai'eer was that of the qui'xotic. 
]»hilo.so 2 )her, Avith his fanlaatie. ‘ system of logic 
ami his schemes of n-'genm'ation for t,he Mo.deia 
world. IVliile yet a youth, lie aatis ap]K)iiited 
Grand Seneschal of the island by Jaime 11 . ; 
and after soAving a good cro 2 > of wild-oals, be- 
took himself in middle life to a solitary retreat 
at Randa, whence, after eight years of prcq'aru- 
tion, he went forth, l‘ir.st to Pnri.s and Rome, 
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tion arrioiig lulls, and is a weatlier-beateu old 
place, cliiefly interesting for tlie palatial edifice 
that in 1393 was turned by Pope Martin IV. 
into a Garthnsian monaster and is now occu- 
pied by several fandlies, who let out delightful 
summer quarters on very moderate terms. In 
the (modern) ballroom there is a curious paint- 
ing hy Aukerman, a native of Mallorca, in which 
the artist* is represented as being called to order 
by a burly British beadle in Green wicli Park 
on a Sunday, while a troop of Jeering 
fieds or ragamuiiins are looking on. 

Half anJiouPs drive beyond Yalldemosa lies 
Miramar, the beauty-spot, par excellence, of the 
island. The small chateau (which gmes its 
name to the stately one built by Maximilian 
'near TrieSte) stands on an estate belonging to 
the Austrian Archduke Luis Salvator,, the son 
of a Grand-duke of Tuscany, who has erected 
an ospederia for travellers. For three days, 
lodging and attendance are free to all comers, 
but food must be brought. The house is on 
rising ground, overlooking a coast-line of rare 
beauty, and is environed by richly cultivated 
terraced gardens and vineyards. Within a few 
minutes’ walk stands a miniature church ; and 
near at hand is the chateau, which once formed 
part of a college built by Lully for the Oriental 
studies of his monks, and where he set up one 
of the eailiest printing-presses in Europe. The > 
royal owner is an accomplished scholar and 
archifiologist, and is the author of a sumptuous , 
volume entitled Die Balmmi in. Wort imil ' BUd, 
or ‘The Balearies described , with Pen and 
Pencil.’ 

From . Yalldemosa the road runs on down to 
palmy Soller (.so called from alia, a jar), 'which, 
though sadly dilapidated, is,, to my thinking, 
one of the most heailtiful places in, the Medi ter- ' 
ranean. It lies in a valley, bathed in sunshine 
from dawn to sunset, and knows the breath, 
neither of bom nor mistral. For those who do 
not mind roughing it a bit, Soller is delight-, 
ful, though, as a mere accumulation of old 
bridges, crumbling walls, and , crazy-looldng 
dwellings, it has notlnng but its roniantic situa-; 
tion and its exquisite, climate, to make it attrac- 
tive. A couple of miles away to the Avest lies 
a pretty inlet, into which the sea flows through 
a narrow bacm, AAdth a lighthouse and: ruined- 
chapel on either hand. In spring-time the road 
between Soller and its) little port : is occupied 
for the most part by strings of carts laden Avitli 
oranges, and drawn by tall shapely Mallorcan 
donkeys, a hardy and iiery race, that uvork 
week in Aveek out for fha;-and-tAA'ent.y years. 
Fifty million orauges are .shipped annually from 
Soller, be.sidcs va.st numbers of Vitron niedica. 

I Mucli remains that might be AATUten of Iviza 
and Minorca, and Ai'ta with its Avonderful 
Cyclopean monuments and fantastic iime.stone 
caves ; and Belpuig Avith. its inexplicable tahujot, 
a circle of colossal stones, possibly an ancient 
place of .sacrifice. In the Baleai'ic.s the anti- 
quary and the student of histoiy, no less 
than the lotos-eater and the lover of Nature, 
will find almiidant matter for delight ; and 
holiday-makers in search of ubav sen.sations may 
rest assured that they will get their money’s ; 
worth and a good deal more into the bargain, ; 
if they VA’-end their AA'ay, either in sunnner or | 


! and then to Tuid.s, Avhere he narrowly escaped 
I deatli at the Innids of tho.se AAdiom he had 
i lashed to fury by his religious zeal. Returning 
I in 1310 as an old man to Africa, the ‘ Doctor 
j lUuminatus’ brought u]ion himself the fanatical 
j Avralh of the men of Bougiah, at Avhose hands 
j he received .such injuries that he died on hoard 
i .ship, just a.s he AA’as entering tlie haiLour of 
Palma. 

I The liand.soine house of the Bonaparte family 
stands in the Rue dc Palma, decorated udth the 
armorial bearings of Hugo Bonaparte, Avho in 
1411 Avas sent by the Spanish Government as 
goA’crnor to Goiyica. In the Calle de Zarella is! 
an insignilioaut tenement inhabited by a cobbler, ^ 
vA'here, in loll, Charles Y. stayed on his AV'ay 
to Algicr.-^. His e/ligy in stone is caiwed o\’-er 
»- one of the Avindows. Not a few of the Palma 
residences are really palaces, especiaUy those in 
the Oalle de St Jaime, many of Avhich contain 
fine collections of antiquities. But quite the 
mo.st remarkable building in the island is the 
Louja or old Exchange, built by an architect 
named Sagrera in 1426. It is a huge .square 
mass. Gothic and castellated, with corner tOAvers 
connected by an o])en gallery. Through the 
superb doorAvay, surmounted by the figure of 
an angel, you'^ pass into a ckamher of great 
beauty, Avlth an arched ceiling of stone palm 
Ifiaves s] winging from tall fluted columns. lAom 
the roof of the building, part of Avhicli is now 
used as a grain store, there is a aucav Avhich 
should on no account be missed, 

Tlirougli the midst of the city gurgles the 
little Riera, from AAdiicli in summer a bucket | 
can witli difficulty be filled, though there are j 
times and sea.son,s Avhen it rushe.s along in a 
noisy and excited torrent. Qatside the Avails, 
many charming excursions may he made, one 
of the prettiest being the drive through the 
Puerta del Muelle, along under the fortres.s- 
AA'all, and on oauu' the Riera to the hamlet of 
Arrabal de St Catalina, round Avhich stand 
many grcen-.slmttered villas, the summer quar- 
ters of Palma Irade.mien. Farther on, the road 
passes under iavo groat arclie,s, and leads through 
a cop.m up to the castle of Bellver, two miles 
from Palma, built by Jaime II., and uoav used 
as a military pri.son. It can only be inspected 
by an order from tbe comyna'iidant de place in 
Palma, Avbich is AA'orth obtaining if only foi» 
the sake of the magnificent pdeAV froin llie 
Torre de nomemigo, at the foot of Avhich tlie 
ill-fated Don Luis Lacy Avas shot in 1817, ‘a 
victim to his ardent love of libe!-ty.’ 

Other drives may be taken in among the 
hills to Ben Dinat, a chiUeau in the midst of 
fascinating scenery, belonging to the. Count of 
Monten.egro ; and westAvards to the fishing vil.- 
lage of Andraix. A longer ex<mrsiou may be 
made to Soller, by Avay of Valldeuiosa, in the 
monastery of Avdiich George Sand wrote Spi.ridion, 
Avhen on a visit Avith Uhojfln in the bitterly 
cold Avinter of 1838. The clergy of Soller 
Avould have nothing to say to the Adsitors ; 
nobody Avould wait upon Diem, and they con- 
sequently had a Avretched time of it. Vallde- 
mosa is a two hours’ drive from Palma across 
a plain studded Avith almond, wabnit, and olive 
trees- The village iffielf— Wilayet-moosa, or 
‘ the .village of Musa ’—lies in a romantic .situa- 
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winter, to the little rocky arcliipelago for 
wliicli. a bi-weekly steamer sails from Barcelona, 
aiul wliicli is to many a travelled Englishman : 
still an entirely unknown playground. 


HAWKS AS FIUJIT- WATCHERS. 


1 liave a tine hawk for the bush. 

SHAIvESFEARE. 


With the return of the fruit season, gardeners 
and orchardists will tlnd themselves once more 
face to face with the problem, how at the 
smallest outlay to protect their fruit from the 
ravages of various birds which prey upon it. 
Of late year.s, these have increased so excess- 
ively in many districts as to bec^tiue little 
sliort of a plague. As soon as the fruit begins 
to colour, tliey flock to it from the neighbour- 
ing woodlands, and from early morn till late 
tlK‘3" swarm among the bushes, devouring and 
wasting the produce, so that as each crop — 
cherry, strawberr}’', gooseberi^y, currant, plum, 
and pear — matures they exact a heavy tithe 
from the patient cultivator. All means yet 
devised to prevent or lessen their depredations 
have proved only partially successful, and more 
or loss objectionable. In fact, to curry any one 
of them out would rerpiire no inconsiderable 
expenditure in meeting the wages of watchers 
and in providing the necessary appliances. ' 
^Fhere the plot is sniall. and profit is no object, 
protection can be obtained by netting it in ; but 
where the area is of an}’' extent, it is hopeless 
to think of so doing. The .small returns which 
fruit of late has yielded does not leitve a 
margin to provide so costly an expedient— never 
to mention the difticulty of spreading nets over 
trees of various heights, and the constant atten- 
tion required to keep them in anytliiug like 
serviceable order. To re.sulve to shoot the binbs 
is to undertake a labour that is vain, for, in 
place of the one which is shot, half-a-dox.en 
seem to appear. Moreover, in a vciy sliort 
time they get accustomed to the report of the 
gun, as they do to all those hideous noises, 
the deafening echoes of which at intervals are 
heard reverberating througli orchards -only to 
develop a deeper cunning and a more reckless 
daring. 

(.'atching in iron .spring traps, and leaving 
the victims with broken legs to die a deatli of 
slow agony, or mutilating the hajiless ones 
which iiavc been caught by other moans before 
setting tbem free, must be condemned as bar- 
barous savagery, -which fails of any good. 
Again, robbing all nests and desLinying the old 
binls is cruel folly, lor blackbirds, thrushes, 
and ring-ousels— the chief depredators — perform 
a iiselui service in clearing gardens and orchards 
of certain insect pests. Further, all these birds 
are pleasant songsters ; their sweet mellow notes 
lend an interest to and gladden the land- 
scape, sweetening the too often chilly breezes 
of spring ; and it is the duty of all W'cll-iuten- 
tioued persons to preserve in thi.s utilitarian 
ago every beast, bird, and plant which gives a 
pleasure and a charm lo I'ural life. 

It would thus appear as if fruit-growers had 
not yet considered this matter of protecting 
tlieir orchards in its proper bearing. The idea 


is too prevalent that thrushes and blackbirds ■ 
are garden pests, and nothing else, and that 
just as the gamekeeper kills .all birds of prey, 
so the oi'cUardist ought to destroy all iruit-cat- 
ing birds. But how brief is their term of 
mischief-doing, * compared with tliat of bene li- 
cence ! Only during a i^hort time iu summer 
iiro thrushes and blackbirds troublesome. All 
through the other mouths tliej’’ are bu.sy anuiug 
the slugs, larvie, and other injurious ci'eatnres. 
Only when the rich treasures of the orchard 
are ripe for gathering is thei]‘ usefulness 
changed into destructiveness, and then the 
gardener, indtated at the pillage of his berric.s, 
forgets tlieir past ,service.s, and vows a war of 
extermination against the soug.''ter.-5, which in 
spring-time gladdened his ear as they carolled 
their love-notes from the branches of some 
pink-robed apple-tree, and whose visits to hi.s 
rows and borders he welcomed in early 


Clearly what is needed is some means — simple 
and inexpensive — whereb.y the birds may be 
kept awaj’- during the fruit harvest without 
necessarily iu any material wa.y lessening their 
numbers. Nature provides such a means ready 
at hand, and man best shows his wisdom by- 
following her guidance and u.sing her remedy. 

In early age.s, when men became tillers of 
the ground, they found that their grain when 
storetl was eaten by mice. Observatiim taught 
them that mice iu turn are eaten by other 
animals ; and so, to keep the mice away from j 
their granaries, they tamed the ancestors of our i 
domestic cat. Hawks are the natural enemies i 
of thrushes, blackbirds, and ousels, as cats are i 
of mice. The most unobservant ciuinot but i 
liave noted what a commotion and panic take ' 
place among birds if a hawk be espied gliding j 
p.ast. The svift- winged swallows and .starlings 1 
dart hither and tliither, following their foe at r 
a respectful distance ; the thrushes, and finches, 
and .sp.ari'ows seek the protecting cover of the 
underwood or the heart of the hedgerow, while 
each and all screech and .scream, .sounding a 
note of alarm, it imiv be a cry -which is 
intended to mock the hawk, making it aware 
that its game of swoops and surprises is a 
failure for once, as there is no small bird 
napping. Wh}'- should not, then, this dread 
^wliich our fruit-eating birds have of tlieir 
natural enemy, be turned to serviceable account, 
and the hawk be iu.stalled as the guardian of 
the orchard, us the cat is the protectress of 
the granary 1 

If it be thought that this plan is too 
simple to he of anj'' real serv.ice, or impractic- 
able because of the difficulty likeh^ to be ex- 
perienced iu making .so wild a bird as the 
, hawk tame enough to abide near a house and 
! its neighbourhood, tlm ivriter may be permitted 
to give his testimony to the facility witii wliicli 
certain hawks are made as docile as spaniels, 
and to the good semnees which they render in 
Winding off birtls from fruit. Of tlie four 
hawks which are more or less commbii in our 
midst — the pei’egriue (Jdtfco ysregrinus), the 
merlin {.ifalco (nmloii), the .sparrow’ -hawk (H ccipiter 
nisus), and the kestrel (Falco imnuncnhis) — the 
three latter he has himself frequently rearetl and 
used to protect fruit, and the former he has 
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It may be suggested tliat where tliere are a 
number of small holders, the occupiers might 
arrange to Keep a hawk among them, as a well- 
trained bird is capable of guarding several 
acres. Another service which it could perform 
would be prefserving th'e bushes in early spring 
--if necessary— from the attacks of biixls such 
as hulliinches or titmice, which destroy the 
fruit-bud, ^either by eating or cutting it off to 
get at the insect forms 'within its fold.<3. 

A word of advice is necessary. Unfortu- 
nately, the hawk, being an Kiimael, has enemie.s' 
— no feathered creature has more. No one 
yields it mercy ; no one loses a chance of rob- 
bing its nest, of killing its young, of shooting or 
trapping itself ; • no close-time is allowed it. If, 
therefore, ^'ou keep one, let the fact he known 
widely that yoxir garden or orchard is guarded 
by a hawk ; that you value its services as 
highly as the shepherd does his dog’s ; else ju.st 
at the time you require it most, you may dis- 
cover that some urchin has stoned it to death, 
or a gamekeeper, not knowing its usefuliiesSj 
has .shot it. 

If fruit-farmers can be induced to act upon 
this suggestion, a brighter era will begin for 
some of onr much-persecuted Raptures. Tlieir 
pui-])ose in the economy of nature will be 
better understood and appreciated, and it will ' 
be recogJiised that they have a place in the j 
order of creation wisely assigned to them, and | 
that they can be utilised to render vei'y vain- 1 
able services to the cultivator of the fruits of j 
the earth. ' 


seen' trained by another. To be successful, the 
young must be taken from the nest before they 
are. many days oldA and kept warm, and fed 
on the ifesli of rabbit or young rook moistened 
with water, all bones being finely broken. It 
is well to accustom them from the first to some 
sound or whistle, so that when _ they begin to 
take wing they may coma on being ealle«l. As 
soon as they can 'move about, place them on 
the ground in the fruit enclosure, for a choice 
near where you are working, and occasionally 
give them sme titbit, thus inviting them to 
frequent your .society. At night they should 
he eoniined, and iir the morning fed before 
being set free, and on no account ought they to 
be encouraged to hunt for themselves. Once they 
are Hedged, a few scraps of odd lean butcher- 
meat, with an occasional change to rabbit or 
' mouse, will keep them in good health. If you 
; are so. fortunate as to live near a peregrine’s 
I eyrio and can procure a young one, do so. 
Noble bird a.s it was once accounted, it will 
guard your fruit .splendidly, and be the envy 
of evei’y one hroaud who loves the romance of 
our ancient field-sports.. A tame one which the 
writer remembers did . excellent service in this 
way. A peregrine, however, has this disadvan- 
tage — being a 'bird of powerful flight, it is apt, 
xmless carefully tended and confined when not 
required,, to wander wide, and as every hawk 
w'liich comes within gunshot i.s a dead bird, it 
.may never return. 

A hawk which cannot be recommended is 
the sparrow-hawk. It is difticult to tame suf- 
ficiently. A pair which the writer reared from 
the egg, and whicli in confinement u-ere as 
gentle as kitteu.s, became, the moment tliey were 
! put outside, as ‘ wild as hugganls of the rock.’ 

1 The two hawks eminently qualified to become 
' garden watchers are the merlin and the kestrel, 
j The merlin is the smallest of our native hawks, 

' being a ininiaLure peregrine, the cock being 
j little larger than a n)issei-tbru.sb. It generally 
j ne.sts among heather, and for .spirit and daring 
i it has no compeer. In the day.s of falconry 
I they were considered ‘ passing good hawks and 
! very skilful.’ The young are easily reared and 
! trained. When Hedged, they are active and 
! restless, their habits being quite ideal for the? 
purpo.«e of di.''per.sing the bird.s which are ever 
on the watcli for a chance of attacking the, 
fruit, while their small size permits Iheir work- 
ing ea.sily among busho.s. When on the wing, 
they ris’al the swallow i\s speed. A young hen 
which the writer kept wa.s unefc found when 
about ten weeks old with a swift — newly killed 
— in her talon&. 

But the hawk which will be most easily 
obtained is the kestrel. It may he no makii 
for the merlin in activity or daring, hut its 
presence is quite effective enough in the orchard. 
Its graceful hovering movements when on the 
wing, and its partly in.sectivorous habits, com- 
meinl it. For several seasons the writer reared 
one of tliese hawks, and found they had a suf- 
ficiently deterrent effect in keeping away all 
birds from a large garden. No blackbird or 
thrush dared to intrude while its foe was 
near, and thus the hawdi more than repaid the 
snxall^ troiible .incurred in rearing and handling 
it, being in addition an interesting pet. 


‘Scilicet oumibiw est labor imiiemleiidns. 

Si’iionn £1 lordliug from Ids jjalace 
On the hillside’s .stately crest, 

Pacing downward to the valleys 
In enjoyment’s idle quest ; 

But tlie lireoze alioiit. him Idowing 
Seemed to nun-mur on hi.s titick, 
‘Ah, the road that’s downhill going 
iVill be uphill coming back,’ 


Tripped .a nifiiden to the fountain 
From her cottage in the vade, 
Stepping boldly np the mouuttiiii 
With her empty water-pail ; 

And Hiethought the brooklet lio wing 
Whispered ever on her Liviek, 

‘Oh, the road that’.s uijhill going 
AVill lie downhill coming back.’ 


And £i lesson I did borrow, 

As of some chance-opcTied book, 
Prom the breeze’s murmured .sorrow' 
And the whisper of the brook — 
If the downhill has an ending, 
Choose our pathway as wc will, 
We had best begin ascending 
With our faces to the hill. 
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A .Ills liorse, and later, gave alms to, an '(ilcl 
CASTLE DANGEROUS. •. .soldier. * 

‘For a lesson in the romance of landscape and Next day, under the guidance of Mr Ha<ld(nv, 
of history, I do not know any' place. ' in the one of the tenants of Lord Douglas, the Castle 
three kingdoms where \vc could learn more than of Douglas, the village, atid St Bride’s” Church 
on this hit of road.’ So wrote an Edinhurgli were visited. In St Bride’s, say.s Lockhart, ‘that 
Profe.s.sor after driving aeros.s Crawfoi'd Moor, worlcs of sculpture ecpial to any of the foiu-teentli 
' along Telford’s Glasgow" and Carlisle road, from century in AYestminster Aluhey (for such they 
Abington on the Clyde to the tuivn of Douglas certainly were, though much mutilated by Grom- 
in Lanarkshire. In that adventurous journey of well’s soldiery), .should he found in so remote 
1803, lYilliain and Dora Y^'ordsworth came down aia inland place, attests strikingly the • }) 0 undles.s 
from Leadhills in their curious horse-car, and resource.s of tho.se haughty lords, “ who.sa coronet,” 
also crossed the Moor from the south, and rested as Scott says, “so often counterpoised the Crown.” 
at Douglas Mill Dm. Dora Word.swortli records ! The effigy of the Lest friend of Bruce is among 
a nmnderful exaltation of feeling as they left | the number, and represents him cross-legged, as 
the lonely mining village of lYanlockhcad, | having fallen in battle ivith the Saracen, when i 
crossed Duneaton Water, and approached Craw- j on his way to Jerusalem with the heart of his , 
ford-John. She seems' never to have been king.’ According to the parish minister, Lock- j 
happier than wh(in alone, iidialing the brisk air hart i.s incorrect in blaming Cromwell’s soldiery | 
of the Moor : while her ]ioot-broi,her led his for the mutilations in St Bi‘ide’.s. TLerc is a 
hor.se on in front, along the tdternately stec]) much simpler reason. During the absence of 
and w'imling roads. one of the Lords of Douglas from the Castle, 

Scott was also at Douglas Mill Juii — long since the school children took their wn'll of the jdace, 
removed — in the decadence of his powers, during running out and in, doing damage by .stone- 
the summer of 1831. It, is extremely pathetic, throwing and otherwise, to the monuineuts. 
to read thc^ account of Scott’s journey thither The crypt where the Douglases had buried 
from Abliotsford. Somewhat distrustful of lii.s •for centuries was also examined by Scott and 
own poivors of recollection, be ■wished again to Lockhart. The leaden coffins ivere piled round 
see Douglasdale and St Bride’s Church, to verify the ■walls, until the lower ones were pressed as 
the, scenery, and setting and surroundings, of flfit’. as sheets , of pasteboard. Tlie floor was 
liis new story, Castle Dangerous^ part of ■\vhich covered Avith others of a more, modern date. 
Avas in type. On the 18th of -Tidy, Scot.t, and The. silver case (?) which contained the heart of 
Lockhart started from Abbot,sfoj“d, passing Yair, good Sir Janies Douglas Avas also pointed out. 
A.sliiesteel, Innerleithen, and Peebles. Driving" Scott studied the fragment of the old Castle, 
on by Neidpath, and passing np the Auile of Avldch closely adjoins the modern Castle, ‘ di’aAv- 
Lyne, Scf)tt seems to have been moAmd at the ing outlines on the turf, and arranging i,u his 
.sight of the ruin of the gigantic and unfinished fancy the SAVoep of the old precinefe.’ Before 
Drochel Castle, begun by Regent Morton, the adjoining lake- and morass (noAv a beautiful 
Biggar was reached at .sunset, and horses Avere ornamental lake Avith SAvans and Avikl-duck) AA'a.s 
changed for the next stage to Douglas Mill drained, Lockhart thinks the Castle must Inwe 
Inn, Avhere, they remained overnight. On, the been a perfect model of .solitary .strength. It is 
journey, Scott seemed to he setting tasks to his hardly so from its position, which is not very 
I memory, and Avas plea.sed when he could re- commanding. 

I member his favourite jmssages. A mile beyond Scott noted in his Journal at tlie end of 
I Biggar, Scott reproved a carter for lashing January 1832 tliat both Oasth BrnyeroMs and 
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Count Rolert of Pans, neither of ^yllicll lie had 
thought sea- worthy, ‘have j.ierfornied two voyages 
and sold 3400— as yet, iny siiell holds fast.’ 
And still he thought the imblic mad for giving 
these volxinres such a good reception. The 
story of Cast la Dawjerous, as Andrew Lang says, 
is not one to criticise ; yet no one visiting 
Douglas can fail to read it with intei’est and 
proiit, as tlie setting and suri-ouudings are given 
with much of the old power, vividness, and 
accuracy. An Introduction to Castle Dangerous 
was only forwarded from Naples in Februaiw 
1833, in time for a second edition. As Mr 
Lang says, among bis gifts to men, the most 
glorious ds Scott’s cxam])lo,. If these lines at 
the head of Chapter XLV. are the last which 
Scott over Avrote, like tliis last Journey to 
Douglas for information and verification of the 
setting of his romaucp, there is an added pathos 
betAveen the lines as Ave read : 

Tiie way is long, my ohildron, long and rough — 
Tlie moors are dreary, and tlie Avoods are dark j 
But lie that creeps from oraclle on to grave 
Dnsldllod save in the velvet course of fortune, 
Hath missed the discipline of noble hearts. 

Save in the matter of the preface to his novel, 
Scott does not appear to have further utilised 
his Ausit to Douglas. 

The toAvn of Douglas is a cpieer irregular 
place, with its High Street in its lowest part ; j 
Main Street looks anything but like its name, | 
and as to order or regularity, the houses might ; 
haAm come from the skies in a hail-storm. One 
naturally turns fimt to the remains of St Bride’s 
Church, on a knoll in the heait of the toAAUi, , 
overlooking Douglas Water. Only a portion oi 
the spire and aisle remains. Thither the Doug- 
lases came AAdien they meant to SAvear an oaSr 
and never go back, and there these mighty 
lords have slept in peace for generations. When 
restored in 1879-81, the vault below the high- 
altar AAMs reneAved and enlarged, and some of 
tlie old cofiln.s Avere removed. Although the 
hones of the good hSir James Douglas, avIio died 
in Spain in 1330, AA'hen on his Avay Avith Bruce’s 
heart to Jeru.salom, are said to be laid here, 
when the apace nndcir his effigy was o^iened, no 
remains AAmre found. The lettered tablets in 
the chapel tell us that the remains of Archibald, 
fifth Earl of Angus (Bell the Cat) are here also f 
but one becomes strongly conscious of the 
modern element in tAvo stained glass AAundoAA's 
to the eleventh and lAAmlfth Earls, and the huge 
marble sarcophagu.s by Boehm, ^f fiAm tons or 
so, over the last resting-jJace of Lady Elizabeth 
Douglas, of Douglas, mother of tlie Earl of 
Home, the present representative of the House 
of Douglas. The effigy is of rich red marble, 
Avhile the face, beautifully sculptured, is of ala- 
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ill Hir W. Fraser’s JJouglas Book (4 volumes, 
18S3). 

Douglas .seems to liave fallen a\vay as a place 
of business. It lies three inile.s from it.s station 
on a branch, line of the Glaleclonian Railway. 
We trust an old writer is now wrong in tie 
statement that ‘it were difficult to find a village 
of equal proportions so destitute of genteel or 
respectable society.'' This is a fine wHle for the 
visitop ; the Douglas 'Water, rising at the foot 
of Cairn table, nine miles above the town, joins 
the Clyde .seven niile.s below', and every-where 
afford.^ good view.s. Hazelside, ide«itified with 
the Dicksons, and which figures in Ckstle 
Dangerous, lie,s close to the town on the we.st 
side ; while Friesthill, where Clavens^ shot John 
Brov'n, lies ten mile,s aw'ay in the same 
direction. 


AH ELEGTillG BPAEK, 


Brant' said somiithing under hi.s breath re- 
specting his colleague, and something abovu it 
respecting Hamber. 

‘You are a finicking old muddlco*, llamber. 
Go and fetch flie papers, and i’ll sign them,’ 

The old clerk shrugged his shoulders, went 
out, and returned with the documents ; upon 
which Brant dashed olF his signature in three 
places. ■ : 

‘There: the same name.— -How, be o/F, and 
see that I am not disturbed again. I have scinu 
very important letters to write. You under- 
stand ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ 

‘Not to he, disturbed until I ring.’ 

The old clerk bowed and went out; and a.s 
soon as he had closed tlie second dour, Brant 
ro.se and .set free a catch which secured him 
from interruption save by any one possessing 
the little Bramah latchkey. 

‘ This W'ill not do ; this will not do,’ muttered 
the old man, returning to his table, and shak^ 
ing his head over the signatures. ‘ I dare not 
send them away. Trouble must come of it 
when Mr Dalton knows. I cannot .send them 
away.’ 

He refolded the papers, and placed them in 
a drawer, to wait until Wjuiyan’-s return, that 
gentleman having gone on to the works over 
in Lambeth to imspect a model being made in 
accordance with his instruetion.s. 

Then the old clerk glanced at the baize door, 
and sniffed once more, fancying that a great 
odour of tobacco smGke was stealing out through 
the cracks at the side. 

‘ So yery unprofessional,’ he said sadly. *I 
wonder what he is doing I Busine.ss letters, I 
Suppose. Signing these paper.®, _ too, as if he 
were already head of the business. Heaven 
forbid that he .should bo, for I could never 
stay.— Poor Mr ' Dalton ,!’ he sighed, raising his 
hand to his eyes, and letting his elbow yrest 
upon the table. ‘ I could never .stay here if he 
were gone.’ , 

There was a epriek movement about him but 
the old man heard nothing, for liis thoughts 
were dowir at Brighton with hi.s old employer, 
whom he venerated, ami looked upon as the 
greatest man that ever lived. 

There were a few eager ejaculations ; but old 
Irlamber did not stir till a hand was laid upon 
his shoulder. 

‘ Asleep,: Hamber f 

The old clet'k started back in In's chair, 
gazing wildly at the speakei’’s face. Then hC; 
snatched at the extended hand, which he caught : 
in both of his, and mutterotl : ‘ Thank God !’ 

‘ Back, you see, ajid better,’ .said Dalton, 
smiling sadly down at his old servant. ‘ 'Where 
is IMr Wynyan ?’ 

‘Over at the works, .sir.’ • 

‘That’s right. And M.r Brant D 

‘ In yonr room, sir.’ 

Dalton nodded, went over to the baize door, 

; and, quite from Force of habit, took out his 
little latclikey, opened it, and passed in, letting 
it fall-to behind Jiim after fastening the catch. 

The next moment he turned the lianclle of 
the inner door, pmessed it open, and w'as about 
to pa.ss in, but stopiped short, nailed to the spot 
by what he saw. He had entered silently ; and 


CHAPTER XL— BLACK DARKNESS. 

‘ Hang- it all ! What is it now V cried Brant, 
as the door of his uncle’s room was opened. 
‘This makes four— Oh, it’,s you, Hamber. 
I ’m busy.— Well, what is itP 

‘Sorry to interrupt you, sir,’ said the old 
clerk; ‘but Mr Wynyan is out on business.’ 

‘ Mr Wynyan seems to be alway.s out on 
business,’ cried Brant, a.s Hamber sniffed invol- 
untarily, and thought that his chief would not 
like his room to smell so strongly of tobacco in 
office hours. .A ' 

‘ Yes, sir ; he is a great deal out on busine.ss,* 
said the old mam ‘ Most valuable gentleman, 
sir : he : gets through an enormous amourit of 
work. He makes me stare sometimes.’ 

*'Bah !’ ejaculated Brai'it.---* Well, what is it ?’ 

‘ Tliere are some papers, sir, that require to 
he signed, and as Mr Wynyan may not be back 
for some hours, I felt that it would be best to 
come and consult you 

‘Why, of course,’ said Brant sharply. 

‘ Whether it would not he the safest thing 
to send one of the clerks down to Brighton, so 
that Mr Dalton could sign them this afternoon.’ 

‘Here ! what papers are they?’ 

: ‘ Estimates, sir, and of great importance.’ 

‘ No occasion to .send down there and disturb 
him. WTiere are they? I’ll sign them.’ 

‘ I beg your pardoir, sir.’ 

‘Are you getting deaf, Hamber?’ 

‘Gil no, .sir; I hope not.’ 

‘ You seem like it. I said I would sign the 
papers.’ 

‘ Yes, .sir, I heard you .say that; hut’ 

‘Don’t stand butting, man, but bring the 
deed.s, or whatever they are, and I’ll sign.’ 

‘ But really, sir, I beg your pardon — it would 
not he in order.’ 

‘ 1 ’m the best judge of that, .sir.’ 

‘But I’m quite sure that Mr Dalton would 
not like any one except himself to sign docu- 
ments of so much importance.’ 

‘ Confound it all, Ilaniber I are you left in 
charge of tlu.s place or am I V 

‘ Well, sir, you are, of course, and Mr Wynyan/ 
said the old man apologetically. 
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Brant, who was seated witli his back to liitn, 
was too intent upon his task to notice the 
entrance. 

One ylunee was suflicient to show what that 
task was ; for, as Dalton stopped short, jvith his 
heart heginuin^ to beat hcavilj'-, Brant raised 
and slightlj’’ altered tlie position of a broad 
dmiving-board, pinned down xipon which was a 
careful tracing of the drawing.s of the great 
motor, beside which, in tlie full liglit of tlie 
window, the young man was holding the orig- 
inal, and comparing it bit by bit, to make .sure 
tliat every part was a perfect rendering. Sinl- 
denly he stopped, and, taking a pen from liis 
lips, he touched up and made clearer a letter or 
two; and all the time, with liis face white from 
suppressed passion, and one hand vesting upon 
his breast, Dalton stood motionless, 'seeing tlie 
carefidly hoarded and worked-ont treasure, the 
building up of two toiling brains, filched away 
beneath his eyes. 

For a few moments a mist rose between 
them, but it passed away, and there \vere the 
drawings with all tlie folding.s standing out 
clear and bright beside the tracing, the vile 
forgery and theft prepared by one whom he 
had been trying so hard to trust and start 
afresh in his career. 

It seemed maddening, and the old man tried 
hard to persuade himself that he wms wrong — 
that it was some illusion— that anxiety about 
the invention had affected his brain, and was 
playing some fantastic trick conjuring up a 
scene which w<Duld directly fade away. But he 
knew that it was all true, as he stood frown- 
ing there, waiting, so that he might have the 
fullest assurance of his nephew’s giiilt before he 
spoke. 

And still Brant worked on for some minutes 
humedly but carefully, with an intentness his 
uncle had never seen before. But there was 
no doubt why this was done. It all flashed 
through the old engineer’s brain at the first 
monient. Buch things had been done before ; 
he had found out that a young clerk had been 
bribed into copying some plans — a trivial matter 
that. This was his magnum opus, Wjnyan’s 
invention more than his own, and the hot 
wrath came bubbling up in his veins, making 
him clench his fist as if to strike. 

While there, in the bright sunshine, a flower 
in his button-hole, and dressed in the height 
of fashion, ^ the culprit worked on, till, ap- 
parently satisfied with the resnit of his careful 
comparison, he let the original fall hack over 
tiie table, took up a penknife, and carefully 
raised the fiat-headed drawing-pins one by one, 
till the delicate tracing linen was free from the 
board, and he rose up straight, and half-turned 
with a smile of triumph upon his face. 

The next raoiuent his jaw dropped ; he 
looked ten years older ; and had Dalton wanted 
further proof of his nephew’s guilt, there it 
was in his hurried act. Foi’, starting back as 
he met his uncle’s eye, he began, with 
trembling hands, to, rapidly fold the tracing, 
the - unstretched linen falling rapidly back in 
the^ creases made doubtless time after time, 
while, battling with his emotions, Dalton stoocl 
there speechless, knowing that he. must control 
himself for his own sake. 


After a terrible silence, broken only by the 
sound of the traffic without, the words came 
in a strained, unnatural tone. 

‘ Will you explain, sir, why you have copied 
these drawings?’ 

‘Well, uncle, I — er — I thought it would give 
me a better insiglit into the contrivance, .so 
that I might hohi my own over it, and be of 
some assisfanco,’ stammered Bviuit. 

‘Liar !’ cried Dalton in aloud, angry whisper, 
w'hich sounded terrible from the suppressed 
wrath. 

‘Uncle !’' 

‘I said liar, sir. Coiitemptible, moan scoun- 
drel and liar ! Why, you liaveii’t tlie flecent 
spirit in you of an ordinary rascal, or, when 
found out, you would have been defiant.’ 

‘You don’t know what \mu are saying, sir,’ 
said Brant. ‘Really, I’ 

‘ I do know, boy. Your miserable white face 
and shrinking eyes wei'e quite enough to show 
me the truth — tliat I have a wretched scoundrel 
and traitor in the camp. You are stealing 
tliose secrets to try and make money of them. 
Robbing your benefactor, and the man who 
has had the largest share in their invention.’ 

‘I will not .stay here and be talked to like 
this,’ said Brant notly. 

‘Move a step from where you are standing 
till you have heard all I have to say, ami 
though you are my nephew, I’ll ring for the 
police and charge yon as a thief,’ whispered 
Dalton. 

Brant looked at him ^yildly, and stood with 
one hand resting upon the table, trembling like 
a leaf. 

‘Yes,’ continued the old man, speaking in 
the same low husky whisper, ‘you are a 
coward and a thief, a robber of your benefactor. 
For who were you, sir, .save my brother’s child, 
that I should have burdened iny,self with you, 
and given you a handsome income for your 
uselessness 

‘ Oh, thi.-5 is too much,’ cried Brant, with an 
effort to make a show of indignation. 

‘ Hot half what you deserve, sir ; and you 
shall now have the hardest lashes my tongue 
can give. Perhaps you will not feel them now ; 
but some d-ay they will come home, for you 
cannot be all bad ; you must have some 
heart.’ 

‘Oh, I have heart enough, if I’m treated 
properly,’ said Brant in a bullying tone. 

‘I have not found it so, hoy: hut listen. 
vStrieken down as I was by illness, I did feel 
something of reproach, and was ready to excuse 
you on account of your disap])oiiilment about 
Renee, and in .seeing a far more able man 
gradually succeeding to tlie position you oimdit 
to have occupied.’ 

‘Yes: the position I ought to have occupied,’ 
said Brant. 

‘ Feeling this, and that I might have been 
a little too stern to ruy brother’s son, I saiti 
to iny.self tlnit I would look over the past, and 
try again with you.’ 

‘In what way?’ said Brant suoeringlj'-, for he 
saw that the passion shown was giving place 
to sorrow. 

- ‘I showed you, sir. When I left, I placed 
you partly in charge of this great business. 
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Then, fe(3ling that time could not be long 
here, I began one of *a series of settlements I 
meant to make, and L said the first should be 
with regard to you, the greatest .sinner against 
me that r have had.’ 

Brant turned livid now as the old man went 
on., ' ' , “ 

* I said to myself : he is of my own blood, 
and the past .shall be wuped out. *’He .shall 
begin again.’ 

‘ I want to begin again, uncle,’ faltered 
Bi'ant. ■ 

‘As a thief,’ .said tlie old man* contemptu- 
ously, ‘ when I find you robbing me.’ 

‘ No, uncle ; yon take too bard a view of 
wluit I am doing. RealLv I tohi, you the 
truth.’ ’ 

‘I take the true viecv, sir,’ .said the old man. 
‘Listen. I came up here this moruiug feeling 
better, and determined to have it out with you. 

“ He can’t begin a fre.sli life,” I .said, “ with a 
load of debt upon his back. He shall tell ine 
frankly every penny he owes, and if it'’s ten 
■thousand pound.s, I’ll pay all, and he .shall 
start with a clean slate.” Now I came here 
open-handed, ready to take j'ours, and I find 
that you are as vile a .scoundrel as ever 
breathed.’ 

‘But, uncle, yon will not hear me; I’ — 

‘No; I will not hear you,’ cried the old 
man fiercely, and snatching up the plans lying 
upon the table, he quickly folded them to- 
gether. ‘Now, give me that coi)y — that vile 
forgery you have made.’ 

‘ What copy ?’ said Brant surliha 

‘That which I saw you button up in your 
pocketi’ 

‘You are all wrong, sir.’ 

‘I am right, boy. I stood watching yon 
for minutes before you guiltily felt my pres- 
ence. Give me that copy, I say.’ 

‘1 have no copy. If ,1 had, it’s miue.’ 

‘Am I to drag it fi'om you, then?’ cried 
Dalton, in a fierce low voice. ‘Give it to me, 
dog, before I call in help, and exi'to.se your 
sbame to the clerks in the otfice.’ 

‘1 have no copy,’ said Braut huskily. ‘What 
are you talking about? It was your fancy.’ 

The words had hardly left his lips before 
Dalton seized him by Llie breast, and made an 
attempt to drag open the coat which covei’ed 
the tracings. But he had over-rated hi.s 
.strength. 

"With one wrench Brant swung him round, 
and thrust him backward helple.ss into a chair, 
rushed to the door, turned and saw the old 
man lying back helpless, and .staring wildly at 
him. 

Then, opening the doors quickly, he passed 
out through both, closed them, and assumed a 
nonchalant air. Expecting moment by moment 
to hear his unck’.s voice, he went deliberately 
to his own room, took hi.s hat and went out, 
passing Wyriyaii in the hall, and giving him 
a furious look. 

^I'he next minute he. had sprung into a cab, 
and given the juaii the order to drive to St 
Jame.s’s Square, sitting back the while with 
one hand thrust into hi.s breast grasping the 
drawings, to gain which he liad sacrificed 
everything, determined now to go on to the- 


bitter end ;ind drive the nefariou.s bargain 
home. 

‘ It was 'll is ‘ own fault,’ he kejjt on saying 
to himself^ — ‘his own. fault. I wauted to be 
square. I showed it again and again. His 
own fault. If he had only spoken sooner ho 
might have saved it. Now, it Is loo late.’ 


UNITED STATES NORTH ATLANTIC 
•PILOT- CHART. 

Na-VIGATORS of the wide worhl’.s nierohant 
navies are tleepH grateful to the United Slate, s 
Hydrograifivic Office at Washington for the 
valuable information with res])cct to inavitiiue 
matters tJiat is issued at regular intervals ]>y 
that busy bi-anoli of the American Bureau of 
Navigation for the purpose of insuring the 
greate,st possible safety to life and property on 
the vyaste of waters. A sliipmaster who ven- 
tured to ‘rely .solely upon his own experience, 
albeit of a lifetime, would often be, found want- 
ing.. No matter boiv carefully a liydrograjdiical 
■survey is made, the officers occupied in this 
work -will scarcely claim that the resulting 
chart is likely to hold good for all lime. Rocks 
liave a nasty knack. ' of cropping up jnst wdiere 
least expected ; coral reefs are continually in 
coui'se • of . formation in certain parts of old 
Ocean ; and finality i.s denied to the indi-spens^ 
able w'ork of nautical surveyor.«. Winds and 
sea surface-currents are percliaiice scarcely so 
imprortant, ill this age of steam and Ihe screw 
propieller, as they were half a century earlier. 
Neverthele.ss, it wTmld be wrong to assume, that 
winds and currents are utterly ignored by navi- 
gators of steamships. Derelict ships, icebergs, 
and other drifting dangei’s, are a nnmaco to 
safe navigation, and .seafai'er,s naturally yearn 
to po,sses,s the late.st relial>le rcpiort.? relative 
thereto. 

The Briti.sli Ilydrogi’apfiiic Office, liaving at 
disposal .several specially fitted-out surveying 
sliijj.s, and a tecbiiical slaffi at the Admiralty 
second to none, i.s easily lii'st in tlie pi-oduction 
of navigating charts, enabling marinei's to keepv 
clear of ‘ merchant-juarring rock.s,’ .saiiflbanks, 
and similar dangers, existing around every 
j(,-.oa.st, and also in deojier water. In marine 
meteoi-ology, however, the United States has 
always been in the van. Prior to tbe advent 
of the illustri(ni.s Maury, very little was known 
as to the. partijular ])aris of the several oceans 
where navigators might expect the most favour- 
able winds and following currents. Yngne ideas 
p)revailed until Maurp'- was appointed Su]>e.nn- 
tendeut of tlie United States Naval Depot and 
Observatory in 1844, and evoh'ed order out of 
chaos. That renowned American seaman devoted 
every energy to detern lining .the shortest iios- 
sible routes for sailing-shipis. He coaxed navi- 
gators to co-operate with him by recording 
atniospiherical phenomena and items of natural 
history in logbooks, and forwarding tlie okser- 
vation.s to Wa-diington. Assisied by a compe- 
tent staff of United States Navy officer, s, Maury 
drew up charts .showing at a glance the bound- 
aries and characteristics of ocean winds and 
currents ; the best tracks for sailing-vessels ; the 
limits of fog, field-ice, icebergs, rain, and wliale- 
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food ; tngctLcr -svitli otlior data of interest to 
inerciiauts and navigatovs. Noitlier before nor 
since lias {uiytliing so valuable in marine 
meteorology been made public. ^Passages liave 
never been sborteued to such an extent, con- 
secpient on the .infi]‘sli.alling of facts obtained 
from ships’ logbooks. lied field and Piddington 
aeliievod mucb in clearing itp tlie liaze that 
oljscured the Law of Storms ; but Maniy sur- 
]',fissed all oilier v'orloirs in tlie wide dojnain of 
marine meteorology. His dangbter, Mrs Corbyn, 
in a biograjiby of ber fatber, written with filial 
affection in 1888, lias indicated wherein his 
scientific stT’engtli lay. He always endeavoured 
‘to keep the .mind uuhiased by theories and 
spoi’ulatious : never to have any wish, that an 
investigation should result in favour of this 
view in preference to that ; and never to 
attem]it by jnernature speculation to anticipate 
the result,? of investigations, but always to trust 
to the, investigations tbemaelves.’ So highly was 
bis work esteemed, both by merchants and 
scientists, that the commercial community of 
New York presented him with five thousand 
dollars in gold and a handsome scr\dee of 
silver : while tlie various learned Societies scat- 
tered over Euroi:)e and America vied with each 
otlnw in making him an honorary member. 

His mantle fell u])on A\’ortby shoulders, and 
Ids successors have always acted up to the best 
traditions of the nautical ■jirofession. In De- 
cember 1883 tlie United States H^’drographic 
Oflice commenced the is^ue of a monthly guide 
for navigators — the Pilot Chart of the North 
Atlantic Ocean — which is now eagerly sought 
after and consulted continually by mariners 
under every flag. Ifs practical utility has been 
proved up 'to the hilt, and each month’s issue i-s 
an improvement upon its piredecessoi*. Captain 
IT. Parsell, R.N.II., of the ocean greyhound 
Majudic^ oAddeuce before the Committee 

on Floating Derelicts, said with resjiect to the 
American Pilot Chart : ‘ T always have that 
chart liei'ore me when returning and sailing 
over the ocean. I take that chart, aird I con- 
sider that it is a very great guide, and an 
exceedingly great advantage to me. It tells me. 
the limits of fog reported,^ every derelict on the 
ocean, and almost every iceberg seen.’ This 
opiinion, from one of the. must experienced coni-* 
iimnders in the Atlantic trade, is fully borne 
out by many other navigators. No higher testi- 
mony is necessary. Reports of marine meteor- 
ology are regularly received at Mie Wasldngton 
Hydi‘ograj)hic Office from voluntaiy observers in 
war -ships and carrying-craft of all nationalities ,* 
from keepers of lifo-saviug stations along the 
American coast from Labrador to Mexico ; and 
from various other sources. The actual number 
of observers afloat is now about three thousand ; 
and on sliore there are over three hundred. 
The information thus obtained is placed in geo- 
graphical position on- daily synoptic charts, and 
no fewer than five hundred reports relative to 
the - North Atlantic are received every day. 
i Hhipg nxrder the^ British flag earnestly co-operate 
with the Washington -authorities in this gocri 
work. At Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Savannah, New Orleans, 
San Prancisco, Portland, Port Townsend, Chi- 
cago, and Olevelaftd, there are branch hydro- 


grapAde offices presided oyer by officers of the 
United States Navy, in close touch not only 
with seafarers, but also with the central office 
at Washington. Those on the Great Lakes have 
only just been opened; and the public spnrit 
of the citizens of Chicago and Cleveland is 
worthy of mention in this connection. The 
Masonic T|niple Association of Chicago granted 
the branch office of that city free quarters, the 
annual rental of whieli would ha've been three 
hundred and sixty ptounds, and also erected on 
the building a time-ball costing two hundred 
and eighty pounds. In return for this valuable 
concession, the Association merely required that 
the time-ball should be operated by the branch 
officials. Cleveland has acted similarly. 

During the financial year ended " Jxxiie. 30, 
1894, nearly seven thousand five hundred vessels 
in the several ports above mentioned W'ere 
^dsited by the staff; twenty-five thousand Pilot 
Charts and two thousand seven hundred Suy»pile- 
ments thereto were freely distributed. Shij)- 
masters visiting the above-mentioned American 
ports are always gladly welcoixied at the 
offices, and xingrudgingly furnished with eveiY 
necessary item of nautical information. Tim 
United States Hydrograpffiic Office is, as it 
were, the Intelligeru^e I)c 2 )artraent of the Avorld’s 
mercantile marine ; and masters of our largest 
linei's, of the less jmlatial, but equally neces.sf.iry 
cargo-boats, and of sailing-sliip).s, seldom omit a 
risit to the branch office, taking with them the 
observations recorded dining the passage. This 
facility for obtaining information is becoming 
every "day more proofou.? to tbo,se that go doivn 
to the vsea in shiprs. Not infrequently a five- 
thousand- ton steamer reaches piort with a full 
cargo, di.scharg'es, reloads, and sails again within 
three days 1 Hence the necessity for a ready 
reference such as is afforded by the Unite'd 
State.? Pilot Charts, Hydrographical Bulletins, 
or a visit to a branch office. ShipMna.stei’s, eithe.r 
directly, or a.ssi.sted by their officers, carefully 
recordj on forms furnished for that piurpose, 
information relative to trade-Avinds, ice, t'og.s, 
wrecks, drifting buoys, : storms, AAdmles, baro- 
metric pre.^^sure, temperature of air and sea, ibe 
use of oil a.s a sea-.smoothej’, Avaterajfouts, ocean 
currents, , routes of sailing-sliip)s and steamers, 
deep)-.sea .soiuidiug.s, auroras, thunder-.storms, 
electric pffjenomena, and general items of ocean 
weather. Tlie.se liiled-u]) forms are either 
handed in at one of the branch hydrograpihic 
offices, or foiuvarded by p)n.st to the Jlydro- 
grapxher at Washington. In either case, they are 
conrtefxusly acknowledged to the senders, and 
the data immediately placed in geograpdiical 
piosition on the. daily synojitic cliarts from 
Avhich the monthly Pilot Cliarts are pirepinred. 

For convenience of reference, the Pilot Charts 
are pirinted in tlu’ee colours. The black frame- 
Avork is merely a Merivxtor ebart, by .seamen 
preferred to all others for naA’igating purpose.? ; 
the blue data comprise Aveather foreca.sts and 
routes for the en, suing month, compiled from 
the aeciminlated exqxerience of many masters in 
preA-ious years ; and the red text, pjaeed on the 
chart only one day prior to publication, is a 
concise yet clear revieAv of the previous month’s 
AA’-eather, stom-tracks, fog limit.?, ice, derelict 
ships, wreckage, and similar data. In the space 
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over tlie land of the four continents there is 
also general information of exceptional interest 
to seafarers. Quite recently, the United States 
Hydrographic Office has commenced the issue of 
similar charts for the NortE Pacific and the 
Great Lakes. They bid fair to attain equal 

popularity.' 

. Derelict .ships (see Ghanihers’s Journal, January 
20, 1894) are a source of danger to passing 
vessels ; and perhaps some of the missing 
steamers of late years have met their fate by 
colli.sion ■with an abandoned ship. The United 
States Hydrographic Office has neif^ier forgotten 
nor ignored this fact. Without undue promi- 
nence, tracks of drifting derelicts are grapliically 
repre.sented on the Pilot Chart for «ach month 
so long as these menaces to safe navigation 
cumber the surface of the ocean. Some of 
these derelicts have drifted right across the 
Atlantic Ocean ; some have wandered aimle!3sly 
about in mid- Atlantic for many months, until 
wind and sea have riven the shattered hulls 
into their constituent iiarts. An American 
.schooner, the Fannie E. fVolston, has probably 
the record drift in point of time. She was 
abandoned off the coast of Virginia in October 
1891, moved eastward till the fortieth meridian 
was reached, remained almost stationaiy for 
several months, then drifted we.stward, got into 
the Gulf Stream again, and was last seen in 
October 1894 only about two hundred miles 
from the position where she had been left 
lonely just three years previously! Two Ame- 
rican timber-laden schooners, the Tiventy-one 
Friends and the JF. L. IVidte, drifted from 
America to Europe after abandonment. This 
class of ve.ssel.s are frequently dangerously 
uudermanued, cannot reduce sail sufficiently 
sliarp in a sudden squall, become dismasted, 
and are left in a water-logged condition at the 
first favourable opportunity. A petition signed 
by alKjut eleven hundred British shipmasters 
who had coiumauded vessels in the North 
Atlantic trade up to date, called for inter- 
national co-operation in the destruction of dere- 
lict dangers. A joint Departmental Oominiltee 
which .sat to consider the matter has reported 
ai.h'ej“sely on grounds which seamen cannot 
regard as serious, and in opposition to the 
recommendation of the Internutinnal Marine. 
Conference of 1888-89. Mr T. H. Ismay, man- 
aging owner of the far-famed Wliite Star 
steamers, in the course of his valualde evidence 
before the Committee said that his commanders 
regarded dertdiet ships as dangerous ; that his 
company has cabled from America any informa- 
tion of this nature reported subsequent to the 
issue of the latest Pilot Chart, which is regu- 
larly supplied to shiimiasters by the United 
States Hydrographic Office ; and that his com- 
]jany w-ould 'willingly contribute towards any 
expense incurred by sending out war-.ships in 
quest of derelicts. To Mr Ismay i.s due the 
first suggestion that steamships .should keep along 
specified routes while ci’ossing the North Atlantic 
which are u.sed to-day, thanks to the advocacy 
of the Pilot Chart. The ado])tion of his pro- 
positions with respect to derelicts would prob- 
ably still further enhance the safety of the 
travelling public and seafarens generally. 

Icebergs and field-ice are more likely to he 


met witli in the North Atlantic from PebrUfary 
to. August, althougli in some years straggling 
bergs are seen tliroughout tlie t-welve montlis. 
The probable Jiniits of this danger are carefully 
indicated on each month’s Pilot Chiirt. Field- 
ice is fonned on the sea-surface in winter ; ice- 
bergs are detached pieces of Greenland glaciers 
drifted south by the Labrador current. It is 
supj)osed by some that the proximity of ice 
may readily be determined, even in foggy 
weather, by a fall in the .sea-surface tempera- 
ture. Nothing can be further from the trutli. 
Many instances are on record of ships close to 
icebergs, in clear weather, finding the .sca-teni- 
peratnre precisely the same as for many a league 
on each side thereof. Under similar atmospher- 
ical conditions a rapid fall of twenty degree.s 
Fahrenheit in a few niiniites has been experi- 
enced without an iceberg showing above the 
horizon. Captain S, T. S. Lecky, '^E.N.IL, first 
brought this fact prominently hefm’e the nautical 
public in liis practical work entitled Wrinkles 
in Practical Navigation. 

The longest way round is often the shortest 
wa)'’ to a vessel’s destination. Sailing-iship 
routes on the Pilot Charts clearly show, for 
example, how nnadvisahle it would he ■for a 
navigator, bound to England from the equator, 
to make direct for his destined haven. In mid- 
Atlantic there is a region of high barometric 
pressure, around which the winds circulate in the 
same way as the hands of a watch. Hence, on 
the eastern side, where northerly winds prevail, 
the outward-bound .sailing-ship has a fair •\vind. 
On the western side of the North Atlantic, 
liowever, where southerly ■winds are probable, 
the ve-ssels boiind to Europe are favourably 
situated. It is for tliis reason that the outward- 
bound vessels make a fairly direct track; while 
those homeward-bound are compelled to malic 
a wide sweep to tbe westward out of the straight 
line. Again, old sailing-ships in ballast, boimd 
to Canada for a cargo of timber, will actually 
.sail right round this central Atlantic area of 
high barometric pre.ssure, rather than contend 
against the per.sistont westerly winds of higher 
latitudes. Maury first drew attention to the 
desirability of adoj)ting this longer route, in 
order to obtain a rpiicker passage. Ship.s of 
this description hound we.stward steer south-west 
from the English Channel, as thongh bound 
across the ecpiator, until tbe twentieth parallel 
of north latitude is reached ; then steer due 
west before the easterly winds of that region, 
gradually turn to the northward as the American 
coast is approached, and tlnrs have a quicker 
and finer passage than would he possible along 
the fiftieth parallel. 

A glance at the .storm-tracks sliovm on the 
Pilot Charts affords every evidence that ■weather 
forecasters on this side of the North Atlantic 
are at a decided disadvantage should they rely 
solely upon the indications of their ov^n barom- 
eters. As a general rule, to which there are 
most curious exceptions, cyclonic storms of that 
ocean which divides, yet unites, the continents 
of Europe and North America, either have their 
origin in the West Indies, proceed westward, 
then, follow the trend of the coast to Newfound- 
land, and thence onward to the north of Scot- 
land ; .or move seaward from America towards 
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jScwfoundlancl, and theinie travel eastward. Iii- 
slaiices are nut wanting of storms from tlie two 
sources coalescing near Newfoundland; and 
again single storms iiave split nj) into two or 
more during the passage across. Hence it is 
matter for congratulation that shipmasters remote 
from telegraphic coumiunication so seldom sutfer 
severely from niisl.akes in predictions. The 
thickness of the storm-tracks shown on the 
Pilot Chart varies directly as the intensity of 
the cyclones. 

Fog is a serious source of anxiety to the 
masters of steamships along the much-frerpiented 
North Atlantic routes. Sleep is then a luxirry 
to them, inasmuch as they are always well in 
evidence on the bridge until the fog has either 
cleared oil nr been left astern. And yet Oap- 
tein Parseli, after the experience of half a 
century, agrees substantially witii Mark Twain 
that life is safer on board a large liner than 
on .shore ! Occa.sionally, the continuous expo- 
sure in foggy weather proves too much for the 
anxious watchers on the bridge, and the master 
of tlie Jmer?'c(i, Ca])laiu Grace, after nobly ful- 
filling Ins duty in tliis way, crept below to die. 
Safety is ail imporlaut, but passages nmst be 
made. 

Ocean meteorology clues not lend itself readily 
to exact mathematical treatment. Tl)e observa- 
tioics are scattered over large areas most irregu- 
larly, and not infrequently several years elapse 
between the passage of one ship and the next 
over the same geographical position. The proper 
a]ipreeiation (h' this fact has raised Maury to 
the highest pinnacle of fame, and rendered the: 
United States J.hlot Chart the best friend of 
navigfitors crossing the North Atlantic, Of all 
the nations, America is fad/e prince-ps in metlnxls 
of keeping mariners promptly acquainted with 
every aid or difiicnlty along their routes in the 
North Atlantic or the Nortli Pacific. 


THE CAPTAIN IMOEATTPS LAST ‘ : 
AFFAIR. 

CHAPTER II. — AT ‘THE DEVILi ON TWO STICKS.’ 

It was mid-day, and the Captain Guido Moratti 
was at liome in his lodging in ‘The Devil on 
Two Sticks,’ Not an attractive address ; but 
tlien this particular hostel was not frequented 
by persons who were squeamish about names, 
or— -any other thing. The liouse^itself lay in 
tlie Santo Spirito. ward of Florence, filling up 
the end of a chiassolino or blind alley in a 
back street behind the church of Santa jTelicita, 
and was well known to all who had ‘business’ 
. to transact. , It had also draw-n towards it the 
attention of the Magjiifici Signori, and the long 
arm of the law would have reached it ere 
this but for the remark made by the Secretary 
Madiiavclli, ‘ One does not purify a city by 
stopping the sewers,’ he said ; and added with 
a grim sarcasm, ‘and any one of us might have 
an urgent affair to-morrowq. and need an. agent 
— let the dei’il rest on Jiis two sticks.’ And it 
wa-s so. 

Occasionally, the talons of Messer the Gonfa- 
loniere would close, on some unfortunate gentle- 
1 man who had at the time no ‘ friends,’ and then 


he was never seen again. But arrests were 
never made in the house, and it was conse- 
quently looked upon as a secure place by its 
customers. The room occupied by Moratti was 
on the second floor, and was lighted by a small 
window which faced a high dead wall, %ifi'ording 
no view beyond that of the blackened stone- 
wox'k. The^ captain, being a single man, could 
afford to live at his ease, and though it was 
mid-day, and past the dinner hour, had only 
just risen, and was fortifying himself with a 
measure of Chianti. He was seated in a solid- 
! looking chai/, his goblet in his band, and his 

1 long legs clothed in black and white trunks, 

I the Siena colours, resting on the table. The 
upper part* of his dress consisted of a closely 
I fitting pied surcoat, of the same hues as his 
trunks ; and round his waist he wore a webbed 
I chain belt, to which was attached a plain but 
useful- looking poniard. Tiie black hair on his 

head was allowed to grow long, and fell in 

natural curls to his broad shoulders. He had 
no beard ; but under the severe arch of his 
nose was a pair of long dark moustaches that 
completely hid the mouth, and these he wore 
in a twist that almost reached his ears. On 
the table where his feet re.sted was his cap, 
from which a frayed feather stuck out .stiffly; 
likewise his cloak, and a very long sword in 
a velvet and wood scabbard. The other articles 
on the table were a half-empty tl.ask of wine, a 
few dice, a pack of cards, a mask, a wisp of 
lace, and a broken fan. The walls were bare 
of all ornament, except over the entrance door, 
whence a crnci tied Christ looked down in his 
agony over the musty room. A spare chair or 
two, a couple of valise.s and a saddle, together 
with a heel, hidden behind some old and shabby 
curtains, completed the furniture of the chamber ; 
but such as it was, it was better aceomniodation 
than the captain had enjoyed for many a day. 
For be it known that ‘ Tlie Devil on Two 
Sticks’ was meant for the aristocrats of the 
‘profession.’ The charges were accordingly high, 
and there was no credit allowed. No I No! 
The knew ‘ better tlian to triust his 

loiige.st-sworded clients for even so small a 
matter as a brown pno/o. Bnt at present Moratti 
was in funds, for tliirty broad crowns in one’s 
^jiocket, and a horse worth full thirty more, 
went a long way in those days, and besides, he 
had not a little luck at the cards last night. 
He thrust a sinewy hand into his pocket, and 
jingled the coins there with a coini'oiiable sense 
of proprietorship, and for the moment hi.s face 
was actually pleasant to look upon. The face 
was an eminently handsome one. It was difli- 
cnlt to conceive that tho.se clear, bold features 
were those of a thief. They were rather those 
of a soldier, brave, resolute, and hasty per- 
haps, though hardenetl, and marked by success. 
Tliere was that in them whicli seemed to mark 
a past very diderent from the present. And it 
had been so. But that story i.s a secret, and 
w.e must take the captain as we find him, 
nothing more or less than a bravo. Let it be 
I remembered, however, that this hideous pro- 
j feasion, altliongh looked upon with fear by all, 
j was not in those days deemed so dishonourable 
j as to utterly cast a man out of the pale of his 
j fellows. Triches, the bravo of Alexander VI., 
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BANKING IN IKELAND. 

BEMINXSCE^'GBS OB AN lUISH BANK OFFICIAL, 

Ireland has good reason to be proud of lier 
banks, and their system of banking is perhaps 
as perfect as any that can be devised. The 
small local banks and private banking firms 
whieh are so numerous in England do not 
exist in the Emerald Isle, and their absence 
gives an air of stability to Irish banking which 
it might not otherwise possess. Instead, Ireland 
has nine great banks, and these have so spread 
a network of branches over the country, that 
every little town and village is provideVl with 
banking accoinniodation. That these banks do 
a lucrative business may be judged from the 
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]}oth you and I are like those Easteim tigers 
who once having tasted blood, must go on for 
ever — see ; ’ and lie laid his lean band on the 
liravo’s shoulder, ‘why not revenge on the 
whole sex the wrong done you by one’ 

Tlie captain swung round suddenly and shook 
off ])i Lippo’s hand. ‘Don’t touch me,’ he 
cried ; ‘ at times like this I am dangerous, 
li^uit demon put into your mouth the words j 
yon have just usedl They have served your 
purpose — and she shall die. Count me out the 
money, the full hundred— and go.’ 

‘It is there;’ and Di Lippo pointed with 
hi.s finger to the purse, ‘iou will find the 
tale, complete— a hundred crowns— count them 
at your leisure. Addio I captain. I .shall hear | 
good news soon, I trust.’ Kubbing the palms 
of his hand, s together, he stepped softly from 
the room. 

Guido Moratti did not hear or answer him. 
IJi.s mind had gone back with a rush for ten 
years, ■when the work of a woman had made 
him sink lower than a beast. Such thing.s 
happen to men sometimes. He had sunk like 
a stone thrown into a lake; he had been 
destroyed utterly, and it wa.s sufficient to say 
that he lived now to prey on his fellow-crea- 
tures. But he had never thought of the revenge 
tliat Di Lippo had suggested. Now that he 
did think of it, he remembered a story told in 
the old days round the camp fires, when they 
were hanging on the I’ear of 0!iarle.s’s retreat- 
ing army, just before he turned and rent the 
League "at Eornovo. Rodrigo Gonzaga, the 
Spaniard, had told it of a countryman of his, 
a native of Toledo, who for a wrong done to 
him by a girl had devoted himself to the doing 
to death of women. It was horrible | and at 
the time he had refu-sed to believe it. Now 
be was face to . face witli the same horror — 
nay, he had even embraced it. He had lost | 
his soul ; but the price of it was not yet paid i 
in revenge or gold, and by heaven '. he I 
would have it. He laughed out as loncily i 
and cheerfully as on that winter’s night when 
ho rode off through the snow ; and laying 
hands on the purse, tore it open, and the con- 
tents rolled out upon the table. ‘The price 
of rny soul 1 ’ he sneered as he held up a hand- 
ful of the coins and let them drop again witii 
a clash on the heap on the table. ‘It is more 
than Judas got for his — ha! ha!’ 


fact that, with one exception, they pay their 
shareholders dividends of from eight and a half 
to twenty per cent. Considering the very un- 
Wourable conditions under 'which banking has 
of late years been carried on, results like these, 
it must be admitted, are very remarkable. Of 
course the rates charged are higher than in 
England, jmt then a "large proportion of the 
business done in Ireland, especially in remote 
agricultural districts, is of a small and trouble- 
some description, which most English banks 
would not accept. In the south and west, 
where farm?! are, generally speaking, very small, 
and the tenants consequently needy, the banks 
liave to advance an immense amount of money 
in e.xeeedi*igly small sums. These advances are 
made on bills signed by the borrower and .some 
of his neigliboius who go security for him, and 
the sums so lent range from five to ten pounds. 

1 liave frequently .seen as many as seven and 
eight names on a bill of this kind, which fact 
speaks volume.s for the financial position of the 
men accommodated. The banks accept payment 
by easy instalments ; and be is considered a good 
man who can reduce his bill by ten shillings 
each quarter. In this way the bills are gradu- 
ally reduced to very small sums— -sometimes to 
one pound — before they are finally cleared off. 
Needless to say, Bank of England rates ■would 
not pay a bank for the time— to say nothing of 
the troirble — lost over business of this kind. 
Still the rate charged— about ten per cent.— -isj 
all things considered, very moderate, and is 
cheerfully paid for the accommodation, 

Tlien, again, current accounts are opened Tor 
small shopkeepers and tradesmen, .the creditor 
balauce.s of which never I’each twenty pounds, 
or sometimes even ten pounds. In England, a 
bank would charge for keeping such accounts ; 
but in Ireland we are too poor ‘to ride the 
high-lior.se,’ juid have to be satisfied when these 
ciLstomers restrain a propensity to overdraw, 
which they invariably develop as soon as a 
1 cheque-book is placed in their hands. 

I was once sent temporarily-~about twenty 
years ago — to a small town near the south-we.st 
coast, and found that several persons who could 
neither read nor wiite bad current accounts in 
the bank there. When these people wanted to 
remit money, they brought a blank cheque to 
the bank, ■vvhich was filled up by one of the 
officials, and the illiterate di’awerb maidc duly 
witnessed. In one of these cases there was a 
considerable complication, for the illiterate pro- 
prietor of a cheque-book did not understand a 
word of English. Eortunately, the manager 
spoke a little Irish, and was generally able to 
understand him, though it sometimes happened 
that after half an hour had been lost in trying 
to learn the old countryman’s wi.shes, he had 
to be marched off to fetch an interpreter. JTost 
of the people there spoke Irish — though they 
understood English also — and bank olOcials often 
find a little knowledge of it extremely useful, 
A brother-cashier told me he once recovered 
five ]>ounds by hearing a countryman to whom 
he had overpaid that amount stating so in 
Irish to a friend, the countryman never imagin- 
ing the cashier was so accomplished a linguist. 

Ancient coins and other souvenirs of the past 
are constantly finding their ivay into banks. 1 
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have seen a handful of gold pioees belonging lo 
the fifteenth century vhi oh were dug out under 
the ruins of an old church. But the most 
curious thing I ever saw jiresented at a bank 
was handed to me about this time. One day, 
a beggar put something wrapped np in brown 
paper on the counter before me, and asked 
if 'it was worth anything. 1 opened tlie 
parcel, and found it contained a peculiarly 
shaped piece of old metal, terribly eaten away 
by rust, I asked the man wdiere he found it, 
and what lie meant by tbinkiii" it was of 
value, and he replied that he picked it up on 
the sea-shore. He proceeded to scrape off some 
of the rust, and pointed to a thin plate of gold 
beneath. I reque.sted him to leave <ft with me 
for a few days ; and tliat evening, with the 
aid of some acids, I cleaned it up so as to be 
able to perceive that it was a sword-hilt of 
apparently very ancient make. There was an 
inscription on the gold, but with the exception 
of the word ‘Dios,’ it was illegible. I sent tlie 
hilt to the Museum, and received a reply 
informing me that it was probably a I’elic of 
the Spanish Armada, which had at last been 
washed ashore after having been for centuries 
at the bottom of the sea. The authorities 
enclosed two pounds for the poor finder, who, 
needless to sa}', was delighted to receive them. 

Tellers frequently receive back money which 
they had overpaid. Sometimes this is returned 
anonymously, and sometimes it is handed b.ack , 
by Catholic clergymen wlio learn about it in 
ttie confessional. "Once, after I had been .some ! 
years stationed in a large country town in the 
south, a letter was received at the bank one 
moiTjing addressed as follows : ‘ To tlie man 

witli the money in the Bank,’ The manager 

thought that this was meant for me. Inside 
the envelope was a pound note, on tlie back of 
which was .scrawled, ‘Patricks Day three years.’ 
This was intelligible enough. I turned up my 
‘Balance Book’ of the PZth March tliree years 
before, and found that 1 had been short one 
pound on that day. 

The Irish peasant is, as a rule, honest in 
his dealings with the bank. Of course he is 
no better than any one else in this respect : 
he will take all the money the bank is willing 
to lend him, without considering whether he 
is ever likely to be able to return it. Further, 

if hard pressed, he will resort to every means 

in his power to defeat the bank’s proee.ss. But 
all this is, in his opinion, fair and above- 
board. lie has also a disposition to keep any- 
thing he is overpaid, and to look on it as a 
sort of godsend, which it would he unlucky to 
return. " With these exceptions, however, he is 
fairly straight ; and during an cxjierience of 
twenty-three years, 1 have met with but one 
case of downright roguery. This liap 2 ienecl on 

a busy fair day, when I had a large crowd 

before me waiting to be paid. I was casbixig 
a cheque for a respectable cattle-dealer, and 
while lie was counting the money, I had turned 
to attend to somebody else, whexi T hoard him 
say, ‘I think this is a pound short, sir.’ ‘Per- 
haps so,’ I said ; ‘let me see.’ I took the notes, 
counted them, found it was as he had .stated, 
and handed him another jjounrl. Some fifteen, 
minutes afterwards, a man to whom I had just 


given some five-ponnd notes, called out, ‘This 
is five pounds short.’ 1 knew this could not 
he, for the first mistake had made me particu- 
larly careful. . I toLl the man to count his 
money again. He did, and then threw the 
noles back to me, saying be would like to see 
me make them moi’e. 1 reckoned them : they 
were certainly five pound.s short, yet 1 felt as 
]')ositive as I had ever felt about fan'thiiig that 
the money was correct when I gave it to 
him. 

1 deliberated for an instant what I .should do. 
No use to tell him to come hack in the even- 
ing after T had balanced my cash, for 1 sus- 
pected he had the money, and I knew that if 
lie once left the oilice I would never see it again. 
I recollected now having seen, him near tlio 
counter when I was paying the cattle-dealer 
the [lound his money was short, and felt con- 
vinced that I had a rogue to deal with. Ac- 
cordingly, I passed round to the public part of 
the office, and examined the floor imder the 
counter; hut the note was not there. There 
was a big crowd looking on, and the fellow 
pretended to be very indignant at being doubted, 
1 asked him if he had atiy objection to turn 
his pockets inside out, and he immediately 
emptied their contents on the counter. He also 
opened his Avaisteoat, jAermitted me to examine 
his slceve-s, and expressed his Avillinguess to un- 
dress himself altogether if T wished. I was fairly 
puzzled, and was about to give it U 2 >, when it 
occurred to me to look under his hoots. When 
I asked him to move his feet, however, he 
emphatically declined to do so, and I knew at 
once his reason for refusing. I half turned to 
request the manager to send for a policeman, 
and as I did so 1. saw the fellow give his leg 
a sudden kick back, which sent the note flying 
from under his hoot across the floor. I shouhl 
have liked to pirosecute this man for attemjited 
fraud, if only for the sake of example ; but 
my superiors advised to let the matter drop. So 
he got off. 

Of course forgeries and frauds of that descrip- 
tion occaisionally come under our notice in a 
bank; but the majority of these are hut repeti- 
tions of Avhat we every day read about in the 
records of the criminal courts, and are of little 
•interest. Two cases of a p)eciiliar nature, Loav- 
ever, came under my observation. In one, a 
gentleman’s coachman presen teil a cheque, Avhich 
purported to be his master’s, at the bank for 
payment. Tin? cheque aa'us made payable to 
the coachman ; but the merest glance at it 
shoAved that it Avas neither filled up nor signed 
by the gentleman ; in fact, no attempt Avas 
made to imitate his liandAvriting. On being 
questioned, the man coolly admitted that lie 
had procured a blank cheque and had filled it 
up himself. Apparently, he Avas loo stupid or 
too ignorant to knoAV that his attenijifc vvould 
bo detected by the difference in' handwriting. 
The reason be gave for hi.s action Avaa that ha 
Avas leaving his" master’s employment, and that 
there Avas a conflict of opinion between them 
as to the amount of AAmges which Ai’as due to 
him. Not being able to reconcile, this differ- 
ence, the man conceived the idea of drawing 
on his master’s, account for what he believed 
was oAving to him. He Aims ■ much frightened 
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when lie was informed tliat lie had committed 
a penal o [fence ; but xinder the circumstances, 
we let him off with a caution. 

The other case was rather amusing. Mr X. 
was a very feeble but wealthy old merchant 
who kept a current account with ns. He was 
a bachelor. His only relative was a nephew, a 
wild young scapegrace, with whom, on account 
of his conduct, he was not on speaking terms. 
His uncle was, however, a soft-hearted gentle- 
man, and was in the habit of directing his 
cderk to give the neiihew a pound or two 
occasionally. These payments the clerk always 
made by cheque, in order to have vouchers for 
them; and these cheques, like all others on the 
merchant’s accounts, were filled up and signed 
by the clerk, his employer, owing to paralysis 
in the hands, being unable to write himself. 
The old merchant kept only one clerk, and 
his oflice was at the top of a rather high 
house. He came to ns one day in a very 
troubled condition, stating that he had been 
going over the bank account for the past year 
with his clerk, and that he was amazed to find 
that his nephew had received at least three 
times as many cheques as he had authorised. 
His clerk, he said, had closely examined every 
one of the paid cheques — whicli all bore the 
nephew’s eudorsenieut — and admitted that they 
were all genuine. Further, his clerk was quite 
positive that he, Mr X., had duly authorised 
the issue of every one of them. At first sight, 
it looked like a case of collusion between the 
nephew and clerk ; but this solution of the 
mystery the merchant would not hear of, velie- 
meutly declaring that he had perfect confidence 
in his clerk, and considered him above sus- 
picion. On reihiction, we, too, saw that he was 
right in thi.«, for the elerk was well to do, and 
certainly unlikely to 3'isk his situation for such 
a comparatively small sum. The only other 
conceivable explanation — that the merchant was 
making a mistake, and had forgotten having 
authorised some of tlie cheques — was ridiculed 
by tliat gentleman as absurd. The case was 
apparently one which would have taxed tlie 
genius of Mr Sherlock Holmes, and we were 
quite unable to assist our client in unravel- 
ling it. 


give that scamp of a nephew of mine two pounds 
this evening.’ 

‘All right, sir,’ the clerk would respond; and 
in due course the nephew would receive his 
two pounds. It happened, however, that after 
his interview with ixs, Mr X. told his clerk he 
would give nothing more to his nephew for a 
very long time. The scapegrace, not knowing 
this, turned up at the foot of the staircase that 
evening; and the clerk was naturally astonished 
to hear the merchant again call out the usual 
two-pound c^redit for the nephew. His sus- 
picions were aroused, and he ran down-stair-s, 
just in time to see the enterprising youth vanislj- 
ing out of the door. His uncle was exceedingly 
mad for a avhile ; but I believe he was tickled 
by the humour of the trick, and I heal’d thei'e 
was a reconciliation some time afterwards. 

One cannot be a number of years in a bank 
without coining into contact with many peculiar 
cluiracters ; but the most eccentric individual I 
ever came across was pointed out to lue shortly 
after I joined the service. A brother-official 
one day directed my attention to a respectable- 
looking farmer who had just entered the office. 
At first sight I saw nothing remarkable about 
the man; but I was presently amazed when I 
looked at his trousers. While one leg of the 
garment was made of an ordinary nice Lweetl, 
tlie other was composed of the coarsest corduroy, 
all w’orn and patched. The man transacted his 
business in a perfectly sensible manner, and 
after he had left the office, 1 heard his story. 
It appeared that he was a particularly devout, 
though somewliat extreme Catholic, and that his 
mind had become affected on religious matters. 
I-Iis hallucination took shape in the belief that 
one of his legs had turned Protestant. He was 
further persuaded that he was to be lost for all 
eternity if he did not succeed in converting it 
hack to ‘the true faith.’ I believe he first 
tried some mild measures to bring the erring 
one again within the fold. The renegade leg, 
however, proving obstinate, he changed hi.s 
tactics, ami heaped every indignity upon it iu 
an endeavour to effect by lumi-shmeiit what 
persuasion had failed to accoinjilish. Xot only 
was the unhappy pervert cased in corduro}' 
trousers, but he used to walk about his farm 



elerk. Being veiy absent-minded, he constantly bed at night, while the faithful one was made 
forgot whatever instructions he Ifad to give hi.s i comfortable. Probably much of this was e.x- 
subordinate until lie had reached the bottom of ^ aggerated. I never heard the result of the 
the staircase and was about to step into tlie ; tmatment. 
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street. On these occasions, he xvould go hack 
to the foot of - the .stairs and .shout upi his 
directions to the clerk, who was unable to see 
him oil account of the staircase being a winding 
one. Apparently the nephew wa.s acquainted 
with this habit of his nude’s, for it appeared 
he u-sed to watch at the other side of the street 
until he saw him leave. He would tlien rnsh 
aciuss, and being a capital mimic, would stand 
at the foot of the .stairs and call out in his 
uncle’s voice to the clerk above sometliing like 
thie: ‘Mr Blank I are you there, Mr Blank?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ , would come from the top of the 
stairs. ■ ■ . 

‘I forgot to say, Mr Blank, that you might 


A ‘run’ on a bank is a time during which 
many strange incidents occur, I had such an 
experience— imniediately after the failure of the 
Munster Bank iu 1885. The run commenced 
with the Bank of Ireland, which, with its 
million of reserve and large proportion of 
immediately available as, set to iiabilit}q is prob- 
ably one of the soumlest and wealthiest cor- 
porations of its kind in the universe. That 
in_ ordinary times the general jmblic recognise 
this to be so, may be judged by the liigli price 
of its stock, which stands at about three hundred 
and forty pounds, or several points higher than 
that of the Bank of England itself. 

The suspension of payment by the Munster 
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Bank of cour«c caused a money paiuc in Ire- 
kind, and the action of the Bunk of Ireland 
in letting it go down was severely criticised in 
the Nationalist press. Tliis criticism, together 
with the ill-will of the shareholders and deposi- 
tors of the suspended bank, quickly caused a run 
upon some of the country branches of the Bank 
of Ireland. The run from the beginning was fast 
and furious ; and though tlie bank*^ina(le every 
elfort to restore confidence, even to parading a 
million of gold, which it got from the Bank of 
England, through the streets of Dublin, it was a 
considerable time before it was chtwked. Unfor- 
tunately, before things had quieted down, other 
banks were attacked, and in the town wliere I was 
then stationed — and where there w(i|^ no branch 
of tlie Bank of Ireland — we had a very smart 
experience indeed. It was plain, however, from 
the commencement that the run ivas directed at 
the Bank of Ireland, rather than at us. The 
country people seemed to be even less anxious 
to draw their deposits than to get rid of what- 
ever Bank of Ireland notes they possessed. 
In exchange for these they gladly accepted our 
notes, though, when I’equested, we gave gold, 
and found it good policy to do so, for it tended 
to restore confidence. Most of the depositors 
drew their money in gold ; but some were 
quite satisfied to take our notes. Many did 
not seem to know that they were entitled to 
demand gold, and requested to be paid their 
money in the same form as they had lodged 
it. One old woman who made this demand 
was drawing a large sum which had been 
deposited for four or five years. 
standing, she professed to be able to tell me 
the items of Avliich her depositwas originally 
composed. So many sovereigns, she said, so 
many hall-sovereigns, the rest in notes, ‘but 
not a Bank of Ireland note in the whole of it,’ 
Occasionally a depositor when paid his money 
would, after ' counting it carefully over, hantl 
it back to me again, apparently qtiite sati.sfied 
with this proof of our solvency. The crushing 
in front of the counter was often severe, and 
excitement would at such times run high, each 
nuui struggling with his neighbour to reach 
the cash office before the last sovereign was 
paid. I found it an excellent plan to spill 
a bag of a thousand sovereigns or so on the 
table immediately behind me, but in full view 
of the public. When the people saw we had 
plenty left, they calmed down, and came for- 
ward in their proper turns. The shopkeepers 
did VIS good service during these times, making 
it a point to hand in their lodgments in the 
presence of the excite<l dejiositors. Our supply 
of gold running short one evening, I was 
despatched for a large supply after bank hours 
to the nearest <lepdt, which was in a city a few 
houi’s away by rail. I was to return by the 
first train in the morning, so as to have my 
precious c.harge in the bank before the business 
of the day commenced. I turned up at the 
depot in good time next morning, but, to my 
lioiTor, owing to the early hour, not a car 
was to be seen on any of the stands, I I'an 
wiltlly through .several streets- -no car anywhere. 
At last, when it was close on the train hour, I 
saw one standing before the house of a certain 
legal gentleman. When I reached it, the jarvey 


told me he laid been engageil to bring the 
lawyer to the train. My case was desperate, 
and under the circumstances, I considered any 
aclion w'a.s fair; so 1 said to the man: ‘Come 
with me, ami I w’ill give you live .shillings.’ 
‘Jump up, .sir,’ he replied ; and we dashed oil 
for the depot just as the legal geiitlemiiu 
ap]ieared on his steps and shook his uudwella 
at. us. When, liowever, my dilver saw the 
heavy iron box which two jinrlers were bring- 
ing out of the bank to hi.s car, lie undex'.'-tood 
at once how iiece.ssai‘y he was to me, ami 
i'e.solved to make the mo,st of lii.s opportunity. 
‘Beg pardon, sir,’ he said ; ‘I never eoiild have 
that heavy box at the train in lime for five 
shillings.’ 

I saw I was at his mercy; so, not to waste 
time, replied : ‘Have it in time and you will 
get ten.’ He was satisfied ; and we llew through 
the streets, reaching the station with just two 
minute.s to spare. 

It is extraordinary how very careless some 
poor people are of their money. I knew of 
a rate- col lector who was in the habit of hiding 
I his collection for several days at a time in the 
thatched roof of his house, in ordex’ to save 
I himself ten mmutes’ walk to the bank. One 
j night this roof took fire, and eighty pounds 
jin notes were burned with it. Quite recently, 
a poor woman opened a little box befox'e us 
in the bank and produced what appeared to 
be the burned remains of some pieces of paper. 
Closer ixispection showed that these piece.s of 
paper were the fragments of three Wik of 
England notes which had almost crumbled to 
dinst from damp. She stated that they had 
been buried for two years, and ‘that the water 
had got them.V With the greatest difliculty we 
managed to transfer the pieces to sheets of 
gum-papei', and thougli the numbers were either 
'defective or missing iiltogethei*, the Bank of 
England paid the notes on getting an iiulemnity. 
Strange to say, a l?rovincial Bank of Ireland 
note which was in the box with the English 
ones e.scaped the consequences of the two yeais^ 
burial, and was in so pei’fect a condition that 
the bank had no hesitation about paying it on 
pi'esentation. t. x. o’c. 

* ACONITE COLLECTOIIS ON THE 
SINGALILAA 

The subject of iny remarks i.s Aconite collected 
by Sirba BluHiahs dwelling in the Dai’jiliiig 
district, and occa.sionally making a journey to 
their native country, Pduitan, Of the deadly 
iiightsbadc tribe, the aconite is a plant which 
yiehhs to none in the virulent poison of its 
roots. It is to be found growing at an eleva- 
tion of ten thousand feet above the sea-level, 
and among other places on the Singalilas, a 
mountain range which is the watershed boundary 
between Nepxil and Bi‘iti.-^h tcrritoi’y north-west 
of Darjiling. Here two classes of aconite, 
Aconituia palrmtum and iYape/fas or ^epalu$, 
grow freely. 

Aconitmi pahnatum is collected iu abundance 
at Tongloo, the southern termination of the 
Singalilas ; but Nepahis, the more poisonous 




variety, requires a higlier elevation in which to 
thrive. It lakes kindly to the bleak rugged 
crags ol Buudukphoo (12,929 feet), and is to 
be found under the rhododendron covers and 
cold shady watercourses. It seldom grows taller 
than three feet, a single stalk with blue Hoovers 
springing from each bulb or root. The nativp, 
especially the hill-tribes, take aconite in its 
crude state as a remedy for various ailments, 
and every Bliotia has a few dried roots put 
away in some secure corner of liis hut. 

Early in October, when the aconite root has 
matured, one of the leading men of the village 
organise.? a party comprised of both sexes. He 
for the time being becomes their leader, settles 
all disputes and quarrels while out in camp, 
and while keeping an account of the general 
expenses, supplies to each the daily require- 
ments in the way of food. His first step 
is to take out a ‘permit’ from the Forest 
Department, which costs fifteen rupees. (If the 
party is proceeding to the Nepal hills, no 
permit is required, but a toll is charged at 
each station on every load.) He wraps the 
pass up in a rag, and places it in his network 
bag of valuables, collects his band together, 
and sets out for the higher ranges. They travel 
as lightly as possible, each carrying a thiimsi, 
or large bamboo basket, which contains a brass 
pot for cooking, a fiat iron .spoon to help out 
the rice, with a sufficient quantity of rice and 
vegetable.? to last five or six days. They also 
carry a thick Bliotiah blanket, with the indis- 
pensable hihrif or hatchet-knife, used also by 
the Goorkhas, fastened through the waistband. 
A strong sapling serves as a walking-stick and 
as a support for the basket, which is not un- 
strapped from the back until a halt is made. 
When tired, they relieve themselves by balanc- 
ing their load on the stick. 

The first stoppage in thedr march is generally 
made near a running .stream, when they remove 
the burdens oft* their backs and light a fire or 
two of brushwood by the aid of flint and steel: 
carried in the sheaths of their They 

■ do not drain the water off the rice, as is geuer-*^ 
ally done, but eat it in a moist lmass on big 
leaves fetched out of the jungle, with vegetables 
fried in oil, and an amazing number of hot 
clulliea.^ One hour sees them ‘'through tlieir 
meal and ready to continue the march again. 
When evening comes on, they make a second 
halt in some desirable place to spend the night, 
where they knock up temporary shelters made 
of bamboos, to keep off the night-dew, squat 
round the fire.s they have lighted, crack jokes, 
and relate adventures they have met with. 
The head-man, who is usually the centre of 
atti‘£i(ftion, has a fund of stories at his com- 
mand. Or if a lama— -as is not unfrequently 
the case — is the leader of the party, he gives 
extracts out of their religious writings. It is 
an interesting sight to see him perched on a 
faised bit of ground, with his followers lying 
round him in all postures, gazing with rapt 
attention while he gives episodes out of tlieir 


sacred books. The. I3hotiah.« arc of the BmUlhist 
religion, and own as their spiritual head the 
Great Lama of Tibet ; but the Buddhism to 
which they adhere is much interwoven with 
demon-worship. 

As night advances, and the party think it is 
time to'" retire, they di.«appear within their 
bamboo shelters, taking the precaution to put 
their hvJ:r{}s under their heads, in case of a 
night attack from the* robber tribe.? wlio hover 
about the frontier. Some of the hardier of the 
Sirbas sleep in the oiien air, with a hliinket 
about them, rheedle.ss of the cutting wind .and 
thermometer at zero. They are generally fol- 
lowed by a big woolly Tibetan dog, a fierce- 
looking animal resembling a bear, with large 
blue eye.s. ®It sleeps during the day, and keeps 
watch at night, giving low growls every now 
and again. 

As soon as the party has arrived at the 
slopes where aconite is plentiful, they build 
bamboo huts about five feet higli, with leaves 
for the roofs, and make the place generally 
habitable. After their morning meal, each 
shoulders Ids basket, and takes a .spade, for 
wliich a liandle has been made from a jungle 
sapling. They start for the slopes lower down, 
leaving the dog and one of the compaii}'- 
behind in charge of the camp. Before begin- 
ning operations, a ceremony has to be per- 
formed. 

The Nepalese seldom take up the trade of 
aconite collecting, as they have a super.stition 
that the presiding demon of the hills imprisons 
evil spirits in this plant, which fly out as soon 
as it is dug uj), and inflict dire calamity on the 
digger. Bhotiahs have this superstition also, 
with a remedy. They always have in their party 
a destroyer of these spirits ; and every morning 
before digging, the lama, standing on a con- 
venient lull with his crowd round him, makes 
a fire and bin'n.s some dTwuiw, a sort of resin, 
then putting two fingers in his mouth, he give.s 
several shrill whistles. All wait in breathless 
silence till an answering whistle is heardv an 
echo, the cry of a bird— pheasant as a rule— 
from the gorge below, or the soughing of the 
wind among the pines, which they take as the 
dying dirge of the spirits. ^ 

Thus satisfied, they commence the digging, 

I shake out the mud, and throw the roots into 
the basket. By evening yon can see them 
climbing up the hillsides from various directions, 
making for the encampment, where they empty 
out the conteirts of their baskets in heap,?, and 
cover them with bamboo leaves, to ketq) out 
the heavy frost of the night. The crdlectors 
work in couples, and during the day the roots 
are spread out to dry in the sun. When 
a sufficient quantity is collected and dried, 
bamboo frames are made, with a lire below, 
on which the aconite is pjlaced when the 
flame has died out. Three to four days over 
this artificial lieat dries up the root. While 
the firing process is going on, the man attend- 
ing to it ^ lias a cloth tied round his head, 
covering Ids nose, as it is injurious to inhale 
the fumes. It causes a feeling of heaviness, 
followed by .symptom,? not unlike intoxication. 

While the aconite is drying, the collectors fill 
in their time snaring pheasants, which come to 
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the open country to feed, teqjpiiig mutk-deer, ] 
which are plentiful on the iSingiilihis, and ■, 
shooting various other kinds of game to supply ! 
their immediate wants. The live pheasants and j 
deer they put into baniljoo baskets, and bring 
in to the stations for sale. 

The whole trip generally lasts a month ; and 
when sulficieut aconite has been collected and 
dried, the roots are pacdied in bas^cets, with 
other goods and chattels on the top, which 
make a very decent load, varying from one 
hundj'ed and twenty to two luuidre<l pounds. 
Sirba women are as sturdy as theianeu, and it , 
not unfrequently happens that their loads are { 
heavier than those of the so-called stronger | 
sex. When all are I’eacly, they shoulder their 
baskets and start off at a brisk pace, walking 
one behind the. other, from a di.stancc looking \ 
not unlike a huge serpent winding along thcj 
liill-patli. Keeping step, they move so rapidly | 
that it is diflicult for others unaccustomed to i 
hill-climbing to keep up with these hardy ' 
mountaineers. To one who understands their : 
language, it is by no means dull work walking ■ 
with them, as they are a jolly crowd, laugh- 
ing, chatting, and relating stories in their ! 
graphic Oriental manner— the sum and sub- > 
stance first, then the narrative in ,c:ctenso, not i 
leaviing out the most minute detail. 

Arriving at the commercial centre at the ' 
terininatiou of their march, the goods are soon j 
disposed of, and each man receives his share of ; 
the profits accoi’ding to the amount of aconite i 
he has collected. They then make their pur- ! 
chases for the winter, be-sides vegetable and i 
other seeds for the coming season, and once | 
more settle down to their quiet village life, ' 
to attend to the cultivation of potatoes, '"Indian | 
corn, bringaels (or brinjalls, the fruit of the , 
egg-plant), and cardamoui. 
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this country wo are not good at inventing 
names. The Chinese, the Japanese, and even 
the lied Indians, can all give us points and 
heat us in that apparently simple art. We 
fancy in Europe that we have done very well 
if wo can think of an appropriate simple name, 
such as George, Henry, or John Thomas. .But 
more primitive nations love a good long de- 
scriptive name, which tells you something about 
a man’s character. Thus, in 1890, when the 
Red Indians were on the war-path, the new.s- 
liapers were full of accounts of braves beai-ing 
the most picturesrpie and charming names. 
Among them were Sitting .Bull, Shaved Head, 
Toiuig-man-afraid-of-llor.‘ies, ]j.rokeu Arm, Big 
Foot, Yellow Hair, Red Thunder, Crazy Horses, 
Little Wound, Kicking Bear, and Red Cloud. 
Longfellow has written poetry about Driving 
Cloud, ‘ the chief of the mighty Omahas,’ and 
has acquainted us with Raiu-in-the-Face, Great 
Pearl .Feather, Big Sea Watoi’, Face-in-a-Misl, 
Storm Fool, and Son of the Evening Star. 
Even the elder Disraeli waxes enthusiastic over 
these Red Indian names, and mentions with 


admiration the e.vainples of Great Swift Ananv, 
Dawn of the Day, Sun-bright, .Path Opener, 
and Great Eagle. 

But the Red Indian must hide Ids diniiuislied 
head when he comes into competition witli the 
Heathen Chinee. The daughter of one of the 
Chinese ambassadors accredited to Loiidon re- 
joiced in the romantic and expressive appella- 
tion of The Tottering .Lily of Fascination. There 
is a Chinese discase-god kucuvn as Hr liusde- 
and-Bonc .Pain ; and another with the still 
longer name of Mr Imperfect-in-every-part-of- 
hi.s-.Bod}'. This latter god is apparently a kind 
of residuary legatee of all the diseases not 
especially appropriateil to other deities. 

But wonderful as the.se Chinese names arc, 
perhaps the Japanese names of deities are still, 
more marvellnus. Mr B. II. Chamberlain, in 
his trarnslatiun of the Kojiki, or ‘Records of 
Ancient Matter.*,’ has familiarised Englishmen 
with a few of them ; and we are ghul to see 
that Jlr Muri'ay, in his recent book on Japan, 
has reproduced them at full length, evidently 
not without a certiiiii sense of satisfaction to 
his own sense of the humorous. Thus, the 
three primitive Japanese deities were named, 
i t seenns, Master-of-the-Augiist-Contre-of-Heaveii, 
High - August- Producing - 'Wondrous- Deity, and 
Divine-Producing- 'Wondrous-Deity. These au- 
gu.st and wondrous deities were uncreated, but 
not immortal. Overpowered, presumably, by 
the weight of their own names, they pined 
away and died. Thereupon, two other gods 
were horn from a sprout like a reed-shoot. 
Their name.s were Pleasant-Eeed-Shoot-Prince- 
Elder-Deity, and Heavenly-Externally-Standing- 
Deity. These also died ; and to them succeeded 
Ear tl 1 1 y-Ex ternally-Stand i n g- Dei ty, aii d Lu xu,- 
riant-Integrating-Master-Deity. Then they were 
internally disintegrated and died too. Next 
were horn five pairs, and their illustrious names 
were the,se : ]Vl.ud-EartU-I;ord and M.iul-.Eartli- 
Lady ; Germ-Intograting-lteity and Life-Inte- 
grating -Deity ; Elder-of- the-Great-Place and 
Elder-Lady-of-the-Great-riace ; Perfect-Exterior 
and 0-Awful-Lady ; and Lastly, The-Male-wlio- 
invites and The-Fennde-who-iuvites. We think 
we have met the Mud-Earth-ljord and the O- 
Awiul-Lady in London sometimes. 

But though these were among the earliest of 
fPapanese gods, it must not be supposed that 
later divinities were content with less exj)ressive 
titles. On the contrary, we find them main- 
taining the traditions of their predecessors with 
the utmost .s])irit. Thus, there are the Cry- 
ing-W eeping-'F ei mde-Dcity, the Heaven-Shining- 
G Teat- August-Deity, 'His-AugUEtness-Moou-Niglit-, 
Po,sse.ssur, and ilia-Brave-Swift-Impetnon s-Male-. 
Angustness. Nor must we omit that important 
god, Thought-lnchnler ; nor the gentleman bear- 
ing the name of 11 is- Augastness- Heaven- Identy- 
Ear til - Plenty -Ileaven’s-S un - Height - Prince -Rice - 
Ear-Ruddy- Plenty. Imagine what a nice name 
this wouhl be to call out rapidly ! Conceive 
the dismay of a linkman or policeman, after 
a party, having to call out for His-Angmst- 
ness -Heaven - Plenty-Earth -Plenty-Heaven’s -Sun- 
Height-Priuce-RIce-Ear-Ruddy-Plenty’s carriage ! 
How did flis-Augustness, &e. manage to get it 
all on his visiting-card"? Apparently, he failed 
utterly in the vain attempt, for we learn that 
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the Dame was usually shortened to Ninigi-no- ■ heeD-damiied Barohones— the hitter gentleman 
Mihoto, which itself is quite long enough for j being usually known as Damned Dr Burebones, 
any onliniivy pagan. foi’ shortne.=iS. One poor fellow wa.s actually 

After Ilis-Aiigiistness, there is a certain tame- I christencil- and doubtless in all reverence — 
ness about such names as Prince Fire-Shine, ; Bla.«tns Godly. We must confe.ss we are glad 
Pj'ince Fire-Sub-side, Prince Fire-Climax, Deity- ' the days of Puritani.sin are ended. Wo prefer 
Salt-Posses.sor, Ocean -Posssessor, and even His- | names like. Dick, Toni, and Harry. The Bod 
Augustness-Divine-Yamato- Iware-Prince, wliat- Indian titlo.s, such as Sitting Bull, Bain-in-tbe- 
ever that high-sounding title may imply. But , Face, and'' Red Thunder, are not had ; but may 
our hope.s revive again when we 'find a region 'we and onr children and onr children’s children 
called the Central-Laml-oE-Reed- Plains ; one of he preserved from such names as Pleasant- Reed- 
the Japanese islands called the Great-Yamato- ! Shoot-Princc-Elder-Deity, and tlis- Angustues.s- 
the- Duxuriaiit- Islaud-of-the-Dragou-Fly ; and Heaven - Pkmty - Earth - Plenty - Heaven’s - Sun- 
another small island called Oiiogoro, or Self- | Height. No room for the rest. 

coagulated. There seem, too, to be infinite | 

possibilities about such names as Oknsaka-no- | 

Gji and Prince Kinashx-no-Karn. They are | AT AFTERNOON TEA. 


sure to .signify something at once aiignst and 


AT AFTERNOON TEA. 
At afternoon tea, and alone for a wonder ! 


i mil aiieruoou lea, aim ruune lui u wuuuci : 

wondrous and shnnna and plentiiul, with pos- J . , i i 

sihly just a touch of ruddiniss and a flavour oE*| Tiamt htt e tab e tuvi lugly drawn 

rice to add a zest to their other sublime 

q litiit, ih® low-growing beeches tliat sheltered the lawn : 

^ Whiiei however, we may feel inclined to ' I" » 

smile at these long-winded .lapane.se names, we | Half-hiding the face I was wishful to see ; ^ 
must not forget that even Europeans occasionally I More radiant thiin Suuuner she .sat niy fair lady 
allow what may be termed tlie christening im- j At afternoon tea. 

pulse to nm away with them. Thus, in June | , , „ , . , . 

1887, Count Andre Zamovski christened his pleasance a fountain was singing, 

baby daughter, Marie -.Io.sephe- Sophie -Isabelle- | And tossing its silver high over the tree.s ; 

Rose - Eran^oisc -Staiiislase- Antoinette -Tluh-esa- ; The wood-birds were glad, and the j.asinine was 
Louise- Etienuette- Cliristine- Caroline- Griseldis- I flinging, 

Michelle-Janviere-Desir^e-Marguerite. This ought j With pi-odigal haste, its white stars to the breeze; 
to put the early Japanese gods and His August- ! While above the bine china we hent, and grew nierry 
ness on their mettle. I O’er topics on which two can always agree, ^ ^ : ^ 

But we can produce a still better set of i Mere gossip, of course, but cnjoyahle^ — rem/, ; 

name.s. In October 1886, a religionsly-miniled j At afternoon tea. 

Buckingluimshire farmer named Jenkins brought I 

his first-born to the parish church to be christ- | Then the cream was poured in, and the sugar was 
ened, and this was to be the name: Abel-! stirred; 

Benjaniin- Caleb » Daniel - Ezra - Felix - Gabriel - tjie fragrant infu.sion too strong or too weak ?’ 

Ujiggai- Isaac_- Jacob' Kish - Levi- Manoali-Nehe- asked; and in answer I whispered a word 

miah - Obadiah -Peter -Quartiis-Rechab- Samuel- brought the .swift rose to her delicate cheek; 

Tobiah - Uzziel - Vauiali - Y ord - Xjstus - Yariali - ^ found a refuge beneath their long fringe.s, 

Zechavuih. It will be observed that the names ^ p,oa : 

are all arranged m alphabetical order and are ; swung hack on gold 

as far as po.ssible selected from Scripture. It i ’ i • „ ^ 

was only with the very greate.st ditficulty that! unge.s , , 

the clergyman dissuaded Mr Jenkins from j At afternoon tea! 

doing the lasting wrong to his child that he to tell to e.-ich other 

had iimmttmgly devised ; hut evmitua ly it was , 

clecnled to christen the boy simply Abel. Abel ' m-n 1 i ^ 1 1 ,1 . j i 1 

1 , 1 I 1 ri - +1 • ' Ti I we chanced to look up and eneouiiiered her 

seemed reasonable enoiigb, and there is nothing 1 ‘ 

to be said against Beniamin ; but when it came I „ f, r 

to Caleb, doubtless the worthi; parson thought ' across the .soft awn- 

of the sad case of the little Aumricau baby who, i "P™ us, unruffled and stately, 

overhearing bi.s parents’ decision to give him that glance at her daughter and me, 

uninteresting name, got out of his cradle tliat > ^^hkh changed to a smile as I handed sedately 
same night and ran away. He has never been | afternoon tea. 

heard of since. Certainly, Caleb, Kish, and . , , ,, 

Yariali are too awful ; though many a worthy Lve . it is yeans since we lingered together 
man has borne the first of the three names with th® houghs m the. glory of .Tune, 

credit to himself and his country. hopes that were bright ns the sunshiny weather, 

Mr Jenkins was evidently born after his time. And hearts beating time to one old-fashioned tune ; 


overhearing bi.s parents’ decision to give him that glance at her daughter and me, 

uninteresting name, got out of his cradle tliat > changed to a smile as I handed sedately 

same night and ran away. He has never been | B®r afternoon tea. 

heard of since. Certainly, Caleb, Kish, and . , , ,, 

Yariali are too awful ; though many a worthy Lve . it is yeans since we lingered together 
man has borne the first of the three names with th® S^’®®’^ houghs m the. glory of .Tune, 

credit to himself and his country. ^'Hth hopes tliat were bright ns the sunshiny weather, 

Mr Jenkins was evidently born after his time. And hearts beating time to one old-fashioned tune ; 
Had be lived in the days of the Puritans, the But I know our joint lives are with Imppiness laden, 
‘littkdd sweetness long drawn out’ of his Bib- As I tell the small fairy enthroned on my knee 
lical name would have been very much appre- How ‘Mother’ was won, when a beautiful maiden, 
dated. Tho.se were the times when the Round- At afternoon lea, 

heads were proud of such names as Hew-their- E. Matiikson. 

bones-asiimler-Sniith, Biiui-their-kings-in-chaiiis- - — _ — 
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THE GENTLE ART OE BOOKBINDING. 

By Violet Chambers Tweedale. 

In tracing the history of thi.s beautiful and 
artistic ci’afb, the inquirer finds him.self on the 
distant .shores of that far-back time when books 
were first made. From the birth of literature, 
he minst follow hiis subject through the various 
.stage, s of progre.ss loading to that great triumph 
of human intelligence, a noble book nobly 
bound — from first beginnings, when the savage 
loosely wrapped up his picture writings in 
leaves or skins, to the glorious workmanship 
of the sixteenth century, and onward still to 
the mechanically perfect execution of the 
pi'e.sent day. 

Before the invention of printing, the work 
of hiuding books was mostly confined to the 
goldsmith and those hionkish bibliophiles who, 
having laboriously written and carefully illu- 
minated a manu.script, sought to prepare a 
worthy cover in which to preserve their treasure. 
Nlany of the work.s prior to the fifteenth cen- 
tury which have been handed down to ns are 
of a devotional character, gorgeous in velvet, 
studded with jewels, with bosse.s of gold and 
silver, and rich in ornamentation of every kind. 
But bookbinding as we know it may be said 
to have come into vogue with the Mainz Bibles 
and the Aldine editions of the classics. With- 
out doubt Italy of the sixteenth century was 
the home and headquarters of artistic book- 
biiuling. On the borders of the Adriatic, Alda 
NIanuzio first set up his press, and seeking to 
make the binding rival the beauty of the type, 
brought the science of boarding as near per- 
fection as it is i>ossihle to attain. Even to-day, 
what a thrill goes tlirougli the book-lover as he 
fijigers some Aldine edition, with its beautiful 
Greek or Bomsin type, and the sign of the 
well-known anchor and dolphin ! 

Those early pioneers had the advantage of 
being assisted by artists of no mean merit, who 
did not scorn to use their decorative faculty 


Price lU?. 


in the outward adormuent of works not alway.^ 
worth}’- of their coverings. Alany noble patrons 
arose in support of this illii.sti'ious house. 
Isabella d’Este, Marchioness of Mantua, patron- 
ised largely Manuzio’s establi-shment ; and the 
old Aldo is .said to have printed her books 
on vellum, and decorated the hoards in the 
most sumptuous manner. This celebrated house 
flourished for about a hundred years, son suc- 
ceeding father ; and during that period nine 
hundi’ed and eiglit different work.s were given 
to the world by their presses. 

The old stamped blind-work— iiiiprcs.sed mark- 
ing on the boards without gilding or colour — 
which characterised the earlier period now gave 
place to decoration by means of tooled mark- 
iiig.s in fret. The designs w’ci'c; often purely 
Oriental. No doubt Aldo employed Greek and 
Oriental workers, who hrouglit with them their 
art traditions, and probably much of bis work 
wa.s copied from Eastern nuuiuscripts. One 
folio in the Britisli Museum is bound in brown 
calf, bearing a circular ornament in the centre 
panel, and the text, ‘The kingdom is God’s,* 
set forth in Arabic cliaracter?. The. de.sign, which 
is ontlined in gold, is produced by a matting 
of gold with a snmll point. Broad lines en- 
circle the panel, and an interlaced cable pattern, 
partly in gold, partly in blind-work, completes 
the decoration. ^Tlle leather commonly used in 
the Aldine workslujp was a smooth olive-coloured 
skin. Aldo was the first to discard wooden 
boards. 

Italy did not maintain her supremacy in 
binding, and the art there seems to have de- 
cayed rapidly towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. Perhaps the skill of Italian binders is 
nowhere better exemplified thtm in the works 
handed down from Tommaso Maioli’s library. 
All his books were the perfection of binding, 
and hail on the outside the inscription, ‘Tho. 
Maioli- et Amicorum,’ usually jdaced upon a 
scroll below the shield which bore the title of 
the book. There are .several specimens of 
Maioli’s work in the British Museum, one of 



wLicli is bound in rich yellow morocco. The and curious ammais. beveral binduiss proslucod 
delicate uohl tooling round the border is com- by John lle.vnes, now in the possession of the 
posed of butterflies, daisies, and myrtle twigs. British Museuin, show to what excelknco the art 
Boine of his bindings were in black morocco, had attained during the leigu of Ilcniy t ill, 
decorated with gold scroll-work, and with a Grolier’s patterns werejutrodnced into England 
mosaic of red and white leather. Many of during the reign of Edward \'.L E, was then 
Maioli’s books passetl eventually to Paris. The that gold tooling became, usual in England, the 
perfection of the scroll-work, the graceful curves, uiajurity of Henry VIII.'s books kniig haud- 
the inoresciuc ornaments, are characteristic of tooled. Tno hooks belonging to^ Ldwaid \ 1. 
the library of this famous collector, . . One which are treasured in the Eritish Museum 
beautiful effect in some of them . w’as . arrived at are well worthy of notice, leihaps the ^lluotet 
by rubbing gold-leaf into the leather, thereby is J'etd Bemhi CurdwaVis^ Histaria Veitdn, 
iinpartinr’' a peculiar and rich bloom to the I'CiietUs, loi-L Each cover i.s auorned witli the 
boards. ° king’s arms and crowned initials. Above the 

France began to produce beautiful bindings arms stands the royal motto, ‘ Dieu et uion 
under the dircclor.ship of Jean Grolier de Orbyt.’ 'Ihe interlaced iiatteru is _iu black. 
Servin, a courtier and diplomat, bom in 147i), Another book has the motto ‘Omnis Pote.-,tiis 
who lived long in Italy, and had his bindings a Deo’ on the sides. The royal arms are on 
largely done by Italian workmen. No literary the edges of the leav'es, and painted in eolovir.'^, 
treasui'e beloved of the bibliophile is more with gold initials. 

highly prized than an example of Grolier’s The bindings done for Gueen Elizabeth were 
. library. He possessed about three thousand exceptionally fine ; the embroidered covers, 
books, many of which were magnificently bound decorated vvitb .silver, precious t-tones, and 
in brown calf, highly ornamented with floral enaniel,_ testify to her sumptuous ta.sto.*. On 
arabe.soues, and the geometrical patterns with i her vjsit to Uuinbridge in Eo,8, she was pve- 
whieh his name is as.sociatecl. There must | sented with a Greek Testament, ‘ l)ound in redd 
have existed some clo.se intimacy betwixt Aldo velvett, and lynod with gold, the arme.s of Eng- 
and Grolier. Many hooks issued from the land sett upon echo .side of the bookc, vetirey 
Aldine press were dedicated to Grolier, and faire.’ 

editions de Imce were presented to his library. .Mary, Queen of Scots, also showcnl couslder- 
Grolier was the first to use morocco dressed able interest in the adornmemt of Iier library, 
as now, getting his supplies direct from the i which changed its character according to lier 
Levant ; and he was amongst the first to use I eventful life, the works bound for her hiwarJs 
lettering pieces for the backs of his books. j the close of her reign being in funereal black, 
During' the whole of the sixteenth century sugge.stive of the fate that hung over her head, 
the pj'inter or pub]i.sher was the binder, and I In the British Mu.seum there is an old Tc.sUi- 
only in the .seventeenth century do we Oud ' ment, once the property of the unhappy (.,)uoen, 
the'’ work of binding done outside by master- j which i.5 hound in truly regal stylo. Tlie thick 
binder.?. Gfrolier searched Italy for skilled work- { boards are covered with criimsou v'elvet. richly 
men, both printers and binders, though he j emhi'oulered with gold twist and colonreil 
probably preparecl many of the designs. The j flowers. Brass bosses and clasps, engraven with 
mottoes .stamped on his IBooks varied at diflereut , the arms of England, go to make up a truly 
period.? of his life. But the one which seems i royal volume. 

to have been most frequently used was ‘lo. { The introduction of the style Iprown _a.s 
Gi'olierii et Amicorum proving that, like I /a?//h'r£; becaine general at the eml of tii(3 si.x- 
Muioli, the fa.^tidiou.s Grolier was also desirous tcentli and beginning of the seventeurth cen- 
of .‘ihuring his treasure.? with those worthy the turie.'!. It was first introduced by Nicolas and 
name of friend. Clovis .Evn?, a family of binders who worked 

In England, as early as the twelfth century, for Henri HI. In 157.9 Nicola.? hound I'mly- 
Durham, Lomlou, and Winchester, with several two copies of the Livre des Statvts do I’Ordre 
celebrated monasteries, had each its school ot du Saint Esprit for the king j and Clovis bound 
binding. Durham still posse.sses a series of for Henri IV. and Louis Xill. The Eves pro- 
hook.?, bound towards the close of the twelfth duced three distinct style.? of wojIc. In one, the 
century, that are well worthy *to compete in nziirul toolings of Lyons wei’e used with rich 
I excellence and beauty with the work of foreign iuterhicings and spirals. In the last, the spirals 
I nations. Oxford and Cambridge both produced have become .stnuller, palm,s and oak _ brandies 
an interesting series of bindings, prized by mingling in the decorations. In their earlier 
\ connoisseurs. Lady Fitzhugh, bequeathing her work the compartments are not filled in. Tool- 

[ books to her family, wrote thus in her will inga seem to have attained to the height of 

111-1427: "I wyl that my son Hob’t have a delicacy about 1025, when Le Gaston improved 
Santra covered with I’ede velvet; .and my on the fanfare of the Eves. Ilia de.signs of 
cloghter Marion a Primer cou’ed in rede ; and minute arabesque, on scm-lefc morocco, are 
my doghter Darcy a Sauter cou’ed in blew ; and notedly hoautifnl. His habit of forming a 
-my doghter Mal-de-Eure a Prim cou’ed in pattern of innumerable gold dots caused his 
blew.’ _ -A - style to he known as j)ointUle. 

The introduction of printing into England, Some very flue binding was executed for 
when Caxton set up hia press in Westinin- King James 1., wdio during his entire life w'as 

ster, changed the character of the bindings, an enthusiastic patron of letters and art. In 

■ owing, no doubt, to the influx of foreign work- some of his books the thistle is introduced 
. men. Gaxton’s bindings were as a rule very with heavy corner-piece.?, and the arms in the 
' sbuplcj, always of leather, unfcb stamps of flow’ers centre. One flue piece of work, now in 





Lui, is ill blight brown calf Case-binding, or ‘cloth- work/ was first intro- 
rrs il-j htt,.- Another folio in dnced into England by Pickering the publisher 
3 the anas of England em- and his bookbiiK^^^^ Leighton in 1825. It took 
sides, with gold thread on the place of the paper foriueiiy in vogue, and 
yellow silk. The king’s the fii-st cloth covers had printed lahels "in place 
id above. The lettering As of lettering. The lirst book issued in .^taiupod 

I boards are tied together by eloth covers was an edition of liio J'ttnrii ijijclo- 

utiiig a regal boolft in every wiiich came from the woikshop of 

•iibson in SGotlalid, and the Archibald Leighton. 

:1, were appointed to be the To . what higher realm.s of faiiiy and art the 
Hit there is little trace of gentle craft of bookbinding may yet attain, 
taut. ^ it would be hazardous to gues.s. Elaboralely 

of the eighteenth century decorated children’s books are one of the feai- 
rk till til e gradual dying out ures of the age- The outward atlraotiveuesH of 

II bookbinding. The buying the gift makes the book of tenfold interest in 
enormously, but tke binding the youthful recipient’s ayes, and ni.ay often 
the people, not the king, induce the love of collecting in early yfc:u'!3, 

di at dark dawn began a new thus helping to lay the foundations for a happy 
when English binders made old age, for no life can be said to be lived 
'ave them a foremost place, to the full wdthout the idoquent silence of 
L early bindings lying perd?* well-filled book -shelves. It is matter of regret 
rooms of old houses were to the lover of beautiful bindings that origin- 
ut and repi’odiiced. Book- ality of design seenus for tlie time being to 
the hobby of many noble have fallen into abeyance. Though the bind- 
iriuiud was ])roiluciive of the ing.s of old are well worthy of imitation, 
esults. About 1720 the tlvni yet the lovers of the bibliopegistic art long 
tmau ])roduced the lladeiaii "for a new stimulus to he given to their 
c for the libiary of the first favourite hobby. The hydraulic press, the 
lobcii Ha]*lt;y). Those books rolling-machine, the embos.sing and arming 
[id, their decoration consisting press, have done much for the art of boarding, 
ombining the pine-apple with At no time has our prsiscnt style of fini.sh, 
nler. The leailu'r u.'iKil was .solidity, and eluslicily been .'•urpassed. The 
0 ornament usually diamond newest method.s may doubtle.ss be .said to have 

grown out of the old ones, as 

mie into use for book covers 

•30; ami the mithlle of the „ „ Out of t,linidtle.s 

witnesf.etl 1 10 ^ introduction Ui g-ood faithu, 

the bands Witli ■wmcJi the Cometh al this new aeience that nieii lere. 

iieing couce.-iled btdiiud the 

m aopearimi-. Uusaia leather Let us hope the modern .mm: of this ancient 
bv Ivoger Paviie, who seems ^vlio have ,w skilfully ad;ipted the old to 

ir.-it himler who attempted to iLc new, will not rest content till they are not a 
[ adornment to the internal hair’s-breadth behind their prederessors ill tech- 
juoks. lie performed every ideal skill or grace uf design; fntui'e effort and 
with his own luuids. liis artistic aspiration will doubtless lead the cruft 
;ruceful. and con.si.st of .stai’s, 1*0 triumphs. 


AN E L E (J T R I C SPAR 

* CHAPTER S.11.— -TOO EATS ! TOO EATE 1 

‘Me. Dalton buck?’ said Wynyau in surprise. 

‘Yes, sir/ replied old Hamber, shaking his 
head ; * and I ’&i afraid he had better have 
stopped away'. Mr Bmnt has just left him, 
and they have been having wonls.' 

‘ QiiaiTelling ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; you could just hear something 
through the baize door. It’s very, very sad.’ 

‘Yes, sad indeed. How long lias he been 
here f 

‘Best part of half an hour, sir. He came in 
a cab, and said he had not long been up from 
Brighton. Looked a deal belter, sir— nioi'e hire 
he used, sir ; but I hn afraid . he w'on’t be so 
well now/ 

Wyny^an w'ent to the baize door, opened it, 
and ' pa^ed through ; then tapped at the inner 

* Copyright reservfid ia the UaiLetJ States of Ajaaries. 
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tloor, but there was no reply. lie waited a 
minute, and tapped attain. Still no answer ; 
and after hesitating a few moments, he knocked 
sharply, turned the handle, and entered. 

: ‘ Nobody here,’ he muttered ; and he was in 
. the act of mossing to the farther room, when 
he caught sight of Didton lying, with out- 
stretched arms, face downward, upon the thick 
, Turkey carpet beyond the table. 

At the first glance, Wyuyau saw that the 
old man was clutching a familiar packet in his 
left hand ; and catching it f,roin him, he thrust 
it into his pocket, feeiing that it was a duty 
to preserve that from falling into other hands. 
The' next moment, he had turned the sick man 
over, and: saw that his eyes were wide open 
and seemed to question him. 

‘Tlie paper, the plans f sakhWynjnui hastily. 
; f Yes, .sir : here : safe.’ 

I-ie half drew them from his breast-pocket, 
and thrust them back to grasp the old man, as 
Dalton slowly dosed his eyes. 

"Wynyan’s next act was, to open the table 
drawer "where the drop.? were always kept ; but 
the bottle had not been there ■ for days ; and 
grasping the imminence of the danger, he rushed 
out. 

‘Mr Haniber, here! Mr Dalton has fainted. 
Quick, one of you, a cab. Fetch Doctor Kil- 
patrick.’ 

One of tlie clerks ru.shed oh’ as Hamber and 
Wyiiyan hurried back into the room, where 
everything possible was clone. 

‘ j3o you think we had better get him hack 
home, sir?’ said Hamher nervously. ‘He doesn’t 
seem to coine-to a bit!’ 

‘I dare not risk it,’ replied Wyuyan. ‘We 
must wait until the doctor comes. — Keep on 
fanning him while I bathe his temples.’ 

But the minutes went by till half an hour 
had glided away, and still there was no change. 

‘ilr .Brant iJalton ouglit to: he here,’ said 
fYynyau sternly. ‘Do you know where he has 
gone 

‘No, sir,’ said the old man piteomsly. ‘He 
wont out as you cEime in.’ 

‘ Send some one in a cab to hi.s chambers to 
tell him of his unde’.s seizure. He may be 
there.’ 

d’lie old jnau went out; and Wynyan knek; 
down by the insensible man again, a cold, 
chilly feeling of despair creeping over him, 
and sending his thoughts away to the pleasant 
homo where there wa.-, one in "'profound ignor- 
ance of her futhex‘’s state. And now the thought 
came, ought he to rush off and tell her, bring- 
ing her back '? 

No : his place was by the old mau’.s side, 
ami it would be a cruelty to perhaps give the 
poor girl iinnece-ssary alarm. For, though this 
lit -was -strangely prolonged, it might be .similar 
in nature to others from which Dalton had 
suffered. 

Then Ilamber came back. 

‘I have sent some one, sir,’ he said. 

‘Do yon think we ought to send a me.ssenger 
to Soutli Audley Street V whispered Wynyan. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, no, sir! It would 
frighten the poor dear young lady terribly. .1 
-hope he will coxne-to soon ; and he would not, 
1 urn sure, like for us to have sent.’ 


‘No,’ s.'iid Wynyan thoughtfully. ‘But i am 
getting terribly alarmed.’ : 

‘Shall I send fur the nearest doctor, sir?’ 

‘ I would have said so before ; hut a stranger 
would not grasp the peculiarities of his consti- 
tution, and We r.ould not readily ex])lain matters. 
Better , wait a, little longer.’ 

They wtf. ted for another quarter of an hour, 
when, alarmed more and more by the terrible 
palloi’, Wyuyan rose from where he had knelt 
bathing the wrinkled forehead, and hiUTied 
through to the office, where all the clerks were 
now collectetl. 

‘’[’wo of you,’ he said, ‘fetch the, nearest 
doctor. Go different way.s.’ 

; At that* moment a carriage stopped at the 
I door, and Wynyan ran out on to the landing to 
find Dr Kilpatrick coming up the stairs, fol- 
lowed by the clerk who had been for him. 

‘.How is he?’ was the stern question. ‘I 
thought he was at Brighton.’ 

The next minute he was upon his knees by 
his old patient, and for the next hour applied 
remedy after remedy without effect, while 
j Wynyan and Hamber stood watching and 
attending upon the .skilful physician as he, kept 
[ onunaking deraaiids.i 

I At about that time tlie door was o]>ened 
behind theni. ‘Go away!’ .said the doctor 
sharply. .‘ Don’t interrupt.’ 

I ‘But my uncle— how is he?’ said a familiar 
' voice ; and Wynyan looked round to .see that 
Brant was coming forward, looking gha-stly. 
‘Baines came to fetch me.’ 

‘Oh, it’s yon,’ said the doctor quietly. 

‘ There ; I can do no more. My carriage "is 
waiting ; we must get him home at once. — Mr 
'Wynyan, will: you come with me? No; stop; 

[ it ought to he your duty, Brant. Will you 
two young men carry liiin down in a chair, or 
will you iiave, help?’, , 

‘We can do it,’ said Wynyan, Brant reinaiu- 
ing speechless.' 

‘ Quick, then.~-Take that light cane-seat 
: chair ; I ’ll follow behind and hold him 
hack.’ ,,,,' ' 

: The limp figure was lifted into the. chair, 
and Dalton’s head . hung o.veiv upon his left 
slioulden Hamber hurried on first to descend 
and warn .the coachman ; and then a few 
! minutes sniffeed to place the head of the great 
firm reclining back in one corner of the 
brougham, the doctor going before, to hold him 
in his place. 

‘But ought not a messenger to he sent on 
first, .sir?’ whispered Wynyan, leaning in. 

‘No : there is not time. He must he got 
home at once.’ 

Brant entered next, to sit down opposite to 
his uncle, and the doctor leaned forward. 

‘Tell him where to go, Wyuyan, and to 
drive .slowly.’ 

Wynyan looked him full in the eyes — a 
meaning, questioning look, and the doctor 
shook his head in T'eply, 

M''yuyan’s thoughts lia-shed immediately to 
South Audley Street, seeing as if he were there 
the driving up of the doctor’s brougham, and 
the horror and agony of one whom he would 
have died for to spare a pang. Then he was 
sudderily brought to liimself. 
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‘Let me take tlie cluiir, Mr Wynyaiij’ said 
a low-toned broken voice, and lookiinj; round, 
it was to see tlie old clerk, with the teur.s 
streaming down his wrinkled cleanly-shaved 
face. 

‘My ])(ior deal' old master and friend!'" he 
kept on saying as they entered the great hall. 
'"My poor dear old master and frieiuL— Ah, .Mr 
Wynyan, 1 lia,ve seen him for the last time.’ 

‘Mo, nn,’ said M^yiiynn hnar.-;ely ; ‘foi- Heaven’s 
sake, don’t .say that I’ 

‘i mast, .‘-ir — the .seal of death ^was on his 
face.’ 

The, old man reeled and .sank ilown in the 
chair, looking np piteously in hi.s junior’s 
eye.s, • 

‘Take 3ny arm; I’ll helj) yon up into .Mr 
Dalton’.s room. AVe’ll send down for the chair. 

- lie good enough to take lhat chair up-.stiur,s.’ 

This to one of the clerks in, the lower room ; 
and I hen, leaning heavily upon Wynyan’s arm, 
old llamho.r walked slowly up the two (light',! 
of stains, and across the olhee into the prin- 
ci])al’.s room, where he sank into a cdiair : hut 
after drinking a glass of wu'iter, began to recover 
rapidly. 

‘Thank you, Mr "Wynyan — thank yon kindly, 
sir. A great .shoc,k : I did not know before 
lhat I wixs such a weak old man.’ 

‘We must hope for the best, Hamber,’ said 
Wynyan. ‘Do you feel well enough now to 
be' left ?’ 

‘Oh yes, .sir; oh yes, I shall do now. Yon — 
you are going on-— to Andlcy Street ?’ 

‘Ye.s, at once; I cannot stay in this .sus- 
pense.’ 

*Xo: of conr.se not. Pray, go. T can man- 
age now and to prove it, the old man rose 
and walked out into the oliicc, where he took 
his chair and leaned over the table to pick np 
a drawing-pen. ‘Thei'e, .sir, you .see. I .shall 
go on witli my work. — Pi'uy, go at once ; and 
if you wouLlu’t mind, Gibbs will follow you, 
so that you could .send me back a message in 
case you have to stay.’ 

‘Of cour.se. — Come with me, Gibb.s,’ said: 
Wyiiyan ; axid taking a cah, he had hiimself 
driven to South Audlcy Street, where he 
.stopped the driver about fifty yards from the 
hnu,“;e, ‘Wait, Mr Gibbs.’ he said; ‘ I will send 
back the news at once.’ 

The doctor’s brougham wa.s .still at the door ; 
but a.s Wynyan reached the stops, Dr Kil- 
patrick crime out, looking haggard and old. 

AVynyan’.s lips pai'ted, but no words came, 
for he ]'ead the. terrible truth in the faces of 
doctor and servant. 

‘Gone?’ wdiispered Wynyan at last, as lie 
stood gras])ing the doctor’s liand. 

‘God help us! ye.s. I have lo.st a vorj' dear 
old friend, Wynyan. Don’t .stop me. Doctors 
are not so hard-hearted a.s some ]>eople think. 
Here, come in my brougham ; I ’ll talk to yon 
there,’ 

Wynyan stood for a moment, as if dazed ; 
then he shook his head. 

‘I have some one ivaiting — a mes.senger from 
the office,’ he said in a voice almost inaudible 
from emotion, 

‘Send it, then. It wa.s just a.s we roaclicd 
the door. --Good -bye, IVyniyaii. — But stay,’ he 


i .‘raid quickly, ami lie I'auglit the young man by 
I the arm. ‘ Yon had settled the bu.sines.s with 
liim, and asked him that ?’ 

‘I had not seen him till I found him lying: 
in the lit.’ 

I ‘Good heavens!’ sahl the doctor. ‘And 
tlnng.s like that ! Too late, my lad-^ — too late !’ 

'Che doctor hurried into his carriage ; and as 
it ivas driven awaiq Wynyan felt giddy,: and 
then started as if from some pang. For, as lie 
passed the front of the house, there was a 
.strange grating noi.se. One of the ivindow 
bliiuis ivas being drawn down, and before lie 
had quite pa.«secl, another followed., 

‘A[_y darling!’ lie muttered. ‘The agony and 
[despair; and I dare not venture to your side, . 
j and tel], you how my lieart ache.s for you. God 
hedp her! IThat niu.st she feel!’ 

, ‘flow i.s lu>, sir?’ fsaid a voice, for \Yvnyan 
was passing the young draughtsman wlio was 
I ivaiting for the message. 

"Wynyan looked at him curiously, and. then, 
fin an alnio.st inaudible voice: ‘Gone. — Go and 
tel! "Mr Ilamber ; tell all, tluit our be.-t friend is 
Idead.’ 

j lie pafised on, feeling .slunued. Ho could 
tbiiik of nothing but tlie f-teni, brave, toil-worn 
face lying there in his own room rigid for ever ; 

I and be.?ide it, upon lier knee.s, the child he 
' loved, the girl for whom he had worked, and 
' wdm.se happine.ss seemed to be his one aim. 
Wynyan’s intimacy at the house had been slight, 
bid enough for him to see the intense a flection 
existing between father and daughter, and noiv 
this was ended by the sudden blow'. 

Wjmyan w'anted to be alone to think — to 
try am! recover from the stunning effect.* of: 
the .shock—aiul he walked on aini]es.sly, fate 
{ guiding his .steps till he entered the park, and 
went on across the grass till he was beneath 
! the trees, and tlien on and on till he let him- 
! .self sink iqion a scat, close to the aliiKiit for- 
saken ride. ' 

But even in the comparative calm of: the- 
place wdiere the hoofs cM the hoi’se.s ; sounded 
deadened, hi.s thoughts refused to ilow. : He 
I could only git there and think of a pale: agony- 
Avrung face, with tlie brow' renting against the 
bed, at wdiose side lienee muist be crouching 
■*hen, and a low moan escaped his lip.s. 

He w'as comseious then of some one looking 
■ as he pa.«.sed, and .seeming alioiit to turn to him 
and .speak-— -to avoid ivhich he hurriedly left 
the .seat and whlked on to the next, where he 
threw' liimscdf down to try once more an<l 
think wdiether there were anything that he couhl 
I do to ligliten EdniT':’.? terrible load. 

Xo : nothing. She could not even know how ‘ 

; he loved her, and at suoli a time to write 
' would Im an insult. IVliat w'as he but her 
fatber’.s truisied servant? He could not , write : 
he could not speak. He must .suffer as she 
' suiTored, for her pang.s were liis. Some dayq 
I ])ei'ba'jis, she ivould know, but everything ivas 
in the future. 

All at once there was the dull .sound fff 
trampling hor.se.s, and a voice ivhieh ivas familiar 
spoke, ile looked np sharply, and Ida breathing 
seemed to cease, for there, not ten yards away, 
caid.ering gently by, were Benee and Isabel 
Endoza. 
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The latter saw him ass lie rose hurrietlly, and been gained on 
paid something to Rente, who bowed also, but the beginning 
she was too far on to really see him. Then such a simple 
the grooniSj one of whom was mounted upon a nobody troubl 
powerful chestnut horse, which he had enough Even latei', il 
W'orlc to hold in, went by and they were gone, chemists, such 
the ladies evidently increasing tlieir pace, while cheinical phen 
for a few moments "W’ynyan stood motionless, oxidising jictio 
nnahlo to think as to what he ought to do. belongs the In 
A terrible mist— a veil-- bad been drawn across fernientation ^ 
bis brain, and the more he fought against the oi specific org; 
feeling of confusion, the darker his mental plii'd by this 
powers grew. It was as if he were in some i'ennentation ai 
fevered dream, and he once more sank upon been built up ; 
tbe seat, and rested his heavy liead in his why alcohol if 
hands. Their damp coldness had the required food goes^iad 
effect, and at last he grasped the state of suifer from e 
affairs. from green plf 

Renee, then, had been absent, riding with her of extracting c 
friend, who must have sought her out as soon the air, and 
as she knew’ of the return, from Brighton. I from the more 
And now, in utter ignorance of all that had j animal matter 
taken place, hayipy, joyous, and free from all fungi can oul 
portent of the horrible stroke which had fallen, j organism bein 
she w'as hurrying home to that aAvful, darkened I some Inngi su 
house. '' I between the cc 

Even then, as Wynyan grasped the facts, he Instances oi 
did not stir. He had started to his feet, but I upon insects, ! 
only to stand as if paralysed for a minute I flies in tbo ar 
or so. Then, wdth a cry of agony, he started the curious p 
off, running, taking the shortest cut he could from the hirgf, 
for the great gate, and reaching it at last, pant- ■ a general rule, 
ing, to hurry nearly as rapidly through the ■ as microbe.^ oi 
intervening .opace. — ru’e the onl; 

‘Shall I he in time? Shall I he in time?’ blood and cell 
he muttered hoarsely, ! Oiflinarv yc 

The answer came as he reached the corner ! some part.s of 
of the street. lowest order, i 

Jdalton’s groom was leading Rente’s graceful j Hnder the m 
mare slowly away, and the house seemed to : as a yellowi.'^l 
be staring "at him blindly with its darkened j specks, and In 
panes. ■ ■ " spaces filled v 
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During tli« proces.? of fei'ineutatirni, tlie .solution 
gets quite warm : the yeast cells give out heat 
in a similar way to human beings, only the 
hent of the latter is obtained by burning the 
carbon or charcoal of their food slowly in the 
oxygen tliey take in by their lungs, whilst the 
yeast cells keep themselves warm by means of 
the chemical heat given out wlx^i sugar is 
split up into alcohol and carbonic acid. In 
fact, from a mechanical i^oint of view, tlie 
yea.st cell and the human being are merely 
more or les.s complicated heat-engines. Curi- 
ously, cane-sugar or beet-sugar— the same .sub- 
stance chemically — is not . f einnentable directly 
by yeast, that is, the yeast cannot feed on orcln 
nary sugar, so it has to convert it^finst of all 
into fruit-sugar, or grape-sug;u‘. This is accom- 
plished by mean.s of another f'ermcut pre-smii with 
the yeast. This .substance is not alive like yeast, 
but is what scientific people call an Dmorgan- 
i.«ed ferment,’ re.sembling the similar substance 
manufactured by the glands of our own diges- 
tive system.s. These unorgani.sed fenments, whoso 
action i.s not tborongldy understood, are purely 
chemical bodie.s that can sometimes be .sepii- 
rated in actual crystals like .salt or sugar. 
W lien they are introduced among.st materials 
.subject _ to their action, they seem to work 
mechanically, .so that the complicated chemioiil 
jjarticlos tumble over them, as 'it were, and grt 
split up into simpler compounds. 

In brewing beer,, we have again to start with 
a substance tlrat is unfermentable — barley. The 
first thing, to be done i.s to convert it into 
something that will ferment, and here another 
unorganised ferment comes into play. Thi.s 
material is called diastase, and occurs naturally 
in the barley, and, in fact, in all .seeds. It 
i-s tlic weapon n.sed by the embryo plant to 
convert the stores of insoluble nonrishment, 
principally starcli, into soluble matter that it 
can use in growing. If the secals are moistened 
and put in a warm place, they will begun to 
germinate, and the diasta.se will act on the 
starch and convert it into sugar. This is what 
happens in the process called malting ; the seeds 
are allowed to grow until the diastase ha.s 
changed most of the starch into sugar, and 
then the growth i-s .stopped by .subjecting the 
malt to dry heat, so that the tiny seedlings are 
withei’ed and killed. The malt is now put into 
a huge tub, culled a masli-tun, and treated with 
hot wutei', which extracts the .=;ug,ar and every- 
thing else that will di.ssolve, anti the liquor is 
then boileil with hops. Idie diastase will not 
.stand heating boyond a certain point, an<l is 
killed in this ])rocess. The wort, a.s the liquor 
is called, is then cooled down to fiO f]egu'C'e,s 
Fahrenhoit, and run into the fermenting' vats, 
where yea.st acts upon it in the way wo have 
de.sci’ibed. Wlien tlie yea.st has used up all the 
sugar, it .stop,s working. Just before this stage 
has been readied, tlie beer is run into barrels 
and allowed to stand, so that nearly the. whole 
of the yea.st work.s out through the buiig-liole, 
and is caught in troiigdrs placed for the pur- 
po.se. Isingla.ss or finings are then intro. luced 
to filter off and carry down to the bottom any 
remaining cells of yea.9t, so that the liquor is 
bright and clear. Engli.sh beer is allowed to 
ferment at a temperature of 70 degrees Fahren- 


heit, hut Continental beer is brewed on quite a 
different principle, the wort being cooled down 
to a much lower temperature, which is never 
allowed to rise appreciably. The eoii.'iequenc.e 
i.s that, instead of growing . in long strings- 
through the liquid, the German yoast grows oii 
the .sides and bottoms of the vats, and the 
fermentation takes much longer than in Eng- 
land. The .snbiitaiices produc.ed also tire I'uther 
different. It is ' not the alcohol in beer that 
makes people stupid and heavy, but a substance 
called furfurol, which is formed in .small 
qii£iiititie.s at the high temperature at whieh 
English beer i.s fermented ; Lager, Mrmich, and 
other Continental beers contain practically none 
of this injurious substance, and much larger:, 
quantities of them can be drunk with: 
imi>nnity. 

Now we have described the main processes 
of brewing, wui will return to the fungi that 
cause the fermentation and de.scribe the new 
ferment of Mr Takaminc. It has been known: 
for many years that, besides the different Idnds: 
of yeast, certain moulds can convert sugar into 
alcohol, and can he made to work in the same 
manner as yeast. For instance, the: :bmwn 
mould known as nracor, that may be seen growing 
in long -white thread,? covered, with a browni.sh 
powder on different material, is one of these. 
Mneor is higher in the scale than yeast, for it 
multi|>lie,s in a .somew'hat similar manner to a 
flowering plant, irmtead of by the incthocl of 
budding alone. When growing in the ordimary 
way, the long threads on the surface of the. 
cultivating medium are seen under the micro- 
scope to be long branched tubes, divided at 
intervals by transver.so septa, and filled with 
similar nuiterial to that found in the yeast cell. 
From these interlocking tubes, upright tuhes 
are given off here and there, currying brown 
masses of spores or .seeds at the top ; whilst 
other tubes descend like rootlets into the liqniit 
or other material on which the fungiiB grow.s. 
Now, if the fungus, instead of being allowed 
to thrive on the .surface of a liquid,- is sub- 
merged, a remarkable change take.? place in its 
mode of growth : the tubes break up into short : 
lengths, wbicli soon become rounded, and, if 
placed in a sugar solution, begin to bud in 
long .string.?. They break up the sugar into 
alcohol anil carbonic add, and belune in every 
way like true yeast, so that there is no distiu- 
gni.diing between them. 

The 'problem Mr Takainine set hiinpclf was 
to find a fungus that would act in this way, 
but in a far more efficient iniuinor than yeast, 
and, in addition to that, would mider the 
wasteful and imsatisfactory process of malting 
unnecessary. lie tried various kinds of fungi, 
including all ordinary fennents known both io 
the eastern and we.stern worlds, including many 
kinds of bacteria, but without marked success, 
until he experimented with an obscure fungus 
known as Jiurotium oryzee, belonging _ to the 
mildew family, which, on due cultivation, did 
all that was required of it. It was found that 
boiled bran was tlie best .soil to grow the 
fungus in. The plant spreads on. the fluke.s 
witii groat I’apidity, and if highly^ cultivated 
by the aid of chemical fertilisers, it produces 
what corre-spond to flower,?; but this i,s not the 
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be.'.t coiiJiLiou for obtaining the fcriiieiit, ainl owing lo the diastase contained in it, Thi.s 
when grown for commercial purpose.5, no ferti- diastase enable.? a person of weak dige,stion to 
Users are used, and the fungus is cultivated at assimilate bread, rice, and other starchy matters, 
a lower temporatiiro. In tins hitter state, the for the diastase digests them for iiirn. The 
rootlets are covered with minute cryshils of i be.-'t malt extracts are made by extracting malt 
diasta.se, and the unripe seeds or .spore.? are the | with water not hot cnougli lo kill the dia.sta.'^e, 
active agents in producing fermentation.. Thus and then evaporating it down to a ti-eacle-like 
we have the diastase ready to convert the consistency fin vacuum pans at a low tempera- 
fstarch into sugar without any malting, and, in I ture. A good malt extract .should dige.st many 
brewing, the ground barley 'will only have to times its weight of cooked starch in_a few 
be mixed with a ccoiain cpianlity of water and . hour.?, and there arc several brands in the 
sufficiency of the new ferment, Taka Koji, as market that ^will do . thus ; hut many others 
its inventor has christened it. Besides the I are absolutely worthless. By a simple method 
saving of ground, space, time, and labour that j of washing, the diastase can be dissolved out 
will be effected by employing a ferment that j of the Taka Ivoji, leaving the yea,st-like fer- 
. is able to do its own malting, there will be a j ment bebiifd. The diastase is thrown out of 
’ large saving of material, for the seedlings of the solution by alcohol, and it can then be coin- 
barley use'~ up a part of the starch 'in their pressed into tabloids, or any other suitable 
own growth before they are killed in the dry- ] form, so that invalids can make sure of obtain- 
[ ing chamber of the malt-house. ing the digestive as-sistaiice they require in a 

i Another projierty of the Taka Koji, although pure form, without the possibility of being im- 
not important in brewing beer, will be im- I posed upon by worthlesss extracts of malt. , 
mensely valuable to whisky distillers. Ordi- 1 The interesting point about the discovery to 
nary yeast cannot go on working after the J those who are watching tlie advance of science, 
alcohol in the .solution reaches 12 to 14 per ; is not the actual material victory that has been 
cent,, but Taka Koji will work uj) to 20 per ' gained, hut the hope of still greater progress in 
cent., so that distillers will be able to use ' the .same direction. This useful ferment is of 
much stronger worts than they do at present. I precisely the same order as the bacterial fei'- 
It has the advantage, also, that it produces no ' ment that turns our milk sour by converting 
fusel oil, and no furfurol, the poi.souou.s substance , the milk sugar into lactic acid, and is own 
we spoke of just now. lYe may remark that, , hrother to the mildew' that ruins the hops, and 
in making whisky, practically the same opera- | another mildew’ that preys on the vines. The 
tions are gone through as in brewing beer, | iiavour and digestibility of cheese, for example, 
except that no hops are added, Afterw'ards, the ' depend entirely on proper fermentation, and 
fermented liquor is distilled, and as alcohol i.s ! there is a magnificent opportunity here for fnicl- 
niore volatile than water, the di.slillate contains | ing a new’ ferment, or series of ferments, that 
nuioh more alcohol than the original liquor, can he depended upon. In the disposal of 
The better-class whiskies are made in pot j sewage and refuse, also, much might be done 
stills — that is, earthenware stills in whidi the ' in securing proper fungi, W’hich would at least 
j whisky is distilled twice lo hring it up lo the destroy the germs of disea.so. Indeed, there 
; proper .strength. Cheaper wlii-skies and all seems to be no doul.it that as much may he 
. j -other Eiunpean spirits^^^^ a inanufaetured in gained by studying and cultivating these low’er 
what are called, ‘patent’ , stills. The condensing forms of vegetation, as has been done in con- 
1 worms of thc-se stills ai-e .so arranged that the verting the wild vegetation of field and forest 
more volatile alcohol passes ovei to the receiver, into the hundreds of useful plants that fill 
I whilst the greater part of the water is con- garden and orchard with blossom and fruit. 


■ a .stormy nioilifc Avas setting in, they were not 
i a little anxioirs to reach their point. The snow 
; was falling in soft {iakes, ami the hnulscape 
i was gray with the tb'iviug mist, through which 
! I lie outlines of tlie castle loomed large, and 
! shadowy, more like a fantastii; creation in elond- 
: land than the work of liuman hancK As the 
I captain prilled doAA’u the lapels of his caji to 
1 ward off the drift which was coming .straight 
in his face, the bright liare of a beacon fire 
.shone from a tower of the castle, xemkI the rays 
from it stretched on broad orange bands atliwart 
the rolling mist, which threatened, together 
with the increasing darkness, to extiuigui.sh all 
the view that was left, and make the league to 
Pieve a road of snllering. With the flash of 
tlie fire a weird, snstaiued howl came to the 
traveller-s in an eerie cadence ; and as the fear- 
some call died away, it was picked up by an 
answering cry from behind, then another and 
yet another. There could be no mistaking 
tliese .signals ; they meant jiressing and imme- 
diate danger. 

‘ Wolve,s !’ shouted Moratti ; and turning to 
his knave: ‘ Gallop, Tito !— -else our bones will 
be -jiicked clean by morning. Gallop k 

They struck, their spurs : into the hor.se.s ; and 
the jaded animals, as if realising their peril, 
made a brave effort, and dashed off at their 
utmost speed. It ivas none too .soon, for the 
: wolve.s, hitherto following in silence, had gii^en 
tongue at the sight of the fire; and a.s if know- 
ing that tlie beacon meant .«afety fm' tiieir pmy, 
and tliat they wgt'o like to lose a ilinuer unlc.s3 
they hurried, laid themselves on the track of 
the flying lior.se.s with a hideou,s ciiorms of yells. 
They could not be seen for the mist; but they 
wore not far liehiud. They ivore going at t()o 
great a pace to howl now ; but an (ic<’a,s5onal 
angry ‘yap’ reached the rider.3, and reached 
the hor3e.s too, Avhose instinct told them what 


lie almu.st gave a gro:,ui. Jl was too liorrible 
to die thus! And he dug his spurs again and 
again into the heaving flanks, of his liurse, witli 
the vain hope of increasing its .speed. They 
h.ad now reached the ascent to I’iove. They 
could see the liglits at the wiiidow.s. In two . 
hundred yards there Avas safety ; Avhen Moral ti’.s ! 
horse staggered under him, and lie had barely, 
time to free liis feet fx’om the .«tiiTup.s and lean 
AA'ell back in the saddle ere the animal came 
down AA'ith a plunge. Tito went by like a 
flash, as the captain picked himself up and 
faced the Avolves, .sword in hand. There Ava.s 
a steep bank on the .side of the road. lie 
made a dash to gain tlie summit of this ; but 
had hardly reached half-Avay up Avhen the ‘ : 
foremost Avolf Avas upon him, and had rolled 
doAvn again Avith a yidl, run tiirough the Iieart. 
His feiloAvs tore him to .slired.«, and in a 
moment began to Avorry at ilic struggling horse, 
Avliose fore-leg was Ijrokeii. In a hand-turn the 
matter AA’as ended, and the Avretehed beast Avas ' 
no longer visible, all that could be seen being ; 
a black swaying mass of bodies, as the pack: 
hustled and fonglit over the dead animal, 

Neverthele.ss, there Avere tln-ee or four of the 
AAmh'es Avho devoted their attention to Moratti, 
and he met them AAdtlr the courage of de-spair. 
But the odds were too many, and he began to 
feel that he could not hold out mudi longer. 
One huge monster, his shaggy coat icy with 
the sleet, had pulled him to his knees, and it | 
Ava.s only a luekj’ thrust of the dagger he held : I 
in liis left hand, that saved him. lie regained j 
his feet only to be dragged doAVu again, and :j 
to lise yet once more, .tie Avas bleeding and 
Aveak, AA'ouiided in many places, and the cud 
could not be far off. It Avas nut llm.s that lie 
had hoped to die ; and he Ava.s dying like a 
Avorried lynx. | 

The thought drove him to madues,s. He Avas 
of Bieiia, and sonicAvliere in his vein.-;, though 
he did not knoAV it, ran the , blood of the : j 


it meant ; and they needed no lurther spurring 
to make them strain every mmscle to put a 
distance betAveen thernseh'es and their pursuers, 
i Moratti thoroughly grasped the .situation. He 
i had experienced a similar adventure in the 
; Pennine Alp.s AA’hen carrying despatche.g for 
i Paolo Or.sini, Avitli this dillbreuce, that then he 
I had a fre.sh horse and could .see Avhere he. Avas 
I going ; Avhei’eus now, although the distance to 
j PicA’e Avas .short, and in ten miiiute.s he might 
I be safe and Avith a Avhole skin, j-et a false 
I step, a .stumble, and nothing .short of a mii'acle 
j could jnnveut him hecoming a living meal to 
I the beasts huhiud. 

I He carried, slung by a, strap over his shoulder, 
I a light bugle, Avhich he had often found use- 
I fill before, but never so useful as uoaa'. Tlinrst- 
I ing bis hand under his cloak, he drcAV it out, 
j and blcAV a long clear blast ; and, to his joy, 
j there came an amswer through the storm from 
I the castle. Re.sciie Avas near at hand, and 
faster and faster they flcAv ; but as surely the 
j Avolve.s gained on them, and they could hear 
j the snarling of the leaders as they jostled 
j against and snapped at each other in their 
j haste. Moratti looked over hi.s shoulder, 
i He could see close behind a dark crescent 
i moving towards them Avith fearful rapidity. 


Senoiiian Gauls, and it came out nOAv , 
Avent Beisorkt-r, as the old northern piratc.s I 
were Avont to do. Sliding doAvn the bank, j 
he jumped full into the pack, striking ; 
at them in a dumb fury. He Avas hardly I 
human himself iioAV, and be plunged his .SAVord 1 
u^ain and again into the heaving mass around 
liim, and felt no pain from the teeth of the 
Avoh'es a,s they rent hi.-i flesh. A tierce nuid 
joy came upioii him. it Avas a gloi-iou.s fight | 
after all, and Ife was dying gnuie. It Ava.s a i 
glorious fight, and Avhen he felt a giddy head ! 
at his throat, and the Avoight of his as.sailant , 
brought him duAVU once more, he flung aside i 
his sword, and grappling his enemy Avith 111.3 • 
hand.s, tore asunder the huge jaAv.?, and flung | 
the body from him with a yell Almost at 1 
that very instant there Avas the .sharp report | 
of firearms, the ru.di of hurrying feet, and the j 
blaze of torches. Moratti, half on his knees, 

I Avas suddenly pulled to his feet by a strong 
; hand, and supported hr it he stood, dizzy and 
j faint, bleeding almost ev'ery where, but safe. I 
j The Avolves had fled in silence, vanishing like 
pliaiitoms acro.ss the snoAi’’ ; and shot after 
.diot Avas fired in their direction by the rescue 
party. 

‘ Per Bacco said the man avIio Avas holding 
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liair. The man \ras still in the shadowland ‘Excellency.’ 

caused by utter u'eakness, and for a moment he Tliere was a silence of some ininutes, and 
thought that this was nothing but a vision of the captain spoke again ; ‘ Tito ! ’ 
fancy; but he rallied half unconsciously, and ‘Signore!’ 

looked again; and then, curiosity overcoming ‘ Have yon seen the Count and his daughter 

him, attempted to turn so as to obtain a better ‘Signore!’ 

view, and was checked by a twinge of pain, ‘What are they like ?’ 

which coming suddenly, brought an exclama- ‘The Count old, and a cripple. Madonna 
tion to his lips. In an instant the lady ro,se, Eelicita, small, thin, reddiaired like my wife 

and moving towards him, bent over the bed, Sancia.’ 

As she did this, tlieir eyes met, and the fierce Moratti sank down again upon the bed, a 
though dulled gaze of the bravo saw before satisfied smile upon hk lips. So there was 
him a face of ideal innocence, of such .saint- truth in his dreams. The vision of the night 
like purity, that it might have been a dream [ was a reality. He would see her soon, as soon 
of Raffaelle. She placed a cool hand on his as ho could rise, and he was fast getting well, 
hot forehead, and whispered softly; ‘Be still — very fast. He had gone back many j'ears in 
and drink this— you will sleep.’ Turning to his illnes.s. He had thoughts stirred within 
a side table, she lifted a silver goblet there- him that he had imagined dead long ago. He 
from, and gave him to drink. The draught was the last man to day-dream, to build castles 

was cool and refreshing, and he gathered in the air ; hut as he hi}' idly xvatcliing Tito, 

strength from it. who was evidently very busy cleaning .some- 

‘ Where am H’ he asked; and then, witli thing— for he was sitting on a low chair with 
a sudden courtesy, ‘Madonna — pardon me— 1 his back towards the captain, and Ins elbow 

thank you.’ moving backwards and .forwards rapidly — the 

••‘Hush!’ she an-swerod, lifting a smtdl band, bravo pictured himself Guido Moratti as he 
‘You are in Pieve, and you have been very ill. might have been, a man able to look all men 
But I nnust not talk— sleep now, signore.’ in the face, making an honourable way for 

‘I remember now,' he said dreamily— ‘ the himself, and Avorthy the love of a good 
wolves ; but it seems so long d^go.’ woman. The last ' thought brought before 

She made no reply, but stepped .softly ont of him a fair face and sweet eye.s, and a dainty 

the room, and was gone. Moratti would have head crowned Avith red gold hair, and the 

called out after her ; but a droAvsiness came on strong man let his fancy run on Avith an 

him, and closiug his eyes, he slept. uprising of infinite tenderness in his heart. He 

It takes a .strong man some time to recover avus lost in a cloudland of di'eain.*. 
from wounds inflicted by a wild animal ; and ‘ Signore ! ’ 

when a man has, like (luido kloratti, lived at Tito’s harsh vedee had pulled doAvu the castle 

' both ends, it takes longer still, and it xAms in Spain, and Tito himself Avas standing at ihe 
weeks before the captain Avas out of danger, bedside holding a bright and glittering danger 
He never suaa' his fair vi.sitor again. Her place in his band. But he had done more than upset 
i Avas taken by a staid and middle-aged nurse, his master’s dreams. He had, all uuAvitfingljg 
and he was Ausited two or throe times daily by brought him back in a flash to I lie hideous 
solemn-looking physician. But although he reality, for, as a consequence of his long i]lnes.s, 
did hot see her whom he longed to see, there of the Aveeks of fever and delirium, Moratti 
wiAs a message both morning and .evening had clean forgotten the dreadful object of his 
■ from the Count of Pievo and his daughter, coming to Piove. It all came back to him 
hoping the iHA^alid was better— -the former with a blinding suddenncs.s, and he closed his 
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NOVEL SHIPS. 


eyes with a shudder of horror as Tito laid the 
poniard upon the bed, asldiiff : ‘Will the 
signore .see if the blade is keen enough? A 
touch of the tinger will sullice.’ 


.safety even witliout a rudder. Aimthor inventor i 
took the porjjoi.'se a.s a nuidel for a .sliij), ant! i 
endeavoured to show how she could be uitule to | 
travel at the rate of one Inindred inilo.s an i 
honr. The basis of f.he argument w;is that lUe j 
porpoise only n.sed the equivalent to one horse- I 
power to ent through the water at twontv-five | 
miles an hour. Of the two-lmlled built ] 

in 1874; the ItfSAcmer, with a swinging saloon, ' 
in 1875 ; and the Cu.lais-Doitvrcii of 1877, so I 
much has already been written, that it .seems i 
needless to do more tlnin mention them in this ' 
article. 1 

Oreat things were expected to result from , 
the introduction of the iuiua-aerial or wave- i 
.ship, but nothing has been heard of the iiiven- i 
tion for .some year.s now. The ve.ssel was i' 
designed with a view of doing a'way with the j 
causes of sea-sickness, and to attain railway j 
speed at sea, combined with safety and steadi- 1 
ness. She w,^s a broad flat-bottomed structui’e j 
with a semicircular how, and had three keels, | 
screw propellers, and a steam-engine. Except j 
at the .stern, the vessel »licl not re.st upon the I 
water, but upon a layer of air, introduced by | 
means of funnels iiistallecl upon Die deck. Tlie ! 
three keels, besides diminisliing the rolling, 
retained between tliem the air introduced below 
the hull, and pi'evented it from e.scapi«g at the 
8ide,s. As tlie .speed of the vessel developed, so 
the shallow draught, it wms .stated, decreased. 
The propellers were entirely .submerged. Jn- i 
stead of ploughing its way through the water, j 
the ship was to .skim along or ovei' the surface, j 
in order to avoid wave-inaldng, and tlins get i 
rid of the re.sistance of a large body of Avater. i 
By inean.s of tliis invention, tljo journey to 1 
New York and back wa.s to be elfected in six j 
day.s. , 'I, 

The 0mm Palace .‘^leani.dnp was patented by 
Mr Robert Wilcox, of Jilelboiu'ne, Australia, 
the claims for Avhich lanked tlienisclve.s muler 
the head.s of H]ieed, .'^afety, and comfort. Double 
hulls were used, but eacli of them was divided 
into two cigar-sluq'od portions, thus giving to 
the submerged wliolo a quadruplicate char- 
acter, The design was intended to give the least 
lusistance, with the greatest buoyancy and sta- 
bility. A coni>le of drums Avere placed fore 
"•and aft between the hulls, Avhich Avere to be 
driven by the engines as if they Avero puddleT 
wheels. Over these drums Avas placed a con- 
tinuous band of iron links, upon which imddles 
■svere fixed, it Avas claimed that this vessel 
Avonkl he able to run from Melboumie to 
London in twenty-six days. 

In 1883 Oaplain William Coppin, who built 
' the first largo screAV steamer Avhich ero.ssetl the 
I ocean, designed a neAv style of vessel, models 
j of Avhieh were exhibited at Boston, U.S.A. It 
was a compound .slup, compo.sed of three hulls 
fastened together, the Avhole being decked over. 
The outer hulls were of narrow beam and of 
equal length; and a much shorter hull was 
placed in the centre space between the Uvo 
longer vessels. Tiie three hulls were rigitlly 
connected by iron or steel bulkheads, box- ' 
girders, and steel decks or frames, in such a 
way as to form' complete p1atform.s or decks,- 
80 as- to leave considerable extra spaces between 
the,' ships. The centre ship CjU’ried the ongine.s, 
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The attempt wliieli M. Bazin il just now 
making to construct a steam.ship which .shall 
roll OA’er the water instead of being forced 
through it, Avill recall to mind many schemes 
of the past for revolutionising ocea*u navigation. 
Ghiinerical as the propo,sed ve.ssel appears, the 
principle immlved— -that of propulsion by means 
of an immersed smooth cylinder-J*-i.s not in 
itself an impossibility, for at least ten years 
ago an English admii’al conducted some experi- 
ments upon this identical system. The.se ex- 
periments proved that if a smooth roller were 
driven at a A^’ery high speed, it would literally 
take hold of the Avater by friction as if it 
were a rope, but tlie losses caused by slipping 
wmre tremendous. No doubt, in smooth water 
a vessel could be propelled in this AAmy and be 
stable ; but one perched upon enormous cylinders 
would be a dangerous and disagreeable thing 
to be on board of in rough Avater. 

Eads in shipbuilding seem to date from tbe 
seventeenth century, Avhen a Dutch merchant 
gaAm orders for a vessel to be comstructed for 
him like the pictorial representations of Noah’s 
Ark. The shipping folk in the town Avhei'e he 
resided Jeered at him for his eccentric idea ; 
but Avhen the craft Avms completed, and she AAms 
found capable of carrying a third more cargo 
than other oAvners’ ships, and no extra men ; 
Avere required to Avork her, the laugh changed ; 
sides. Probably this i.s the only instance on 
record of a ‘fad’ turning out sueces.«ful Aidien 
put to a practical test. In 1814, William Don- 
caster patented Avhat he described a.s being ‘the 
first hydrostatic ship Avhich has ever appeared 
upon the habitable globe.’ It comsisted of fiA'^e 
pontoons, sharp pointed, to divide the displaced 
AA'ater, .so that she Avould rise AA'^ell to the AvaA^e-s. 
Four water- Avheels Avere fixed fore and aft, 
betAA^een pontoons one and tAVo, and four and 
five, through AA’hich the AA'ater ran to propel the 
ve-ssel. This invention, as might readily be 
ihiagined, proved to be of no use AAdiatever. 

Wbat seems to have been the earliest attempt 
in rising large drums as the means of propelling 
ve.'ssels Avas the iiiA^entiou of Mr Frederick Sting, 
of London, avIio in 1853 took out .several 
patents coA’cring vai’ious designs of this char- 
acter. IIoweAmr, in.s drums Avere furnished Avith 
ptiddles, fixed either in the ordinary AA'ay, or 
movable on the principle of the feathering 
paddle.s, IMany years later, some of the fore- 
going principles appeared in the ‘ Fryer Buoyant 
i’ropelhu',’ or three-Avheel Avagon. The wheels 
w'ore hollow spheroids, holding the bed of the 
car or ship, above and entirely out of the 
reach of AvaA^e-s. These sjdieroid.s AA'cre not only 
the bno 3 ’'ant and supporting parts, but by their 
triangular po.sition ensured stability, and pro- 
A'‘i<led the motiAm-power, tgaa's of flanges on both 
sides of each Avheel catching the Avater like a 
finely feathered oar. Each spheroid Avas capable 
of independent rotation, assuring handiness and. 
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and was provided wifcli a propeller at eacli end. 

All tliree hulls tapered from the centre, both 
vertically and longitudinally, and came to a 
rounded point at both ends, so as to miter the 
wave aufl reduce the pitching motion to a 
minimum, the rolling motion being done away 
with by the extent of water-spaces between the 
ships. "The platforms or decks extended about 
Ihree-tifths of the whole length of the oufcide 
ship.s in the centre, and the remaining portions 
of the ends, forward and aft, were covered over 
for passing through the waves, but the space 
between was not decked over. Stability, safety, 
and speed were claimed for vessels so con- 
structed, and the design was stated to have 
been appi’oved by eminent naval men. 

Two years later, M. Emil Adam, of Prague, 

Austria, designed a strange-looking craft, witli 
which astonishing results were obtained. The 
inventor set out to reduce the re.si.stance of the 
water as much as possible, and for this pur- 
po-se constructed the hull of his vessel of two 
hollow cylinders, which were tapered from the 
middle toward both ends, whereby a ship re- 
sembling in shape a cigar was obtained. Each 
' cylinder was provided on its outer surface with 
I a screw thread, formed of metal plates riveted 
j on the cylinder, Uie line of inclination of the 
1 thread being about forty-five degrees to the longi- 
j tudiiial axis of the cylinder. Annular recesses j 
or breaks were formed in tlie cylinders, at j 
suitable intervals, for the bearings supporting j 
I the frame of the ve-ssi;!. The cylinders were j 
I rotated by a suitable engine, on the deck or plat- j 
i form of the vessel. The water in which the i 
cylinders I’evolved acted as a nut for the screw 
threads, enabling a rapid motion to be obtained 
in either direction, especial ly^ as the frame, deck.s, 

&c., were entirely above the surface of the water, 
and thus offered little or no resistance. 

Probably the only vessel of its kind in the I Tin 
world was built at Gliristianstad, in Sweden, 
in 1800. It couhl be propelled on ' 

rncams of its own migine.s, a-.v! 

for the traflic on two lakes clo.sc to Boras, 
which were .sepai'ated by a .strip of land, 
were laid between the two luke.s, and the ; bucket. 

. steamer was to run it-self acroiss from one lake 
' to the othei\ When tried at the work.s, the 
vessel fulfilled the tests very well. The engiiu^ 
was of tea horse-power, and the boat could 

accommodate some .sixty passengers. Another cheers and inebriate,' 
original craft wa.s the steamship Louvre, built to being dese 
at Nantes, in France, about tift'ee years ago. observant man 
, She was the first ocean vessel provided with two largest hauls- 
I central propellers, which were placed underneath hauls — had been made on wet and cli.snuil day.s, 
i the middle of the hull instead of at tlie stern. | and he made a point of being at las post in 
j It \va.s claimed that by this means a steamer , all kinds of wealhei’. 

couhl remain at sea during the most terrific j For once, however, the sergeant seemed to 
weather without any danger being incurred. | be wrong. It was growing du.de, and not a 

The Louvre ran regularly between Paris and ' single aspirant for military glory had ho inler- 

Nantes, calling at Brest. Quito recently, a ; viewed that live-long damp and dirty day. 
patent was granted in London for a ship the i He had even made up his mind to de.^ert tfie 
propulsion of which was to be emsured under j cold pavement and cheer his inner man by a 
all circumstances, being fitted with both screw ' glass of grog, when, as he turned to put his 
propellers and paddle-wheels, <lriven by inde- 1 re.solution into efibet, he .'"aw .sometliing which 
pendent engines, while another one was secured j caused him to stop short and resume his 
for steamers convertible into traction-engine.s ! measured tramp. Thi.s something was the figure 
, Hr Edison is now reported to be at work of a man wbo had appeai’ed at a corner on the 

with a plan to grease the sides of ships, so oppo.site side of the street ; and tlie well- 

I that they will slip through the wmter more practised eye of old Dreadnought had recognised 


G E N T L E M A N J E E E Y : 

OR, HOW THE KRAAL WAS SAVED. ; : 

It was a dull and cheerless day. The rain 
was sputtering down viciously upon the greasy 
pavements and filling the gutters, iit each, of 
which ran a clrumly rivulet, swift and fi’oth-; 
topped. The few passers-by looked damp and 
miserable as they hurried on their waj, and 
took no notice of the tall, spare figure muffled 
a military greatcoat who was marcliing up 
and down the pavement at the regulation pace. 

la knot of coloured ribbons falling soaked 
and limp from his forage cap proclaimecl him 

land by i to be a recruiting .sergeant ; but there seemed 

and was inteudetl j iiofhiug for him to recruit beyond a half- 
starved, wholly bedraggled mongrel, which was 
Eiiils j carrying on investigations I’ound an empty ash 
. Old Sergeant Dreadnought had been 
deserted by his coni pan i on s, who' ^^^;h sovight 
refuge in a neighbonring public, where many 
a Queen’s shilling had been converted, like 
ne, into the glass that: both 
i,s. , The .sergeant AvaS; used' 
I.CU, hoAVever, , for , : he wa.s . an 
i,: and: liad often noticed that his 
—and, he was ■ famed : for; ' large 
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in him a likely pi’ey. The man nais young, 
full, and broad, but evidently much thinner 

than he once had been, oi- e'lKe his clothes 

and soviT (dothes they wci'e— would not have 
hung so loosely (Jii his great frame. They were 
soaked with rain, ainl tlse man shivered as a 
gust of east wind caught him at the corner 
and nipped ami biill'eted him, scgmingly in 
wild delight at having at length fouiid a being 
in thi.s ([uartci' who was suscc.plible to it!s 
attack, for it had done its best all day with 
the gaunt, gray-coated individual on the other 
side of the street, hut apparently ‘without the 
least effect. 

1'he man glanced across the road, and evi- 
dently caught sight of the sergeant and his 
ribbons, for he liositated a moment, then, as 
the old soldier watched him out of a corner of 
his eye, he produced from somewhere in hi.s 
ragged trousers a halfpenny, and that OTily after 
a careful search. Balancing it on his thumb- 
nail, he to.ssed it upwards and let it fall on 
the pavement ; then picking it up, he began 
ra]>idly to luajss the road. 

The sergeant, wlio had been an interested 
spectator of this performance, straightened him- 
self, or rather went througli the. motions to 
produce such a re.sulfc, fur he was alreaily as 
straight ns it is possible for a man with an 
ordinary Imilt spine to he, cleared his throat, 
and }jut an extra twi.st on his moustache, then 
turned to meet the .stranger. 

Old Dreadnought had in his time enlisted 
many a queer customer, bur, as he said after- 
wards, ‘Never in all my life ’ad I seed sich 
a sad look mi a man’s face. I fe .seemed as if he 
’ad swallnwe<l hi.s gi'og without a-tasting of it.’ 

The young man came .straight up to the 
sergiiant, and without any preliminary, quietly 
said : ‘ 1 wisii to enli.st, if you please.’ 

‘You do, my lad; then come along wi’ me.’ 

'['hey adjourned to the public, and many 
were the remarks the old .sergeant had. passed 
upon him by bis fellow-recruiters, for stealing 
a march upon them; but he was well vised to 
their banter, and proceeded to adniini.ster to 
himself and to his latest capture U; stiff glass 
of whisky and water. The new recruit turned 
out to be a very .silent fellow, foi' he answered 
all qneslinns as shortly as ]')os.5ihle, and seemed 
di.sinclincd fur company. He gave, his name as 
.leremy Tobin ; his age as four-and-twenty, 
hut he looked nearer ihiidy ; heyoud that, 
there wa.s little information to be got out 
of him ; and he was linally left to himself, as 
‘ a surly sort of cus.s,’ tlmugh the men pitied 
him, his face wa-s .so careworn and sad. 

Tim ‘surly cuss’ was placed in the company 
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and limbs of a Hercules. But though lie tliu.s 
improved as regarded his outer ' man, his 
demeanour never altered. I hud .soon many a 
gloomy and miseruhle recruit, but tln^y alway.s 
cheered up or dc-serted in the cunr.se of ' a 
month or two; not .so Gentleman Joiry, a.s he 
luid been dubbed. 

Polite at all times, and eager for hi.s work, 
he seldom spoke unless .‘sjioken to. ami was 
never known to .smile. Indeed, ‘as glum a.s 
Gentleman Jerry ’ came to be quite a ])rovcrb 
in the regiment ; and though at fir.st hi.s com- 
rades rallied him on. the .sufijecl, they soon 
wearied of it, and he wa.s allowed to 'gang hi.s 
ain gait.’ I did my best to win hi.s oonlidence ; 
but beyond a ‘Thank you, sir, you am very 
kind,’ he wunld tell me. nothing, even when .1 
once came upon him with a letter in his hands, 
.sobbing like a child, and begged him to b;t me 
help him. 

Once only, to my eortain knowledge, did 
Jeremy Tobin rou.se liim-self, and then it wa.s 
a rousing with a vengeance. Wc were in camp 
at the time, and Jeremy, while taking a soli- 
tary stroll, had come upon a great, coar.‘-e bnito 
of a fellow unmcrcifnlly liogging a little 
drummer boy beloiiging to our ri;gimenl;d band. 
This man, wlio wa.s a coi'poral in another regi- 
ment, had the rvqnitation of being a terrible 
bulljq and whs without doubt one of the 
strongest men in Mer Majesty’s service. He 
was inllicting cliasti.^cment on the little drnniinei’ 
for daring to assert that ‘our regiment could 
lick his liollow at any mortal thing.’ Gentle- 
man Jerry had taken the -snrpiri.^eel bully by 
the collar, and dragged him olf the hfiy by 
main force ; then loosing hi.s hold of him, he had 
calmly requested the hoy to tell his version oi 
the atfair. ''i'lie little chap hluhhured out lii.s 
story, and then Jeremy had ]io]itcly asked die 
bully to giv*e liim his ver.sion. Finding he had 
none, to give, Gentleman Jerry had straightway 
stripped off his coat and gone ioi' him on the 
spot, . saying never a word, but pounding the 
man .in a terribly cool ami scientific, not 
to saj’' effective fashion; after which he hud 
donned his coat and .strolled away as if nothing 
had happened, but gaining for himself the 
respect and admiration (.J hi.s comrade.s, while 
the hoy he had rescued worshipped him from 
afar. 

If, however, we had liopc-s that thi,s little, 
incident might briglitcn uyt .leremy Tobin, we 
were doomed j-,o be di.sappoinied, for he fell 
back into bis old ways again, sober, moody, 
and glum, and .so he continued till affairs in 
South Africa .summoned u.s to Porusinoiith, and 
thence to the Gape. 

Day was breaking over the veldt, but o.arly 
though it was, the outpo.st was up and .stirring. 
It was no time to lie abed wlion the main 
column was mile.s away acius-s the river, and. 
band.s of Zulus were scouring tlie country, 
‘seeking whom they might devour;’ and if one 
liappeued t(^ Le locatml as we were in an old 
kraal on the slope of a low hill ri.sing steep 
auvl grass-covered from the plain, (lefondeil 
merely by a double , row of ymiisudes, a couple 
of field-pieces, and a score or so of infantry of 
the line, there, was ail the greater need, for 
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counted them. TJiere wove throe huudrod j'oung 
warriorij, and they would be here in a few 
hours at the mostj for their halt had merely 
been a temporary one. 

It was a pleasant prospect ! Here were we, 
not much over forty men all told, with a 
decidedly small stock of ammunition, waiting 
in an old 1^'aal far away from the British lines 
for an attack from tliree hundred lighting men 
of one of CeteWayok most famous regiments, 
led by a young but ambitious and clever 
warrior; for Knobby had, thanks to the long 
grass, got clese enough to learn details. Well, 
there was nothing for it but to make the beat 
of it, though we took care to send Gherry-beak 
olf with a /nessage to the column. It was not 
the numbers we cared so much about, for we 
were behind stockades ; it was the cartridges. ; 

‘Confound that mad fellow!’ muttered the 
captain as we left the hut. ‘ What possessed 
him to meddle with the ammunition 1 But for 
that, we might have laughed at them.’ 

‘If his madness has added to his strength, he 
may be of use yet,’ I answered, ‘ especially if it 
comes to close quarters.’ 

‘Use! look at him ; what use do you think 
can he made of that maul’ 

In a corner of the little enclosure sat a 
strange-looking figure, a huge, heavily-buili 
man, his head sunk forward on his chest. 
He was busily engaged in making a uiiui-pie, 
as engrossed in this occupation as if hfe: had 
been a child of six instead of a great ktalwart 
soldier. , 'I:',"'.''/.'': 

Zululand had not dealt kindly with Gentle- 
man Jerry. 

On the march up country he had been struck 
! down with sunstroke, and though he , rapidly 
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IF TIIOTJ WERT F A L E. 

If thou wert false to me, what could. I do 
If thou wert false to me, what could I say ? 
Could I look up and face the li^hfc of <lay — 
Thou faithless and 1 true ? 


I could nob dare to speak a word of blanio, 

Biiu in my luairt the grief would lie and atdie 
Oalumess without, my lips could never take 
G.’he music of thy name. 


There could he neither tear.s, nor speech, nor rest, 
Till I forgave as I would be forgiven ; 

Then might the bonds of frozen grief be riven, 
And sobbings ease my breast. 

If thou wort false to me wdiile I was true, 

I -would remember rather than forget — 

Loving thee still with that uncancelleJ debt 
Of love for ever due. 

Aethuk L. Salmon. 


■printed and Published by 'W. &: R. Chambers, Limited, 
47 Paternoster Row, LonDok ; and Kmnbvb&H. 
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Iiiin, and the dog is fled. I have your cdiariot 
AX 11 1 b T 0 R I C T) b E L. bedow. Send to every part of the country and 

O^J the. dleatli this suimner of Ihe twelfth Dube iip])rehend that villain. Come to the duheA 
of Ilainilton, the title passed to a distant relative. hou.=:e and see if any life be left in him.” 

The twelltli duke wa.s fifth in descent from the “ Oh Beairix, Eeatrix !’' llmnglit Esmond, “and 
fourth duke through his eldest sou .Tanie.s ; the here eiuLs my poor girl’.s ambition.’'' 
thirteenth is also fifth in descent from tlie same But fascinating as are Thackeray’s brilliant 
fourth duke, hut through his third son Anne j pages, it may be well to turn to a moi’e 
(so called after liis godmother (hieeu Anne), i authentic version of the tragedy. 

That fourth duke it was who, a hundred and In the Historical and Genealogical- Memoirs of 
eighty- three years ago, fought the famous fatal the House of Hamilton, by Mr Anderson, printed 
duel with Lord Mohun, in which both principals at Edinburgh in the year 1825, a long chapter 
wore killed, lii Esmond^ Thackeray gives tlie | is devoted to this James, fourili l>uke of Ilaniil- 
sLory with all the heightening of romance, for, as ton. lie wa.s the e]de.st son of Anne, BucIh-ss 
every reader will remember, the dukets dwdh in her o^?^ right ; and after violently op])«)sing 
occurs on the eve of his marriage to Beatrix I tlie Union, had made his peace with the Queen, 
rja.stlewood, and the fatal new.s is brought to his I and been created Duke of Brandon in the 

bride liy Ibmry Esmond as she is chnasing her ' peerage of the United .Kingdom. Her majesty 

wedding gifts. Esmond had been dining with ^ also decorateil him with the Garter, in addition 

Ids old commander. General Webb, and llm to the Order of the d’hisile which be already 
feast, vve are told, had been arranged in ; pos.sessed. AVhen remonstrated with for bestow- 

honour of the Duke of Hamilton before his iirg such an unprecedented superfluity mf 

departure, as ainba.s.sador to the G(.uirt of Lmii;-; honours, her niaje.sty replied: USuch a subject 
XIV. At the last moment, however, he hud ^ as the Duke of Hamilton has a pro-eniiuent 
sent an apology, pleading most urgent husine.-'S. ' claim to every mark of distinction whicli a 
The business was with Lord Molum in Hyde ' ci'owned head can confer, I will In-.nceforth 
Park. I wear both Orders my.self.’ So His Grace was 

Without the chief guest, the evening passed , at ail events spared the inconvenience of singu- 
soinewhat gloomily, and several of the company ! larity in his public appearances, 
had left, when .suddenly carriage-wheels were' .Alas! it was » but for a very short time the 
heard to slop ou the street outside, and ‘■llv duke was periuiUcd to enjoy either titles or 
Swift entered witli a perturbed face. St John, decorations. 'Ilia Grace was a few days afkr- 
excited with drink, was making .some wild , wards appointed ambassador extraordinary to 
quotatiim out of Macbeth, but Swift stopped j Erance upon tlie conclusion of the Treaty of 
him, “Drink no more, my lord, for God’.s j Qtrecht ; but, while .splendid prejiarations w'cre 
sake,” say.s in;. “I come with the most dreadful | making for tlial embassy, tbe Duke of Hamilton 
news. Duke Hamilton i.s dead ; he was ! fell in a duel with Gharles, Lord NIohun, Baron 
innrdeved an hour ago by Mohun and Macartney, j of Oakhampton in Dovon.shiro (who was also 
'fhey had a ipiarrel thi.s morning ; they gave ] killed on the .spot), in Hyde Park, on Satm-day, 


him not so much time a.s to write a letter. 


15th November 1712, in the fifty-fifth year of 


He went for a couple of lii-s friend.s, and ho his age, and was buried wdth lii.s .ancestors at 
i.s dead ; and Mohun, too, the blooiiy villain Hamilton.’ 

wlio was set on him. They fought in Hyde The two noblemen had inanfed sisters, niece, s 
Park just before sunset; the duke killed !)f Lord Macclesfield, and fell out as to their 
Mohun, and Macartney came up and .stabbed property. ‘High words’ passed between them, 
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been bnilt over and municipalised for half a 
century— such were tlieir contents. Those who 
wrote "them, those to whom iliey were written, 
arc gone long ago, and the interest of the 
papers was gone with them. 

We had looked through the whole dusty 
packet, and were about to tie it up again, 
when we picked up one paper \vhich liad some- 
how escaped notice. It was a thin, yellow 
sheet, that might have lain in a pocket-book, 
and we unfolded it, hardly expecting it w’ould 
contain anything of more moment than those 
we had alrdiidy examined. But a glance told 
that here was something different. The writing 
was faded, and difficult to deciplier at llrst 
sight, hut 0 the date at the end W’as distinct 
in old-fashioned figuring, ‘ thirteen day of 
february i7i4 ancl ' belo-w the^ date were 
signatui’es in large legible characters, with 
seals attached to them. Gradually w^e spelt 
out the lines, till the import of the document 
unravelled itself before us, and in spirit w^e 
passed across the centuries. "We were aw’ay 
foack in Esmond’s w'orld ; a w'orld of court 
ladies beautiful as Beatrix, of noble gentle- 
men balancing their chances as best they 
might between the Elector of lianover and the 
Stuarts at St Germains; a world of plots and 
intrigue, whose honour was so false that no man 
dare trust liis neighbour, and so delicate that 
for a word, for a gesture even— Hyde Park 
and drawn swords. For this worn yellow 
paper was an original document relating tO: the 
very duel in which the Duke of I-Jamilton Avas 
killed, as related by Thackerajn But let it 
tell its own story: 

‘ We undersubscryvers Tutors to James Duke 
of Hamilton Being informed that Generali 
George : Macartny who was accessery to the 
murder of the deceased James Duke of Hamilton 
our umqnile father and for apprehending of 
.whom there is a proclamation issued by her 
majestie and now by good providence issued in 
the Isle of Man And we being desirous to 
know the cci'tainty of the said information, 
Doe hereby give power and commission to you 
Lieutennant James Hamilton and En.dgn 
Alexander Cleland (1) to goe in company with 
sutch servants or other persons as you shall 
think fltt to imploy to the said Isle of man 
or to any other place whc,re you are informed 
that the said Generali Macartny is sailed And 
there to take tryall if the person so called is 
the Generali Macartny. And if it he so found 
that yon apply to the govern our deputy 
goveriiour of the Island Justices of peace and 
all other magistrats and officers and officers of 
the law to keep and reserve the said Generali 
Macartny in safe custody uiitill there be orders, 
sent fi'Oin the government for his transportation, 
and that yon doe attend jiersoually on him 
yourselCes and impdoy what persons you think 
fitt for the elTectnal securing his pei’Son. Given 
under onr liands Att Edenburgh and Ilaniilton 
the thirteen day of february i7i4. 

n .uirr.Tox. 

Ruglb:x. Twekddaj.e. 

J, Hamilton. PAXMiriiE.’ 

‘We undersubscryvers’ by whom the docu- 
ment is signed and sealed, are tlie guardians of 
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thu youu;^ duke, a boy of ten at the time of liis 
fatliePs death. The "lirst signature ‘llaiuilton’ 
has a black seal attached to it, and may be 
that of the chikl’a mother ; or could it be of 
his graiidinothor, the Duchc'Ss Anne, who was 
still alive at this time, nearly eighty years of 
age ? J t bears i lie coat of anus on a lozenge, 
with the coronet and supporter;^ and the 
bituily motto ‘Through.’ The same shield and 
motto are on tiie seal against ‘ Ruglen,’ which 
is tlie signature of the boy’s uncle, Lord John 
Hamilton, fourth son of tlie old Duchess. 
‘Tweeddale’ and ‘Fanraure’ are* uncle.S' by 
marriage, having married his father’s sisters ; 
while tlie last signature to the paper i.s, accord- 
ing to the corresponding shield «ind motto, 
‘'I'a,m viiliitc rjiiaiu labore,’ given in Anderson’s 
Muhioir--;, that of Hamilton of Pcncaitland, a 
nieniber of the Society of Writers to the 
Signet, who ‘ was appointed one of the Senators 
of the ('ollcge uf Justice, by the title of Lord 
Feucaitland, in 1712.’ 

Whether ‘ Lieuteiiiuuit James Ifamilton ’ and 
the ‘flit persons’ wlio were to accompany him, 
ever made their way to the ‘said Isle of Man,’ 
where ‘by good providence’ her nuajesty’s pro- 
clamation was now issued, we do not know. 
He belonged to the Hamiltons of Dowan, and 
it is through the family of his only cliild that 
this worn anbl faded record of murder and 
vengeance has been preserved. 


thought to cross his mind ; but now all at 
once came the doctor’s words like a Hash. He 
recalled all that had heeu saiil that evoiiiiig 
when he dined in Harley Street, 'riicn his 
reply to the doctor when they parted just now 
— an hour — many hours ago. Wla-n was it'{ 
He could not rest, but from out of the ilark- 
ness which mentally hedged him in, there came 
now a numbed but agonising thought. 

Ho: he had not spoken to Dalton—he had 
not seen him till he saw liim lying back there 
.stricken down— dying. And wdiat wouhl it 
mean? He was to have been bis partner — the 
sharer in the wealth which the invention would 
produce, and he was to Imve gone to him — he 
ha<l meant to go to h.im, to speak out Itoldly 
and in the simple, old Scriptural language 
say, ‘I love her : give her me to wife.’ 

And now too late-- too late ! 

For what did all this dunib oppressing agony 
mean, but the gradually increasing knowledge of 
his po.sitiou. To-inorrow he might have been 
partner in the great business — his employer’s 
equal. To-morrow he would he only the 
employe of the firm. The great invention came of 
his inception, but what of that? He had nothing 
to .show. He was the dead man’s paid sei-vaut, 
and the invention had been worked out in his 
time, planned by moans of his money, but 
that Avould give him no real claim upon it, as 
it seemeil to him, even if luj wished ; and 
wor.st of all, as he rocidlcd tlie doctor’s woi'ds, 
most probably Dalton had left nothing definite 
in the way of v.’ill as lO the future ordering of 
the busines.s. 

Wynyau’s brain was too dull and confused 
for him to logically analyse the pi).siti('ii ; hut 
as in the veriest tangle the thoughts iiooded 
and blinded his moiital facultie.s, it seemed to 
him that Rdm'e must succecii to lior fathers 
property, but with Lrant tlierc to as,iiuiu;, us a 
luiin and the next in kin, the guveruing power 
in the great business. 

And himself'? Couhi ho Idl Ib.'m'o of what 
was to have been ? Th'ont would know and 
laugh it to .scorn. If he nuule a claim— he 
made a claim, and he felt that he could not — 
Brant would consult lawyers, and lie saw him- 
self being hounded down as an iuApostor, as 
fine Avho, taking advaniage ni' his Iniowledge of 
certain secrets, had vanijuifl up a false story to 
rob his old em])loyer.s e.-tate. 

Brant ! In full comuiand tliero ! Master of 
everything, for»Reuee could not interfere. He 
foresaAv what iuu.st take place, Brant would 
ncA'er tolerate his pre.sc-nce. 

At last, he made an angry gesture, tiirowdug 
out his hands, as if to drive away ihe many 
fevered thoughts whicli would recur. 

‘Belf — self— all misc-ralde .self 1’ he muttered; 
and he became conscious now that the light in 
the window Was difierent, and going to it, he 
threw open the sash and stood there to feel the 
soft, cool air of the early dawn come gratefully 
to his aching broAV. 

He lookect out uj'ion the little Inn, and by 
that light oAmi'y-tliing looked different and 
strange, as the soft blui.^h light drove out the 
dark shadows. Thu tAAm gas lamps he could 
see were sickly and pale, and the feAv stunted 
-trees iu the railed-iu patch of garden Avhere the 


CHAPTER XIII. — A SUDDEN BLOW. 

Pael VfvxvAN never romeinbered Iioav ho 
reaclied his chambeiv, but seemed to AA'ake out 
of a stupor after it aalus dark, to find himself 
seated in the cliair he had so often msed Avhen 
Avorking out the great scheme iu Avliich Robert 
Dalton had said that he aauis to share. . 

lie had been completely stmined by the 
terrible misfortune ; Imt noAV, as he sat there 
in the darkness, his brain aAvakened into a 
state of Avikl activity, causing him acute mental 
suflering. 

: So good and earnest an old friend exit off in 
the midst of a great and ii.'^eful life : ttikcn from 
the arms of one who in eveiy Avoid .shoAved her 
tender filial loA'e ! It Avas too hard, too cruel 
a stroke of Fate. For Avhat luvl she done that 
.she slioukl be called upon to lic.ar ho dreadful 
a lo.ss 1 

.And once more the scene he imagined came 
back clearly pictured, of the silent room Avith 
the hniken-hearted child Aveepiug at the dead 
ni.an’s side. 

Wynyan felt as if he could not bear it, and 
starting noAV from his seat, he paced his room 
hour after hour, till, in utter exhaustion, ho 
sank hack in hi.s chair, gazing biunkly'- before 
him at the AviudoAv, fetldy lit up by one of 
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old smi-dial stood were beginning to turn I'roin 
dusky slate to green. 

‘ 1 won’t tliink now/ lie said to himself. 
‘Man proposes and God disposes. What can 
we do 1 May lie soften her grief and lighten 
the burden. 'What is luy pitiful life to hers?’ 

He drew hack from tlie window, for he lieard 
steps ; then there \va.s a rattling sound, and the 
light in one lamp was extinct. A minute later, 
following the ipiick steps, the next lamp was 
put out ; the steps died away, and the little 
old Inn was silent. 

Wynyau sat back in Ins chair once more, to 
go over all the incidents of the past few hours 
in spite of himself ; and , then he started up 
dazed and stupetiecl. 

. What did' it mean? Why was he like that, 
standing by the table ? 

With a rusli the great agony came back, and 
he knew that he must have been asleep for 
some hours. His watch showed him that — 
pointing to nine. 

He was ready now to reproach himself. How 
could he sleep when yonder, in that darkened 
chamber, Renee was watching and weeping still '? 

‘Men iiinst work and women must weep,’ he 
muttered, as he wont into his hed-ehamher ; 
and only an hour later, full of the stern ; 
determination to do his duty to the firm as | 
rigidly as if Dalton would he there, he | 
hurriedly .swallowed a cup of tea at the first J 
buffet, and then took a eab to Great George 
Street, to find eveiy one in his place in the | 
darkened rooms. 

‘Good — morning, Mr Wynyan,’ said a feeble 
voice at his elljow, and he .started at the change 
in : old, Hamber. Twenty-four hours had aged 
him terribly. ‘ God help us, sir I This is 
a tew’ible blow.’ 

Wynyau pjressccl the old man’s hand, holding 
it for a few moments, and then walked to his 
own table and sat down, to try to crush out 
the misery which sur'roumled him Ijy attacking 
work that he 'knew Dalton would have wished 
to be done. 

The task was hard, hut he struggled on hour 
after hour in the darkened room, where no one 
spoke higher than in a Avhi.sper when passing 
here and there on tiptoe. 

Wynyan tried hard, but it was always the» 
same. There straight before him was the baize 
door, and his eyes seemed to pierce it, so that 
he was constantly seeing the terribly appealing 
countenance of the old engineer with the eyes 
gazing wildly into his, as if asking him for 
help. 

Then, in spite of himself, those eyes -would 
seem as if the}^ were appealing to him to carry 
out their scheme for lienee’s sake, and a fresh 
interpretation would come as well, the look 
bidding him take his child to love and protect 
now that he was passing away. 

Drawing his breath liard, Wynyan bent over 
some i^apers he was faying to read, but the 
words and lines died away, dissolving as it 
were into the similitude of Dalton’s chamber 
at home, with the firm, manly, old countenance 
■ fixed in death, and Renee kneeling -weeping by 
the side of the bed. 

Always the same — he could not blind himself 
to those scenes, for his closed eyes only made 
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them stand out tlie brighter before his mental 
vision. 

‘Poor old Dalton! Good, true, brave, old 
heart!’ he muttered, ‘for your sake and that of 
yours, I’ll work here in spite of every rebulf, 
and do my duty free of all hope of the great 
reward.’ 

But he cAild not work that morning, as the 
gloomy hours glided by ; still there was one 
thing which, -from time to time, gave him 
satisfaction. It was ■when he looked round the 
large office and saw eyes fixed upon the door 
of the dead ' man’s room, eyes tliat, in more 
than one case, told tales of genuine emotion ; 
and as he bent over his work again, he 
could feel S'that the fii’m, decisive man had 
been respected, even loved, and. that those 
present mourned for him, feeling that they had 
lost a friend who could hardly be replaced. 

There w'as an excliange of wondering glances, 
and a faint whisper of su-rprise somewhere 
about three o’clock, for the outer door was 
opened, and Brant entered, looking neither to 
right nor left, but going straight to Ms own 
room, whore, wdien the door closed upon him, 
keys wei'o heard to rattle, and tlie occupant 
seemed to be busy. 

Old Hamber sighed audibly, but no one 
spoke; and for some minutes nothing was 
heard but tlie scratching of j-ieiis or the 
picking up and laying dow-n of a ruler upon 
table or desk. 

Then Brant came out again, walked to old 
Hainber’s table, and said in a low voice : ‘ Let 
luy books and jiapiers be moved to-morrow 
morning into the oilier room.’ 

The next minute he had opened the baize 
door, entered, and closed it behind him. 

’\wry few' words, but they w'ere full of 
meaning. There w'as a decision about tbem-r-a 
tone of mastership), and the clei’ks glanced at 
each other, some exchanging a short nod, wdiile 
old Hamber unlocked his table drawer, drew out 
the estimates which had been signed, turned 
over the leaves, looked long and fixedly at 
Brant’s handw'riiing, and then, us if he were 
i telling himself that it was correct after all, he 
I took from the case a large blank linen-lined 
1 envelope, directed it in his firm dear hand, 
folded the documents, slippiecl them in, moist- 
j died the guiiimed flap), and fastened it dowm, 

: proceeding afterwards to light a taper, seal the 
' envelope, weigh it, and stamp it for post. 

I Wynyan found himself attentively watching 
I the old man’s actioim, thinking the v.diile of 
j how iiiueli they meant, for he was near enough 
to see Brant’s bold florid writing at the bottom 
of the papers, and he instinctively gra.sp)ed 
! what it all meant, knowing their contents, and 
; that they had been waiting for Robert Idalton 
to sign. 

‘Mastership! — the new pn-incipal standing 
wdiere 1 should have stood, wdelding the power 
that W'ould have been mine ; and now what 
of the future, what of Renee, what of me V 

The thoughts had hardly crossed his active" 
brain ■Rdien the answer to a portion of them 
was preparing, for the little electric bell 
communicating with the inner room wms rung, 
and the young clerk Gibbs rose and went in, 

! to return "instantly. 
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siairs, while old Haiuher looked round help- 
lessly. 

‘ The husiuoss/ he said with his voice sound- 
tremulous and strange, ‘ the business : it 
means ruin.’ 

[To be con fAn tied.) 


CHAUTAUQUA. 

A VEEY inlluential social and educational inove- 
iiient has taken root and grown up in the 
United States during the past twenty years 
associated with Ohauta\iqua, after the lake of 
that name, where the meetings are chiefly held, 
in the south-^Yest of the State of New York. 
On its educational side it has been defined as 
‘a school for people out of school, who can no 
longer attend school, a college for every one’s 
home, and leads to the dedication of everyday 
life to educational purposes.’ Mr H. H. Boyesen, 
who went in a sceptical mood to lecture there, 
says tliat never in all his experience had he 
a more intelligent and sympathetic audience, 
and that the work done during the _ six short 
weeks of ineeting.s is by no means of a flimsy 
or superficial character. On its social side, to 
him it was the nearest realisation to democracy 
of anything which he had witnessed in the 
States;” because of its bringing ‘rich and poor, 
learned and unlearned, into neighbourbodd and 
comradeship, helpful and honourable to both.’ 

It may not quite realise the idea of a world 
university, but it has 100,000 registered students, 
half of whom are between thirty and forty years 
of age ; while it has members in every State 
and Territory, ‘its circles have rolled from Chau- 
tauqua Lake to Canada, Mexico, Central America, 
Chili, Great Britain, France, Russia, Bulgaria, 
Syria, Capo Colony, Persia, India, Australia, 
China, Japan, the isles of the sea, Hawaii, 
Alaska.’ This educational movement is pro- 
moted by three distinct agencies — namely, volun- 
tary home-reading during the year, with reports 
of progress to headquartei's ; study and train- 
ing by means of correspondence ; and the great 
summer meetings at Chautauqua Lake. This 
movement had its origin in a kind of camp- 
meeting, or Sunday-school As.sembly, lield at 
Fair Point, on Lake (Jhantauqua, in Angus* 
1874. The idea of utilising a camp-meeting 
for educational purposes was first proposed by 
Mr Silas Farmer in 1870, but it was Mr Lewis 
Miller, of Akron, Ohio, of b?ick-eye mower 
fame, and Ur (now Bishop) John H. Yincent 
who inaugurated and launched the movement 
at the Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly of 
1874. One of its first objects was to call in 
tire aid of science and literature to the support 
of Christianity, wdth a view of educating and 
better preparing teachers for their work in 
connection with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
A two weeks’ session of lectures, normal lessons, 
sermons, devotional meetings, conferences, and 
• illustrative exercises was begun, with such 
added recreative features as concerts, fireworks, 

' and one or two humorous lectures. Tlien science 
■ and literature in relation to life and thought 
’ began to be grafted into the other studies, 

I wdiich incl uded map-drawing, black-board sketch- 
ing, the study of Biblictd geography in a great 


]'clieF map of Palestine made of turf and stones, 
and open-air talks. The wide interest taken in 
the meetings from the outset is apparent from 
the fact that by the 600 students in the first 
year tNventy-five States were represented, while 
Canada also sent a contingent. 

The summer assembly at Chautauqua is held 
for six we&s during July and August, on : the 
north shore of the lake, on a w'ell-wooded, 
naturally terraced piece of land. The lake lies 
700 feet above Lake .Erie, from Yvhicll it is 
distant aboyt eight miles. The Assembly 
grounds comprise 165 acres, contain over 500 
attractive summer cottages, a fine hotel, a 
nmsenm of arclneology, an amphitheatre (unen- 
closed on fhree sides, W’ith a seating capacity 
for over 6000 people), and halls for meetings. 
There is also a model of Palestine 300 feet 
long, and a miniature representation of modern 
Jerusalem. This summer assembly now includes 
the following distinct departments : The Sunday- 
school noi’inal department, schools of langnage, 
Teachers’ Retreat, literary and scientific circles, 
College of Liberal Arts, school of theology, and 
extension and summer assemblies. The exercises 
— which change every season— -in the first class 
include special American subjects, sucb as 
constitutional history, early voyages and con- 
quests, writers, scenery, or the history of ; the 
American navy. Then come luisGellaueous 
courses, ranging from Italian literature to ques- 
tions of the hour. Single lectures and addresses : 
are given by popular and interesting ; speakers, , 
while dramatic readings, music, and recreatioiL' 
in the way of illuminations and athletics, are 
not neglected. The College of Liberal Arts is 
arranged in departments including English, 
German, French, Latin, Greek, physics and 
cheinisiry, mathematics, geology, botany, liistoxy, 

I and political economy. Under .English language 
and literature, there may be Old Englisli, talks 
I on style, the study of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Browning, and the American poets. The Schools 
of Sacred Literature embrace the study of the 
Bible, the school of Hebrew, and Greek, and 
Semitic language.s. The Teachers’ Retreat give.s 
model lessons in teaching, while the gymna.‘dum 
and school of music each have their votaries. 

The plan of a literary and seientil'ic circle, 
begun in 1878, has been widely suct-essful, and 
suggested our own National Home-reading 
Union. In the States it seems to have grown 
and spread with great rapidity, Iherti being now 
2000 circles, with a membership little short of 
100,000. Upwards of 180,000 members liave 
been enrolled since the commeneomeiit. I’he 
reading circle emhracc.s a four years’ course, 
with selections in English from the ancient 
classics, history, liteialnrc, science, and art. 
Each year of the lour is .s]i(!cially devoted to 
a great nation, and is’ named ‘the Greek year,’ 

‘ tlie Roman year,’ ‘ the .English year,’ or ‘ the 
American year,’ as the case may be. d’hough 
languages and mathematics are not taught, an 
attempt is made to give the ‘college outlook,’ 
Certain text-books are prepared, or prescribed, 
while the monthly magazine, the CliiutLangucai, 
with a circulation of 60,000, contains u.sefid and 
informatory articles, with aids to memhers in 
the shape of notes, outlines of readings, and 
word studies. Althom-h certificates are granted 



TJIE CAPTAINS JMOKATTI’S LAST AFlA\I.i: 
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a l)riglit Biuiolar, entered the btale nonaal . ' | 

fieliool. and j^radiiated. One nuin *,'i‘ote to llie Da\’S were yet to paf-s before (.iuido M'oratti ‘ 
secretary: ‘1 am so ffrateful to you that I can’t was able to leave Lis cliainber ; but at last the 1 
expros.-i what I feel. 1 am a hai’d-woi'lcin<.f leech -\\bo attended him said he might do so ! 
man. 1 have six children, and I work hard to with safet}" ; and later on, the steward, of the j 
keep them at school. Since I found out about house-hold brought a courteous invitation from 
your circle I am trying my best to keep up, so the Oouiit of Pieve to dine w'ith Mm. As 
that my hoys will see wd'iat father does, just already explained, Moi’atti had not as yet seen 
for an exanpile to them.’ A night-watchman hi.s host ; and since he was well enough to sit 
repoi'tcfl that he read as he came on his night- up, there were no moj-e dreamy visions of the 
rounds to the lights. A steam-boat pilot personal presence of Felicita. He had made 
acknowdedged that when on deck on stormy many resolutions whilst left to himself, and 
niglits he had now something to think of. A had determined that as soon as he was able 
mercliant’s clerk and his wife were so much in to move, he would leave the castle, <piit Italy, 
earnest as to give the morning hours between and make a nctv name for himself, or die iu 
live and seven o’clock to the lessons. An army the German wars. He was old enough to ' 
otlicers wife, three hundred miles from the build no great hopes on the future ; but fortune 
nearest book-store, fairly wept with delight Avhen might smile on him, and then— many things 
her text-books at lasi arrived, and she realised might happen. At any rate, he would wipe the 
that she Avas not entirely cut olf from com- slate clean, and there sliouhl be no more ugly 
mimion Avitli kindred minds and opportunities scores on it. 

for culture. Not that he aa’us a reformed man; he Avas | 

The College of Liberal Arts is intended to only groping his way back to light. Men i 
assist those AAdio are unable to leaA-e business ».lo not cast aif the past as a snake sheds 
in order to alLend collcgt;, or those Avho Avish his skin. He know that Avell enough, Imt he 
lO make U)a for early deficiencies. It is con- kncAAg too, that he hud seen a faint track hack 
du-.‘lt-d on Ihe correspondence principle. Chau- to honour; and diilicult as it Avas, he had 
tancpia has uoav sixty .summer assemblies, Avhieli formed a determination to travel by it. He 
have sprung directly from tlio parent stem. had been so vile, he had sunk so Ioav, that 
The ldartlui’.s Vineyard Summer Institute, there Avero moments Avheu a despair came on 
begun in 1878, four years later than Chau- him ; hut Avith a, ucav country and ne',v .scenes, 
taiujua, Avas originated by Colonel II. 15. Sprague, and the little llame of licjpe that Avas Avarming 
headinasLer of a girl’s high school in .Bo.-.tou. hi.s dead soul back to life, there might yet be 
It ]-)rovcd so succe.ssful that a subslantiaJ edi- a chance. He kncAV perfectly that he *Avas in 

tice Avas built in Avhich to carry on the work, love, and Avhen a man of his age loves, it is 

Avliich einbrace.s the natural science.^, ancient and„ for the remainder of his life. He Avas aAvarc — 
modern language.s, mathematics, .English litera- none better — that his love was madness, all but 
ture, history, civil government, music, painting, an in.sult, and that it Avas Avorse than presurap- 
and sloyd. A system of sunmier schools hs also tion to even entertain ihe thought that he had 
licdd in connection Avith Harvard UniA-'orsitjg that inspired any *ther feeling beyond that of pity 
of Virginia, and some other American colleges, in the heart of Felicita. It is enough to say 
Our ' own National Home-reading Union, that he did not dare to hope in ihiis Avay ; but | 

started in this country in 1888 as the National he meant to so order hi.s future life as to feel i 

Homo-Heading Circles Union, endeavours to that any such sentiment as love iu his heart 
cover only part of the ground occupied by toAvards her Avould not be sacrilege. 

Cliautaufpia in tlie United \States, Avhore a great He sent back ii civil unsAV’cr to the invitation ; 
deal uuu'e interest and cnthusia.sni has been aAvak- and a little after eleven, descended the sttiirAvay 
enod for such metliods of teacliing than Avith us. Avhich led from his chamber to the Count’s apart- 
l\y its agency, hoAvever, courses of reading have ments, looking very pale and worn, but vciy 
been dvaAvn rip, suited to the ta.ste.s and require- handsome. For he Avas, in truth, a man Avhose 
I nmnta of diti'erent classes, especially of young personal appearance took all eyes. The apartniente 
people, arti.sans, and general readers! A Avhole- of the Count were immedisitelj" beloAV M.oratti’.s 
some attempt has been ma<le by the Union own chamber, and on entering, ho saAV tire old 
to intcre.sfc Englishmen in the history and liter- knight himself reclining in a largo' chair. He 
ature and physical geography and natural his- was alone, except for a ■ hound Avhich la}" 
torj of their oAvn country. Summer as.?embiies stretched out on the hcartli, his mu;^zle betAveen 
Avero liCild at Buxton and Salisbury last year; his fore-paws, and a dhiing-table set for three ! 
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stress oil the word soon, und then added, 
^That is bad news.’ 

‘I have fax' to go, signore,’ replied Moratti 
coldly, and the convei'sation then changed. It 
was late wlien tliey retired ; and as the captain 
bent over Felicita’s hand, he held it for a 
moment in Ins own broad palm, and said: ‘It 
is goodrhye, lady, for I go before th% dawn to- 
morrow.’ 

She made no answer ; but, with a sudden 
movement, detached a bunch of winter violets 
she wore at her neck, and thrusting them in 
Moratti’s hand, turned and lied, “ The Count 
was half asleep, and did not notice the passage; 
hut Di Lippo said witli his icy sneer : ‘ Excel- 
lent — yoix work like an artist, Moratti.’ 

‘ I do not understand you ; ’ and turning on 
his heel, the captain strode off to his room. 

An hour or so later, lie was seated in a low 
chaii’, thinking. His valise lay packed, and all 
was ready for his early start. He still held the 
violets in his hand, but liis face was dark with 
boding thoughts. He dreaded going and leav- 
ing Eelicitfi to the designs of Di Lippo. There 
would be other means found by Di Lippo to 
carry out his design ; and with a groan, the 
captain rose and began to pace the room. He 
was on the Ci’oss with anxiety. If he went 
without giving wuniiiig of Di Lippo’s plans, he 
would still be a sharer in the murder — and 
the murder of Felieita— for a hair of whose 
head he was prepared to risk his soul. If, on 
the other hand, he spoke, he would he lost for 
ever in her eyes. Although it was winter, the 
room seemed to choke him, and he suddenly 
Hung open the door and, descending the dim 
stairway, went out into the balcony. It was 
bright with moonlight, and the night was clear 
as crystal. Ho leaned over tlie hattleraents 
and racked his mind as to his course of action. 
At last he resolved. Hewvould take the risk, 
and speak out, warn Bernabo of Pieve at all 
hazards, and would do so at once. He turned 
hastily, and then stopped, for before him in 
the moonlight stood tlie Cavaliere Michele di 
Lippo. 

‘I sought you in your chamber, captain,’ he 
said ixx his biting voice, ‘and not finding you, 
came here’ 

‘And how did you know I would be here?’ 

‘ Lovers like the moonlight, and you can see 
the light froux her window iji Ligo’s Towei',’ 
said Di Lippoj and added sharply ; ‘So you are 
playing false, Moratti.’ - 

The captaiil made no answer ; there was a 
singing in liis ears, and a sudden and teiTible 
thought was working. His hand was on the 
hilt of his dagger, a spring, a blow, anti Di 
Lippo would be gone. And no one would 
know. But the cavaliei’e weiit on, unheeding 
his silexice. 

‘You are playing false, Moi’atti. You aj-e 
iffaying for your own hand with iny hundred 
crowns. You think your ship has come home. 
Fool ! Did you imagine I would allow this? 
But 1 still give you a chance. Either do my 
bu3ine.ss to-night-- the w.ay is open — or to- 
morrow you are laid by the heels as a thief 
and a bi’avo. What will your Felieita’ 

‘Dog— speak her name again, and you die!’ 
ISrloratti struck him across the face with his 


open palm, and Michele di Lippo reeled back 
a pace, his face as white as snow. It was 
only a pace, however, for he recovered himself 
at once, and sprung at Moi-atti like a vikLcat. 
The two closed. They spoke no word, und noth- 
ing could be heard but their laboured breath 
as they gripped together. Their daggers were 
in their hands ; but each man knew this, and 
hud grasped the wrist of the otliei'. Moratti 
was more powerful ; but his illnes.s had weak- 
ened him, and the long lean figure of Michele 
di Lippo was as sti'oiig as a wire inpe. Under 
the quiet moon and the wintei’ stars, they 
fought, until at last Di Lippo was driven to 
the edge of the pai'apet, and in the moonlight 
he .saw the meaning in Moi-atli’s .set face. With 
a superlnimaix effort, he wrenched his hand 
free, and the next moment his dagger had sunk 
to the hilt iir the captain's .«ide, and Moralti's 
grasp loosened, but only for an instaxit. He 
was mortally wounded, lu* knew. He was going 
to die ; but it would not be alone. He pi'c.ssed 
Di Lippo to his brenst. He lifted him from 
his feet, and forced him thiunigh an enibra.sure 
which yawned behind. Here, on its brink, the 
two figui’es swayed for an iii.<tanti, and then 
the balcony -was empty, and from the dee]> of 
the precipice two hundred feet below, there 
travelled upwards the .sullen echo of a dull 
crash, and all was quiet again. 

When the .stars were paling, the long howl 
of a Avolf rang out into the .stillne.ss. It I'eached 
Felieita in Count Ligo’s Towex*, and filled her 
with a name]e.ss lerroi', ‘Cuard him, dear 
.saints,’ .she prayed; ‘shield him from peril, and 
hold him .safe.’ 


UPS A LA. 

By Chaeles EinvARUEs. 

Travellikg by train in Sweden is usually .so 
slow that the Briton in that land soon comes 
to look upon a joui'iioy of twenty or thirty 
miles as quite an enterprise. Four hours is 
not an extravagant amount of lime for the 
Swedish goods-train ---which takes passengers- - 
to spend in covering forty-five miles. To an 
impetuous Anglo-Saxon thi.s is tei’rible. If he 
I be not of a turn of mind to take an interest 
I in bii’ch-trees, lak(i.e, pines, and infrequent 
j heavy-browed fcrmhou.se.s, ho will get very little 
picturesque compensation for the wcixrines.s of 
the Journey. Save in the far north, and in the 
parts; eonterminou.s with Norwxiy, Sweden is 
not a gi'and country. But its fiords and pine' 
wood.s, if lacking in grandeur, have a softened 
beauty of their own. 

For the visitor to Upsala, however, there is 
.special comfort provided in an admix-able fast 
train every morning from Stockholm. The 
distance is xihout forty miles, and it is covered 
in little moi’e than an houi’. The conipany by 
this train is likely in winter to .seem of a highly 
grandiose order. It may^ be assumed that a 
number of Profes.sors arc of tlie party. The 
^ Swedish Professor is not at all exclusively a 
I Dryasdust person. He i.s probably a stalwart, 
athletic fellow, with a strong face. Attire him 
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in iiu outer eoafc of seaE oiv bear skin, an lie is cult at first to i‘e!:^!ii‘d the place as a prime 
at once a strildng persoiiality/ Ro\vh^^^ in centre of erudition. Its two tUoiisaud or so 
Europe are tlie people .so tall and well made as students might be young men engaged in 
in Stockholm. The exigencies of theAvinter in ordinary vocations — at least seen' a.s the 
the matter of .raiment add to : the imposing; .stranger sees them in winteiy in the thorougli- 
appearanee of the Swede as a traveller. But fares and cafes. In summer their white caps 
whether these be Professors of learning or noble- distinguish them. To be .sure the number of 
men of sixteen cpiarteriug.s, all who take the them who iwear spectacles and look needlessly 
morning express to Upsala occupy themselves contemplative is mnarkable. These features 
with their newspapers m route as rigoroiusly diflbrentiate them from the mechanic, the clerk, 
as London stockbrokers on the Metropolitan or the commercial man. But the standard of 
Railway. The train is comfortable, of the cor- manner.s in Sweden is so high that one can 
ridor description ; excellently warmed, of course, scarcely in * this respect discriminate between 
so that most persons slip out of their furs as the noble-born young gentleman here finishing 

soon as they enter it; and . the white-haired his education and the youthful shop-assistant, 

guard — also in furs — goes to and fro among his whose as]*irations and abilities are largely 
charges with a courtesy that seems academic as nurtured on books like Dr Smiles’s Self-help. 
^yell'a 3 thorougbly Swedish. By -and-by, however, when we have patrolled 

Stockholm’s 'tall house.s soon disappear, and its streets and come to comprehend its various 
we break headlong into the forest-laud which academic buildings and institutions ; when we 
is Sweden’s chief landscape characteristic. The have looked upon the Codex Argenteus in its 
sky is blue and bright as the air is cold, library — shown by a long-nosed old custodian 

Under these condition.s, and with half a fathom well up in liis duties — upon the various tombs 

of .snow everywhere, King Oscar’s country is an in its cathedral, at the rather surprising collec- 
invigoratiug spectacle. The dark pines go well tion of hooks in the booksellers’ shops— including 
with the i-mow, and none the worse if they are the immortal fSchopenhauer and Mr Jerome Iv. 
hung with long lustrous icicles. The thick- Jerome’s works in Swedish ; when we have 
walled pink and pale green or j^ellow farm- dined at a favourite student resort, and after- 
stead.s are also worth seeing. There is nothing wards been touched by the genial manner in 
flimsy here. The art of the jerry-builder could which seven Professors hob-a-nobbed together 
not thrive in Sweden. Even in Stockholm, at a side table over punch and cigars — witli 
new: houses are not necessarily weak-backed mu.sie in an adjacent concert hail,; and e.speci- 
houses : they are of good substantial granite ally Avhen we have marked the demeanour of 
blocks on well-laid foundations. The sun shines the Upsala young ladies— a demeanour which 
on ittuiimeruble tranquil pictures of rural life, plainly indicates a consciousness of their local 
as we thins glide smoothly on towards Sweden’s power : then we begin to realise that Up.sala is 
chief university city. Sensational sights are not a nnivensity city with a certain crust upon it, 
to be had. Botli nature and the people here- ' like other university cities. This is a very long 
abouts are methodical. Erom one expan.se of j .sentence, but it niiglit readily have been made 
dark snow-lit wood we pass to another, and | even longer in support of our argument, 
the clearings between them hold the same kind ! Of course it is one thing to see flpsala in 
of habitations and frozen lakes in their hollows, i summer and quite another to visit it in winter. 

. Roads: are all expunged by the winter’s snow. In December or January, thanks to its uneven-:: 
Only here and there we chance to see a well- ness and tlie snow, it i.s fatiguing rather than 
furred man in a .sledge — perhaps with a string diverting. The University is on one little hill, 
of other sledges after him — slowly picking his the famous Library is on another, the ugly old 
way towards a homso. He makes an efieetive Castle is on a third, and the Cathedral is on a 
blot nijon the white carpet, though probably fourth ; and each eminence has to be reached 
he knows it not. llirough a slough of snow, wliich, if new fallen, 

But at length we nm from the forest ini*) may well be almost impassable, 
the open, and the various villas, the great Our re.spectablo ambassador, Whitelocke, in 
pink castle on a hill, and the tall-spired cathe- the days of the Commonwealth was condemned 
dral with its ruddy , bricks, all proclaim our to spend several months here between IS uvemher 
I contiguity to Upsahu We are •about to enter and May, waiting Queen Christina’s leisure to 
the city of ‘ lofty halls.’ Oiu* companions sign a treaty with Great Britain, lie was iu- 
hurry into their roljcs and fold their newspapers, expressibly bored by the pdace. It is not wou- 
We remind oui’selves that the city existed as derful. Eor a middle-agetl man of a plethoric 
an archiepiscopial .see more than six centuries turn, the numeroius ascents to the Castle that 
ago, and a.s a port to Old Upsala long before he made must have been more than tire.somc. 
that. Such a place may be expected to excite Perhaps it was some recompense to enjoy the 
iiumediato interest, . ■ spirightly conversation of the eccentric young 

-But, to tell the truth, Upmla scarcely gives queen. Whitcdocke, however, thought her more 
the requisite impression, of age. One approaches than sufficiently frivolous, and did not foj'bear 
prejjared to venerate it, and finds that it is a to hint this. But it is easy, even after only five 
rather gay (for Sweden) little country town, with or six liours’ exjierience of Upsala on a January 
motley four-storeyed villas about the pleasant day, to sympathise with our amhas.sador’.s pfiain- 
open sjiace of it,s railway station. If it were live yearning.s for the time when he might 
summer instead of winter, there would be a turn his hack n]>on the flesh-coloured Castle 
band in the garden, here, and perhaps booths with its black bulb-.shapied towers, and hasten 
for toa or iced drinks. Its long straight streets away to his English home, 
have a fair amount of- life in them. It is diifi- In summer, Upsala must be much more attrac- 
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live. Few cities of its size have Huch oav- 
(IcHs. TJieir bcrricil trees j'ruvide lieariy xiieals 
for the birds when the winter is nearly half 
through its course. The triple avenue of its 
Churchyard Street would be admirable any- 
where. One can conceive few more delightful 
promenades on a summer evening.^ iNor need 
the graves in the adjacent ce!uetery*be regarded 
as anght of a drawbacl^ to the locality. They 
include a variety of interesting profcssoi-ial 
tombstoiRR, as well as the more suggestive 
monuments over the students of ^ the dili’erent 
‘nations’ of the University who for the last 
fifty or sixty years have died during tlieir 
student term. Magpies Hit among |-]ie trees, or 
perch gaily on the wooden sheathing witli which 
it is customary to pirotect certain of the more 
ornate monuments. But none of the tombs are 
unduly obtrusive ; nor, to readers of Schopen- 
hauer, would it matter very much if they were. 

U])'5ala’s C^athedral is a cheerful two-spii'od 
building of red brick, still in process of elabor- 
ate restoration. It is of the, colour of blood, and 
looks charming in juxtaposition with snow-clad 
roofs and a dome of liluo sky. Unlike other 
cathedrals, it is not redolent of antiquity, or 
stuffed with curiosities which demaml ncttico, 
and weary ere one can give the necessary atten- 
tion to the huilding which holds them. Two 
or three of its contents dignify it amply, ddiere 
is the dust of Gnstavu.s Vasa. His efiigy, re- 
cumhent between the effigies of his two wives, 
is a magnificent representation of a magnificent 
man. By the organ in the west end there if?, 
too, u slab of stone with the name ‘Linmeus’ 
upon it. lilric the Holy also has a chapel tu 
himself, with fre.scoe.s dojneting, witli no great 
talent, the simide vicissitudes of his carce]-. 

Thi.s elided hy decapitation in the market-place 
adjacent to the Cathedral. But llie deed Wi_i.s 
wi'oiiglit more than eight centuries ago. It is 
impo.s.sible to he la(‘lu'ymo.se about an event so 
ancient. I’cside.s, most Scandinuvifin monarehs 
in those day.s ludd their ollice in con.stanl pciil 
of some such fate. Our own royal histories of 
the middle ages are not plea.sant reading ; but 
the kings and queens of the north lived even 
rougher'' lives, and died more tragically than 
our sovereigns of those tiine.s. Eric tlie Holy 
was first buried at Old Upsala, three inile.s 
away. But with the desertion of that ])]ace — 
it consists nowaday.s of a church, a schoolhouse, 
three or four cottages, and a railway station-- 
so precious a relic as Eric’s body also left it. 

At one time it had a reputation ^foi- miracle- 
working. It doe.s not Wi<rk miracles now. 
Visitors stand and .stare at the king’s monument 
without uncovering. It is the custom in 
Bweden in winter — and doubtless in summer 
also — to go to and fro in the churches with 
your Init on your head. Even in the royal 
burial vaults in Stockholm this is so. If J- n 
very desirable way of resistir.g tlie iiiAdious 
attacks of catarrji, but it does not tend to^ pro- 
duce a particularly reverential frame of mind. 

Bound the Cathedral, in what we should call 
its close, are the oldest of Up.-:ala's .secular 
buildings. They ai’e of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and verj’’ ugly- The Univer.^iilv IMuseum 
is here. Yon may enter its vestibule unchal- 
lenged and see a variety of large-boned skele- 


tons pendent an<l against its walls. The ciis- 
todians, .shrewd person.-^, do not .stay in the way 
of the cold. Erom the north side uf the close 
we pass to the open place in which the Danes 
killed Erie, the Holy. On any ordiiiitry wiu(L;]'’s 
day here may be seen a muuber uf blue-iiosci] old 
ladies, sitting swathed in W’uollen.s, ami eyeing 
in a discon, ■-olute — indeed, dn-pe.rate— mainuir, 
ih’td the siiif-frozen poultry and bits, or rather 
chip.s, of meat they have to sell ; and .'-econdly, 
the few ])a3ser.-i-by, who cither do not find the 
veatluii’ .suitable for jnarketing, or liave a 
.sufficiency of frozen cume.stihles of their own 
at home. The Hwtdibh winter has a certain 
eouvenience about it. for the vendors of W’hat 
wu call ‘perishable’ article.-,. Nevertheless, the 
travelling Briton, with his liume-bred [ffcjudices 
about him, does not very much cure to know 
that the beefsteak or the roast fowl before him 
was on sale a couple of mouths or f^o ere it 
was bought and cooked for his dinner. This e 
feature of life in Bweden may well be produc- 
tive of clieap living. But it makes one .shudder ; 
gently to think of the state of things througli- 
out the land when the rqu’ing thaw sets in. The 
tlinnglit is akin to the idea at the centre of 
one of the mo.st vivacious and horrible of Edgar 
Toe’s grisly stories. 

It is befitting that Upsala should be famous 
for its hotels as well as its learning. Good 
living and erudition have ev<5r gone hand in. 
liand, the former as the complement, or— -if ^ you 
prefer it — the twin-sister of the latter. Thu.-i, 
it is well worth while to dine in Bweden s 
chief uuiver.sity city in the evening, when the 
burden of sight-seeing is over, and ere the, 
oxiu’cs.-? is ready to return to Stockholm. The 
typical .studeub y<nir neighbour, is not likely 
tu be a gourmand. He enters with, a friend, 
di'es.-3cd in comely black — the shtirt frock-coat 
of modern fuHhion— .saluti;s with coiisideruble 
exuberaijc.e such of lii.s fellow-collegians as are 
also breaking bread in the place, cons the tufiiin, 
which is quite inexpensive, , and then ordens Ida 
meul. This will comprise perhaps hroth with 
an egg in it, or a]iple soupi, a reindeer cutlet-— 
excellently served at the ‘Stads Hotel’ — cod- 
fish, a pudding of some kiiiel, and a bottle 
or two of Ihlsener beer. He will pay a couple 
'of shillings for the repast; and _ then, with 
a beaming cunutenance and readjusted spec- 
tacles, he may be expected to cro.-.s the 
ve-stibule to the musical calc aimexed, where 
' hli ri'ofes.'ur.s” also are assembled, and where-- 
j after having greeted the barmaid with a most 
; prufoiuid bow, which she returns in exact 
j measure — he smoke.s a penny cigar ^with his 
cofiVe, perhaps ending his evening’s dis,sii3atiou 
with a wine-glass of the naughty Bwedish punch, 
which-— let the rrofe.ssors say what they please 
in iif? favour- -is just twice as sweet as it ought 
to be, and cannot he provocative of intellectual 
lucidity and strength. If he is a very energetic 
young man, he will wind up with a .singing 
practice. You may then chance on your way 
to the station to h'oar his lusty voice .struggling 
for pre-eminence with the voices of three of his 
comrades. This quartette singing is a talent 
among the Upsala ixndergraduateB. Oxi the 
Swedish stage the white-capped student is never 
introduced "without being made to take the 
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foiU'tK part in a combined anthem. But the . capital state of ])rc?ervaUuu, ivctmtly found their 
suuuuor is iiiy time for him. Wlien the snon- | way into a Jjoiulon auctiou-room, and were sold 
has yono, and^ the birds have begun to carol, f,^^. u]K)n £300. Tiie uianusci-ipt was ovi- 

he and his friends will try their throats at a with the greati'st care and ivyu- 

little ^ sentimental serenading. Success attend evidence of haste in 

' ' 1 ^ TTiiQol.i nm composition. The hard-inossed writer of 

It were a sad omission in seeing Upsata me .J- . i. .. . 

present, not also to get a glimpse of Up.sala to-day is afit to look back with Icelnigs akin 

the paA. The old town, as we have suggested, to envy, to times when literary work could be 

appeals more to the imagination than to tlie done so leisurely. 

aeiises. Its situation some throe miles away is The Selhoriie Society recently held its aiiiinal 
not beautiful ; nor is it an agreeable place to meeting and ^‘.onvevsaiiimie. in London, under the 
reach as we reached it, by open sledge in ibe presidency of the Earl of Stamford. The chief 

teeth of a snow-storm from uie iiortn s ^pjects of this .Socieiv are to preserve, from 

suvrouiidinas are luidgeless, flat, ami without £ ,, , , •, *• i i i . 

; 1 7 l ^ needless shiughter or destruction birds, beasts, 

trees. Uover the whole landscape with snow, , . i 

and you may have an idea of its forlornness I ^ud plants which are hcauldnl and rare, and 
in -svinter. 'Ercmi the midst of the bleak j ^'diieh unfortunately for that reason are in peril 
desolation rise three distinct hillocks, naked j from the collector, or those who minister to his 
and round, and between two of them the out- wants ; to protect places of antiquarian ii\tererit 

line of an ancient saddle-hacked church lifts ) or natural beauty from the hand of the vandal ; 

itself. Such is Gauda Upsala, as it appears to I generally to promote the study of nalnrai 

d ^ ‘^*1 history. Tlie Tl.eport of thi.s admirable Socict\- 

The three hi locks are dedicated to the three . n ‘ . m i i i i " 

T . ... f ,1 n..., i;, o.m,..,-. lelLs us that, although many new braiiche.s have 

diymitie,? of the old Scandinavian mythology: , „ p . ^ . , . , , , 

Thor, Odin, and Froya. Anciently, when the been formed, there are still districts where much 
pagan kings of Sweden had their re.sidence good ivork could he done. The Selhorne Society, 
here, there 'wa.s a great temple set in a thick it may he mentioned, is trying to help foiuvard 
wood girdling the holy precincts. The temple the llural Advertisements .Bill, which measure is 
was where the church now stands. _ designed to stop the eiicroacliment of adyertise- 

1 he old chroniclers tell of the dead bodies hoardings in country districts. It will 

-—huiuan as well as animal which hnng from useful Association is one 

the boughs or the.se trees in propitiation or the .. , . ttu i V i n , 

n I T> < n u winch Gilbert n lute himself would must gladly 

northern gods. But there are none such now — , , , 

scarcely, indeed, a tree convenient for them. promoted, lor its chief endeavour is to 

Just ttie mouldy old church, the three inonmls, beep alive in the hearts of the people that love 
and one more mound, the most significant of of the beautiful in nature whicli was the chief 
all! This last is the Hill of Justice. It is trait of his owm character. 

only thirty feet in height ; hut its conforinutiou A. new form of incandescent gas-hurner is 
adapts it for the assemblage here in tiers of to which the name of its 

a considerable crowd. For ceiituries the kings p^^.^j^tor, M. de Mare, has been given. It 
of Sivedeu convoked their subiects hither for . ’ 

the renewal and execution of their laws. But ''ll! _ huriiei of in,^cnions 

since Gnstavus Ya.sa’s time, Old Upsala has | ''vlncli will fit upon any ordinarj biirner, 

been bereft of this dignity also. , ^vhicli produces a blue flame, of fiat form. 

Gainla ITpsala is a place of memories, not ! Acro.ss this llame is .susjiended a little cable of 
strong spectacles. To appreciate it aright, one j twisted platinum wires, carrying a fibrous 
ought to spend, first of all, a few hours with 1 malcrial of tho appearance of asbcslos. The 
the sagas of the north. It is of tho epoch of fibres under the action of the heat become 
the vikings — and even earlier. To go from it» highly incandescent, and will give a powei' of 
to the railway station, and thence to gay Stock- twenty-five candles with a cunsmuptioii of oidy 
holm, is to traverse many centuries at a stage. 2^ cubic feet of gas per hour. 'I'he burners are 

said to he of a lasting c.haracter ; they require 

• I neither chimney nor globe : they will hear hand- 

TI-IE MONTH; j ling, and _ are inexpensive. Beport thus speaks 

sciRXen AND AKTs. j of M. de Mare’s iiew' incandescent svsl cm, which 

, 1 XT i 1 TT- 4 . i will doubtless find its way across the Channel 

PiioBABlA no wairk on general Natural History j 

has been .so much read as that charming book j ' Qur readers will cloublless reiuemher that a 
kuowui as Gilbert White’s belborne. Although yeai. or tavo back .some little excitement arose 

written more than a century ago, it is still j owing to the occurrence upon bread of a blood- 

regarded as a masterpiece. We may note also j like stain, and it was not allayed nnlil .sc.ience 
that it has given birth to a Selhorne Society i pointed out the cause of the plienomeiion in 

; ivhose aim it is to minister to the love of j presence of certain coloiir-prodncing micro- 

I nature wliich Gilbert White’.s volume gg j 9’ f^e groat variety of .such organ- 
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seen, ])e criiur^oii, or it may he pink, peach 
colour, yellow, green, or hlne. The latter will 
aonietimes account 1‘ur tlie liliicneas of milk, in 
ajhtt! (jf the common idea tliat tliis appearance : 
is due to dilution with water. These colour- 
pi'odncing organisms, or bacteria, . are low forms 
of plant-life, but without the power of produe- 
ing the chlorophyll, or green coloili'ing matter, 
whicli confei-s upcjii tlnr vegetable world gener- 
ally .s(s mneh beauty. 

The E.vhibition of Tailway Appliances which 
is now open at the Imperial Institute, London, 
conpirises some invention.s which ‘are of great 
interest not only to the railway world, but to 
tliii public gcuerally. Among these we may 
mention j^lessrs Adams & Say's i^atent autd- 
niati(‘ fog-signalling apparatus, a contrDanee 
which, rrtilises tlie ordinary railway detonators, 
hut entirely dispenses with the assistance of 
those extra men who are ]n:it on duty h}^ the 
Imndred when foggy weather comes on. The 
apparatus is worked from an ordinary signal- 
box, and by the same lever which actuates the 
semajsliore. In another exhibit, luiown as Iver-. 
sliaw’s patent signalling apparatus, the detonator 
is dispensed, with entirely. In this case the 
operation of placing the semaphore at danger, 
causes a bar to rise into position by the side 
of the rail. This bar engages a catch on the 
engine, wliicli causes a gong to ring close to the 
driver’s ear. Another invention which may he 
commended is a sjdiced joint for rails, which 
does away with that jolt, jolt, jolt, which is such 
an uiicomfortahle feature of railway travelling.' 

At this same Exhibition: there is shoum a 
picture published in 1833, illustrative of travel- 
ling methods of that date,, on tlie Liverpool 
and Manchester Fuiiiway, whicli shonld be 
interesting to modern travellei-.s, who are so 
much belter oil in Ihe, matter of comfort. The 
first-class eariragtis look terribly frail; and are 
modelled strictly upon the lines of, the, stage- 
coach, even to the exient of packing the luggage 
on the roof. There ai'e no buffers,, arid at. tlie 
roar a trurk whicli contains an open road- 
carriage, in which the owner and his family 
are seated, while the coachman and footman 
occupy their normal places. The third-class 
train is very ditrereiil., the carriages being eitlier 
of the nature of catth'-lrucks, or built on the 
])id,tc,rn of the chiu'-a-haut\ but in either case 
open to wind and rain. It i.s curious to note 
]](AV, in tliose eai’ly days iif railway.s, the 
pattern of the highway vodiicle was ,so per- 
sisleully adhered to. Torliap»a it would have 
been diliicnlt to make the jiublic patronise the 
iron ways had not this concession been made. 

It is .said lliat one of tbe latest ap]dications 
of [)a])er is as a material for the sails of yachts. 
M'e need baldly say that. ;i .special kind of 
]ia])er i.s employed for this novel pur21n.se, and 
the following i.s given a,s an outline of the 2>i’o- 
ce.s,s. The is treated with glue and 

bichromate of potash, wliich make,s it t2^ute in- 
soluble after ex]iosure to light ; tallow aud sol- 
uble glass are among the other ingredients 
added to it. The jiui]) i.s then converted into 
sheet, s in the usual way, and two are' cemented 
togetlier into one. After com2n’es.don in a siiecial 
machine, the paper is ^^arclimentised by treat- 
ment with sulphuric acul, (dean.sed, and finally 


]>o]ished between luxited metallic cylinder.'. 
The j)re2jarc(l said to ivsemble 

cotton ‘duck,’ while at the same, time it L- 
air-tight, durable, and light, and can lie, joined 
as easily as: ordinary sail-cloth. 

It would seem that tliere is every j'l’ob.abiiity 
of a serviceable horseles,s vehicle, ludng ja-odiwc'd 
before the clo.se of the ]:u’o.sent century, hut 
whether the motive |)Ower is to lie fuiind in 
..steam, electricity, or iietroleum, it i.s im]Kis.sihle 
to foreca.st. A steam-carriage for use on coimnon 
roads was tried in London a.s early a.s tin* year 
1828, and jiictures of it are exi.an{. kSimu* that 
time inYen.tor.s have not given much attentinn 
to. the subject, po.s.sibly on account (ff Icgi.slatiA’i* 
re.strictions. Im Pari.s, last yf’fii', llunc was a 
comjietition of horsele.ss vehiedeH wbich ai'tmsed 
so mucli interest that it lias just heen I'e.jieaU'd 
1121011 a far larger scale. I’hc courtse for llii.s 
novel race' was along the high-road from Pari.s 
to Bordeaux and back, the total distance being 
no less than 750 mil,es. Nicirly fifty entries 
were made, and in the majority of case-s either 
steam or mineral oil formed the motiA'e i^owor. 
Tlie best machines maintained a pace of about 
fifteen niile.s an hour. It will be inteiv4ing to 
see how far. the: coiniietition will .affeet 2)i‘escut 
means of travelling by the high-road. . 

The automatic alms distributor i.s an iiigeniou,s 
device of American origin, and i.s a, reversal 
of the ordinary 2,-)enn,y-in-the-.slot machine in 
that it di.s2ienses the coin instead of absoibing 
it. The contrivance i.s devised tu act ;i.s ala,1)onr 
te.st for vagrants and beggai*s, for it exncl.s the 
turning of a handle one hundred times befca'e 
it yields the coveted penny. And lhi.s labour 
is by no means lo.st,. for it actual es niacbincry, 
electrical cir otherwi.se, which will ]it‘i‘foi'm some 
actual -work, or . store 112;) the energy c.xjjeiuled 
for future use. The idc,i i.s certainly a.s goinl 
as it is novel, ; and will doubtless find many 
useful a2)25licatiori.s. 

Mr Henniker Heaton, the ever ac.tii'c j)ionccr 
of jiDistal reform, has recently jfointed out the 
need of providing some me.ins for the exchauge, 
between , the United Kingdom and the colonic, p 
of trilling .sums for the postage of reiilies to 
inquiries, for samjdes, and the like. The only 
meaiLs available at ]:)resent is to ]);iy .sixj'jenco 
,for a 2X>st-offic,e order for the required amount 
of 2|d ! At the last Po-sia! Imion Doiijei'cnce, 
the United State.s iiroposed a common ijiler- 
national stam]'i — an idea wbich Mr Heaton him- 
self piwaidg^ilfidi ye.'irs ago. This ])ro[)o,''^al was 
negatived on the absurd 2dca of difficulty in 
.settling tlie iniernalional accounts for such 
stamps. Mr Hi'aton now^ }iro2ro,'es an alter- 
native remedy in the. ]irovi.'^ion at the head 
2)0,st-ofiice.s in our large towns, of a sup2>ly of 
stamps of small denomination from all the 
British colonie.s. This much-needed reform 
would be a boon to commeivo, aud we might 
suggest at the same time that any extra expense 
would ho met by the large number of ."inch 
stain2'>s which would lie bought upi liy col- 
lectons. 

Yet another voting machine has been p^'"- 
duced, and as it diflVr.s in 2a‘inci2)lc from those 
recently noticed in our columns, wc gladly call 
attention to it. The inventor is Mr 8. liand- 
cock, of 3V Houndsgate, Nottingham, A ballot 
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or voting box is pi-ovi(li;tl, in wliicli is arranged oonld nob bo cbnie by a inaii and brash in a 
a .series of recording boxe-s, each box being lilted day. 

'with a counter aoracwiiat similar to that upon The Layman pneumatic hoat is a most 
a gas-meter. Through an. opening a ball is ingenious device by which a man can be made 
dropped by the voter, and this hall causes the amphibious. The boat is made of india-rubber, 
index, in the counting-machine to make a record, and is of the shape of a horse collar, and from. 
The hall is immediately relimied tlivongh an- it depend two leg cases provided with coverings 
other opening to the official in charge, ready, to for tbe boof?. The boat portion above, which 
hand to the"” next voter. Every provision is is .inflated with air, comes Just below the yvaist, 
made to effectually preserve the secrecy .of the and the wearer can sit comfortably in it a.s he 
ballot, while at tlie same time great expense is. floats upon the water. The Layman boat can 
saved in prhiting, and in dispensiiig \vitli the he used for shooting or fashing, or can be 

services of enumerators. employ ecL in dbe place of life-buoys on vessels. 

A fc‘W months ago we commented in these It can also be u.sed for purpose.s of locomotion 
columns upon a paper read before an American and enjoyment, for the foot-covers are provided 
audience, on the virtues of Japanese laccpier, with collapj^ible paddles, faishioned after the 
not. only as an admirable varni.sh for orna- pattern of a duck’s foot, so that propulsion 
mental articles, but as a wonderfvd preservative becomes possible. A company has been formed 
■for metallic surfaces, such as sliip.s’ bottoms, to exploit the promising invention tinder the 
and the like. We have since had many in- title of the Pneumatic Boat Company, and their 
ciuiries a.s to whether this lacquer is obtainable offices are at 851 Broadway, New York, 
in Great Britain, and we are now pleased to be Prom a paper recently read at the Institute 
in a po.sition to answer this cpie.stion in the of Civil Engineers by" Messrs Barnahy and 
affirmative. Rhu.s & Co., Limited, lurve estab- Tliornycroft, names which have the weight of 
Ikslied works at High Wycombe, Ilucks, where great authority, it would seem that the pre.sent 
they not only undertake lacquering of all kinds, speed attained by the screw-propeller has in 
brtt .supply the lacquer of varioms tints in large the fa.stest ci'aft afloat apju’oacbed the limit of 
or .small quantities. The crude material is efficiency. TIio.se, therefore, who have prophe.sied 
imported direct from Jojian, and is of .such au that in the future we shall have vessels cross- 
indesiructilfle. nature that, when properly aiapliod ing the Atlantic at speeds approat:hing that of 
to wood or metal, neither the strongest acid.s the locomotive railway engine, nnt,«t ho .satisfied 
nor alkalies seem to have the slightest effect that fhe present method.s of ship propulsion 
ttyjon it. It will even hear direct contact with must be super.sedeci before such speeds can be 
fiatne for some minutes without any apyiarent attained. 'The paddle-wheel can certainly oiler 
change. The importers are endoavoui'ing to no .solution of llie problem, for even if it were 
ac, cl imati.se the free from which the lacquer i.s suitable in other respects, its vulnerability 'would 
obtained, and have a plantation at High condemn it for employment in ocean ■work. 
Wycombe wvhich give.s promi.se of .succes,s. Whatever form the propeller may take, it must, 

It may be a matter of inlerest to note that for it.s own protection, be hidd'en beneath the 

the . Japane.se use, a special form of brush for j water-line. 

ayiplying this laeque.]'. The specimen which we The annual death-roll in India due to snake- 
have seen resembles a flat piece of wood about ' bite is of such serious dimensions (sec Cham- 
eight inche.s by Hvo, and half an inch in thick- bens^s Journal for June 22, 1895), that the 

ne3.s. But the wood is in reality only a thin Government have for man.}'- years done Avhat 

casing, holding the closely packed hairs, which they could to arrest the scourge. The roAvard 

are of human origin. The brirsh is treated as for .snakes’ head.s may be said to bavo failed, 

a lead-pencil ; that i.s to .say, as the. hairs Avear j for there i.s more than a .siuspicion that the 
down, the Avooden casing is cut aAvay, so us to wilj'' natives have been breeding snakes for 
expose a fresh yAorlion. The hair is far coarser Uka sole purpose of decapitation. Antidotes 
than that of AAaA.stem nations, Avhich laiterihaA'e also failed, although the virtue.s of one or 
Avould probably be too yielding for any such*' the other remedy harm been from time to lime 
purpose. believed in and extolled. Among the more 

It Avill be remembered that tbe painting of recent of these Inwe lieen strychnine, perman- 
the extensive buildings at the recent World’s ganate of pota.yh, and gold chloride. Tliose, 
Fair at Chicago Avas executed Avith a machine, remedies have recentlj'- formed the .subjei't of 
wliich, by means of compressed air, sprayed the experiments by chemists acting for the Govern- 
colour on to any surface required, and altogellier inent of India, Avitli almo.st negative resnlis. It 

di.sy)enscd with the servjee.s of the ordinary is true that both the potash and thii gold salt in 

paint-hrush. A compact machine for this Avork attenuated solutions, AA-heu mingled Avdth snake 

lias recently heeii patented _ by a Manchester venom previous to injection into an animal, 

firm, and a description of it apyiears in The render the poison inert, but neither remedy 
E%gime.r. The paint or tar is atomised and has any effect AAflicn injected after the eni ranee 
sjjrayed on the work AAdtli the help of an of the A’enom. Neither of them can, therefore, 
attached air-pump, the nozzle from which the he regarded as an antidote, 
li quill is projected^ taking the form of an Professor Fra.ser of Ediuhurgh ha.s attacked 
injector. The machines are made in diflerejit the prohlem of finding an antidote for snake- 
sizes, and the ,smal]e.st_ Aviil cover three square bite in au entirely different way, and there is 
yards of surface j'jcr xuinii(.e. In a recent trial, every reason to hope that his labours Avill not 
a large girder Avith it.s connections was painted bo for nought. Starting Avitli tlio commonly 
by tht^ maeldne in two hours, representing accepted theory, Avhich he finds to bo true, that 
an amount of labour which it Ava.g calculated a snake is itself immune to snake -poisdii, lie 
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lluit t.iiia imiuiuiUy lansi-. Ik* due to the 
Ml)M)r]dioii in tlie Idood of tlie ]ioiaonou3 matter, 
lie next ]U’0CU3Vil Koiiui venom, chieilj" cobra 
]ntiaon, and asreitained by direct experiment 
tin* minimum lelliul doae to a small animal. 
The dose, was j^ovidually increased, williout any 
inconvenience to tlie, animal ; indecfl, it greAV 
fat umlei* llu; trc/itmcni , until it ciAild receive 
by subcutaneous injection enough poison to kill 
iil'{\ creatures of its size. The. next st(;]> sliowcd 
that the Id ood serum from animals thus treated, 
Avas able, in varying conditions of administration, 
perfectly to prevent lethal doses of the A^enom 
of the inost poisonous serpents from producing 
death in non-protected animals. The ncAV remedy 
namoil ■■l/dd'cai/?c, and ifs discov-^iy may be 
regarded as one of tlie most important of the 
centurAv 


HID DEiN TREASURE IN INDIA. .sixty crom* (sixty ndllions sterling) of rtipee.? in 
j’.v AAt Feitiffis aiitche),!., certain vaults within the fortress, over VA’hieh 

Aiithov o['iuminiscm.m 0 / the British sentinels had heen walking for about 

,1 „ r. , 1 1 (* , -1 • tliirlv yeans, noAUtr suspecting the Avealth co]i- 

RISTG the liiAst decade ot my re.sidence in , A, hi • c j V ^ j n tv..- i 

‘ , 1 cealed below their teet. Long before the British 

.la I Avas for some years associated Avitli a (<overmuont gave hack the" fortress, every one 
ilthy hanker named Lalha Alutlra lonshaud, knoAv the entrance into the concealed 

Lahore agent of the great banking honso lioard Avas dead, except one man Avho aa’us ex- 
)Avn as ‘The Seths of Muttra,’ and from him tromely old, ancl although in good henlth he 
earned a great deal about the system of might have died any day. If that bad 

happened, the treasure might haA'e been lost to 
the oAAUier for ever and to the Avorld for 
because there Avas only one entrance to the 
hoard, Avhich Avas most cunningly concealed, 
and, except that entrance, every other part was 
surrounded by solid rock. 

iSo the Maharajah uats in such a fix that he 
must either get back his fortre.ss, or divulge tlie 
country i secret to the GoA’ernmeiit, and run the risk of 
j losing the ti'easure for ever. When the dbrtt’esa 
j Avas given back to the M.aharajah, and’ before 
j the British troops had left Gwalior territory, 
j masons were brought from Benares sAA’drn , to 
;hfc naturally be | secrecy in the Temple of the Holy Coaa’’ before 
ig ; ami Avlievi they readied the GAvalior 
ailAA-ay station they AA'ere put into carriages, 
blimifolded, and rlriven to the place Avhe re they 
countrie.s that | had to Avork. There they Avere kept till they 
had opened out the entxainctv into the^^^^ 

;>,’a lilt ; and Avhen the concealed hoard had bdeh 
verified, and the hole built up again, th^ 
Avere once more blindfolded, put into carriages, 
and taken back to the raihVay station and 
re-booked for Benares under a proper escort. 

Such is the purport of the story told to 
me.. When 1 ventured to I doubt its tiutth, ' ^ 
.suggested that if the hoard had any existence 
in fact, sixty lakhs instead of sixty crores Avonld 
be nearer the aniount, Chowringliee Jj.all laughed 
at my ignorance, and declared that Avhat he had 
told me Avas facL He added that, although that 
particular hoard Avas the largest, there Avere 
.several smaller one.s, varying from sums of tiftA’' 


hoarding practised in all age,s by the Avoalthy 
chisse.s of India. He died at Brindabun about 
1867. It may be explained that the title 
‘ Lalla’ as used by native bankers has no exact 
eiiuiA’alenfc iu English. It might Avilh equal pro- 
priety be translated Master, I’rofe.'jsor, or Banker. 

Both iu ancient and iu modern times, one of 
the stock objoction.s of Enrope.an nation.s against 
trails Avith India ha: 

ab.soihrs a largo amount of the pi'ccioii.s metals, 

Avhich .^he uoA'or dis-gui’ge.-s It has naturally 
been asked what become.? of tlie.ne troasure.s, 
for Ave do not find in India that abundance of 

either gold or ,sih''er Avhich migh ......dij ^ 

ex]ieciLHl ; and the reply has ahvay.s been that j leavin 
they .are Avitlidrawu from circulation as currciiey I r 
by being lioardtui. For ages it ha.s been a ! 
prevalent opinion in all Ea'^leru 
there is a Aaast amount of treasure liidden in 
the earth, AA’hich, unless found by accident, i.s 
entirely lo.st to man. 

Regarding the lioarded Avcalth of last century, 

T need not ([note the AA’'ell-knoAvn story of Lord 
C'live and the treasiire-s of Moorshedabad, as 
narrated in Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive. 

That may be eon,sidered ancient history. I Avill 
confine niA’self to modern times. The columns 
of the Scakiivian afford proof of the .system of 
hoarding .still pvacti.sed iu Bengal by the mo.st 
enli'ghteued nianagei'.s of an estate iu the mo.st 
cniiglitened province of the Emjiire. About 
seven years ago, in the course of the action 
for defamation brought against the Htaiesraan 
by an ex-Uitor of the late jAlaharajah of Eurd- 
wan, a deal of evidence eftme out about the 
hoarded treasure.'* of Rurdwaii. When such is 
tiie case on a great properly which has long been 
under the, eniighteneil iniiueuce of thtj Briti.sh 
Government, Avhat may be expected from the 
States of the .semi-independent mnees of Upper 
India] Let the following illu.Ktration suffice. 


4S0 CliA^kUyEES’S JOUEEAL. rj«iy2T,iM«. 

Lali then explained ■ to me that: these , hoards towns do itse the banks to a great extent :for 
were not aceiininlated from the revemies of the ttonporary accounts, L(‘caiisc they are a great 
State, but were the acciimulations of the plunder convenience, instead of keeping money , required 
gathered hy the Jinhratta armies in the good for current business in their lionses. JJut very 
old times Avhen the Alahrattas systematically few natives invest their money in tlie European 
swept the plains of India, and that, Clwalior banks at interest at long dates, becansfi tlnsy 
being : their capital, the whole of their vast know that the stability of these banks depends 
plunder was accumulated and lioarded there. on the stability of the Government. The same 
Ohowringhee Ijall went on to tell me that ideas prevail in regard to Governmeiit paper, 
for generation.^ before the rise of the British No Marwaree buys it as a permanent inveat- 
poweiv his ancestors had held the post of inent. The Marwarees merely use Government 
. Treasurer in the Gwalior State, and that after paper as a legitimate system of gambling.’ 

the British had annexed territories around . ■ 

.Delhi,. one of his great-grand-uncles had retired 

from the post of Treasurer of Gwalior with a 1 N P I F P p] 11 E N 0 K. 

■fortune of twenty crore.s of rupees (twenty f, i •/ 

millions sterling). By great good fortune, ail What caved I tliat laynad bluebells made a imsi 
this money was quietly got into British territory, adown the dingle, 

he ; declared ; and fifteen crores of it are at the woods were paved with violets, and the 

this day bricked up in a secret vault under a meadow-lands with gold, 

Hindu temple dedicated to the goddess of wealth That the wavelets made sweet music as they broke 
in the holy city of Brindahun. ‘Now,’ said the upon the shingle, 

Dalla, ‘ if the Treasurer could accumulate so That the chestnut bonghs were jewelled, and the 
much, tvhat were the accumulations of the State lily flags unrolled? 


from the post of Treasurer of Gwalior with a i 1 N P I P P E 11 E N 0 E. 

fortune of twenty crore.s of rupees (twenty f, , , , „ i • 

millions sterling). By great good fortune, ail Wiiat caved I that myriad bluebells made a mist 
this money was quietly got into British territory, adown the dingle, 

he declared; and fifteen crores of it are at! That the woods were paved with violets, and the 

this day bricked up in a secret vault under a meadow-lands with gold, 

Hindu temple dedicated to the goddess of wealth That the wavelets made sweet music as they broke 
in the holy city of Brindahun. ‘Now,’ said the upon the shingle, 

Balia, ‘ if the Treasurer could accumulate so That the chestnut bonghs ivere jewelled, and the 

much, wdiat were the accumulations of the State lily flags unrolled? 

likely to be? The ti'ea.sure.s of Gwalior form 

but a very small amount compared with the in the .skylarkls gayest chanson I could catch a 
total of the known concealed, wealth of India. strain of sadness 

All the silver would be brought out and re- nndernote”of sorrow in the merle’s 

placed by gold directly tlie British Government staccato lay 

ilecreed a gold cmrency for India. j parting, and I failed to 

‘hive hundred millions of gold would be note the gladness 

ab, sorbed and concealed before a gold currency * i 4.1 i i f x- 4.1 4 1 

had been twelve months in circulation. Euro- 
peans; even tho.9e who have been in the country .summei c aj. 

for yeans, have no idea of the hoarding pro- 
pensities of even W'ell-to-do natives, without to-day I reck not, care not, that the birds have 

counting tliu more wealthy banker.? and traders. ceased their chanting, 

For example, my wife,’ said the Lalla, ‘has That the alder’s plumes of sable sway in breezes 
more than three lakhs of rupees hidden for fear drear and chill, , 

of my dying before her, because I am much That the sky is clouded over, and the scent of 
older than .she is, and we have no son alive flowers wmntiug, 

to inherit my property. And I know nothing That the last leaves of the che.stuut chase each 


drear and chill, 

That the sky is clouded over, and the scent of 
flowers wanting, 

That the last leaves of the che.stuut chase each 
. other dow’ii the hill. 


. .about , the place where: this money is concealed.’ other down the hill. 

On this I asked hoiv natives managed to | 

j. accuuiulate , so much wealth,, and the .Lalla . Though the bracken fronds are yellow, though the. 
. replied : ‘batives don t spend like Europeans. swallows ha.v 6 departed " ^ 

.’Take the_ house, of any^ \vell-to-do native mer- Though the barns filled to bursting leave the 

eliaut with an income 01, sav, a thousand rupees' hnr,. m-.,- 

per month, and at the very outside, fifty to a i over, I am glad and 

hundred rupees -would purchase the whole of | 1 , 1, .,f i 

the furniture in it. Beyond a few -purdahV^ „ iwppi-ne.ut,ea, , , , 

(curtains) Mul tails, Iiimitm-e m llie Eiropecu ^ 'g '"f ’ “ 

sense does not exist. Even the very wealthy, j or aje. ^ ^ 

, although they may have a carriage and horses, , 

posses-i neither books nor pictures nor any ex- 1 :rrr~ . — - - 

pensive works of art; and when a feast is given j TO CONTUIBllTOltS. 

to their friends, a piece of a phintain leaf .serve.? , , , , • i- i u i n ^ i n 

1 1^11 T ish All cominnnieations snould be aa(lres.sea to the 

each gue.st for a dish, where Europeans spend ‘Editor, oo 9 I-Jigh Street, Ediuburgh.’ 

Imndred.s of rupee.? in dinner and breakfast ■ ineligibility, postage-stamps 

sex Vices of fi agile but most expensive china should accompany every maniiKcdpt. 
and glass ware. All this the native .saves and 3^^ if ineligible. Am. Maxu- 

lioax'ds, liie 'wealthy conceal Lhcir accuinula- i scuirr.s, udiethor accompanied by a letter of advice or 
lions of gold and silver in secret vaults, all; oth'evviiHef shonld hare the writer's Name and Address 
except the ornaments which are reserved for I uriuen upon them in ]?i!i 4 i 4 . 

and w-orn by their women.’ I had to admit ' ith. Poetical contributions should invariably be accom- 
the force of all thi.s reasoning. i panied by a stamped and directed envelojie. 

! ‘Natives don’t believe,’ he continued, ‘in , If the above rules are complied v>iLh, the Editor will 
j depositing their savings in hunks or in invest- \ lo his best to ensure the safe return of incligiUe paj-iers. 

I ing them in Guvernment paper. No Marwaree 

I touches Govermnent paper except for purposes j and Published by Mb & E. Okambkhs. Limited, 

I Oi gaixiDung.. Ihe trauuxg classes in the lai'ge ; 47 Paternoster Row, London ; and Edinbuhoh, 
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CHARTER I. 


‘I WAS with Raglixu at the Alma, sir,’ said the 
Bombardier, bringing his stick down smartly on 
the wooden pavement, and proudly straighten- 
ing his .shouldens. Koblc Grave.-?, the newly 
arrived curate, bowed respectfully, as though in- 
tere.sted ; but one or two lounger.3 shrugged their 
shouhlers and walked away : they knew that 
when the Bombai'dier wa.s started upon this 
theme, there would be no fair division of the 
conversation. As an oi'acle the Bombardier was 
confident and even ver.satilc ; but be too often 
frowned over ramparts of knowledge wlieu he 
ouglit to have smiled. 

Hitherto, his p<jsition had been im[u-i‘gt\abk‘. 
He had checked the a.spiring tpialities of the 
aged ivctorls 3'itual ; he had expo.'.ed the limita- 
tion.s of the schoolmaster’s historical gifts ; he 
had in an elaborate document, ‘ jn-ivate and con- 
tideutifU,’ corrected the tlieology of the Methodist* 
pastoi", and he had privately admoni.shed the 
Presbyterian minkter eonceniing liis ‘latitudi- 
n.arianism, sirl’ His rvaistcoat pockets were 
stulfctl with iiews}i:ipor .scraps of argumentative 
value, and the suddeune,s.s of their appearance, 
and the intimidation wliich he threw into his 
manner, was confirsing to his adversaries. 

'Phe village would often have found him im- 
po,ssibh‘, Were it not for one circumstance. 
There was only one graveyard in the village 
fur the Prtjtestant denominations, and it be- 
long\*d to the Methodist body. But all con- 
troversial enmity was aljandoned at the gateway 
of this ploi, lying pe;icefully behind the old 
Wesleyan chapel. It was a plain and dreary 
chapel, with a harah-toned bell ; it Wcis an 
unpretentious burying-grouud. There were no 
granite monuments,' no stately columns, no 


splendid marble slabs ; there was but one fine 
tombstone. 

It was liere th.at the Bomhardici' laid aside, 
his vanity. Looking at if, the village, usually 
uncompromising, lacking in .sensitiveness, became 
considerate. There were m? tree.s in this buiy- 
ing-groimd, no .shruljbery at all — only long grass 
growing from gravelly .soil, reaching ii]) ahuut 
white liead-.stones ; all new, ail slaringly recent ; 
for the village u'as only tweiitv-tive years 
old. 

But beside tlii.s one grave, standing (juite 
alone Ju.st beliind the chiireh, there grew a 
lilac bush, and on it in the summer time, 
flowers were always blooming. Its head-stone 
was a wliitc marble .shaft with a divqaid urn 
surmounting it, and tlie inscription ran : 


.SAOBBJJ TO 'THE SIEMORY 


ANTHONY SHEWELL, M.D. 


Only son of Boinbcirdier Matthew iShewHl; 

who saved the lives of twelve children 
of this village on the 12th of August 1887, 
and died of his injuries on the same day, 

He was born in the year 1802, and served his 
Country, as a Lieutenant of 
the 20th Battalion of Infantry, during the North-west 
Rehellioii of 18SG, being grievously wounded at the 
battle of Ratoche, and losing thereby • 
the use of one arm. His gi'ateful 
fellow-citizens, of all denominations, oreei 
this memorial over hi.s body, which was hero 
buried with military honours on the loth 
of August 1887. 

‘And thine age shall be clearer than the iioon-diiy; thou 
sUalt shine forth, thou shalt be as the morning.' 

Job, xi. IT. 



CHAMBERS’S J 0 URX AL. 


The curate laiew this portion of the old 
mfui's history, aud lie said in reply to the 
Boniharditn- : ‘ That was a hot day at the Alina 
—a In'ave light., Bombardier.’ 

‘ Hot day ! Bi'a\’e hght, sir ! Never any 
finer in the days of Alexander. Waterloo was 
right, and Lnehnow an ont'and-oxiter, hut Alma 
was the cottp-de-jfrt?c6 of valour, sir!’ 

He drew hack and hro light his stick don-n 
savagely on the pavement again, as if expecting 
opposition, and was sfpuiriiig himself for war. 

After a moment of imperious waiting, ho 
eonfeiuued : ‘If you would honour me, sir, in my 
hiimhle f[UfirlerH, we could discuss this great 
topic free from intrusion — from vulgar intru- 
sion,’ he added, as some lounger laughed. He 
recognised the voice— which said something 
about ‘an eruption of buttons,’ referring to the 
numerous buttons on the Bombardier’s coat— as 
that of Abel Chown the fiddler. Hi.s eye 
Hashed angrily. ‘ We have intelligence in this 
village, .sir, hut we have also minds that never 
ri.«o above fiddle-faddle and fidd le-cl e-dee ! ’ 

Pie turned grandly away, the curate follow- 
ing. They crossed the long covered bridge, and, 
taking a path by the river-side, were soon at 
‘The Fort,’ as the old soldier’s little house was 
called. On a staff near the door a bit of colour 
was always flying, and on certain anniversary 
days, and on Sunday, the Union Jack flapped 
on the breeze from the river. The house, was 
apart from all others, and higher than all others, 
in the villagv. In position and peculiarity 
it accorded with the Bombardier’s personality. 
The living apartment-dining-room, library, 
and draAviug-rooirr all in one. — was simply and 
severely furnished. A map of the Crimea hung 
on the" wall, and a smaller one of the Alma 
itself was beside it, evidently drawn by the 
old soldier. Near these hung two artillery 
sabres crossed, a knapsack with its long leather 
stra])s and white facings, a pair of epaulettes, 
a field glass, and an engraving of Lord Raglan. 
Upon a rough side-table lay a Bible, a copy 
of ' Shakespeare’s play-s, ah ancient medical 
tr(3ati.so, a compendium called Every Man Ms 
Omn Lawyer, a set of the Gonsolidatcd Statutes, j 
and a Ilj.story of the Crimean War*. Beyond 
these again lay a nuniber of clay pipes," and 
between the leaves of the Bible ihd a jwdr of 
spectacles. Everything was in perfect order — 
no dust in the corners, no cnb-\ve!)S on the ceil- 
ing, no rust on the sabres ; and the heels of 
the pair of top-boots under the table were as 
faithfully polished as the toes. The keen 
observer would also have noticed here ami 
there the touch of a woman’s fingers — an em- 
broidered curtain to some shelves, a pretty ease 
for sharing-papei’, and a fresh bunch of flowers 
in a tumbler uu the window-sill. 

The old man .saw the flowens, and his usually 
gm\ e face relaxed ; then his stick tapped the 
tloor gently. 

‘Bhe never forgets the Bombardier,’ he said, 
and ho nodded proudly towards them. ‘Never 
rvas a better girl than Sophie !’ The ■ curate- 
looked at him encouragingly, and the soldier 


added with a slight trembling of the lips ; 
‘She and Antojiy — yo.^, to have maiTmd her! 
Been like a rlaiightcr to me. Comes day iit, 
day out, these, years gone, to say a word or 
leave sornetliing.’ 

His eye-s Avere on the flowers and his face 
seemed stern, but the stermies.s was only a 
froAvning effort at repression. He stood .so a 
moment in a kind of dream, and then 
brus(piely offered his Ad.sitor a chair. 

‘Tell "me something about your .'-ou, Bom- 
bardier,’ the ciirato said genily. ‘I btdieve he 
Avas much aduured and beloved.’ 

‘Ask liis feiloAV-citizens,’ said the old soldier 
proiullAV ‘Bead AA'hat the journals of hi.s country 
say of him.’ ^ 

He openea a draAver of the table, and took 
from it several papers, and handing them over, 
said Avith a childlike honesty and Annuity : ‘ Had 
hi.s old father’.? daring, sir.’ 

Presently the curate rbse, and, coming to 
the old man, laid a palm on his shoulder, and 
said : ‘ Bombardier, be lived his threescore years 
and ten.’ 

The soldier mutely amsAvered by a nod, but 
he did not raise his head. 

‘ You AAull meet again some day at parade, 
Bombardier?’ 

‘At bugle call and parade!’ was the sIoav 
reply. 

A shadow fell across the sunlight at the 
door, and, turning, they saw a giid upon the 
threshold, bearing in her hand a dish of AAuld 
straAvberries. tier eyes Avere full of a softened 
light ; her face had a delicate colour. The Bom- 
bardier rose and said: ‘ Soplue ! Sophie !— Mr 
QraA'e.s, this is Sophie 1’ 

The girl flushed slightly, and straiglitAvay 
gi'eeted the curate Avith a more graceful bow 
than might be looked for in a country village. 
Her father, Avliile himself but a storekeeper, 
had married a clergyman’s orphan daughter,: 
and though the mother Avas long since dead, 
the girl carried in her A^eins the strain of breed- 
ing, AAuth its self-possession and composure. 

‘IT'e brought you some stiwberries, Bom- 
bardier,’ she said. ‘I’ve good neAvs for you 
also. ^Mr Quackenbush’s brother, the sergeant, 
AA'ho fought at Tel-el-Kebiiv is coming here to 
live. He’s been pemsionecl. So you’ll haAm a 
"comrade noAA’'.’ 

Here sbe drcAV nearer to the soldier. ‘Jirst 
think, Bombardier’ — and noAV' she ti'.pped his 
arm playfully, though a close observer inigbt 
have semi apprehension in her — ‘ there 
you’ll go marching doAAUi the street togelher, 
Bombardier Shewell, the hero of the Almu, 
doing garrison duty Avitli Seigeant Quackeu- 
bush of Tel-el-Kebir.’ 

The soldier’s broAV darkened, aiid he said 
excitedly: ‘What’s Tcl-e]-Kebir to Alma, tell 
me that? What’s a Avrelchcd rice-guzzling crow 
of Soudanese to fifty thousand liussiauH? If 
OAir men take a barb-Avire fence jioav, tlioy’re 
heroes — bah ! If they make prisoners of a 
dozen niggers, and dethrone a moth-eaten chief, 
they get "promotkm or the V.C. They’re a 
pampered lot, sir I They’re imuhilers", and 
hightiyors, and mollies, sir'! and .sergeant or lio 
sergeant, I’ll tell him so in ids teeth Avlien I 
face him. ’ I’ll’ 


But the girl put her lingers gently oii iiis 
lips. 

CHAPTER 11. 

Sergeant Quackenbiirth arrived ; a well-clotlieil, 
well-proportioned man of niediuiu heiglib, with 
grizzled hair, close-cropped luopsUiche, and 
lionest, hearty manner. The village was sniall, 
his coining was a matter of. .importance, and as 
he alighted from the stage-coach and walked 
up tlie street, with its wooden .side-walks and 
projecting .sign-hoards, faee.s ajipeannl at doors 
and window, s, and children stood at the coi'uer.s 
and gajied. 

A 'few days after the sergeant’s arrival, the 
two soldiers met in the village posi-ohice, which 
was also a shoe-shop. The Bombardier was 
handed his weekly newspaper, and with his 
moat martial air, retired to his corner among 
the ‘cowhide.s and coppLO'-toe.'^.' He had jii;-!; 
opened the paper and raised his large bra,ss- 
rinimed eyeglass, when ‘,'::>ergeaiit Quackenbixf5]i ! 
Sergeant Qiiackenbush ! ' was whisiiered down 
the shop. 

The Bombardier’s frown deepened, hi.s dignity 
grew. The .sergeant was a rough, genial 'man. 
His oily, loud H-Iuw are you! liow are you!' 
had a .sound of tlm canteen and the .sergeants’ 
nies,s.“ It was backed, loo, by a glow of health 
and robu.stness,_iu contrast to the Bombardier’s 
spare frame and intellectual face. 

Tile postmaster came from behind the counter. 

‘ Sergeant B he said impressively — ‘Sergeant 
Quaekenbush, come this way, if "you please.’ 
Then, hi a loud atage wdiisper : ‘Bombardier 
Shewell— -must be introduced.’ 

The BombarduiV did not put down his paper. 
He appeared absorbed, and lie .started, a.s if 
roused ' from ub.straction, when the po-stmaster 
said oracularly : ‘Bombardier, I am proud to 
introduce two vet( runs to each other. Bombar- 
dier Shewell, Sergeant Quackeiilmsh !’— a wave 
of the liand — ‘Sergeant Qnackenbii.sli, Bomlmr- 
dier Shewell!’ — and a wave of the other hand. 
Then the postmastei* rubbed both palms on 
hi.s leather apron, adjusted his .spectacles, and 
waited. 

The sergeant frankly held out his hand, but 
the other with grave cstentation lifted his hat, 
and said; ‘To have the honour, Sergeant 
Quaekenbush ! ’ 

Tlie .sergeant’s lilnff good-nature seemed 
checked. He flushed, but he raised his hand, 
and, with a bi‘Uri(p.ie military salute, said : 
‘Very proud, very "proud, Bombardier!’ The 
sergeant waited fur the other to lead in conver- 
sa.tion, but tiie Bombardier resumed lus reading. 
The sergeant turned smartly on his heel, thrust 
his hands down in his pockets, and .said to tire 
j)ostina.sfcer, as though to ease the. cml)an'a&.s- 
meut; ‘Infernal hot weailicr, sir 1’ reg;irdl(;.s3 of 
tlie fact that lie was addre.s,sing a local preaolicr, 
a leader at fpi.'irterly meetings, and the liead of 
the Wesleyan choir. 

As the po.temastcr drew back with a haif- 
coufused smile, he followed uj) the reimirk 
with : ‘ .Hell, .sir, hell, cuider.s and all ! ’ and 
added thereto a clap on the back. 

This straightway io.st tlie sergeant an .adher- 
ent. But if the sergeant thereby made, for 
himself a secret enemy, he gained two friends 


on the instant: Abel Chown, the fiddler g and 
Ira Tinsley, the keeper of Tinsley’s Hotel. 
BulIi were iputent in llieir .sphere, s. ’ Abe, the 
Ikldler, was a power among the young people. 

Presently the Bombardier, giving ti prepara- 
tory ahem, began to ve.ad aloud au\‘xlr,‘iet from 
the _ newspaper he hedd ; ‘Our .small hut wdl- 
ei|uij>ped force in Burma seems to have been 
cumpleLely annihilated. Are wc depending now 
too much upon rep(»aiing-iilks and Kordcnl'clt 
guns, and not enough upon the force of 
number.^, .shoulder to shoulder prowe.'^.s, and the 
wifle-eyed generalship which relieved Ijiicknow 
and eompiered Acre? Is it po.s.sihle that, eviUi 
in war, machinery is dir^placing the old Norse 
streugtli, which lias made and ke])t England 
what she is? Or does the secret lie in the 
supineness of a Government, which sets a thou- 
.sand men the task of keeping in subjection, 
and, if need bo, defeating in battle, a hundred 
time.s their number.' 

At the beginning of this, the .sergeant turned . 
round with soldierly alertne.ss ; in the middle 
()f_it, he snapped his finger; when Ht v was ^ 
finished, he broke into a laugh oB goGd-hura- : 
oured disdain. 

The Bombardier fiercely folded up the pajicr 
and ])ut it in his pocket. Then he gra.sped his 
.stick firmly, and frowned at the sergeant. 
‘Well, sir,’ he .said, ‘what are you guS/iwing 
atT' 

‘ At that beggarly rotten nonsense. You don’t 
.stand by that villainous bo.sh, do yon?’ 

■ ‘ Sir,’ said the other, ‘ the glory "of the Briti,sh 

arms is dimmed — I will not say tarniiihed, sir, 
Imt dimmed. We are now an army of Lo}s 
— boys! We kill by clockwork now, not ty 
niu.scle, bayonet, taud sabre. When I was with 
Piagkn at the Alma, sir’ 

‘Oil, Alma be damned!’ interrupted the 
other impetuously. 

‘Bo damned, .sir? Alma be damnod, .sir?’ The 
old, man’s voice was thick with wrath, his 
fingers clutched his stick, and, ar he lieaid Abe 
the fiddler laugh, a pulse of anger conviiist-d 
it upwaid menacingly. 

At tlmt moment a girl eaiut in bHwewi, ami 
her sweet voice said to the .scrge.ant .softly: 

‘ Reiuomber, be is old !’ ;m<l then mure loudly 
► and persuasively to the other: ‘Bombardier, 
I’ve Jjeen looking for yon to row me across: 
the river, the current is so strong ! ’ 

She put her ami through hi.«, the stick was 
lowered slowly, and the tide of public feeling, 
which hail been running strongly against tbe 
Bombardier, was stayed by the smile upon her 
lips. The lighting spirit ju the sergeant’s eyes 
melted away, and the Bumhardier now only 
muttered to himself. He did not refuse to go, 
wheir she said : ‘I’m in a hurry, Bombardier, ' 
and I promised to take the bi-iat over.’ 

He walked with her through thu silent on- 
loobciss, liead erect, eyes turning iieithtw to 
right nor left. The man of Tei-el-Keliir, as 
they passed him, said with honest straighti'or- 
wardne.ss : ‘The Alma was all righl, Jiombfmlier ; 
it was only a .soldier’, s ehafi'— and there you 
are I ’ 

But the Bombardier, with a quirk of the lips, 
which ^ .diowcd more auger than forgiveness, 
retorted : ‘ Men and soldiers fought at the 
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AhuftjSir. We. had no LaLies or mucaWe there !’ j Authorities diii'w as to tlie orij.du of the 

Perhaps none present, save the sergeant, knew j name of the lA'er, whicli Ihokiny called Xiiicir, 

what camilh nieant, but it sounded scornful j and other old writer-s Ah'i/o/-, The old theory 

and malicious. I that the name is the Latin for *' black’ seems 

As the two di.sii])]iefU'ed through the doors, now generally abandoned ; and Dr lii'own’s 
tlie llddlcr said: ‘I’d got two new tnne.s for j theory seems the most ren.'-onablo one— that the 
her weddiid, an’ it never came oil'!’ He name is pnhably derived frrmi the .«ame mot 
blinked, a inoistare from his eyes, wdiich was as the Berbbr 67iir, which is applied 4o many 


THE LA Hi) OK PALM OIL. 


wliich ju.st signify ‘idle Great Water.’ 

Prior to Mungo Ihirk’s joiuney in 1706 from 
Gambia to Boussa on tlie Middle Niger, almost 


Altiiocgh the Briti,sl. seltlemenls in the Wc.st '^^^^Imig was^knowu about this river; and a her 
n . 1 f 1 ^ i Park, not much more was discovered until the 

ot Alrica have^ tor Img boau tlie scenes ot ,g.jy 

active commercial and inissiouaiy etlort, the | stream all the wav from Boussa to the 

■we.slern portion of the Dark Continent has not, niouth. Thereupon'' followed numerous 

become so familiar to the general reader as the; trading expeditions, and in 1841 and 1854,601116 
central and eastern portions. .Fiir this there j Government surveys of the Niger and its 
are .several reasons, the chief of which jirohahly allhient the Benue were nnnle. Meanwhile, 
is that no sensational books of travel have j commercial establishments, both British and 
originated in the .Land of Palm Oil. Yet, the | French, were multiplying; and in 1882 these 
Niger Territory is so important an adjunct j were all amalgamated in an English company, 
to the British Crown— being not merely a j which a few yeaiv hitcr was incoi-poratecl 
S]ihtire of Influence hut a well-defuied Protec- j and chartered as the Royal Niger Company, 
torate — that a little attention may well be ; charged with the political and general administrii- 
devofced to its features. j tion over the whole region in the basins of the 

The Niger Pdver di.sclnirges itself into the Niger and Benue, of ivliicli Great Britain as- 
Gulf of Guinea by a number of streams which sumed tlie Protectorate in 1885. Sir Claude 
percolate through the .swampy, fever-haunted j Macdonald was in 1889 despatched by the 
Delta of the Niger. Faeli of these river-months ■ Government on a special mission to make per- 
has a name of its own, but collectively they ■ soiial examination of the condition of the Niger 
are called the Oil .Rivers, because upon them territories, and the views of the various kings 
are stationed ‘the .Factories’ (that i.s, store.s) and chiefs; and an interesting account of this 
ami agencies of the traders in palm oil. j mission was written by Captain Mockler-Fei'iy- 

Tlie largest of these mouths is the Nun, and j man, who acted as Sir Claude Macdonald’s 

it i.s this which is iuo.st used in connection j secretary. 

with the navigation of the Niger proper. Near J For some distance above Akassa, the country 

the entrance of the. Nun i.s Akassa, tlie great , remains fiat and the scenery uninteresting, if 
deyj6t-.station Cor the whole of the Niger terri- not indeed positively dismal. But after passing 
turies, and tlie place of loading and discharge ' the conllneuce with the IPari River both the 
for the Liver])ool steamers. Akas.sa is a hiisy j .surroundings and the peojde improve. The 
place, with a couslant coining and going of sea , inhabitants oi tlie Niger Delta are of pool- 
and river steamer.'!, and an iuterminable erow<l j physiijiie and a very low tyjte of humanity — 
of ‘ native.!! ’ rolling an cnille.ss stream of palm- } all' feticii worshippers, and many of them can- 
oil casks along the wliurfs, or carrying great ' nibals. The farther one gets from the coa.st 
tusks of ivory to the ships. It has a back--; the higher do the tribes seem to rise in tin* 
ground of dark, impenetrable foi'est, and in j human scale, although when one readies Lokoja, 
itself is brighter and prettier looking than the | which is the point of junctimi of tlie Nig/u- 
di.smal, malarial station, s on the other Oil : and its great arm the Bonne, one meets the 
Rivers (such as Bonny, Galabajf, Ac.), where | advancing Avave of Mohammedanisin, nhicli i,s 
Nature seems to he at her ghastliest and man , spreading down from the interior toward.y the 
at his Avorst. At Aka.ssa the ofiicials of the J sea, Avith its u.sual aceonpianiment of .slave-raid- 
Rr;yal Niger Company luu'e even attemjited j ing horrors. On the Delta, too, mi.s,sionary 
gardems and other works of civilisation and j enterprise seems to have effected little, if any, 
culture ; but vegetation does not thrive, and the j change in the people ; but higher up tlm river 
vapours from the surrouiKling mangrove sAvamps one tiuds encouraging results, 
make the climate very enei-vating for Europeans. The palm oil, which is the staple pAmduth of 
' As a consequence, the permiuient Avhite resi- the Lower Niger, as of the AY cst Coast generally, 
I dents are few, 'although the station is usually is obtained from a wild i>alm. The native.s use 
; well rdled either with new-comers or with | it both for cooking, for burning, and for 


formerly dangerou-s savages, Avliose chief occii- prickly clusters, and its skin is of a bright red 
paliou in life \A’as in causing and in plundering or orange colour, turning to yelloAv Avlien ripe. 

! wreck,?; blit now they seem to bo iuoffens-uve The pulp i.s rather bitter in 'taste, and is red- 
I enough in thoii\ villages among the mangroves, dish-white in colour. Within the fruit is a 
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stone or kernel, akout (lie size of a (ilbert. 
The natives, gathering the fruit when ripe, 
bruise it gently in a wooden mortar, and then 
boil it with water in large caldrons ; whilst 
simmering, it is stirj'ed with a stick, to aepai'uto 
the pulp from the kernels, which sink to the 
bottom and are reserved for othe|; uses. The 
oil, wlrich floats on the surface uf the water j 
a.s the boiling proceeds, is .skimmed off, and j 
placed in earthenware vessels. | 

Tlie Niger affords two kinds of palm oil. The; 
one is of t!ie c(ui.si.stency of butter, and is calleil i 
‘hard’ oil, and for thi.s the only market is | 
England. Tlie other- is lirpiid, and is called! 
‘ .soft oil,’ and for thi.s tlie liigliest price is obtained i 
in all tlie European markets. Th?re is liardly j 
any difference in the quality, but only in tlie | 
method of preparation. The buying price on | 
the river range.s from five pounds to si.v pounds i 
ten shillings per cask of two hundred and I 
twent}' gallons ; and it Is calculated that about ! 
eight tliousand toms are annually exported from ! 
the Niger to Europe, where it is employed in ! 
making candle.s, .soap, railway-grea.se, &c. Botli j 
the trading and the tran.sport to the ‘ Factorie.s’ | 
i.s carried on chiefly by women, after tlie manner 
of tlie noble .savage ; and the streaims of female.?, I 
each with, a pot of palm oil on her head and 
a baby on her back, are among the every-day 
sights of the country. , At the Factories the oil 
is carefully measured by the agents, and is paid 
for in .salt or cotton cloth. Tlien it i.s ca.slced 
and .stored in the station, waiting for transport 
down tlie river, to he put on board the ocean 
stearaere at Akassa. 

The commodity next in importance in the 
export trade of the Niger is ivory, although 
this can harilly be regai'ded a.s an increasing 
trade. It i,s mo.-stly in the hands of IIau.?a 
(native) merchants, who convey it vast dis- 
tance.s. 

Few ])ersons who finger their ivory-handled 
knives at dinner think of the enormous dis- 
tances that htive been traveitsed by the .smooth 
pleasant-feeling material, of the incalculable 
labour it represents, and of the suffering, and 
perchance blood.shed, wliicli have marked its j 
transit .since it fell with, some mighty elephant j 
in a remote Afrioaii jungle. Some who know 
Central Africa say that if it were not for ivory, J 
the I’aiding and selling of slaves would soon | 
cease. If this be true, then this beautiful pro- , 
duct of nature stands in the civili.sed world as | 
the representative of the traffic in human flesh, ’ 
which annually makes counlles-s thousand.-; 
mourn. i 

Not until the traveller gets well up the river 
foward.s Lnkoja, where tin? sli'eam of Uie B..;nnc 
unites with that of the Middle Niger, doe,s the 
scenery become at all romantic, but at Lokoja 
(wliicli i.s peopled mostly by Mohammeda,us) 
tliere is a fine ,«trctc]i of mountain and foivst 
view, and an immeu.se .sheet of wntei', foiaued 
by the junction of the streams, more than 
tliree mile.s widu. Imkoja is an impoidant (icntrc 
both in trade, in missionary enterpri.se, and in 
the fulmini.sti-ation of Uie Niger Territories, and 
it i.s liere that one encounters in full force 
the vvave of l.slnmi.sm, which has flf>wed down 
from the north, and which is now struggling 
with Ghristiauity for imastery over the native 


tribes. The problem of the future is how far 
lh'iti.sh iuiiuences and meUiod.s will succee<l iu 
checking its further flow towards the coast. 
Captain Ferryman seems to think that more 
drastic mea.sures than teaching and preatdiing 
will be needed, and that, in fact, Islam Avill not 
be defeated there without force of arms sonner 
or later ; but alfchougli tlie .struggle may be 
long, he has no doubt of the ultimate result. 

Leaving Lokoja on the left and .steaming up 
tlie Benue Iliver, one enter.? a stream that wa,s 
ab.soliitely unknown to ..Europeans until sixty 
yeans ago. The mouth of it wa.s discovered by 
the brother.? Lander in 1830; and in 
Messr-s Laird and Oldfield managed to paddle 
np to a place called Dagbo, which is about one 
liniidred miles above the confluence with the 
Niger. No further attempt wa.s made for 
nearly twenty yeans, until Dr Barlli ero.s.sed 
over from Lake Chad, and struck the upper 
water.? at Tola, a place which now marks the 
eastern limit of tlie British Protectorate. Indeed, 
the Benne was for long supposed to flow out of 
Lake Chad; but this is now known not to he 
the case. . 

Trade on the Benue only dates from 1874, 
and has not a.s yet attained, great dimeiKioris ; 
but the land along this, river is reported to he 
of great promiise,' and it is believed, that tliis 
will ultimately prove one of tlie most reniuiier- 
ative portions of the Niger Territories.. 

One of the principal item.? of th'ule here is 
rubber, whicli ’i.s thus collected. Tlie natives 
make an incision in tlie tree, and allow the 
sap to flow over their naked arms until it 
forms a thick eoating^ AVhen this has hardened, 
it is scraped off and rolled into balls, which are 
known a.s ‘Niger Inriips,’ and which are taken 
to tlie Factories, wliere they are worth in goot.ls 
the equivalciit of ninety to one hundred pound.? 
]jer ton. This rubber soils iu England at from 
one shilling , to two shillings per penmd,. accord- 
ing to quality.--- for there are many varieties of 
the rubber-tree. 

Shea butter i.s another product. : This is. 
olituiucd from the Shea-tree (Baiimi Parlcii), a 
handsome tree resembling an. American oak, the 
fruit of whidi i.s a nut about the size of a 
walnut. The treatment is mnch the same as 
that followed in tlie rnamifaeture of palm oil, 
above de.scril)ed, and the solid oil,, or* butter, 
has medicinal properties which the natives 
appreciate. In market value, Shea butter is: 
pretty much Jliat of palm oil, .and in England 
it is used largely in the inamifactiu’e of oint-y 
uient, although it has numerous other uses. 

One of the principal tribe.? of the .Lower 
Benue ba.sin L the Basa tribe—an iudu.sU'ioui?f 
energetic, and muscular people, who are heathen.? 
and idol war.shippcr.s. Nut much is known of 
their eu.stom.s, but their mode of Inirial is 
curiums, flfliey wra[) lire corpse iu white cloth 
and place it in the grave iu a .standing po.sition 
along with a hag of provi.sion.s for the junrucy 
to the other world, A -whuhi month is .spout 
in mouruin; 4 , and then there i.s a general mevd- 
iiig of the relatives, who .qxmd a day iu feast- 
ing and (lancing. 

One of the ciiii^f towms on the Bouue i.s Loko, 
a dean place of some four thonsaud inhabitants, 
composed of a colloction of round- topped huts, 
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like havriekt?, fenced liy innttin" .seven frc’t 
liigL This is both an important station of tlie 
]’i.)yiil Niger Company and also tlie capital of 
tlie Mohainmeclan State of Nassarawa, which i.s 
. rniecl over by an Emir. Of this potentate Cap- 
tain rEerrynian gave the following description; 

‘The liinir himself iwle down to the river 
hank, surrounded hy a large company of armed 
men ; their horse.s •were poor weedy-looking 
things, and ■weighed down with huge high- 
peaked saddleis, gaily decorated with Hansa 
leatheiuvorlc, bnt neverfchele.s.s tliey were hoj’.ses, 
and about the fijvt wo had .soon in West 
Africa. The Emir himself wa.s clothed in 
voluminous garments of white and dark blue 
Ivano cotton. On his head was a turban of white, 
limig round avith nnmei'on.s leather-sewn charms ; 
Mid hiding his feature.s wa.s ilie n.^iial i’acii- 
cloth of dark muslin. Einlnoidcrod slippers and 
a heavy cross-hiltcd wword completed hi.s di-e.ss 
as a Eula chief. He was received wdth inucli 
ceremony, a guard of honour of the Eoynl 
'Niger Constabulary being drawn up on deck ; 
Though I am not certain that lie understood at 
first what it meant, and he probably thouglit 
that he had fallen into a 1rap. However, his 
litham concealed any fear lii-s face might have 
shown, and when lie entered the Commis- 
sioner’s presence he seemed quite at home. The 
Emir himself is a man of about thirty-five 
years of age, and his Wiizeer, who apjiears to 
be the asluler of the two, is perhaps a Irilie 
younger. Both, 1 should say, are good samples 
of ruffians' of the deepest dye, though they 
wore the pink of politene.ss during the inter- 
view, showering down compliments on our heads, 
which taxed the ingenuity of our Hansa inter- 
preter to reply to in corresponding terms, 
However, half an hour saw the busines.« 'through ; 
and w'e, at all events, were not sori'V when the 
Emir ro.se, for his retinue, who luwrciwvded in 
after him, were of the unwaished order, and onr 
little saloon, for tlic nonce the durbar-hall, 
was rapidly becoming laden with a most pun- 
gent African bouquet.’ 

The grievance of this worthy was that the 
Royal Niger Oompmny would not stdl him rilie.s 
ami anniiunitioii, whereby lie might follow the 
custom of his father and grandfather in himt- 
■ing down the pagan triln.>.s and capturing slaves. 
Needless to say that the Commissioner of ‘The 
Great While Queen’ gave him to nudeistand 
that she hated that .sort of thing, ■would not 
allow it, and had forhiddeii her .^^ibject.-i to sell 
arms fur such piu'pose.'^. 

The Benue headquarter.^ of the Niger Com- 
pany are at a place called Ihi, a town belonging 
to the Jttko tribe, wlio have succeeded in escap- 
ing from the klolnunmedan iiifiuence which 
oppresses siirrouinling tribe, s, and have }d.'u;ed 
themselves under British protection. The whole 
country about here i.s fertile and well wooded. 
Above Ibi, the, river is a magnificent stream 
more than a mile wide, with a succession of 
important native St!dc;.s stretcliing along both 
banks. Here is one little sketch of the physical 
aspects ; 

‘Eew villages or inhabitants were seen during 
our diij^’s run of fifty mile.s, the country still 
I remaining densely w'ooded, with occasional open 
! plains of high giniss. At dusk, the river liacl 


slightly narroived, and we lay between two high 
black -walls of impenetrable forest ; once w'e 
thought we heard a lion’s distant roar, bnt 
otherwise all was magnificently .still— not a 
ripple on the wmter, not a rustle among the 
tree.s — and as we sat on deck gazing pen.sively 
into the black night, the moon, almo.st at the 
full, I’ose gradually above the dark belt of 
forest, and shed a .silvery liustre oA^er the Avater. 
It Avas one. of the grandest night-.sceues I can 
remember, and certainly one which can never 
be equalled out of the tropic.?.’ , 

Part, her on, the country become,? more open 
and more thickly populated. Cultivation, too, i.s 
actively pursued, as also a number of natiA*e in- 
du.stries sucl as leather- Avorking, hrass-Avorking, 
and cloth-dyeing Avith native indigo. Altogether 
life on the Eemie .seems on a higher plane than 
in the basin of the LoAver Niger. Yola, the 
capital of the Mohammedan State of AclamaAva, 
through Avliich passes the boundary-line of the 
Anglo-German agreement of 1886, lies at the 
foot of a fine group of mountains, on the slopes 
of AA'hich it is proposed to estab]i.sh a .sanato- 
rium for the European traders. Above Yola, the 
Benue presents much variety of scenery and 
character ; but although the ini.?sion Avas con- 
tinued for .some distai'ice Aip the stream, Ave 
shall stop at the boundary -line. Suffice it to 
say that much interesting exploration Ava.? done, 
both on the upper water.? of tlie Benue and 
also on the M.iddle Niger (or Kworra) aboA'e 
Lokojn. , 

; In conclusion, it may he said that the com- 
mercial potentiality of this region is limited 
in range ; but it remains to be .seen if any 
mineral re.?ource.s can be discovered, or culti- 
vation developed so as to make agriculture a 
remunerative industry. The climate of, tlie 
Niger Delta is, as it has alAAmys been, deadly 
for Europeans* but beyond the Junction of the 
■Niger and Benue it Avill compare faAmurahly, 
I Avith India. In the.se ; inner parts . Europeans 
may .safely re.side . for three or four year.? at a 
time, and eAmn longer if hill sanatoriums, he 
established. But there is no field for European 
i .colonisation in the Niger Territoi'ie,?. 


|. A N E L E C T R I G vS P A R E.‘^ 

■ By G. MASAnLLE Fekn. ■■ 

CHAPTEB XIA”.— FOBTSIGS I'OLICY. 

‘ Wha'I’ I expected,-’ said iVynyan 'to himself as 
he walked through the Enclosure. ‘Fate plays 
.stiango prank.? Avith u.s.’ Then gotling into tlie 
Mall, Avhero it Avas coirAparatiAmly lonely among 
j tlie big elm.? and planes, he Avalked sIoaa’Iv up 
I and doAvn thinking of hi.? position. Only a 
fcAV days before Avitli everything bright and 
I hopeful, a grand career his, and fortune, per- 
I haps love ; now, comparatively a beggar, with 
i life to begin all over again. 

lie thought of Brantk arbitrary conduct, and 
Ml that it AAus open to him to dispute his right, 
bnt pride seemed to foi’bid that— at any rate 
then. \Vhat more calm deliberation Avoukl do 
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he could not say. But there was the invention 
— the great motor, surely he had a half-riglit 
ill that ! No : he felt that lie had not. Every- 
thing had been clone in Dalton’s name ; Dalton 
had sold it; and he, the inventor, had thought 
of nothing but bringing it to pe^i'eetion. The 
business arrangements had all been Dalton’s, 
and the negotiations with Government in his 
behalf. 

‘I’ll think no more,’ he said at last, ‘or I 
shall go mad and he ivas about to make for 
the station and go east to the little Inn, but 
almost involuntaril}^ his steps led him in 
another direction, northward tliroiigh the Green | 
Park, across Piccadilly, and into the quiet ! 
repose of Alayfair. 

Do must sec iho house, he told himself, for 
love and pity were strong and ma.ste.rful now. 
He would only .see the darkened windows. He 
dare not call; it would, he felt, be an outrage ; 
but he inu.st pass. Who could .say but that if 
she cared for him .she, might not feel something 
of the bond of .sympathy bel.ween them -? 

He passed twice with the feeling of despair 
upon him greater than he could hear. It wa.s 
a.s he had pictured— tlie great mansion with 
every window blank and dead-iooking ; and yet 
within it still the very .soul of hi.s .smitten life. 

He walked on ineclianically, avoiding people 
by instinct, seeing nothing but the interior of 
Dalton’s darkened chamber, hearing nothing, 
not even the wheels of a carriage, and the 
trampling of horses keeping close to fchvo kerb, 
and almn.sfc brushing him ns he went on. Then 
the houses v/ere checked, and there wa.s a cnxic.k 
step behind him. 

‘Beg pardon, .sir, — my inistres.s — .will you 
speak?’, 

Wynyan looked wonderingly at the servant 
in plain livery who had accosted him. Then 
he saw close behind a pair of handsome bays 
champitig their bits, and scattering the foam, 
and beyond them a face projected from a 
brougham, and a little black gloved lian^ 
beckoning. 

‘Isabel Eudoza,’ he. said to liim.scdf, and 
walked back eagerly. ‘ She wonki have new,s.’ 

The face was withdrawn, but he saw now 
that it was thickly veiled ; and a,s he reached 
the carriage door, the hand wuis held out and 
clung to . his, while a wave of emotion rose 
and (dioked all utterance as he heard .sobbing, 
ami a piteou.s voice murmured : ‘ Oli, IMr 

Wynyan— oh, ifr Wynyan ! Fo.u', poor Ib'mee !’ 

‘.Hush !’ he v,du.spei‘ed, a.s he .stood holding the 
hand which .still clung to liio. ''i’heu hurriedly : 
‘.Pray— pray tell me how she is.’ 

‘ I — I can’t talk to you here. T. hate ju.st 

come from the hou.se. 1 'L’ell the servanj. 

to open the door. Gome in : come home with 
mo. If I !qj-jttk now, I slndl cry .so lhat every 
one will hear.’ 

As she spoke .she signed to the fooinran: the 


door was opened, and, hardly knowing what 
he did, Wynyan entered ; the door wa-s closed ; 
he heard the word ‘Home!’ and then they 
were being driven r.apidly through the streets 
xvith his companion leaning back in the corner 
of the ]uxtiriou,s carriage, holding her hand- 
kerchief to her face beneath her veil. At the 
end of a few minutes it was removed, but the 
veil kept down. 

‘ Ton will come home with me, Air ’Wynyan. 
Papa said I was to ask you to one of our 
evenings; but tliere will be no evening.^ now 
for a long, long time. Perliapjs he will be at 
home. We onl}- heard an hour ages, and papa 
i.s heart-broken, for he loved Mr Dalton : tlie 
graixde.st Englishman, he said, that he had ever 
met’ 

‘This is no time for paying visite, Mis,s 
Endoz.'i,’ .•said A’ynyan coldly. ‘ Pi’ay, tell me : 
how i.s your friend?’ 

‘ Don’t — don’t, pra)', don’t a.sk me here,’ cried 
Isabel, bunsting out, weeping loudly. ‘I— I will 
tell yon as soon &s I can.’ 

Just then, W^ynyan wa,s conscious of a hand- 
some, middle-aged Jewi.sh-looking man cantering 
by tliG bi'ongham, and bending low to raise 
his hat before dropping back. 

‘ Pe.?, I see you — j'ou dreadful .stupid man,’ 
said Isabel, quickly returning the bow. — ‘It is 
a friend of papa’s. He i,s always watching for 
the carriage, so that he may bow.’ 

Wynyan hardly Ixeard her, and tliere wa.s 
silence till the carriage drew up at one of the 
great maui3ion.s in Victoria Street near to the 
Abbey. 

‘ Flea.se come and let me tell you,’ said 
Isabel. 

Hardly knowing what lie was doing, Wynyan 
lianded his companion out, and followed her 
into the hall and up the blank .stone .staircase 
to the rir.st lluor, where his companion touched 
the electric bell. 

‘It .seems no use to ride up in the lift such 
a little way,’ she said as the door flow 
and the chilly blank iieiss of the staircase, gave 
place to a Insurionsly funii.shed enti'y ; and the 
next miiiuti^ they wore in a Ifmg dra wine, -room, 
dimly lighted, and with the noi.se of the great 
street deadened by double windows. 

Here Lsabtd tore off her veil and gloves, 
threw herself into a lounge, . buried her face 
in her hands, and burst into a p;i.s.sion of sobs 
and wuil'i ao wildly liy.slerical iJi.at Wynyan 
became at last startled, and advanced to her to 
speak imploringly. 

‘ Miss Encloza, pray, pray, do not give way 
like tills,’ he cried. 

‘My poor, dear, darling Ri'm-'e. Oli, it is (oo 
dreadful. Vvhat shall I do? — what .shall I do?’ 

’Flu! wiki fit of grief, however, was not lasting, 
and -soon after the ]>reti,y little, rreamy face, 
with its grout dark piteous-looking eyoK, wa.'j 
turned up to V/ynyau. 

‘ Oh, do, do, piea.se, sit down,’ she cried- ‘ It 
is so goo.'l of you to come when you— we are 
in such trouble.’ 

Wynyan .sank into the chair she pointed to, 
aufl sat frowning and stern as the girl liberallj 
nsed her Imndkerchief. 

‘I— I am better now,’ she said, with a sob 
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eonnn;;; at intervals, as if the storm of passionate 
grief had been like herself, tropical but short. 
‘Papa came ami told me just as I was going- 
for a drivve. Dear, dear Mr Dalton, he was 
always so good, and seemed to love me as if 
I were his own. I—I went there directly, 
!Mr Wynyan, for I knew she would see me, 
poor darling, and we cried together till dearest 
Miss Bryne begged me to go, and I had just 
come away when I saw you.’ 

‘How i.s she?’ .said Wynyan huskily. 

‘ Broken-hearted, but .so pale and beautiful. 
Ob, how I lov'-e her, my own .sweet, dearest 
friend. Isn't it terrildc, Mr IBynyan?’ 

He bowed his head ; he could not speak. 
One moment he was angry with the .shallow, 
frivolous creature ; the next, pitying and .sym- 
pathetic, for she had been there not half an 
hour back, held Renee .sobbing in. her arin.s ; 
and she did, she mmst love her, to show such 
grief. 

‘ T knew how ferrihly grieved you would be, 
Mr Wynyan ; it is such a relief to talk to some 
one who knows and loves her. Oh, my poor, 

poor darling friend !’ 

Isabel burst into anotlier paroxysm of weeping, 
in the midst of winch Wynyan started. He 
was conscious of some one having approached 
silently over the thick carpet, for he had not 
heard a sound. 

‘ So good of you to call, my dear Mr Wynyan,’ 
said the Count, holding out botli hands to press 
them upon the young Englishman’s shouklen 
‘Friendline.s3 is so welcome at a time of pain | 
like this. Forgive my dearest child for her ' 
grief. She is, as you English calB it,- bi’oken- 
hearted about her friend. — She weeps, too, for., 
our noble-hearted Balton, Mr Wynyan/ he 
added, as he sank into a chair near the visitor. 
‘I have lost a friend 1 loved. And you’ 

‘ The man who has been to me as a fatlier, 
sir,’ said Wynvan, in a voice husky from 
emotion. 

Isabel sobbed gentl\^ 

‘ Ah,’ said the Count gravely. ‘ .These losses 
are, as you say, irreparable. I made a friend, 
a Irustcil frieu-l, of Robert Dalton, and he has 
gone. The greater re.ason why those left to us 
should be drawn closer together. Not a good 
Catholic, klr Wynyan. My people would call 
him a heretic. But I love such opponents of 
our Cdiurch. A true gentleman, sir.’ 

‘ As ever breatheil,’ said Wynyan. 

‘Me loved my chihl.’ , 

‘Yes — yes-- -yes,’ sobbed Isabel wildly. 

‘As we love Irim and his. zVh, well, life is 
•short. There is .so little tiiue to niourn in this 
busy w'orhl. — And you, Itlr Wynyan, of course 
you will take the lea<l with the great business. 

I mu.s6 do my duty to my country. There is 
a groat transaction I minst .see you about.’ 

- ‘ You will not .aoe me, .sir,’ said Wynyan 
gravely. ‘Mr Brant I)altou will, T presume, be 
ti)e principal now. ]\fy connection noth the 
lirm has been .severed.’ 

- ‘Indeed !’ said the Count with a look, meant 
to be one of surprise. ‘ I am grieved to hear 
that. But you, Mr Wynyan, ’with your -skill as 
an engineer, must have the choice of more than 
you can undertake.’ 

‘I don’t knorv, sir,’ said AYynyan, rising with 


a bitter smile. ‘We shall see. I have much 
to think about and do, air, I thank Miss 
Endoza for giving me tidings of Mis.s Dalton.’ 

‘ Ah, yes, she has been. You could not call 
at present?’ 

‘Nor in future, sir,’ said 'Wynyan sadly. 

‘But you will call here, Mr Wynyan. I 
shall be so glad to speak to you about our 
dear friend. My child, too, will have news — 
she will be so much with poor Eicnee. My 
house is at ymur di.spo.sal, sir, and you will be 
very welcome.’ 

‘Must you go — so soon?’ said Isabel with a 
piteous look, as .slie held out both lier hands. 

^Vynyan bowed once more. 

‘ I shall dearest Renee that ymu called, 
and when you come next I .shall have .so much 
to say. Good — good-bye.’ 

She sank back sobbing again, as her father 
rang and then accompanied his visitor to the 
door. 

‘ Good-hye, Mr Wynyan,’ lie .said, shaking 
liand.s impressively. ‘Pray call again soon. I 
may not be at home, but my child here will 
have news foi’ you, I know.’ 

Wynyan went down pleased, and yet angry. 
He could not feel that it wa.s all real, and yet 
he told liinrself tliat it must be. 

.‘Eoreigners are not so calm and impassive 
as. we are.. Would be make me .so welcome if 
he knew that I am little better than a beggar?’ 

- In the great druwiug-room he bad so lately 
left, Yillar Endoza was walking slowly up and 
down with a memorandum book in one hand, 
a gold pencil-case in the other. 

.‘Ye,s, my child, it Is very- sad; but men 
will die even in our simny land. — But your 
face looks terrible.’ 

‘Yes, little papa ; but I am going to bathe 
it with, some wash. Poor, dearest Renee did 
cry i3o all over it.’ 

‘Of course— of eoui'ise,’ said the Count.— ‘He 
would be invaluable to ns. He must come.’ 

‘I tbouglit you said Mr Brant must come, 
little papa,’ said the girly dabbing her red eye.s. 

‘Yes, little one ; but Balton bad not died 
then. This man i.s worth five thomruiid Brants, 
and now he i.s ours. I knew it would he .so, 
as soon us I heard the bad news,’ 

‘Knew wliat, little papa?’ 

‘That Brant would .send him away,’ 

‘But how could you know .so soon?’ 

The Count lauglied. 

‘How do I know so many things, little one?’ 
he said. 

‘ I know,’ she cried, ‘ that na.sty Sehor 
Levvinson tells you. Oh, how I Imte him 1’ 
she cried excitedly, with her eyes Ihi.shing and 
her prettily ciu'ved lips drawn from her pearly 
teeth. 

‘My beautiful little bird mmst not bate any- 
body,’ said tile Couiit, .stopping to lap her cheek 
with, the gold pencil. ‘Bhe must smile and be 
kind, even to ]Yr Levvinson while he .'serves 
■me 'ivelh’ 

‘Very well, little papa,’ she said, pouting. 

‘That i.s my good little angel,’ he said play'- 
fully. ‘Now go and bathe the beautiful eye?. — 
Look,’ He drew her forward .'^o that she could 
.see her face in the nearest mirror, and .she 
uttered a cry of alarm. 
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STOWAWAYS. 


‘Almost too bad to sliow the brave, hand- 
some young Wynyau, eh ?— There ; go to your 
room, sweet one. I. have so much to think 
and write,’ 


STOW A WAYS. 

In future, stowaways discovered on boax’il Brit- 
islr ships will be more adequately pniiislied 
wlien taken before a magistrate than hitherto. 
It has been found tliat, Just as there are va- 
grants on land, so tliey abound on the sea. 
Under section two liundred and iiffcy-eight of 
tlie Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, it was 
provided that if a penson secreted *Ijirnself and 
went to sea in a ship without coirsent, lie was 
liable to a penalty not e.vceeding twenty ponnd.s, 
or to impri.sonment, Avitliout or with hard 
labour, for any period not exceeding four weeks. 
This short term of incarceration, however, 
seemed to liave no deterrent effect. If tlie 
matter is considered for one moment, it will 
readily be seen that light sentences for sucli an 
offence only tended to fit prisoner’s for another 
voyage under similar conditiems. Arriving in 
port after a long and probably stormy trip, 
the professional stowaway would liardly care tn 
ship himself off again at once. His previous 
mode : of obtaining a livelihood would unfit 
him for getting one so easily on shore ; so Her 
Maje.sty’s prison for a week or two was a: 
pei'fect Eldorado to sncli a being. It prepared 
him to follow his peculiar calling with renewed 
vigour. 

Tliis is no fanciful picture, as .shipowners 
.have found to their cost For years, complaints 
were continually being lodged by slnpowners 
before the anthoritie.s in London, Southampton, 
Liverpool, and tfreenock, respocting the lenient 
way in which persons who iuid defrauded them 
of their passage-money were dealt witls l:iy law. 
Many of the rogues were allowed to go free, 
in order to avoid the expense of a prosecution 
which resulted in so little. Not only did the 
shipowners have to pay the costs of the prose- 
cution, but -wituesses liad to be brought from 
the ship at considerable trouble and expen.se. 
Even then, tlie magistrate was often not .sati.s- 
fied with the evidence as to ‘secretion,’ in 
which case the prisoner invariably got dis- 
cliarged from custody. 

Now, however, inatteirs are somewhat im- 
proved in this respect. By section three hun- 
dred and thirteen of the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1894, the powers of magi.stratci.s ai'e 
extended, and, as one , stowaway ha.s already 
found to he the case, can be sentenced to three 
montlis’ hard labour. In this instance the pro- 
■secutiou was undertaken Iiy the Castle Line, 
running .steamships between London and the 
Cape, They have suffered a goo<l deal at the 
liand-s of the free travelling fr.-itei'niiy for a 
long time past. Indeed, only a few montlis 
ago, a stowaway wlio managed to escaiie the 
jumislinient he so well merited, on a leelmical 
point, liad the audacity, two days after hi.s dis- 
mi.s.'?ai, to apply to the same magistrate in Lou- 
don for a snmmon.s again.-it tlie owners of tlio 
Vft.ssel, whom ho had defrauded to the extent 
of sixteen guinea.s, plus the co.sts of the ])rose- 


cution, for detaining a box of tools belonging 
to him. The applicant was referred to ' tlie 
! Oonidvv' Court. 

Ah excellent illu.stration is on record, sliowing 
j wluit a number of voyages can be made by une 
j f-towaway within a cmuparutively short space of 
time. Tlie individual in question began at 
Glasgow, and concealed himself on a boat about 
to start for Liverpool. Upon reacliiiig that 
place, lie shipped himself on a liner lion nd for 
Jlii.-^ton, Mas.sachusetts. This ve.^isel had to hi'iiig 
him back again, by direction of the United 
State, s olficiais. The cause of tlii.s will be ex- 
plained later on. Again, an Atlantic liner was 
I patronised ; luifc he wa.s discovered at Queenstown. 
Some of the pa.«seiigor,s, pitying his wretched 
appearance wlien brought on deck, .suhscribed 
.sniiicient money to pay the culprit’s passage to 
Now V(n'k. Two or three more times man- 
aged to reach Liverpool, .subsequently having 
j hi.s fare paid, before again reaching American 
! poi’t.s. 

I This game, liowever, got played out, and he 
hset out for the Far We.st, travelling as usual - 
I free of e.xpen.se. Arriving at San Fram-iseo, he 
stowed liimself away on a sliip loading for 
I Melbourne. Thence he got to Yokohama, Shang- 
j liai, Hong-kong, Singapore, Calcutta, Bombay, 
j Port Said, and Malta. iVt each place he landed, 
j and travelled by another vessel. At Malta, 
j this enterprising stowaway actually concealed 
I lum.self on board a British waiMiip — H.M.S. 
Smr.fi/s. At Port Said be was conveyed ashore, 
and given into the hands of the British Uonsul 
with instructions to send him to England. 
Tlu.s was done ; and in duo cnnr.«e the prisoner 
was brought up at a London police court, 
wlu-re, being renumded, all the foregoing fiwts 
were idicited. Were tlic incidents not so well 
authenticated, it would be ver_y diiiieidt to 
credit such a story. 

Ill addition to being a nuisance and expense, 
stowaways incur great danger of a violent dculli. 

In one. instance a man hid liimself away in a 
chain locker, and when the anchor was hove- up, 
the unfui'tuuate creature was crushed to death, 
i tlie noise made by the steam winch and the 
j rattling of the cliain drowning his crieis. Upon 
I another occasion, a man was found dead under 
athe main hatch of one of the National .Line of 
.steamers. He had concealed himself before the 
ve.ssel left Liverpool, and died of sutfocation. 
Curiou.^ly onongli, in hi.s pocket wa.s found a 
novel entitled. ^Doomed on the Deep. In a third v c 
case, a man hid liimself in the ior{?part of a 
steamer bound for Loudon, While proceeding . ■ 
up the river Tliaine.?, .die collidc-.l with another 
, steamer, and the .stowaway was ermshetl to 
I death. 

i IVith regard to vessels in tlie American trade, 
the hard.-;lups that have to be boi'tie by captains 
having the iniisfortune to bo palroitiwi by stow- 
aways are very groat. Should one .succeed in 
lauding, upon arriving at any of ihu Uniurl 
States ports, the captain i.s liable to a fine of 
Olio tliou.-iund do]l:ir.-3. IVlien a stowaway i.s 
found, tlie authorities have to he informed of 
the fact dii-er.tly port i-s reached. He is then 
taken ashore, and maiiit.'iined nt the vessel’-s 
e.xpon.^e until .die i.s ready to return, when he 
is conveyed on hoard again, and has to be taken 
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■whence he came. The singular number is used 
in the foregoing, but that is usually exceeded. 
In August 1891, forty-five stowaways were dis- 
eovernl on board the steamer Righington, when 
on a voyage from Liverpool to Galveston. For - 1 
tnuately, tins was clone in time to enable part 
being landed in the Mersey, and the remainder 
at t\Laterford — for they were found in . two 
batches. Last November, several sets, varying 
from five to sixteen in mnnber, were returned 
from America in the manner already described. 

Stowacvays are very common in the East, 
and many as well as curious dodge.s are resorted 
to by nativc.s — well able to pay the passage- 
money — in order to obtain a trip for nothing. 
Thus, in June last, six Japanese girls packed 
up in matting were removed from the Japan 
mail steamer before leaving Nagasaki for 
Shanghai. In April of the same year*, nine 
Japanese men and one woman stowed them- 
selves away on a vessel sailing from Yokohama 
to San Fi’anci.sco, and of course had to be taken 
hack again. Eight Chinamen concealed them- 
selves on a steamer trading between Penang and 
Rangoon. When found, the captain bad them 
all well flogged ; and upon reaching port, each j 
one x'eceiveci from the magistrate a month’s 
‘rigorous’ imprisonment. 

The days of the stowaway — so far as this 
country is concerned — are numbered. Three 
months’ hard labour k too long a spell of 
industry for such folk. Gradually they will 
become extinct, and the sooner this comes to 
pass the better. 


HO\Y THE MAN-EATER IFAS KILLED. 1 

Libut£;>’ast Wallace, of the 42d Bengal 
Native Infantry, sat moody in his bungalow. 
He had reason to be moody, if, indeed, love 
and reason ever run in a curricle. Bub the 
immediate cause of his moodiness was the fol- 
lowing cruelly courteous fookeap letter; ‘Sir — 
I have the honour to in form you that I have 
complied with your reguest, by placing your 
name on the list of candidates for the vacajit 
post in the Jungle Reclamation OHice, where 
it stand.s No. 315. Pray, refer to that number 
in any lurther communication you may desire 
to make,’ 

‘Further communication be big D-d,’ ex- 
claimed the young officer as lie filing the sheet 
of foolscap into the fireplace. 

‘What’.s up now?’ cried his bosom friend, 
Wilford Bosanguet, biinstiug in upon him 
without ceremony, 

‘ Oh ! confound it I Only the old tale. — Any 

' news V 

‘Nothing newer than what would be stale 
enough to anybody but a moping owl like you. 
But of course nobody— -no rational being — would 
expect you to knoiv what every one else was 
lalklng about the day before ye.sterday. Queen 
jinne ’s dead !’ 

The lieutenant deigned not to notice this 
little' speech;’ and his friend ran on; ‘So is 
another post-runner— that’s the sixth that the 

4 


months, according to the general reckoning. 
And there’s a deuce of a difficulty in find- 
ing. anybody to take bis place. So we seem 
likely to be as newslesa as even you could 
desire in this God-forsaken Iiole. No letters, no 
newspapers, *^110 notliing. Meanwhile, Collector 
Campbell has issued a handbill offering a 
reward of three thousand rupees to any wight 
who’ll bring liira the tiger’s skin.’ 

‘Why not?’ murmured the lieutenant with 
knitted brow. ‘What does it matter?’ 

‘I’ll see it I can’t wake him,’ muttered Wil- 
ford Bosancfiet to himself. Then aloud ; ‘ As 
you seem to think so lightly of the death 
of nine po.st-runners, and heaven knows how 
many harmless natives to boot, wliafc say you 
to Lucy Oampbell’s coming marriage — 

‘Lucy’s marriage — to whom?’ broke in 
Wallace fiercely. ‘If to the man of her 

choice’ Here he mumbled sometlnng wbicli 

liis friend failed to catch. ‘But if tliey’re 
going to force her into wedding old Colonel 
Gray beard, or that loathsome sneak, Tom W^'llson 
with his five thousand a year, I’ll murder 
’em both.’ 

‘In for a penny, in for a pound, eh?’ quoth 
Captain Eosanquet. ‘Else I might reinind yon 
that to slaughter the one who wins , her would 
suffice. She can’t wed both, — But I thought 
I’d rouse you. And I’ve done it, An.y one 
would swear that you are the tiger’s kin— hj.s 
next of kin. Can’t you see that I’m joking?’ ,, 

‘Ay, your jokes are obvious enough— and 
always in good taste, I must say,’ retorted the 
love-sick lieutenant, 

I ‘Gome, old man, don’t be riled. You know 
• — at least I do — that thougli Lucy Campbell 
may be lotb to leave her parents iu the lurclj, 
and be yours on next-to-notliing a year and 
hope, .'die won’t be anybody* clsc’a, tUongli he 
had fifty thousand pounds a year. Old Gray- 
beard and Wilson iire not the only fellows 
who’ve tried their luck in that quarter, and 
found little cause to boast of the upshot, let 
me tell you’ 

This singularly generous confe.ssion of defeat 
—and that from the lips of the heir to forty 
thousand acres yielding twenty thousand 
]50unds a year — thoroughly restored Wallace to 
Ilk wonted good-humour, and did something 
towaixks dksipatiiig his gloom. But it did 
nothing to damp hk determination to go forth 
and do buttle with the man-eater — a deter- 
ininatioii which had voiced itself iinrou- 
sciously to him, and to the sore bewilder- 
ment of his friend, in those cross-puiqiose 
questions of his, ‘Why not?’ and ‘What dues 
it matter?’ 

The question now arose, should he go forth 
alone, or borrow bis rich friend’s sliikarri~~a 
word one feek tempted to translate ‘ganudieeper.’ 
Only, the game are tigers, and such-like ‘fearful 
wild-fowl and the preserves, the jungle. lie 
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niGi'j'y. For llioii^li rt'polvofl fx* ;4o <linni;jli 
witli Avliat he liad bej^nn, }je coiihl not )ii'ip 
reflecting tliat, if liia ruse feiicceeded. Ilio ;uii!nal 
might spring out upon him ut any mniupni 
from eitlier side of llie thick coawI "(liat iiiir-d 
Ids route. Tlmvevcr, on lie fared Aviihuut jui-i- 
hap till he reached the very spot wheie ilie 
tiger had pounced on l.ds last vicliui. 'I'his 
was a gnlly that ci-ossed the road iit right 
angles, and Avas now dry as n idiip. thougls a 
foaming toi'rent during the rainy .■'eason—ficmi 
mid May till mid if ugust. 

As to the identity" of the spot ho conhl not 
donlit it for a moment. For there, cniolhv 
convincing, a few drops of the A'iclinr.s blood 
still .stained the white ])ebbU‘S of the gully. 
And, truth to tell, the sight of Ihem imuie 
Charlie Wallace’s blood — all young and warm 
though it was~tiirn .somewhat cold for a 
moment. Here he halted ami looked around 
him. He saw the tl.auks of the gully and both 
sides of tlie road thickly^ shagged with bru.sh* 
wood, Avhile the tall fore.sl trees that towered 
above it quite .shut out the rays of the p<tting 
sun. Meainvhile, all Avas still a.s the grave. 

And no sign of life conld he .see. As he stood 
in that narrow gloomy gorge, he felt a.s if 
entombed alive. The stillness awed liim. He 
.shifted his rifle. The bells jingled ; and ere 
that sound had fairly- died uAvay, another smote 
his ear — a faint rustling in the brnshwood, fol- 
loAved by- the crackling of diy le<‘ive.s and lAvig.*:. 
Quick as lightning, he raised his ritie, mid 
fired it full in the face of the tiger as it 

balanced itself on the verge of the gnlly in 
act to spring. DoAvn it rolled into the bed of 
the gully-, and theiA- Jay for a momeut as if 
stinmed. But, speedily reccvoi'ing il.s fed, it 
croAAched for a second spring; and Avitb one 
loud, hoarse, grating groAvl, it came. bouiKling. 
through the air toAvard.s its prey, Avhn stood 
with a pistol in either hand, and fired both 
point-blank, then fell .stricken to the ground 
— he kneAV not Iioaa'. 

Not then. Ho, noi' till half an hour afle.r- 

Avai‘d.s, Avhen he came to himself, and found 

Murreeiu Ali stooping over him, jiuAvnee-iiask in 
hand. 

‘What’.s hecoiue. of the tiger ?’ he ga.'qxid as 
.soon as he could command hi.s tongue. 

‘ Hevil-tigio', tiger-devil — he lie. yonder, Sahecd), 
dead as door-nail,” unsAvered the shikarri, jerk- 
ing his thumb oA'er his shoulder. 

‘Why, the, devil, as you call him, ninist have 
knocked me duAvn, and then shot dean <n’er 
me. And then you came iiji and shot Ji/m V 

‘No me shoot devil. Stdieeb shoot devil,’ 
replied the lione.st shikarri. ‘ Mdioii Mnrreem 
Ali caine np, he find devil as dead a.s door- 
nail. Sing go neat into hi.‘« riglit eye, ami 
spirit-devil come out of him through hole.-’ 

‘And Avhat’s to be done noAv? lAn* I feel in 
no plight to trudge bade ten miles, Be.sid(*s, 
I should like to lake the game Inmie Avith me. 
KnoAv y-ou of any- village near whei'e aa-c could 
hire a ludlock-cart ?’ 

‘Suniootra jtAst Iaa-o mile off, close b) road,’ 
replied Ali. ‘Find plenty Imlluck-cart aiul 
bullock there. And all for nothing. No rupee. 
Folk only too glad to do anything .for Saheeb 
who kill the tiger-devil.’ 


but never a Avord spoke he except to coun.sel 
his temporary- master to stick a pair of pi.stol.s 
in his belt. ‘Like servant, like Saheeh !’ he 
added Avith a grin Avliicli cli.sphiyed a highly 
serA-icoobie set of grinders. ‘Baby gnu hel]A at .q, 
pinch,’ he .said, ‘ AA'hen big gmi hark, no bite.’ 

To avoid needle.s,s]y- a(lvertising tlieir intent 
to all tlie neighbonrhuod, they stole out the 
back Avay, and reached the higli-road through a 
lonely and roundabout path. For some five 
mile.s they jogged on at a good brisk pace till 
they reached a turn in the joad within a 
stone’s tiiroAV of the A-a.st jungle haunted by 
tho man-ecater. Here the lieutenant begged his 
attendaiit to fall behind, lest the beast, .seeing 
two men annecl to the teeth, should fight shy 
of tliem, as he had of other bold sjJort.smieii. 
The veteran .shikarri shook his head, but held 
his tongue, knowing that it behoved him to 
obey orders. Hi.s master for the nonce then 
drcAv out a hunch of little hedks and tied them 
to the juuzzle of his rille, so as to make it 
look a.s like a post-rumiei’’s hell-slick as might 
be. He then hastened forward at a post-run- 
ner’s jogtrot pace, the bells jingling merrily 
as he went. His heart nieanwdiile AA-as none too 
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'Then I must fiyk 3’ou to test their good- 
will, ’ replied Ciiarlio Wallace. 

Tlie luiui sped oil like a hare with the hounds 
aip its tail. And after the lapse of half an 
hour, a confused roar us of many voices pro- 
claimed his return with half the village at his 
heels. While one hoai\v -headed patriarch fell 
flat ou his b(dly at the liger-queiler’s feet, and 
worshipped him for slaying the plague of the 
village, who had s\vallovved three of his grand- 
sums and others of hi.s more distant kinsfolk, 
the I’est of the villagers crowded round their 
fallen foe, showering kicks and cunses on it 
liefore they hoisted the carcass into the cart. 
Anon, up came the village priest to appea.se its 
wandering spirit, and also its protecting deity, 
Kali, Goddes.s of ]\risrhief to Mankind. He 

brought with him for this purpose a pot of 
red paint, wherewdth he smeared the tiger’s 
head and also the barrel of the pistol that 

laid him low. Other villagei’s, meanwhile, kept 
llocliing to the scene of action, bringing all 
sorts of meat and drink offerings to their 

deliverer — bananas, milk, wild honey, maize- 
cakes — some of wliich, especially the bananas 
and the milk, he found exceeding^ grateful to 
his pavvdunl palate. And then, instead of curs- 
ing and kicking the tiger, they propped it up 
in the cart as if it still lived, and decked 
it v.dth a garland of wild-llowers gathered in 
the neighbouring jnngle, and built over it an 
arbour of leafy boughs, and greeted it with the 
music of tomtoms and horns. 

Meanwhile, the lieuleuant seated himself in 
the cart— the shikarri by his side—nnder the 
.sluidow, so to speak, of his victinEs tail. And 
then the cart, thus metamorpho.$ed into a kind 
of triumphal car, moved .slowly from the scene 
of slaughter, headed by the villager.^, who 
marched, or i-atlier danced in front to the 
sound of horn and tomtom. And though dark- 
ness .soon overtook them, they were liglited on 
their journey by more villager.?, who joined them 
with lighted torches in their hands. 

Thms conveyed and thus escorted, the hero 
and ided of the day neared headquarter.?. He 
was within a mile of them, when a horseman, 
came galloping across the opeii fields and over- 
took the cart. ‘What’s agate now?’ he shouted 
with a cheery and nianlj' voice, which forth- 
with preposse.ssed the lieutenant in his favour. 
At that moment a second houseman I’ode up ; 
and after some whi.spering between them, the 
finst set .?])Tirs to his house ancl^ rode rapidlj’- 
forward. The second stayed and chatted with 
tlm lieutenant till the cart drew up in front 
of his bungalow. There, with a hasty Au revoir 
to its owner, the .second houseman took himself 
off, leaving the lieutenant not a little puzzled 
as to who tlie.se' didtingulsiied foreigners — foreign 
to that .siatiou — might be. 

Mid the excitement of his tus.sle wdth the 
tiger and the stir and bastle of his triumphant 
return, Charlie Wallace had clean forgotten the 
dhguise he had donned to lure the tiger from 
his lair. But the .sight of his grimy face in 
the looking-glass suddenly remi idled him how 
queer a figure he must have cut in the eyes 
of the inquisitive cavaliers. He had scarcely 
washed ofi the vrar-paint and donned his ordin- 
ary ‘ togs,’, when hi.? factotum entered with a 


note addressed to him in the familiar liand of 
Collector Campbell, Lucy’s father ! He tore it 
open and read, wu’th mingled a.?tonishinent and 
rapture; ‘ The Governor-general, wishing to 
thank Lieutenant Wallace for his public service 
this day done, begs the pleasure of his company 
at dinner at my table. Eight shai’p ! Come 
just as you^ are— Eours faithfully, Hegtoe 
Campbell.’ 

.‘What next?’ cried our friend gleefully. But 
he lacked time for the expression of his feel- 
ing.?. He had barely time to give himself an 
extra brnsh-up before presenting himself to 
tho.se eyes— not Lord Mayo’s— which had been 
bis iode.stars ever .since tliey first .smiled on 
him. # 

He I’eached the door of the roof that .sliel- 
tered her and the Governor-general just— -and 
only just— in time to save hi.s reputation for 
punctuality. Naturally, his loi’dship led the 
way to the dining-i'oom with Mrs Campbell. 
As natui'all_y, the aide-de-camp— Mr Au. revoir — 
followed with Lucy. Hence Charlie Wallace 
grumbled not at having to liring up the rear 
with her father, especially when he found him- 
self seated straight in front of her, with no 
envious f^jjergne to debar him from gazing his 
fill. The reader may deem it strange that he 
felt perfectly at ease in the presence of the 
Governor-general. But the fact is that Lord 
!Mayo was a perfect master of the art-r-i! art it 
be — of making people feel at home ,, with him, 
On tins occa.sion he laid himself out, witliont 
any .show of effort, to draw Charlie out.. And 
he succeeded so tlioroughlj'-, that the young man 
caught himself repeating to liis lordship, ‘across 
the walnuts and the wine,’ that confoundedly 
polite form of refusal, ‘Sir, .T have the honour 
to inform you, &c.,’ which he vowed he had 
seen so often that he knew it by heart. 

Charlie .spent a most delightful evening, the 
more so becau.se Lord Mayo carefully omitted 
to mar it by formally tl'ianking him for his 
public services. He was a man who cared more 
for substance than for form. And so Charlie 
found next morning when, as he : sat at break- 
fast, his factotum brought him a letter to this 
effect: ‘Dear Sir- — 1 have the honoim to in- 
form yon tbat I have forestalled any request 
gon your part by entering your name on the 
li.st of candidates for the vacant post in the 
Green Cloth Office, where it stands at the head 
of the li.st. All good luck to 'you ! yours 
sincerely, Mayo.’ 

‘What a trump !’ cried Charlie in hi.s joy, 
and was ru,shing off hatles.? to Lucy’s father’s 
bungalow to pour forth his hearty thanks, 
when his frien(L Captain Bbaanquet caught him 
by the cocat- tail and asked him, ‘ Afadman, 
whither away?’ 

The iiiadrnan tore him.self free at the cost of 
hi.s ’coat, and forged ahead, but onty to run 
bolt into the arm.? of aide-de-camp revoir! 
who briefly informed him that Lord AlaA'o had 
qiiitted the bungalow at five A.i^f., after ' a cup 
of black coffee and a hard biscuit, and that he 
— Ait revoir — was to rejoin him that evening 
at the bungalow of Collector Alunro, twontjL 
five miles further noidh. 

A Hvelvemonth later, Collector Campbell 
resigned, and sailed for England with liis wife. 
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But Lliry sttiyed in India — Lucy still, but Ciirnp- 
bell no longer. That name she had swapped for 
that of Old Scotland’s darling hero, of whom 
she thought highly, and still more highly of 
ours. 


enricli her nm.aiuma witls a few more of ihc.se 
rare specimens. 

It is interesling to fcra'u; the rise in value 
of these eggs during the past thirty years. In 
1865 Mr Stevens sold four apecimen.s which 
fetched an average price of ,£30, i2s. 6d. each. 
In 1869 the same firm sold an egg from the 
collection of Dr I’ronghtou for JtSt, and in 181)5 
an egg from tlie collection of Baron D’Hainon- 
ville for ,£173. 

Several of the eggs in the late Mr Uhanqiley’s 
colleetum have an interi'sling hi.'tory. The 
lir.st one lie obtained indirectly in 1859 tlirough 
an iminiry concerning the egg which had be- 
longed to Mr I'arrell. The in<|niry wa.? heal’d 
of by a dealer in LAiizig, who ultimately sold 
a beautifully bliaped egg tu Mr Ulnunjiloy lor 
£18. This egg came originally from Iceland 
along with six othei's. Egg No. 3 wa.s decidedly 
a lucky bargain. While travelling in Italy in 
1861, Mr Chaiupley vi.dted the Pavia Aluhoum 
of Anatomy, and noticed in a glas,s ca.se several 
large eggs covered witli dust and dirt. He 
thought that one egg wa.s that of the Urea,t 
Auk, and, after (deaning the egg, his surmise 
was found , to be correct. Thi.s egg .was .part of. 
a collection one hundred ycar.s old. Mr Ohanii' 
pley told the ciiief jJirector there was among 
the egg,s one of ‘Le Grand Penguin,’ and offered 
five napoleons, or an equivalent exchange; 
money was preferred, amt im borrowed the 
amount from a friend to pay for it. d’iie egg 
turned out well mai'ked and perfect. Four 
other eggs in this collection co.st £11, 5s. each 
in 1864; the remainder varying in price from 
,£24 to ,£30.. ■ 

Skins of the Great Auk are .still more valu- 
able than eggs, but the number of tran.s- 
action.s has been very mmdi fewer ; in fact, it 
i.s believed the la.st one previous to the sale 
tills year took place in i86f). This had belonged 
to Tir Tronghlon, and brought ,£‘94, lOs. The 
Edinburgh Mu,seum hud an opportunity of 
acquiring one in 1876 for .£h)0, Imt the oiler 
was declined, llowevor, in 1895 a lino specimen 
was .secnreil for 3.50 guineas. The Great Auk ]ii‘e- 
served in the Natural History Museum of Gentrai 
Bark, New York, co.st ,£'130 in 18(18. Previous to 
this the value rapidly declines, so to .spealq a.? 
dn 1860 Mr Ghampley bought a .skin and aireggy 
for .£45. It i.s .safe to .say they would fetch 
ten lime.s a.s much now. Tlie .skin poiiac.'Mod l.>y 
.Mr l\[alcolm of Poltilloch, Lochgilphead, N.B., 
is fchouglit to, have cost originally about the 
year 1840 only two or three pxmnds. Mr Bul- 
lock’s Great Auk, .sent to him from Papa-. 
lYe.stra, Oi'kney, wa,s after his death sold in 
the year 1810 for £15, 5s. 6d., and this although 
it was a genuine British specimen, and thei'e- 
fore .almo.st if not rpiite unique in thi.s respect. 
Yet — and thi.s mu.st clo.se the summary of 
prices -the VfiUie of a skiu in 1831 was oidy 
about £8 — truly, tmnpora mutuutui', 

Tu addition 'to their <;o.stIiue.ss, the egg.s of 
the Great Auk are extremely interesting on 
account of their intrinsic beauty. Mr Edward 
Bidwell ha.s photographed sixty-four' out_ of 
the si.xty-six European .specimens, and obtainetl 
rejme.-entations of .some of them from several 
points of view, to ])etter display their peculiar 
markings. No two of the.se egg.s are exactly 


: .GREAT AUK GOSSIP 

One hundred and eighty guineas realised for a 
single egg; three hundred and fifty for a 
stuli’ed .specimen : these are the price.s that have 
to be paid if a museum or an ornithologi.st 
would become the proud pos.sesaor of un egg 
and skill of the Great A.uk or Garefowl. An 
announcement of the approaching sale of relics 
relating to thi.s bird, such as that which recently 
took place in London, at once create.s excitement 
in the minds of collectors, and, curiously enough, 
almost equal interest among tho.se wlio msually 
care little about objects dear to the hearts of 
mirseum curators. Rare as are the remains of 
the Garefowl— -there being, according to Mr 
Symington Grieve, a leading authority on thi.s 
subject, fewer than seventy egg.s and eiglity 
skins a, 11 told — the romantic stories told of finds, 
lucky bargain.s, and other Garefowl lore, would 
fill, nay, have filled volume.?, Although ,£189 
seein.s au absurd sum to give for tli6 egg of 
even the bird itself, yet in reality, conipaved 
with the prices paid by some purdiaser.? of 
the.se egg.?, the amount would be reckoned an 
extremely moderate one. For other eggs liave 
often realised very much, more th.au this.'' Early 
in 1894 an egg was , sold for the uuprecedentell 
sum of 300 guineas, undoubtedly a very full 
price for even a perfect and beautifully marked 
specimen, though tlie fact that thi.s, egg ha(,l 
been in the pos.se.s.sion of M'r Yarreli, the emi- 
nent oriiitiiologist, and hud a pedigree of almo.st 
a century, undoubtedly eahaneed its value. Thi.s 
partievdar egg lui.s, au iuterefsting lii.story. Mu* 
Yarreli having .acquired it by one of "those 
lucky chance.? which only occur once in a life- 
time. Early in the present century, he hap- 
pened to be walking on the sarid.s at Boulogne, 
when he met a fi.shwoman caiTviug some sea- 
mews’ eggs. He followed the woman to her 
house, and there saw hanging on a string four 
wild swaii-s’ eggs, and with them one of the 
Great Auk, all of which lie purch.i.si-il for the 
sum of ten francs. After Mr Yarreli’.? death in 
1856, this egg was sold to Mr Bond for £21. 
.Baron Louis d’Mamouville bouglit Mr Bond’.? 
collection in 1875, and it is a .specimen lately 
the property of thi.s iioblemau which bar? just 
realised 180 guineas. The egg which brought 
the .splendid price of 300 guineas also came 
from the .same .source, but there appear.? to he a 
doubt as to which of the.?e two eggs was the 
one that cost Mr Yarreli two fiamcs. Later 
in 1894, a perfect egg .sold for £273, and ;i 
damaged .specimen realised as much .-is £183. 
Since 188H, the price — but thi.? includes all egg.s 
sold, perfect and imperfect — has varied from 
£239 to ahoiit £280. 

It seem? strange that America, which only 
po.?se.?se,? two out of a total of sixty -eight eggs 
which exist, the remainder being in Europe, 
.should not .?o far have come to the front, to 
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Lilik«, and many vuiy tu a remarkable exteiifc, 
albeit in a less degree tluui du those of tlie 
giiilleiuot. As a rule, the eggs are not unlike 
iu eljaracter those of i-hc llazor-bili {Aka 
iorda), and are somewhat sparingly ^ spotted 
witli dark -brown blotches in an irregular 
manneiv chieliy at the larger end._ A very 
rare type, an example of which is iu the 
Liverpool Museum, is beautifully streaked all 
.over, there being a very slight tendency to 
blotching near the larger end. One of the two 
in the Edinburgh Musevim may be called an 
intermediate type, the other an ordinary type; 
both are beautiful specimens. 

, Probably the peculiar fascination the relics of 
the Oarefowl have for the non-scientific .mind 
is sufficiently explained by their great rarity. 
Chaides Kingsley has already told us of that 
undiscovered islet Allalonestone, where dwells 
‘the last of the Oairfowl,’ dreaming of the past 
glories of its race ! Vain hope ! for a hundred 
years, past the Great Auk has been the rarest 
of rare birds, and during the past fifty, every 
possible rocky nook ha.s been ransacked to dis- 
i cover,, perchance, its skeleton or detached bones, 
i - Arctic expeditions,, as well as specially eq^uipped 
scientilic ones, while securing remains, have. 

I done no more than confirm"^ oral testimony' 

I handed down to aged fishermen by their fathers 
■ and grandfathers, that \vlnle once the Great 
, Auk was very couuiiou, since the beginning of 
the century it has been very scarce. Contrary 
to generally received opinion, this bird did not 
reside within the Arctic Circle, nor had it a 
very circumscribed range. Ko farther back than 
the seventeenth century it was plexUiful along 
the Atlantic seaboard from Massachusetts north - 
ward.s UkS far as South Greenland, Iceland, and 
the north- we.st coasts and islands of Europe. 
Its abundance in some places can be realised, 

. when vye are .told, that early mariners drove 
them literally iu shoals acros.s sails stretched 
between their vessels and the shore, and, that 
they were packed and .salted like herrings in 
barrels, forming the pnineipal food of fishermen 
visiting the bunks of Kowfomullumi. In thi.s 
way the Great Auk played an important part 
in encouraging the colonisation of these regions, 
and In the development of their fisheries. 

There is some diiforence of opinion as to 
whether the Gurefowl was ever abundant around 
^ the shores of Britain and the adjacent islands, 
I or whether it .sliouhl bo more correctly described 
UH a visitor. The fact may, howo,vor, quite well 
be that it rvas onl^' a visitor in more recent 
, ln,storic times after the large colonies of the 
I birds had been immensely reduced iu number.^, 
and still have existed in multitudes iu the 
i ])rehisLoric period. This much on the point at 
least is certain : the quantity of its remains 
found in the Danish ‘kitchen-middens’ iwoves 
that it fornied food for the prehistoric inhabit- 
ants, and found iu the coa.st of Denmark a 
congenial habitat. During Bullock’s visit to the 
Orkneys in 18115, he fruitlessly pursued one of 
a pair bred in Papa-lVestra for hours iu a six- 
oared boat, though it was afterwards shot and 
.sent to him. In 1821 a specimen was captured 
at St Kiida. Ireland, however, cL'tim.s one so 
late as 1834, captured alive iu a iandjiig-uct oil 
j the coast of Waterford. 


There is .some reason to believe that the 
last Great Auk in British seas was captured 
alive, kept a few days, and destroyed for a 
witch, on the Stack-an-Arnim, Isle of Borera, 
St Kiida, between the years 1840-1843, by 
three St Kiida fowlers. Tliis, if an actual 
fact, would Jie the final extermination .so far a.s 
tliis coiuitry i.s concerned. It seems doubtful 
whether one of four strange birds shot by 
Brodtkorb in Korwaj, iu 1848,wvas really a 
specimen of the Great Auk or not, 

A Garefowl-skerry, fumous iir its day, was 
Eldey Island, lying some twenty-five miles to 
the .south-west of Iceland, where, in June 
1844, a paij* of what are believed to have 
been the lifst two Great Auks were killed. 
These were the descendants of but a scattered 
remnant that had lingered on, as compared 
with the ho,sts that once existed at Funk 
Island, Newfoundland, whiclj seeuus to have 
been a haunt peculiarly suited to their habits 
and mode of life. What an interesting mono- 
graph the inissionary who lived in that part 
of Newfoundland not far from Funk Island in 
1818-1823 might have written, bad he been an 
ornithologist,, for he saw the bird in consider- 
able numbers, and the boys u.sed to keep them 
tied by the leg as pets. 

Exceedingly, quaint and curious are .the 
accounts given by the early voyagers of birds 
deemed in most instances Garefowl, though 
'nearly always known by the; term Penguine.s ; 

: in other instances, some peculiarities, are so 
1 well defined that there can scarcely be any 
uncertainty. Doubtless the, sea-fowl called by 
Bai'on Laliontan the Moyack \vus none other^^ 
than the Great Ank. ‘ The Moyacks,’ he says, 
‘are, a sort of a fotvl as big as a goose, 
having , a short neck and a broad foot ; and,, 
which is very strange, their, eggs are half as 
big, again as a swanls, and yet they are all 
yelk, and that so thick that they niusfc be 
diluted with water before they can be used as , 
pancakes.’ If this last' point could .be v con- , 
firmed, it might prove the matter ; but it ; inay 
be feared that it is one of the things yve' shall 
never know. Perhaps the earliest mention of 
the Garefowl is by Hakluyt, who p]ace.s the 
date at 1497. It is told of a party of gen tle- 
(iiien on a voj'age to Newfouudlaud iu 1536 
that ‘ they Came to the island of Feuguines . . . 
whereon they landed, and found it full of 
great fowdes, white and gray, and as hig a.s 
geese, and they saw infinite number of their 
. ' ■ 

j Ilgly and imgaiuly a.s he may appear iu the 
eyes of some, yet the Great Auk with his 
I .-splendid jdumage imust have been in life a 
j niagnificenfc sea-fbwd. There is sometiuug pathetic 
1 iu the a.spect of a bird so powerless to e.scape 
from or resist the assaults of man, and who.se 
flesh and egg.s afforded such irro.sistible spoil. 
Driven to isolated and remote .skerries, deprived 
of the power of flight, a peculiarity ojily 
paralleled by tlie Penguins of the southern 
seas, laying but one .solitary egg iu the year, 
there is little wonder the Garefowl should have 
rapidly become extinct when once its favourite 
haunts had been discovered, which, unluckily 
for it, lay not far removed from teeming fi.sh- 
iiig- grounds. Yet, although it outlived its 
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nitric acid— without which none of our explo- 
sives could be uKide, are easily convertible one 
into the other. Given either, tlie second could 
be readily produced ; and if any means were 
known by which one of them could be obtained, 
the question tvould be solved. It would be inte- 
restiu", tb.erefoi’e, to consider the possible ways 
by which this end could be secured. 

In .‘<pite of the adviince.s made iu chemical 
science, we are as yet acquainted with only one 
process by which nitre may be made directly 
in useful quantities. It was adopted by the 
French during the Revolution, when their coasts 
were blockaded, and their .supply of nitre for 
nuiking powder ran short. Ko improvement or 
devc'Io'pment has yet been made upon the 
simple though tedious method tlien used, which 
i.s as follows : Heaps of manure were allowed 
to rot in the dark for some months, after which 
the ashes of plants were scattered over the fer- 
mented heap, which was moistened occasionally 
with stable runnings. The white crust which 
appeared on the mass after a time— consisting 
chielly of nitrates of ealciiun and magnefsinm 
— was removed, and boiled with potash lyes, 
upon which it decompo-set!, yielding an impure 
nitre, rvhich was purified by recry.stallisiug. 
Recently, Pasteur and Warington have investi- 
gated the formation of nitrates iu manure-heap.s, 
and have found tliat the nitrogen contained in 
the organic matter is converted into nitric acid 
by small organisms. When plant-ashes are 
placed on the mass, this nitric acid combine.s 
with the lime and inaguesiu present in the 
ashes, . forming their respective nitrates. 

This process is still in vogue in some 
European countries. Thus, in Sweden, where 
every landed proprietor is compelled to provide 
annually a quantity of nitre for the Government, 
this method is the one adopted ; and alino.st 
all the nitre used iu Switzerland is obtained 
by this means. We should be able, therefore, 
by a similar mode of procedure, to procure 
some of the nitre reqni.site, ami from it the 
nitric acid. 

Having regard, however, to the slowness of 
the method and the greater expenditure of 
explosives in modern warfare, it is doubtful 
whether sufficient material could be thus pro- 
vided ; and we should in all probability have 
to bring in the aid of other processes to serve 
as auxiliaries to the foregoing. Of these, not- 
withstanding the fact that the elements con- 
tained in nitric acid ax’e j)re.seut in iinntle.ss 
quantities in air and water, only* two have been 
cliscovei’ed, and each of these would require con- 
siderable development before any appreciable and 
Useful quantity of the necessary nitrogen com- 
p(mnds could be produced by their means. The 
first of these depeud.s on the fact, that when a 
hydi’ogen flame is burnt in a mixture of oxygen 
and air, some nitric acid is formed during the 
combustion. If this were performed on a 
large scale, there is little doubt that coxisider- 
ablc quantities of nitric acid could be obtained, 
and from it the nitre could be made. But at 
the best, this process j.s cumbersome and expen- 
.sivc, and the quantity of nitric acid produced 
is very .small in proportion to the amount of 
hydrogen consumed. It would certainly be the 
last method resorted to, unless it could bo 


vastly improved. Recently, however, an iniere.'^t- 
irig means of producing nitric acid has been 
discovered by Crookes. It is undoubtedly cap- 
able of great extension, and if properly worked 
out, would in all probability supersede the 
present methods for making this acid. Crookes 
round that when a powerful, rapidly-alternating 
curi’ent of* electricity was passed throngli a 
Tesla induction coil, the poles of wluclnwere 
placed beyond sparking distance, the air be- 
tween the poles could be lighted like ordinary 
coal-ga,s, clouds of nitric acid vapour being 
produced by the burning. Thi.s di.scovery is of 
the greatest importance ; and if the process 
were extended so as to work on a very hirge 
scale, thereiis no reason why a large supply "of 
nitric acid could not be readily and cheaply 
obtained in this manner. 

Such, then, are the methods, at present im- 
perfect, upon which we should be compelled to 
rely iu the event of a sustained invasion of 
our island-s. It is to be hoped that in the 
near future either they will be made more 
expeditions, or some better means of producing 
the requisite nitrogen compounds will be devised, 
and so furni.sh these ingredients in such quantity 
that no drawback could possibly be experienced 
tlirougb lack of explosive materials under any 
circumstances. 




THE DREAMER. 

He love.s to watch the waves at play , 

Leap up the rocks with ceiuseless roar, 

And see their snowy, showering sprtiy 
Dissolve ill pearls along tlie shore. 

The western sky is clear to liim 

When rosy day with twilight blends, 

And on tlie ocean’s purple rim 

The sun, a globe of flame, descends. 

The white clouds sailing in the blue, 

The white stars peering througli the night, 

He loves, beeause thi'y bring to view 
The fringes of the infinite. 

He hears tiie music of the skies, 

The bhunder’s bass, the song of birds. 

And vainly tries to crystallise 

His soul’s rich harmonies into word.s. 

And wamleriug in the Autumn woods, 

Ear from the sight of huiiian face, 

His fancy fills the .solitudes 

With shapes of beauty and of grace. 

What boots his idle dreams to those 
Who with unconquerable will 

Toil from the dawn till daylight’s close 
To keep the world from standing still? 

He smiles, and .says his dreaming teiuhs 
To show’ the beauty of design ; 

To shape men’s lives to nobler ends, 

And draw them nearer the Divine, 

J. Scoaio!. 
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‘ capitiilaLiou of Irvine’ was signed in the old 
burgh — perliaps in wliat was then ilie equiva- 
lent of tlie Town Hall — on Sunday, July 7* 
1207. Earl Percy had arrived from Ayr witli 
an English army, and encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of tlie town. Meanwhile, tliere had 
been a quarrel in the camp of the Scots 
between Wallace and tlie Bruce of the period. 

As a conserpience, Bruce and the other 
leaders of tlie aristocratic party joined Percy, 
and swore fealty to Edward, while Wallace and 
his s^nnpatliisers niarclied off to the Border 
region. 

Irvine must liave backed up King Robert 
W(dl in his struggle both against the English | 
and the pretensions of tin* Balliuls, for there | 
is .still in cxi.stenco a charter granted to it .si-X ; 
years before tlie battle of Bannockburn. Irvine, i 
like tlie west of Scollaml generally, was a 
stronghold of the ‘ \\’'ild Wc-^t Whigs’ a.s well ! 
as of the patriots of the War of Iinlependence. ! 
Hen; lived the Reverend, and in every respect : 
very goill^q Rubert Blair. Here, in 1(110, twelve j 
women were burned for witchcraft. Irvine I 
has also been from a very early period as.soci- i 
ated with the Montgomerie family, which per- j 
*liap.s reached the height of its reputation in j 
1839, when tliou.saiids of strangers, including ' 
that Pretender who subsequently became Xapo- ; 
leon III., canii^ from all parts of the country, m 
and from beyond it, to see, to take part in — 
and to be ilaniped by — the fetes of the Egliiituii 
Tournament. There still .sLainl the renuuus, 
including a Norman gateway, of Seagate Castle, 
wliich is supposed to have been the dtiwer 
liouse of the il ontgomeries, and to have heeu 
built about the middle of the fourteeuth cen- 
tury. ^ _ ! 

The notable memoi'ies of Irvine are nut nuich 1 
more, however, than a century old, and are ; 
a.ssociated chielly with iiieu — and one woni-ni — | 
whose names have not yet heeu forgotten, and ; 
are not likely .soon to be, such as Lord-Justice- ' 
General Boyle ; Eckford, the designer of the , 
American navy ; Jolm Galt ; Jame.s Monignmery | 


THE MEMORIES OF AN OLD SCOTTISH 
BURGH. 

The success of a Scottish school of fiction 
which places .special emplia.sis upon ‘locality’ 
has naturally led to a revival of intere.st in 
the works of John Galt, who was unquestion- 
ably the forerunner, if not the nia.ster, of that 
school. And it is iinpo.ssible to di.ssociate Galt 
from his native Irvine, the ‘Gudetown’ of his 
own Provost Pawkie, whose Kirkgate— for did 
tlierc not live in it Miss Mally Glencairn of 
TJm Ayrshire Legatees ?— has been ‘likened imto 
the kingdom of hea,ven, where there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage.’ Irvine may 
not commend itself quite .so readily to the 
casual vi.'dtor as it did more than three centuries 
and a half ago to Sir A’illiam Breroton, wlio 
found, it ‘daintily .situated upon a navigable 
!irm of llie sea, and in a dainty, plea.-^ant, level 
champaign countiy.’ In truth, several chemical 
woi'ks, althongh they luive mucli to do with 
the present prosperity of Irvine, have destroyed 
the sweet savour of this ‘cluini]iaign country,’ 
and are objected to oven by the enthnsiustic 
golfer, wlio of late year.s has been greatly in evi- 
dence in the neighbourhood of Irvine. The 
town itself i.=!, however, but, little changed since 
the days of Provost Pawkie and those ‘iniprove- 
meiiLs’ Vi’liich he toidi: such pains to chronicle. 
Althongh Irvine i.s now a substantial town of 
ten thou.sand inhabitants, there has been less 
gi-fiwth in it than in the nedghhonring burgh 
of Ayr. which, owing to its superior attrac- 
tions and facilities as a sea.side re, sort, will prob- 
ably at next oen.sns be proved to have three 
times: that population. 

The me!norie.s of Irvine go us far back as 
the bi’ginning of the thiiieonth century, as it 
received a charter from Alexander IL It 
played its part also in the War of Tmlepeud- 
ence, although that part was one of humiliation 
even more than of victory. For, according to 
tin; Marquis of Bute, who, after investigation, 
accept'-! the old narrative of liemingford, the 
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Robert Burns; and the most extraordinary of 
all Scottish female fanatics (or inipostons), 
Elspafc Simpson, better known as ‘ Luclde 
Buchan.’ The most in evidence of all the dis- 
tinguished natives of Irvine is Lord- Justice- 
General Boyle, who was the senior of Galt by 
seven years, and the junior of Montgomery by 
one year, and who survived to 1853. One of 
the moat noticeable features of the town is a 
statue, by the late Sir John Steell, which was 
erected ito the judge in 1867. Eckfovd, the 
designer of the American navy, is mentioned 
by ‘Delta’ in his Memoir of Galt as having 
attended the same school as the biographer of 
Provost Pawkie. That was doubtless the old 
grammar-school, which is now in process of 
demnliliou. Since Moir wrote, a marble bust 
of the naval architect has been placed in the 
Council Cliamber. There is also to be seen an 
excellent portrait of Bailie Fullarton, the orig- 
inal of Provost Pawkie — he was only acting 
Provost, as Lord Eglinton held the honorary 
olfice — who astonished the painter of his (lite- 
rary) portrait by presenting him with tlie 
freedom of the burgh in a very sensible 
speech. Inquiries made in Irvine do not elicit 
much about the Eckford family. So far as can 
be ascerlaiiied at this time of day, they lived i 
in the High Street of the burgh, somewhere 
between the Town House and the shop which 
was occupied in Burns’s time by Templeton, a 
bookselier, and is now a hair-dresser’s establisli- 
ment. It is possible that Eckfoi’d’s father, like 
Galt’s, ‘ followed the sea.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that of all the 
memories wliiclr are dear to the people of 
Irvine, those which centre round the name of 
Burns are the most important and tenacious. 
As all the world knows, the poet left Lochlea 
about midsummer in 1781 to learn the trade 
of liax-dressing with— so it is believed— one 
Peacock, who was a relative on the mother’s 
side. The Irvine traditions relating to Burns 
do not quite fit in with this period of life as 
it is represented by his biograpliei’s, or even 
in the fullest of his chapters of autobiography 
— hi.s celebrated letter to Moore. He makes a 
grave accusation of swindling against bis 
employer— or partner— Peacock, and then he- 
relates the termination of his connection with 
Irvine thus; ‘As we gave a welcome carou.=ial 
to the New Year, the shop took fire and, 
burnt to ashes, and T was left, like a true 
poet, not worth sixpence.’ This would seem 
to iiidicale that Burns only occupied one flax- 
dressing or ‘heckling’ shop in Irvine. The 
tradition in Irvine, however, is that there 
were two shop.s — or, to be more accurate, two 
rooms— in whie.h Burns diil ‘heckling,’ and 
tliat it was the .second, in the High Btrcet, 
that was burnt. Beyond all question, the build- 
ing which i.s pointed out as PGacock’.s shop — 
a thatched back building of the but-and-beu 
order, situated in a narrow crooked lane, known 
as ‘The Glaisgow Vennel,’ that runs east from 
the JTigii Street, and in Burns’s day was the 
only thoi’onglifare into the G]a.5gow Road, is 
quite intact. In 1850, Mr Hugh Alexander of 
Broadmead - took down in writing the state- 
ment .made by a John Boyd, then residing in 




Eglinton Street, Irvine, who affirmed that ho 
had been an eye-witness of the fire, which he 
said took place in the Higli Street. Further, 
in 1859, Colonel Adam Fairlie, of Montreal, a 
native of Irvine, and then between eighty and 
ninety years of age, who was present at the 
Burns Centenary dinner in his native town, 
stated in the course of a speech that he .saw 
the fire in the poet’s ‘heckling’ shop, which 
was ‘a few doors from the King’s Arms Hotel 
in Higli Street.’ The site of what i.s supposed 
to be this shop is pointed out, and the assump- 
tion is tliat, when Burns quarrelled with Pea- 
cock, he .set up for himself in the High Street. 
It is difficult, if not impos.sible, however, to 
I’econeile Shis view of Burns’s fiax-dre.ssing 
experiment in Irvine with the account of tlie 
abrupt termination of it given by himself in 
hi.s letter to Moore. 

One is on safer ground when dealing with 
the question of the room that the poet per- 
sonally occupied in Irvine. There is a tradi- 
tion that, for a time at any rate, he lived 
in one of tlie rooms used by Peacock as a shop, 
and an inspection of that building sug- 
gests the possibility of the north end having 
been used as a dwelling-house. But it is very 
generally believed that the poet rented— for a 
shilling a week — a room in another bouse on 
the same side of the Glasgow Vennel, but 
nearer to the High Street. The initials ‘ R. B.’ 
are carved in the stone mantel-piece of a 
kitchen in this tenement, and it is spi'mised 
that this carving was done by Burns himself. 
There is no tradition in Irvine of Burns having 
had a landlady. He no doubt lived alone, and 
cooked liis own oatmeal porridge. , This view 
is borne out by the postscript to the letter 
addressed to his father, dated ‘December 27, 
1781 : ‘My meal is nearly out, but I am going 
to borrow till I get more.’ 

The Irvine Burns Club preserves with 
jealous care the manuscripts of , The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, Scotch Drmk, The Address to 
the IJeil, The Twa Dogs, The Earnest Gry and 
Prayer, aud The Holy Fair. Tliese are not copies 
written by the poet, but the originals winch 
were sent to the Kilmarnock Press, and bear 
the .printer’.s marks. They were presented to 
the Club by tlie Rev. Alexander Campbell, the 
Burgher minister of Irvine, in 1843. Mr Camp- 
bell had married the widow of Mr Robinson, 
a writer in Irvine, who bad , in his youtb been 
a clerk in the office of Gavin Hamilton, in 
Mauchline. It may he pivtty safely assumed 
tliat Burns presented the manuscripts to Gavin 
Hamilton, and that at his death they fell into 
tlio hands of Mr Robinson. 

There are few niomories of Burns in Irvine, 
He was known to few people above the rank 
of Richard Brown, the sailor, wlio, he .says, 
taught him ‘freer’ views of life than he 
had been accustomed to in Lochlea. Tliere is/ 
reason to believe, liowevei', that he was not 
unknown to the then Provost of Irvine, Mr 
Hamilton, It is generalh" undei'stood, too, that 
on his way from his lodging in the Glasgow 
Vennel to his llax-dressing .shop in the High 
Street, near tlie King’s Atnns Hold, he. was "in 
the^ habit of calling at the book-.sliop— now a 
hair-dres.ser’s establishment— kept by a Mr 
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Teiii]>1efcon. lu t1ie.«0 dajs, lialiads wei'e printed 
I on slips of paper about tlie lenqtli of a news- 
paper coliinin, and Mr Templeton used to tell 
how the poet was in the habit of asking him 
‘if there wasi anything new in that line.’ He 
often .seated himself on the coniiter, and reach- 
ing over, seized the Imncli of ballads and read 
(sometimes aloud) such as .struck his fancy. 

The naine.s of Richard Frown and David 
Sillar (wlio piddislied a volume of poems in 
1781], and. I'ose to be a magistrate in. Irvine) 
are tliose wliieli are mo.st closely a.ssociated 
at oin'e with .Burns and witli Irvine. Brown 
.secnrs to have been his most intimate friend 
while he actnally resided in lk‘vin.e. He 
was "a very noble character, but a lielple.ss 
son of mi'-t'orl.une.’ But ‘lie .“poke of illicit 
love with the levity of a sailor,’ and ‘here 
his friendsliip ilid me a mischief.’ Yet in 
the end of 1787 Burn.s wrote to Brown grate- 
fully recalling a Sunday they had .spent in 
Eglinfon woods, and the .sugge.«tion of the elder 
man that certain venserj he had heard repeated! 
.siiould he .sent to a magazine. ‘It wa.s from j 
tliis rmnark I derived tluat idea of my own ! 
pieces whicli encouraged me to endeavour at 
the character of a poet.’ H'here arc no memo- 
ries of Brown in Irvine. There seems lo be 
little doubt, however, that he is the Richard 
Brown who appears in the parish register as 
the son of M'illiam Brown and .lane Winnie, 
and as having been born on the 2d of June 
rioM. lie was thus .six years the senior of the 
poet, who, then only in his twenty-tliird year, 
might well luspect his friend’.s ‘knowledge of 
the world.’ 

Burns had returned to Loclilea from Irvine 
before the occurrence of the mo,st e.vciting if 
not the mo.st extraordinary event, s that pei'hap.s 
ever gave, variety to the neccis.^arily humdrum 
life of ihe, nhl burgh. Ft was in 1783 that 
that exlraordinaiy fanatic <ir .swindler — or com- 
pound of hutli — Elspat Simpson or Buchan 
appeared in the town as tlie friend and gue.st 
of the Rev, Jiugh \\'’hite, niiiii.ster of the Relief 
congregation, and that the .sei'ie.s of events 
began whieli culminated in the deposition of 
i\fr White, the mobbing of ‘Buckie’ Buchan, 
and linally the expulsion of herself and her 
folinwi-rs, when they, to the miiuher of forty- 
five, inarched by way of Kilmaurs to New 
(’ample, near Closeburn, in Dnmfrie.sshire. But 
in a letter wi'itten to hi.s cousin, James Bur- 
ness, in August IJS-I. the poet has given both 
a most graphic account of the distmhauces 
alreudiiiu upon the founding, and the exi>ulaion 
of the Buchanite sect, and an aceuj'ate descrip- 
tion of their extraordinary creed, and still more 
extraordinary practices. 

Train goes so far as to contend — and in this 
conleniion he ha? recently been .supported by 
the. R,;v. .1. lx. Hewison of Rothesay — that the 
‘dai-ling Jean’ of the first Epistle to Vavie was 
not .r-.-.-iu Armuuj', Imt Jean (lavdner, oiui of 
the Duchauif.es and the daughter of a butcher. 

Irvine .still cheri.shes the memory of John- 
Galt and James IMfintgomery : their healths are 
uniformly drunk at the annual dinner.? of the 
Burns tinb on the 2r)th of January. But 
tradition has not much more to say of Galt — 
who left Irvine when he was little more than 


a child — than lie liimSidf has given in his Anto- 
biograjdiy or embodiod in The Aursidri' 
ami The Pi-nvosi. In the Autobiograpiiy j.g 

tells hosv — a child of four or so — he enliideil 

among the followers of ‘Lnckie’ Buclmu, nml 
wouhi have left Irvine with her foi- ‘ilie New 
Jerusalem,’ had not his mother dragged him 
back ! d’he hon.se on tlm we.st side of Mm 

High Street in which Galt was hr.ni was 

demoli.shed in the year iSnS, d'hc .?ito i.s 

now occupied, by the Irvine hrancli of the 

Union ].’a.nk of Scotland. The agent, ex.- 
I’rovost Pater,“on, has a jiholograph of ir, 

wliicli shows it l.o liave been a very cninmfm- 
])lace thri'O- .storey tenement. The gmuml-flal, in 
(lalt’.s time had a row of four window.? looking 
to the .street, and a clo.se or entry to the 

extreme left, giving iicces.s to a coiii't in the 
rear. The middle and upper fats had row,? of 
five window,? each. The tenant of the gromvd- 
Dat entered from a dooi* in tlm clo.«e, and the 
honpe.s np-stairs were reacliod by a .stair at the 
hack. Galt’s fatlier, a si ‘a-c,a plain, is .supposed 
to liave occupied the middle Hat, Above the 
mantel-piece in the public otiicc of the bank, 
on a black marble .slab, i.s the inscidption : ‘On 
this Site stood the House in whicdi John G.u.t, 
Poet and Novelist, was born, 2fl May 1779, 
Rebuilt 1858.’ 

The old municipal building.? in which Galt 
received the freedom of the burgh of Irvine 
from — ami to his surpri.se — hi.s own Provo, st 
Pawkie, stood out in the conti'e of Urn sti'cet 
not far from whore the ’rowu .Hall of to-da_y 
.stands. They were ilemolished about a cpiartc-r 
of a century ago. Galt, when a hoy, may have 
.seen imprisoned delitnr.s letting <lowu their 
bonnets from the window of tlm jail l.-y mean,? 
of long strings, and fBIiiug up tlie ‘heart-ca.«- 
ing gill’ placed in tlmso receptacles by friends 
or confedei'ate.s outside. 'J’be ;)p])earance of the 
building at all events uiu.-t. have Vsceu quite 
familiar to t'oiing Galt. Since bis dajg the side, 
of the Ifigii Street in wliicli the 'J'owii Hall 
now stands ha.s nut been gi'eatly altei'ed. Some 
stories still linger in Irvine to Hie credit of 
Bailie Fullartori, who, as Inuj been seen, was 
GaltAs model foi' Provo.^t Po,wkie. IV'hen he 
had occasion in his magisterial olllcw to lecture 
•the oiremlers hroughfc before him, ho was in 
the habit of telling them, in reply to prouiise.s 
of amemlment, tliat ‘their promise,? wad till 
the chawrner [chamher’], hut their perforniance.? 
v.'ad a’ gang iiwto his .snutf-ljox.’ Bailie Fullar- 
ton, who appears to have come originally from 
liothesay, and spoke with a .^trnug Highland 
accent, carried on business for a long time as 
a candle-maker in Irvine. He was in the 
magistracy off and on for a period of fojty 
years, and died in 1835, at the advanced ago:; 
of ninely-five. Tlis liiographer survived liiin 
only four years. 

James Montgomery, who w'as John Galj/ti 
senior by eight years, and survived him llfteeu, 
dying in 1854 at the age of eighty-threo, was 
not in the strict sen.se of the. word a native 
of fclie burgh of Irvine. He- was born in the 
Half-way of Irvine, the part of ihe town 
situated in the parish of ]>undon;dtl, on the 
left bank of the river, and known originally 
as the village of Fullarfcon. A .shoemaker now 
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plies liis fcmde iu tlie apartment iii which 
Montgomeiy w’iis born, anil which is at once 
a Idtchon and a workshop. A stone in the 
front building bears the in-scription : ‘The 
birthplace of JhuiES Montgomery, “ the Chris- 
tian Poet,” born 4th November 1771, died 
18th April 1854.’ 

Irvine has been remarkable for its associa- 
tion.? witli poets and liymn writers, including 
not only James Montgomery, but also the 
Rev. Daviil Diclnson (1583-1663), covenanting 
minister of Irvine and author of 0 Mother, 
dear Jermalem ; Mrs Cousin, author of The 
Sands of Time are Sinking ; and the Rev. W. B. 
Robertson (1820-1886), the poet-preacher and 
orator of the Trinity United Presbyterian 
Church in Irvine. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARE.* 

CHAPTER XV.— A DISCOVERT. 

The doctor was at home ; had just dined, the 
sein^ant said. He was having his coffee, and 
would he glad to see Mr Wynyan, he was 
.sure., ■■ 

Wynyan was shown in to find the doctor in 
an easy-chair with liis cigar unlit, Ms coffee 
untasted. He held out his band. 

? ‘Gome and sit down,’ he said sadly. ‘Glad 
you’ve come; I wairted some one to talk to. — 
Wynyan, the.se are the time, s when an old 
bachelor feels his loneliness, and the want of a 
true avomnn who can comfort him.’ 

: .. MCvniy an shook hands warmly, sat down in 
silence, and refused the cigars offered to him. 

‘You’re like roe, Wynyan,’ sighed the doctor. 
‘I can’t smoke to-night. I’ve been having it, 
all ■over.’ 

Wynyan looked at him. 

‘Tliis is one of the times wlieii a thoughtful 
man takc.s himself to ta.sk. I have lo.st a 
patient : could T have done any more and 
•saved him V 

‘I think not. I would trust my life in your 
hands,, doctor.’ 

‘Thank you, my lad— -tliauk you; but the 
feeling will eoino. It always doe-s at such a 
time. Have I been guilty of any neglect? 
Was I ignorant 1 Ought I to have called in 
the aid of a .spjecialist ? It’s terrible work, my 
dear hoy, when one is attacked like this.’ 

I Wynyan looked at him in silence. 

I ‘You think me seHisli, eh?’ 
j ‘No, sir; I believe that Mr Dalton was one 
of your oldest friends, and that you did the 
best that could be done.’ 

I ‘ Thank you, YUmj-an ; that does me good, 
i I did ; I made a special study of his case, 

I But with a heart like hi,s, nothing was of any 
; use. Tie and those about him could do niox*e 
than the doctor. Ah well : lie lias gone. The 
world Is the wor,se for its loss, and I can only 
think of that poor .suffering girl.’ 
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‘Have — have you seen, her to-day, sir?’ 

‘ Eh ? Oh yes ! twice, bless lier ! .Dread- 
fully cut up, ^Vyujan, and Miss Bryne too. 
Nothing but time for them. You have been 
and seen them, of cour.se V 

‘No, sir. I felt that my visit wouhl have 
been ill-timed.’ 

‘Nonsemse, iny lad. You .shouldn’t study 
etiquette in a trouble like this. It would have 
been in true sympathy. Ah well, I .shall be 
glad now when it is all over. You will be at 
the funeral?’ 

‘I shall ficertainly be there, sir, but not by 
invitation.’ 

‘ 'What ? Nonsense ! Of course you will be 
invited. You will take the head of affairs 
now.’ 

Wynyan shook his head ; and then told all 
that had passed. 

‘The sconinlrel!’ cried the doctor. ‘But you 
are never going to put up with that, hoy. 
You shouldn’t have taken the money.’ 

‘ I did not,’ said YWiiyau quietly. 

‘ Oh come : that ’.s something.— But what a 
scamp! Pie killed the old man over a quarrel; 
there’s no doubt about that. I saw old 
Humber, and he told me that they had been 
liaving word.s. But lie mmstn’t have matters all 
his owm way. I hear that there is no will, no 
trustee, s, no nothing. How can men be so 
reckless over their affairs ? If Dalton had put 
down iu black and wliite what he meant to be 
done after his death, how simple and sure 
everything ivonld have been !’ 

‘ Yes, doctor,’ said Wynyan drily. ‘ You 
have made your will, I suppose V 

‘Eh? I? lYell, no: not yet. But this is 
a lesson to me. I’ll get it done at once. — And 
so Brant has regularly turned you out of the I 
business ? ’ i 

‘’Exactly, as if 1 hiul been .some boy clerk | 
with ton .shillings a week,’ replied IPynyau. | 

‘ A scoundrel ! — There, I tell yon what you 
shall do, my boy. You .shall start an oppo,si- 
tion business on your own account, and get all | 
the work a.way. I’ll lend you a few thou.'^and,'!. j 
Hang it! I’ll find the money, and come iu a:s j 
sleeping partner. That would lloor the rascal.— j 
No ;. that wouldn’t do, though ; we should be 
ruining poor little Renee, eh ?’ | 

‘Yes,’ said YWiiyan, smiling, — ‘That would I 

not do, doctor.’ 1 

' ‘ No ; but we’ll: checkmate him somehow.— 1 
Do light up, my dear boy. I fed as if I could | 
manage my cigar now. Let’s liave a quiet talk j 
over affair-s. I can’t advise you ; but t should ; 
say that this i.s one of tin; difficulties wliich 
will settle them.selvcs. Wo mu.st w;ut. Perhaps ' 
Rdiee or her aunt may find .soiim papers yet. ! 
shall see.’ | 

They sat on, talking over the incidents of ■ 
the last day or two, till ‘Wynyan ro.se. 

■ ‘ Going, my boy ? Ah well, I won’t ask yon ! 
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to stay later. A good night’s rest will do ns 
both good. — By tire way, I don’t quite know 
where you live. Blaine’s Inn, isn’t it*?’ 

‘ No, sir. Number 9 St Ohrysos’ Inn.’ 

‘Give me your card. I might want to write 
to you.’ 

Wynyan’s liand went to his brciist-pocket, 
was thrust in and .snatched away, and let fall, 
as a peculiar thrill r.'in through him. 

‘Fiullo!’ cried the doctor. ‘Misfortunes 
never come singly. Hang it, man, don’t say 
you’ve lost your pocket-lrook.’ 

‘No — no,’ said W'yuyan hurriedly; ‘but I 
hav(3 i !0 card. 1 ’ll send you my address. — 
Qood-night, .sir.’ 

‘ But stop a minute. Anything tlie matter?’ 

‘Yes — no. Don’t ask me now, sir. I’m a 
good deal up.set with all tlii.s trouble. — Qood- 
night, isir.’ 

lie wrung the doctor’s liaud, and hurried 
away, leaving Kilpatrick wondering. 

‘Tiiere’.s sometlnng wrong,’ lie said, as ho 
heard the door clo.se and his visitor’.s hurried 
step. ‘ He must have lost something. Might 
as well have said. Poor fellow ! Iks looked 
gha.slly.’ 

The doctor was quite right ; and if he had 
seen Wyn_yan’s , face as he pas.sed the next 
lamp, he would have concluded to follow him, 
feeling that medical advice was needed. It was 
ashy, "and the big drop,s of penspiration stood 
upon his brow. He was trembling, too, witli 
excitement as lie hiUTied along, holding hi.s 
hand pressed against hi,s breast. 

Signalling to the fii'st cab he saw, he was 
driven to , St Chry.so.s’, wliere he leaped out, 
and was rmshing in by tlie narrow gateway, 
when a shout recalled liim to himself. 

‘ Don’t do that, sir,’ yelled tlie (.'abiiiam 

‘ I hog your pardon, my man,’ cried Wynyau 
liurriedly, as he went back and paid him. ‘ 1 ’m 
ill— not my.self.’ 

‘ Sliall 1 drive round, and iiiid a doctotv .sir ?’ 
.said the man eagerly ; Imt AVynyan did not 
liear him. He staggered ratlier than walked 
through the gateway and acroiss the square to 
l3i.s own staircase, still witli one hand pre.s.sed 
to his breast, as if .sulferiiig from a wound, till 
he liad to lower ir, get out his latchkey, and 
enter his room.s. 

Hi,s hands trembled so that he could scarcely 
get out a match to liglit the gas; and this 
done, he looked wildly rouiul, as if to see that 
he wa.s alone before he thrust his hand into 
Inhs bimst and drew out, neatly folded in its 
creases, and forming a packet about the size of 
: a fairly large pocket-book, the plans and draw- 
ings of his invention, ju.«t as he had taken 
ihem from tlie dying man’s hands, and tliiust 
them hurriedly into his l3rfa,st-poL'ket till he 
could get tile key of the safe and place them 
in liudr own drawer. 

CilAUTRU XVI.— -IX TKM I'TATIOX. 

"Mynyan stood fohling and unfolding the draw- 
' jugs for .some moments beneath the gas globe, 
looking dazed and strange from ihe bewihiering 
crowd of thoughts which swept ihrough liis 
hr/iin. 

These drawings — come back in .so .strange a 
way to hi.s liantl,s fj'om liis partner in tlie in- 


vention, lie, dying, qdaciiig them a.s it were in 
the charge of him who liad morally a full 
right to participate in all that the invention 
y.irodueed. And now, after the brutal di.smissal 
lie had .suffered at the hands of Brant Balton, 
completcdy thrown over, alnio.st without aeknow- 
ledguKuit of his .serviee.s, he found hiimtdf stand- 
ing there holding in liis luiiid the proof that 
the man who had made himself his enemy was 
literally hoist with hi.s own petard. The valu- 
ahlf invention, in's idea originally, had come 
back to him at thi.s strange turn of Fortune’s 
wheel. Dalton, the only other being wlio fully 
understood it, had hd't him ]Kisa(*.ssing the legacy 
of Iciiowledge ; and he had but to hold fust by 
it, prove to tlie Govermneiit that he alone 
h(dd the original drawings, and claim and receive 
all future rewards. 

Brant knew nothing. He might liave heard 
some rumours of an invention on the way ; 
so had Hamlier some idea. But it wa.s a private 
matter lietweeii him and Daltuu, and he alone 
petssessed the .secret of the comstriiction. Who 
could hinder him from iiilieriting everytliing 
it produced ; and imstead of being, terribly 
checked, if not quite ruined by Brant’s bltnv\ 
he now stood there wealthy beyond hi, s wildest 
hopes, ready to receive royalties tliat , might he 
without limit, and for what ? The work of , life 
own brain. 

Wynyan carefully folded and .smoothed tlie 
plans, gazing at the neat little packet .with the 
light of triumph in hi.s eyes ; and a peculiar 
smile came uiion his lip.s as Aie .stood in imagi- 
nation once more before Brant .Dalton, ]iste,ning 
to his words culminating in, his em't, imsolcnt 
disniissal. 

‘.He lias thrown me over when I would have, 
worked lione.-tly with liim, perfectly cnateiit 
witli my .share. D:.ilton would not have Jet 
him have a pomiy if im could have lived and 
.seen how he I,iehuve,d ; it was from his failing 

I Iiand.s i took the drawingfi- oiii* drawing.? then 

— mine now; and there is nothing to hinder 
I nje — iiQ writing - no agreement upon wliieh to 
[ base a chum. No drtenmentary evidence save 
j Dalton’s agreement with the Government for 
otlier.s to base their right to share. .Let him 
dispute it if ever he knows. 1 can prove to 
1 4.he Government that it is my invention, and 
I without tlie.se drawings it i.s useless, for the 
: plans the Government hold liave still the fatal 
j lilemish. They are useless unless I amend them 
land make the Hi like to the,se.’ 

I He uttered a low liarsh laugh, and hurriedly 
. buttoned the papers iii his brea.st, once more. 

I ‘Strange!’ he went on, ‘that 1 .should not 
! have found the matter out beftme. No : not 
{ .strange. I liave had so much to think of, and 
I have never wanted my pocket-book till I was 
going to give Kilpatrick a card. It is all fate 
— fate, ami he i.s jiisily punfehed for Ids cowardly 
trealiiient. The ])laiiH are mine-niine— the 
children of my brain. Wlio will dare to claim 
them now?’ 

For a time he repented that he had nut 
made sure of liaviiig them in Ids pos.-essioii 
when hii; hand touched something at the doctor’s. 
He felt that Kilpatrick would liave lejoiced 
with him, and told liini to liold on to that 
whicli had accidentally come into his possession, 
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but lie came bad to his old way of thinking — 
that he had something there which was for 
himself alone^ — something to exaiiiiiie and think 
over with iio; one near. 

The . feeling of triumph over : his enemy 
mastered every other thought, and there were 
moments when he longed to contrive that in, 
some way Brant should learn of tlie way in 
which he had fought against himself ; but this 
was soon dismissed. 

‘Let him see it in my prosperity,’ he said to 
Inm.self. ‘The knowledge will come in good 
time. I could not have a more complete revenge, 
even if I wished,’ 

Then he sat and thought of the long weary 
days and nights ho had .spent over that inven- 
tion, and how during the jiast day or so liis 
loss had not fully come home to him. Now 
he know that it would have been heart-breaking, 
and how bitterly he would have felt the injury 
when Brant had gone on triumphing — rising as 
it were to success over the man whom lie had 
trampled down. 

* it would have been maddening,’ be said to 
himself. M could not have borne it.’ He 
would have been master in every way, while 
now there was nothing to prevent— some time 
in the future when her grief was hecomiug less 
poignant — ^liis approaching Eeiiee, telling her of 
liis love, of how her father had intended to 
make him partner as well as friend, and asking 
her to be his wife. 

He started from his chair with the great drops 
standing upon his brow, and a look of liorror 
in his eyes, for, as if a stern voice had spoken 
the words in his e;ir, conscience whispered : 
‘IVlieii you have prospered by your dishonour ! 
Are those plans really yours 1’ 

For hour.s that iiiglit, with brain excited 
almost to madness, he fought that tbonght 
with shift, evasion, and excuse — the evil of 
his nature contending with the better part. 
The temptation was horrible. They were his. 
It could not be robbing Dalton’s heirs. How 
could he rob lidiiee, when he was ready to 
woi'k for her, to he her slave in his desire to 
make her hajipy, her life one long dream of 
peace and joy'^ He would only be taking liis 
own — keeping liis own, which bad almost been 
placed in liis bands by her father to hold iir 
trnsr, for her. Theft? emhezzleineiit ? The idea 
vcas absurd, and he told himself that he would 
]>e the veriest idiot to cast from him his rights, 
and place thorn in his enemy’s Iteuid, for Brant 
to make a mock of him for liis weak, sensitive 
ideas of honour. 

Over and over again he fought the battle, 
till the dawn found him feverish and utterly 
exhausted a.s ho lay back in his chair gazing 
outward throi'.gli the window to wltere the soft 
orange Hecks proclaimed the coming of another 
j‘ day’s sun. 

: The fight was over, and lie lay back there 

i worn out with the struggle, hut ready to cry 
aloud : 

‘Thank God! 1 have won. .For your sake, 
dearest. I could not have looked you in the 
eyes again.’ 

The next minute, he tvas tying up the plans, 
and sealing the knot, before carefully securing 
them in a large envelope, which he also sealed 


and then buttoned up tightly in his breast, 
after which he sank back with the fever pass- 
ing away, to leave him sleeping peacefully as a 
child. 


LONDON’S WATER-SUPPLY. 

Ir is liardly necessary to insist on the difliculty of 
supplying to the enormous population of London 
an adeginite service of pure water. The duty 
is one which the County Council, in emulation 
of the smaller but more advanced corporations 
in England and Scotland, is anxious to bear on 
its own slufiklers. But at present it devolves 
upon eight companies, all of which have a 
curious and varied history. If we glance at the 
small beginnings of this phase of municipal 
\vork, we will be the better able to appreciate 
the astonisbiug dimensions of the present system 
of supply. Once, of course, there was no organ- 
ised supply. A few wells in convenient places, 
aidetl by the brooks wbicli ran into the Thames, 
and have long since been filled up, gave the 
early citizens all the water they required. By- 
and-by it became necessary to bring water from 
the Tybounie near Hampstead, in conduits, and 
it is said that the points at , which these com 
duits discharged their burdens into little reser- 
voirs are still indicated in street iiame.s, Lamb’s 
Conduit Street being an instance. Then in 
1557 a Dutcliniaii named Morrys i-eceived per- 
mission to build a water-wlieel in one of the 
arches of the old London Bridge, and there for, 
a great many years the water of the Thames, 
purer then tliaii now, was raised for the 
city. 

Not till half a century after was tlie first 
step taken towards a water-service on the pres- 
ent lines, T'o Sir Hugh Myddelton, a gold- 
smith ill the city of London, the honour of the 
new service is due. James I. of England gave 
tlie Lord Mayor of London permission to tap 
the springs of Hertfordshire for his city’s ser- 
vice ; but the Corporation sliowed no zeal in 
the matter, and Sir Hugh, as a volunteer 
or ‘adventurer,’ laid the foundation of the 
New River Company, which exists to this day, 
and an ‘adventurer’s’ share in wliicli is a rich 
prize indeed. Some years were spent in making 
; the aqueduct or ‘new river’ to bring the 
waters of the Cliadwell and Amwell springs to 
Islington ; but in 1613 the water was permitt(.al 
to enter the reservoirs in l.ondun, and scmie 
curious prints still commemoralo the scene of 
festivity which attended the reiuarkalle. event. 
The river then was thirty-eight miles lung ; but 
it lias since been shortened to twenty-eighi, and 
the company has opened out many new souri-es 
of supply, both in chalk wells, and by taking 
water from the river Lea, 

This was the tu-bt of the great water com- 
panies of London. Not till lln* next century 
did the Chelsea Company appear. Both tliesh 
systems supplied water tbrougb wooden pipes, 
cbieliy of elm ; and hi districts where pipes 
were not luiil, the water was sold from barrels 
driven about on wheels. The Chelsea Company 
took its water from jigirIs in St James’s Park 
for many years ; uiui wlien the demand in- 
creased, it transferred its attentions to the 
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Tliames. Piltration there was none ; and not 
till 1829 was science so far advanced that the 
water was set to stand for a few liours to 
allow the dirt in it to subside. The Grand 
Junction Goinpany was, however, in its original 
source of supply even less particular ; for it 
actually drew its water from the Grand Junc- 
tion Ganal. If that eminently useful waterway 
was in anytliing like its present state then, tlie 
taste of the people in tlie company’s district 
must have been very accoimnodating. The 
Grand Junction was set, down in Padilingtoh, 
and when it was driven by circiimstauces to 
abandon the canal, it went to Chelsea, and 
took the water of the river instead. Tins 
represented an improvement in (puility, no 
doubt, for the Tiiames then was a tolerably 
pure stream ; but its purity was the victim of 
a gradual decadence, wliich in time dislocated 
the arrangements of all the companies on its 
banks. The near neighbour of the Grand 
Junction and the Chelsea Companies is the 
West Middlesex, which was a very small affair 
at first. These three undertakings now supply 
the most fashionable quarters of Loudon, ail 
the large clubs and hotels, and the great 
houses. 

The south side of tlie river has tliree com- 
panies for its supply, but one of them does 
not trouble tlia Thames at all. Tire Lambeth 
Company has always tapped the Thames. With 
a twenty horse-power engine it used to draw 
the water from a point near the present Char- 
ing Cims Railway llridge, and pump it straight 
into the cisterns of the customers. By-tind-hy 
it substitut(?d cast-iron pipes fur woodmi ones, 
through which the water useil to leak ; and 
gradually its urea and its supply grew till it 
hemme a vast undertaking, 'rim Bouthwark 
and Vauxhall Company, its iuumidiate neigh- 
bour, did not at first aspire to the Thames, 
True, it is a descendant of old Mori'ys’s Water- 
wheel system at London Bridge, hut the first 
actual source of tlie supply was a brook which, 
used to run through .Brixton to the Thames, 
It nvas called Vnuxbull Creek, and became so 
fetid L>y-iind-l)y that the company was compelled 
to go to the greater river, and made a tunnel 
three feet six inches in diameter to take the 
water from the Tiiames. The Kent Company, 
however, depends entirely on. wells. The dis- 
covery of this supply wa.s a mere accident, for 
the company, which serve.s the greater ])art of 
South-east London, used to draw the Raven’s 
Bom "water; and it was only because the well- 
water rushed into tlie foundations of a new' 
engine-house that the existence of a vast .store 
of pure water in the chalk formation, ready 
for immediate di.strilnition, was su.spi'ctod. Ever 
since then, the residents in this district have 
enjoyed a cold, clear %vell-w’ater, drawn from 
a depth of two humired feet, and .so pure that 
any attempt, to filter it would be .superiluous. 
Its temperature hardly ever vai'ie.s ; and the 
snp]!ly is so inexhaustible that no system of 
storage roservoins is nece.ssury. 

LuBtly, we conic to the 'East ijondon Com- 
pany, Nvhiidi has the mo.st onerous duty and 
the greatest demand to meet uf all the eight 
organisations. It has thi'ce .sources of supply — i 
the Tliamos, the Lea, and the chalk springs j | 


the Thames being the least important. For 
two hundred years the companies which are 
now merged in the East London served the 
east end ; and the enormous extension of that 
part of the metropolis has made the company 
the most important, tliough not the mo.st 
wealthy of the eight. It has enormous Btoring 
capacity now, its I'e-servoirs at Walthaniiiitow 
holding eight humired millions of galloms and 
covering nearly two hundred and forty acres. 
JR'en tills vast flood, however, would only he 
ciioMgh to supply the whole of London for 
about four days. When the cholera epidemics 
of the middle of the century threw suspicion 
on the Tliame.s as a source of drinking-water, 
Parliament comjtclled all the river com])anies 
to remove their intakes above the tidal portion 
of the stream ; and at Hampton, Surbiton, and 
Moiesey there are now tlie inlets of six com- 
panies, and their storing and filtering beds and 
jniiiiping works are conspicuous feature.3 of the 
rivci'.'-ide scene. 

The whole of Greater London, covering an 
area of about si.x hundred and thirty miles, is 
.supplied by these organisations, whose ptowers 
and districts are defined by law. The six 
Thames coinpan.ie.s are allowed to draw a niaxi- 
mum supply of 120 niilllon galloms a day ; the 
East London is allowed to take 33 million 
gallons, and the New River 22h million gallons 
a day from the Lea; the rest comes from the 
chalk well.s ; there is also, however, a .supple- 
mentary supply drawn by several companies 
from the gravel beds by the side of the Thames, 
and in time of flood or drought this natural 
.store is very useful. In Marcli last year, 180 
million.y of gallons of filtered water wfun required 
every day for the supply of London, wliich 
gave an average of ahout thirty-three gallons to 
each per,son in the urea of supply, for diuuking, 
ilomesiic, and trade purpioises. But in iMarch 
last the consumption had increased bo greatly 
that the daily total was 220 milliun gallons, or 
dO gallons per head. Every droji of the water 
has been carefully purified, with the exception 
of that from tlie wells. For this purpose, the 
companie.s have 114 filter bed.?, covering ri7;|' 
aci'es. Every company, excepit the Kent, has 
sttirage reservoirs, in wldch water is ^ kept in 
4 'eadiueps for emergencies. There are stoi’uge 
reservoirs for imfiltered water,, covering ■ 474i 
acres, and holding about 1280 millions of gal- 
lons, and .?i.xty filtered water reservoirs holding 
217 inillions gallons. That is to .say, if 
every source of supply were cut off, London 
would have enough "water in store for a little 
more than a week. The puni])ing operations 
re])re.scnt an enormons expenditure of force. 
The Southwark Company, for in.stancc, pumps 
a dozen million gallons every day a di.stiiuce of 
eighteexx uiiles to Xuuhead, with a rise of 215 
feet, ft.-r di.'trihutiou thence to tlie other parts 
of the district. The pipe.s, too, are often eiiur- 
mous in si/e, some of the tunnels being nine feet 
in diaiiieter. As for the length, there arc in all 
jjoudon 0000 mile,- of waler-pipc.s, on which 
tliere are some 27,025 hydrants. .It is hardj-o 
gain from mere figures an aileqiuilc conception 
of the extent of .Londouls wuteissupply, hut the 
emormoUB slreum of water iiow.s steadily iiito 
the }i<.>ufce.s -over 800,000 of tliom— day after 
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(lay, cai’el.’ ally filtered and puriried ; and the 
.svtJtutii contrasts cunously with the old Ne\v 
iiivei' Water-carts and Chelsea’s wooden pijies. 

But London grows so rapidly that the winds 
of experts are filled with anxiety as to the pro- ' 
vision which must he made for the future. The 
Ootmuission whicli investigated this matter some 
time ago came to the coiiclusiou that there is 
no reason for concern, and that no danger of 
famine is imminent. On the present rate of 
increase it is estimated that in 1931 Loudon 
will have a population of eleven millions, requir- 
ing 415 million gallons of water a day as a 
niaxiuinm .supply. This is at tlie ixite of nearly 
thirty-eight gallons a head, which is far above 
the pre-sent yearly average ; but even with such a 
supply, the 'Commissiou thinlvs there i.s, for forty 
years ahead at least, ample margin in the 
[(resent soiu’ces. By increasing the Thames 
sup[)Iy to a maximum of 300 million gallons a 
day, maintaining the Lea supply at its present 
figure, and taking 67,500,000 gallons from the 
chalk wells in Hertfordshire and Kent, a supply 
of 4-20 million gallons a day can he had, which 
at the present rate of consumption would be 
enough for thirteen millions of people, and at 
the more liberal rate allowed by the Commis- 
sioners enough and to spare for the population 
which London is then expected to have. Storage 
reservoirs in the Thames valley, and further 
lapping of the chalk area east of the Kent 
Company’s district, are among the suggested 
measures ; and as the Coiumissioner.s are per- 
fectly- satisfied that the river waters, when 
properly filtered, are quite safe and \vhole!?,oine, 
they make out a fair case for adhesion to 
existing sources. Those who look beyond 1931 
may have qualms as to the continual sufficiency 
of the supply ; but tlnj facts we have already 
considered are astonishing enough, and to go 
further iid-o the area of thousands of niillion.s 
would only produce bewilderment. We had 
bettor leave the mighty water-supply of London 
where it is. 


THE HOME Cl YIL SERVICE. 

The .selecting of candidates for vacant posts in 
all brauehes of the Civil Service occupies the ^ 
time of an entire Government department-— that 
of the Civil Service Commission — which costs 
over forty thou.sand pounds a year. On an 
average, thirty thousand candidatesi are examined 
; yearly, for no one can enter the portals of the 
service without undergoing some sort of literary 
test, though it should he merely in reading and 
writing. Thus the examiners have frequently 
to devote' their time to ascertaining the ele- 
mentary acquirements of housekeepers, matrons, 
porters, and mes.sengers who have obtained 
their appointments by favour, as well as to 
measuring the particular knowledge possessed’ 
by surveyor.®, geologists, and cliemists. Apart 
from such special work, (here remains the 
examining, at more or le3.s regular hitervals, of 
’ aspirants for clerkships, Excise and Customs 
1 ofiicerships, sorters iii the Post-office, and tele- 
graphists. 




Posts in the Civil Service are very rightly 
looked ilpon by hosts of the rising youth of the 
country as very desirable situations. The work 
is, a.s a rule, easy, the pay is fairly good and 
I’egularly increasing, promotion is certain, and 
old age is provided for by a liberal pemsion. 
A person who has served forty jmars can retire 
upon two-thirds, of his final salary. The rule 
is: ‘Multiply salary on retiring by number of 
years of service and divide by sixty.’ Naturally, 
however, this rule is not inflexible. 

Among the best paid appointments in the 
Home Service are those of clerkships in tlie 
‘New Highir Division.’ Competition for these 
is not very keen — about four caudi(.late.s for 
each vacancy — and examinations are held at 
irregular intervals. The limits of age are 

twenty-two and twenty-four, and a fee of six 
pounds is charged for examination, which em- 
braces a very wide range of subjects. Among 
these may be mentioned the language, litera- 
ture, ami history of England, Greece, Rome, 
France, Germany, and Italy ; pure and mixed 
mathematics, natural and moral science, juris- 
prudence, and political economy. Candidates 
are at liberty to take up any or all of these 
subjects, and it may he mentioned that tlie 
majority of the successful competitors are 
usually university graduates in' honours. 
Although the examinations are difficult, the,, 
prospects are very good. Tlie salary conmieucefi 
at one hundred pounds, and rises by twelve 
pounds ten shillings auniuilly to four hundred 
pounds, thence by twenty pounds to a maxi- 
mum of six hundred pounds ; while many 
superior posts, with salaries ranging from six 
hundred pounds to one tliousand pounds, are 
filled from this branch. 

Coming now to consider those situations 
which attract the largest number of candidates, 
we find that competitions for such take place, 
as a rule, twice amuially. These competitions 
have been held from time to time since 1870, 
and in some cases before that year ; but 
although examinations for any appointment be 
held at corresponding dates in successHe yeaivs, 
the Commissioners ask that it be not assumed 
I that they will continue to be .so , held in the 
1 future, &s they only lake [dace when it become.s 
I neceii.saiy to provide for vacancies. However, 

I a pretty accurate estimate of probable dates may ; 
I be made by watching tlie appointments as they 
I occur, and thus arriving at the number who 
j still remain to be appointed from the succe.a.s- 
I fill lists of previuius examiiiatious. The com- 
petitions are held ‘with reference lo the 
vncancie.? exi.sting at the time, or to the munber 
which may be estimated to occur within any 
[teriod not exceeding six months’ from their 
aunonneement. The notie.cs of the dates and 
number of vacancies to be filled are made in 
some of the principal London and provincial 
newspaper.®, those in the London dailies usually 
appearing on Thur.'idays. 

Regarding books for studv, or the course of 
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preparation canelidates slioulil follow, the Com- 
missioners give no iiiformatiou apart from what 
may be gathered from the esaminatiou papers 
and table of jnarks published on the result of 
eacli competition. 

Female employjnents may be divided into 
tliree <listinct branches^ — tliose of sorters in the 
post-oifice, and of telegraphists and clerkships. 
The subjects of examination and limit.s of age 
for sorters and telegraphists are similar. Candi- 
dates must not be less than fifteen years of age, 
nor more than eighteen, and must be unmarried 
or widtnvs ! A note to the regulations state.s tliat 
they will be refp.iired to resign their appointments 
on marriage. Tlie subjects of examiftatiou are : 
Handwriting, ortliograjdiy, Euglisli composiUou 
(to lie tested b^^ a short essay or letter on a 
.simple .subject), arithmetic (including vulgar 
and decimal fractious and percentage.s), and 
general geogi'apliy. It may be said tliat com- 
petition is very keen ; an average of eiglity- 
live over the entire examination being quite a 
usual percentage for a successful candidate to 
make. There are anywliere from ten to tliirty 
candidates forward fur each vacancy advorti.-ed. 
Successful students who are to be telegraphists 
require to undergo a course of imstraction in 
telegraphy, for which no charge is made ; but 
they receive no pay while under instruction. 
The course e.xtciids usually over a period of 
three montlis, and when they pass succetssfully 
through the school, tliey receive ten shilling.s a 
week for the iirvst year, twelve shillings during 
the second, ,aud fifteen ahilling.s for the third. 
Their .salary thence rises by one .shilling and 
.sixpence annually to twenty-eiglit shillings a 
week, and fnrtlier pwimdaon depend.^ on merit. 
d'lie salary of sorteis commences at twelve .siiiT 
iiiigs a Week, and id-iOs one .shilling annually 
to twenty-one shilliiigv and si.xijenco. (.'.mdi- 
duto.-i for this .'■itu.'itiou mu.'-t nut be under four 
feet ten inches in height. 

Tlie te,sts set to female clerks are much more 
formidahle ; and indeed a long coui'ise of cai-efid 
pivj>aratiou is nece.'sary before au}' one can 
hope to he .■'Uccessful. The &ul)jecL« art' (he 
.'^ame a-' for sorters, only they are mucli more 
advanced in nature, and include liistory. Tlie 
aritliiuetic papens sot are fairly ilifiicull, and 
tlie geogra]diy and hi.'itory que.stiuns a.died are 
veiy .-searching. Above all — ami this i.s the 
weak point with mo.st - an e.-^say ‘of nut les.s 
than {wo foolscap pages’ bus to be written on 
one of thx’ee given subjects, ‘with special atten- 
tion to grammatical accuracy.’ The limits of 
age are eighteen and twenty, and the commenc- 
ing .salary i,< si.'vty-tive poiind.<. Thi.s inci’c'a.sc.s 
bv three pounds per annum to one hundred 


i.s exactly similar to that for female telegrajdi- 
i.sts ; that for sorters ditlers only in re.spect to 
the paper set in arithmetic, which includes only 
the first four rules, .simple and compound. The 
examination fee for ail .sorters’ and telegraph - 
examinations is two sliilling.s and sixpence. 
Tlie wage.s of iiiale sorters begin.s at eighteen 
shilling.s a rveek, and iTses amuuilly one .shilling 
to twenty ,sliiUing.s, thence by anmuil incre- 
ments of two shiiling.s a week to forty shil- 
lings. Tlie liours of attendance are eight daily, 
and are generally divided into two periods of 
duty, one in the vei-y early liours of the 
morning, and the other in the evening. 

Male, telegraphi.'it.'j, after pa.s.'ing through tlie 
sidiuid of (eli'graidiy, receive twelve Miillings a 
week for tlie lir.st year, fourteen shilling.^ for 
the .second, and eigli'teen sliillings for the third, 
‘riience their weekly salary iucrea.-=cs by two 
.shillings a week annually to forty shillings, 
d'he.se, us well as tlie female stall’, mu.st hold 
them.sclve.s ready fur Sunday duty. All sorters 
and telegi'apiiists have to .serve two years on 
probation. 

d’he competitions for buy and moil clerkship.^ 
are, as a laile, veiy well attended. Boy clerk.s 
must not be les.s than fifteen year.s of age, nor 
more, than seventeen ; the limits for men clerks, 
01 ’, as this hraiicli of (lie .service is otiicially 
known, the Second Division, are seventeen and 
twenty. It may be mentioned here that the 
age limit i,s reckoned np to tlie ‘iir.-^t day of the 
examinatiun,’ so that a caiulidiae turned seventeeii 
on, say, the 3d of June could sit an examination 
heginiiing on the -1th, while another may present 
him.self who.se twentieth hirthuny might fall on 
(lie .oth, even siippo.«ing tlie oxaniination to last 
till the 8th. Tlie examination tcegs include in 
the case of hoy cleik.^i an exerci.^e in ciqwing 
M-S. (to test accuracy); that for Second Divi- 
.sioii also incliide.s the above, with the uddition 
of indexing or docketing ollicial letU-rs, digci.sl- 
ing returns into bummaries, Eiigli.-ih hi.-tory, 
and book-keeping. llu\ caiididute.s require to 
pay a fee of ten .shillings, men clerks a fee of 
two poumbs. 

Tlie Second Divi.sioii exuminalion is really 
(lie stifl'est that is lield in the lower branches 
of the service. Altlioiigh many of the tests 
gin’cii are purely a que.stiou of nieidianiiial 
accuracy, the papers set in liistm'y, geography, 
arithmetic, coinpo.sition, and book-keeping are 
ill reality very seai'c.hing. 

Boy-clerk candidates are examined at seven 
centre.e, tho.se for Second Divi-sioii at fourteen. 
Very few of the former get work out ui 
London. There are a vei'y limited number in 
Efliiibui'gli and a few in Dublin, but vacancies 
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'file pay of boy (.'li'i'lcs boLfius at fourteen 
a week, aiul one skilling weekly 

pei‘ annum as long as they are in the service. 
Men clerks receive a coniinencing salary of 
I seventy pounds per aim am? which rises five 
pounds yearly to one hundred pounds, thence 
by seven pounds ten shillings to one hundred 
and ninety piounds, and then by ten pounds to 
three hundred and fifty pounds. The prospects 
of promotion are very good. 

One of the most popular branches of the 
service is the Excise. Candidates for this ap- 
pointiuent are I’equirecl to pass an examination 
in handwriting, English composition and or- 
thography, geography, and higher unthmetic, 
including mensuration. The limits of age 
are nineteen and twenty-two, and candi- 
dates must be unmarried. Evidently the Civil 
Service Commissioners are deleriuined not to 
allow into the service persons already burdened 
with the cares of hoiisekcejfing. This is 
(ispecially wise in view of the small initial 
salary paid in mo.st oases. Assistants of Excise 
receive fifty pounds per annum, which rises five 
: pounds yearly to eighty pounds, thence by various 
Tnerements to four hundred pounds. Second- 
. class oliicei‘s receive two shillings per diem when: 

I actively employed, so that the initial salary in 
most cases is over eighty pounds. The exarn- 
:| illation fee is one pound, and there are in all 
I twenl.y centres where competitions are held, 
j The regulations for Customs candidates, after 
; going through jiiany changes from time to 
1 time, may iujw be regarded us practically 
J settled. Thu limits of age tire eighteen and 
I twenty-one, and the subjects of examination are i 
; similar to those for the- Excise service. The 
j examination fee is fifteen shillings, and com- 
petitions are held at eighteen centres. The 
j salary eommerjces at fifty-live pounds per annum, 
i and ri.-es by annual increments of three pounds 
to eighty pounds, thence from eighty-five pounds 
by simihir increments to one hundred pounds, ■ 
i Prospects of promotion are very good, ollicers 
of the first class of approved character being 
eligible for the second class of examining 
olficers, subject to a test oxaminatiou in practical 
departmental business. 

hi rcgai'tl to the age limit fur all examina- 
tions, there are many exceptions, which need mSt 
he given in full. It may be stated that pei’sons 
ill Uie Civil Service can only attend any other 
exiuniuatiou conducted by the Commissioners 
on producing the written jicrmission of the 
auUiorities of their departiucut. Those who 
have been not less than two years in the 
Civil Service may deduct from their actual age 
any time, not exceeding five years, which they 
may:, have spent in such service. . r ; : ■ 

It is not the practice of the Commissioners 
to test beforehaiicl the question of physical 
qualifications. This is done after the candidate 
has been successful in the literary part of the 
examination. 1'hxee.pt for Custom!?, a slight 
degree of ordinary short-sight is not a dis- 
qualification. Permanent deafnes.s, loss of an 
arm, leg, or hand, and considerable lameness, 
are disqualifications. Delicacy of constitution, 
though positive disease is absent, may lead to 
rejection, and, especially for the post-oiiice, want 
of general vigour may disqualify. In regard to, 


holidays, tlie annual leave of absence varies 
from three to ,six weeks according to the 
department, and, of course, according also to the 
status of the servant. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Despite Sergeant Quackenbush's good inten- 
tions, Bombardier Shewelhs enmity increased. 
The opinion of the village was divided. There 
w'as a shrillness to tlie vanity of tlie soldier of 
artillery, which, vexing tho.se about him, ■would 
have toucl#;d them a little too, if they could 
have .seen hoAV sore Avas the heart behind it. 
The curate, hoping that the association would 
bring about peace, influenced members of the 
congregation to elect tlio sci'gennt a.s the Bom- 
bardier’s fellow-sidesman at the annual vixstry 
meeting. After events did not fulfil the curatets 
hopes. When it chanced, of a Sunday, that 
the churchwardens were not present, the sides- 
men collected the offertory, and the tAAm soldiers 
then performed the duty. The curate found 
the occasions a combination of chastened humour 
and uneasineiss. At the words ‘Let your light 
so shine before men,’ &c., the two soldiers, 
rising abruptly from their front seat.s, and, 
looking askance at each other, Avould begin 
their la.sk, working toAvards the farfher end of 
the church. He who finished first Availed for 
the other ; if the sergeant, Avitli .soldierly exact- 
ness of position, and face good-humouredly .set 
in the sacred line of duty ; if the Bombardier, 
Avith elevated head, lijis protruding, and a fine 
disregard of the sergeant’s labours. When the 
task of both was ended, and they Avere I’eady 
to march to the chancel, they stepped fonvard, 
looking over each otlier’s heads the Avhile. 
Then, at proper distance, they paused, made a 
right and left turn respectiAmly, fell into line, 
.shoulder to .shoulder, and marched erect and 
grim to the altar rails. The offertory being 
^eliAmred, they pairsed again, and the former 
evo]ntion.s aa'cia' repeated as they returned to 
tlieir seat.s, never having directly looked at each 
ot.hor. Even tiophie \Varncr felt a tin-ill of 
fear, at times lest the Bombardier should sud- 
denly revolt. If the two chanced to meet in 
the vestry, and it was necessary to sjieuk, they 
did so, looking at the buttons on each otl'ier’s 
coats only:, if they met in the street, they 
saluted sti'ttly, Avithout looking at all. 

. One clay there appeared a notice in the 
I county pajier, to the effect that Sergeant 
Quaclcenbush had been made a Justice of the 
Peace. For years tliis honour had been Bom- 
bardier SheAvell’s ambition. ‘And now,’ as lie 
said Avith sharp-, set anger — ‘noAV to be fore- 
stalled by a beggarly sergeant of the Line, by 
a hero "of Gatling guns and feather-.stnIlVd 
pallia s.se.s ! ’ 

It AAaxs the. sergoant’s oflending developed to 
the i).th degree ; it Avas giA'ing the children’s 
bread to the dogs. One 'or tAvo good citizen.s 
tried to bhoAV him that his financial qualifica- 
tions Avere not .sufficient — the .sergeant had 
bought real eslate, along the line of the Sih’cr 
•Valley Raihi-ay — that he war-, old, and that, in 
any case, the re,spect in Avhich tlie ]jeople held 
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liiiu could not be increased by any such honour. 
They forebore to tell tliat liis irascible and self- 
satisfied spirit, his conspicuous pi'ejudices and 
lieroical ideas of Justice, were liardly adapted 
to the magisterial bench ; tliat he wonld be too 
much inclined to administer law after the rigid 
procedure of a eourt-inartial. It was in vain : 
the injury was done ; and the. nitric breath of 
the Bombardier’s indignation, was only being 
held for a chance to blow tlie sergeant from 
his perch. 

It was a];)parent to tin:*, \'illage, as to Sopliie 
Warner and Keltic Graves, tlrat a climax must 
come soon. Something nm.st Itreak — eithei* the 
Boiri!)ardier’.s higli temper, or tlie micks of tlie 
two soldiers on (iach otlier’s liead.s. One day 
there apjteared in tlie county pajier the follow- 
ing letter : 

‘a shot in the open. 

‘To the Editor of tlie Glarion. 

— I desire to say, lliat in my opinion — an 
opinion matured, by seventy -live yeans’ know- 
ledge of the world, and study of political and 
historical conditions in many countries— the 
present Government lias abandoned its forts and 
liaiiled down its Hag. To fill pulilic offices 
witli fit and proper men is tlie jiroud right of 
a Goveriiment ; but, sir, the late appointments 
to Commissions of the Peace — and one in par- 
ticular .''—prove the present Ministry uruvorthy 
of , confidence. I "worked for the election of the 
member for thi.s (li.strict, but now, sir, I draw 
the caustic |)encil across tlie countenance of 
political iniquity. Strangers are .set t(.i rule, 
over , us, I demand to know, without ambusli 
or subterfuge, whether henceforth the .se,ntinel,s 
of the. Law are to he ignorant and boastful, and 
if our magisterial bench is to be the refuge of 
tlie irresponsible nev.''-comei', and, it may be — I 
do not as.s(:!rt it— it may lx*, the adventurer! 
But let faithless GuN-ernments and their satellites 
beware ! Tlie wicked sliall be put to lliglit, 
and the liglitemis .shall dwell in tlieir tents. 
— I have the. lionour to be, sir, obediently your.s, 

M.^,TTHE■w Sh:eu', 1 !:I:L, Bombai'dier.’ 

This letter produced a sensation ; faction feel- 
ing ran high. It divided political parties. It 
split tlie Methodist body ; it drew the attention 
of tlie red-shirted river-men, who were running 
a late drive of log.s down the Cascarada ; it 
roused the sergeant to antipatliy— he had 
hi (lie!* to only been on the .sturdy defensive. 
Sectarianism, temperance, politics, personal and 
moral cxasjieratiun wen- ;ill at work. The fol- 
lowing week ilii.s reply to the Bombardier 
appeared : 

‘Lutle ILmns, Jum. 24, ISSS, 

•To flic Iklitor of tlie Ulurion. 

‘Sjii— Mattliew Shftweli (Bombardier), the .same, 
as he has informed u.s, having been “with 
B.’iglan at the Alma,” has come out with a 
bl^^reving naiz7de-lua,der to rlismouiit a battery 
of Annstroiig guns. Sir, I have tlio. honour to 
be one of tlie late upjioinfinents to the Goin- 
mitsion of the Peace, If not to know patois 
Pivneh i- imiovant, 1 am ignorant ; if to cany 
a medal “for gallant, service on the field of 


mine-^and there you are ! ! am a new coiner 

to this district, but as to being an adventurer, 
my record gives tliat taunt the lie. Were 1 
not bound by my position, and my aiwnilant 
not an old man— but I will not proceed. 'I'ln* 
public will understand me; and while I blush 
for a fellow-citizen, a follow-elmrelmian, ami a 
fellow -.soldier, I havm tlie lionoin* to subscribe 
myself, sir, respectfully yoiir,«, 

BrIGCE QOACKEKJUtSTi, J.P., Scrgcullt.’ 


The day following the apiieaiauce of tluK 
lettei'. Sergeant Quackenlmslj, .1.1’., tried lii*.! 
fir.st caise. Information had been laid against 
.an ancient quack of the iieighbourliooit, for 
practi.siiig medicine witliouL a license, and the 
matter was to be heard in the large sitfing- 
room of Tinsley’s Tavern. Tlie .sergeanb ttitli 
good taste and wisdom, had a.sked lo sit with 
him on the bench anotlier J.P, of the neigh- 
bourhood — Mr Meadow.s, a Avell-to-do farmer. 
The sergeant kncAv that the Bomhardier liad 
espoused the cause of old Zacli Biydou, and 
intended to defend him at the ti'ial. Prouqtl 
to the time the placid and bald I\{eadow.s, J.Jb, 
sat down beside the grizzled and nueinoliunul 
sergeant, and prompt to the time also came 
the Bomhardier with his limping, Inmni-slHUild- 
ered client. Tlie Boinbarilier carried under his 
arm a volume of the Consolidated Statute,*;, and 
a copy of Every Man Ms Own Laniyer. 

Information had been laid by a man, who 
wa.s evidently in the emjdoy of a Medical 
A.ssoclation, though both the local physicians 
denied having encouraged the ])roseculion, and 
liotli, in the udtnes.s-l)OX, tried to avoiil inci*im- 
inating the old man. Yet they testilied that 
they had attended case.s Avhicli old Zacii ilrvdun 
liaci prajmd over, and coaxei,! witli Ircrlis of 
harmless A'iolence, ca.se, s mostly of chronic rheu- 
mati.sni, dy,spe].isia, drojisy, tumour, and the 
Idm. Then came people wlio had given tliem- 
selves up to tlie prayens, and the unlicemsed 
dispensing of .slippery-clm bark and bonoset. 
Their evidence, in spite of the Bumliardier’.s 
.stern cims-esamination, slrengtliened the <’,ase 
for the prosecution. The clinching point was 
the question of iiaymeiit to Zacli Biqdou for 
medical attendance. The Bombardier’s att.ein]it 
To upset this was maladroit. It was ilone as 
one would open a door with a crowbar. As 
qioint after point told against bis client; as 
witnesses remained either obdurately malicious 
in their tales ol wasted prayers and herb decuc.- 
tions, for which hard-earned i-asii or note.s-of- 
hand had been given in exchange ; as otheis 
slated regretfully that they had always known 
and ealhicl the man Doctor Bryilon or Doetur 
Zacli ; and as the informant hecame .-meeringly 
trium]thant and the crowd amused, the .Bom- 
bardier’s irritation grew. 

Once or twice he liad ventured to tpie.^Lifiu 
the regularity of certain items of jyrucednie, by 
ref<>rence to the fact that AYlieii T ajijx'ared 
before his Honour, Judge Monmouth.’ oj* ‘ When 
1 argued my own case at Hher1)rook<*, against 
Sir Henry Smiles,’ &c . ; hnt the .-.^ergeam was 
rigid, ami Mr Meadows wa.s firm in a youthful 
Idnd of way. 

When the moment taiine for the Bomhardier’.*? 
defence, he was tilled with wrath, lii.s deiiK'niiour 
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was tlireal ening. He rose, looked round tlirougli 
liis huge eyeglass, and then said; .‘Your 
worships, I have uo hesitation in defending 
this nmeh-injured man. He is the victim of 
busy mockers, who gnash upon liirn with their 
teeth, who lay nets for him privily, who com- 
pass him about. And why, your \yorships? 

. Yerily, to reap the rewards of the base informer. 
In some countries, your worships, and not 
without reason, these, marauders are given 
bullets instead of fines. Tliis inan,’ pointing to 
the informer — ‘ this cowardly spy, instead of 
earning an honest living, invades this peaceful 
hainlei, and begins a scheme of vile jhllage 
whereby to batten upon the earnings of’ 

Here the sergeant interrupted. ‘We inform 
you, Boiubardier Shewell,’ he said, ‘that such 
: language must not he used in court. Y'ou have 
to do with the evidence, not the character of 
: ^ the person , laying the information.' . 

“'•Person,” your worship: you say well — 
“person” is the word. He is a jaerson who 
would rob’— — 

‘Eh ! eh ! eh 1’ cpiickly interposed Mr Mea- 
dows, with a motherly finger-shake. 

But the Bombardier with ample scorn con- 
tinued : ‘I repeat, and again I repeat it, your 
worship.s— -rob the poor of their benefactor, the 
hmnble of their friend, the man who,- to bless, 
.suffering humanity’ — — 

y ‘ Gives them horse-medicine, and takes their 
notes at ten per cent, interest 1 — Look in the 
lining of his coat, if you want to .see the notes !’ 
interjected the informer. 

‘ You must not interrupt, sir,’ said. Mr Mea- 
dow.s, ‘ It — it i.s not geutlemanl^’—it— it is not 
permitted. I shall be quite angry if it is 
repeated.’ 

‘ Gentlemanly 1’ again continued the Bom- 
bardhu- ; ‘we were speaking of him as &. ferson, 
not as a gentleman, yonr worships !’ 

The .speech went on— a series of interruptions 
and calls to order. The Bombardier questioned 
I the ability of the magi.strates . to knorv the 
.statiites ; he none too vaguely referred to 
I.»eggars on horseback; he dwelt suggestively on 
the dignity due to the proper administration of 
the .$tatnte.s ; he appealed to , the spirit, of ! 
Justice ; and received for the last . sentiment 
a])provjiig nods fi’om ilr Meadows. He closed^' 
with a -warlike philippic against , the informer, 
and finally said: ‘I am firm in' the bdief that 
your worships cannot fail to give a vei'dict for . 
the defendant, nnle.ss, peradventere, this-., court, 
.should not he a mount of tbe law, hut a valley 
of the dry hones of iujustice.’ 

Their worships, InjwcA’er, without a moment’s 
lie, sitation, gave judgment against tlie defendant, 
with ftjie and co.sts. 

The Buml'ardier sprang to his feet. ‘ We. 
ap 2 )eal to a liigher c.ourt, yonr Worships !’ he 
.said, ‘ We ap 2 >cal from ignorance of the law, 

. .froui magisterial stupidity and injustice, to the 
I ' Court of Quarter Sessionk’ 

Upon the sensation which tliis j)rovoked, 
there fedl the cold word.s of the sergeant ; ‘ It 
is necessary ts) inform Bombardier Shewell that 
there is in thi.s counti'v no such tribunal as 
the Court of Quarter Sessions — and there you 
are !’ 

With inq7otent fiercene.^s, the Bombardier 


cried: ‘It’s a lie! It’s a lie!’ and shariily 
bringing his .knuckle.s down on tlie table before 
him, he repeated : ‘W'e ap^ieal to the Conil: of 
Quarter Sessions !’ 

Mr Yleaciows was surprised and shocked. He 
turned to the sergeant, and whi.spered in his 
ear ; then he said : ‘ Bombardier Shewell, if it 
was magi.sterial, we should be angry with yon. 
But we — we fine you ten dollars for contempt 
of court.’ 

A sudden change came into tlie demeanour 
of the Bombardier. Breathing fast, and staring 
hard at the magi.strates on the bench, he stood 
for a moment .silent ; and a cold, sweat bi'oke 
out on his# forehead. Mechanically lie found 
his hat. Hi.s client spoke to him, hut he did 
not hear. His lips moved, a.s if he were, speak- 
ing to himself. He did not take up the 
Man Ms Own Lawyer : it had played, liiin 
false. 

He turned to go, tlie crowd making way for 
him. All their anuisement, all the vulgar 
irony and faction feeling for or against tlie old 
soldier, were absorbed in painful curiosity. 
Even tlie river-drivers took hitches in their red 
sashes, and shook their heads doubtfully. As 
the Bombardier advanced with bowed head, 
some one barred his way. He looked up. It 
was a constable. 

Then the voice of Mr Meadow.s wa.s again 
heard: ‘Bombardier Shewell will jilease to ].>ay 
his fine before he leaves the court-room.’ 

Sergeant Q;uackenbush’.s face was troubled, 
and he drew something from hi.s pocket, but 
Mr Meadows whisiiered in bis ear, and he put 
hesitatingly the liaud back : into liis pocket. 
The soldier in him was struggling with the 
magistrate. The Army was being humbled: 
gray-beaded military service was being brouglit 
low before civilian.s — a hero of the Alma wa.s 
being tilled like a common roy.sterei\ 

. The Bombardier drew in a deep bi'eatb, and, 
turning, faced the Bench. 

.‘Y'ou fine me ! You dare to fine me, sir!’ 
he said to Sergeant Quackenhush. 

Tlie hlandness of Mr Meadows was now 
puffed up to a fine exaggeration of ofi’ended 
dignity. ‘ Bomliarclier, ive fine you ten dollars 
for contempt of court. The Bench inuist not 
' he insulted. Tbe Bencli, sir, must be protected. 
The Beucb, we must inform you, Bombardier 
Shewell— not ourselves, not our.selve.s, hut the 
. Bench— cannot he set at defiance— not with 
impunity, 'Bombardier Shewell.’ 

■ The curate came Forward and .saiil to the 
humiliated .Soldier : ‘ Boinhardier, let me settle 
tills, for you and he laid the ten dollars on 
the magisterial table. 

The old soldier’s cup was. full. He had no 
money with him, and little to spare elsewhere. 
To he fined was a slash in the face ; not to 
have the money to pay the fine on the s^rot 
was the last thrust, home. 'VYithout a word . to 
the curate, he lilindly turned ami walked 
through the lane made ha* him, out of the 
dooi', and into the street. All useless i-age was 
gone now, and in it.s stead was a ])onclerous 
disgrace. In vain he drew himself up as he 
passed the garnduns loungers on the veranda 
without. His siioulders would nch. remain 
squared. liis thin gray hair wa.'S caught by 
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till' >li,(4liT. I'l'i'i'zo ironi fhi; rivor, anti blown 
alioiit Ills temples, and, as lie Jiioved slowly 
down the steps and upon tlie tinier side-walk, 
Jra 'i'iiidey turned bi the loalVrs bi'side him 
and, said: ‘Boys, it’s put twenty years on Ids 
shoulders.’ 

i U’h(-u sonit' oiie re])]iefl : ‘it’.-, took tlown his 
pride, I guess!’ Tinsley continued: ‘Say, ymi 
wouldn’t snicker like that if Antliony Avas ali\’'e, 
and Iietu’d you !’ 

The ivsi 111' the iruwd nodded .'ip])i't)Val, ;ind 
Avalched tin- Boiiibardit'r. Krver before liad he 
het'ii seen to jinss a ])ieee tif u’ood, or a, stone 
in his -jjath, Avitlmut tiicking it tiside grandly 
AA’ith his stick:. But now' lie. trod ♦on a boy’s 
hoop, and it Hew up and struck him on the 
shin. M(‘ did not heed it. lie .stepped on tlie 

! end of a lotM; hoard in the .side-walk, and he 
stniril-tletl A'iolently, Imt lie tof,)k no heed. Some 
idle btiys laughed, but be made no sign. Tit' 
AA'as t.mly more stooped as he pa.ssetl on toward,? 
the bridge. The curate reached him as he 
entered tlie coA'ered bridge, and ])iu a band 
gently on his .shonldei'. ‘I’ll walk home Avith 
yon, Bomliardier,’ he said. 

‘ I Avant to be alone,’ Avas the huslcy rejily. 
‘T’ll pay ytiu the ten dolha'.s. T am jiny it., 
yon under.stand !’ he .siiiil, shaking hi.s .stick 
impotently. But it Avas only a feelile Hash tif 
the old Atlam. He relupst'd ag.iiu instantly 
into gloom. The curate sraa' Stijthie ^\'arnt*i' 
approaching, and he .sighed AA'ith relief. Yet 
there aaus something else he.side,s relief in hi.s 
sigh. Tlis eyes met hers A\ith a nuite retpie.sl 
in them. .She nnderstootl, and look the tild 
man’s arm. He re.sented it, but pre.senlly 
Avalked (.in Avith, liei’. 

Her pretty ('ontidence.s could not draw llie 
Bombardier from hi.s gloom ; the arrow liad 
gone too deep. We have' all did'erent conee]i- 
tions of what AA'onld shame us most : the Bom- 
biirdier had found his. 

He did not hoar her AV(.)rd,s. He turned to 
ln'r at last, lii.s slick i[aive.ring in hi.s baiid.s, 

I and said : ‘ lb* lined me--rnied me for contempt 
of court ! W’^e appealed to a liigher court, to 
I the Court of (Quarter .Sessions, and lie w'onldn’t 
! recognise it. Do you bear:' lie Avnuldn't rt'- 
cogiii.sri it; ami it’s in the Statute.? — here in the 
Stulnte.'i.’ llo uerA■^)^ls^^ fumbled the leaA'e.s of 
the liook. 

‘Ye.s, yes, dear,’ -she .said; ‘but don’t mind it.. 
You Avill laugh at it in a day or hvo.’ 

‘Laugh! laugh!’ he cried. ‘Ay, ay, I’ll 
kiugli. Hu they think they can ludlyrag an 
old ■•-oldim'? Ho they think tlK'V can bring a 
man that AA'as Avith Baglau at the Alma to 

■ liis’ : 

].hit the last A\mrd was lost in a dry gasp, 
j "Win'll at last within the little room where 
I he liad passed so many yi'ar.s, slie .sought to 
t diA'crt him, she Fijund it Avas no nso. .She 
I busied her.self in little bon.sehold oftices, .sang 
; ver.-e.s of sungs tliat she km-w' he liked, told 
j him bits of go.ssi]) of the country -.side, a.nd at 
! last began to reail him his faA'onrite play, 
I Jfi'iirif H. Bui none of the A'alorous Itrag (jf 
! the old spoeehi's AA’onld rouse him ; the humour 
I of Pistol and Bardolph auid Flnelh-in, gmierally 
I ,«() [lotmit, fell on dull ears. At last she bade 
I him good-bye. At the door she looked back. 


j H(; Avas .sitting Avith hi.s right hand cl.'nched on 
tlm tahle, his eye.s bent on an iin]>al]>able .suine- 
I thing l)(.d’ore him. 

j ‘Crood-bye,’ .slie .said, .smiling ; ‘T’ui coining In 
play chequer.? Avith you to-night. I’ll bring 
Walclio. Walclio is siu-li a goofl dug noAv, 
Bombardii*!', he rememhers all you taught him, 

I and carrie.s his musket heaiitifully.’ 

I He looked at her ahstraetedly, and nodded, 

I hut that, was all. She renu'inhois'd a ]>!ira;-(' 

I with winch IIk'V iisUally began llieiv ganie.s. 
j .''ilie said now, Avitli naive heroics in her toin' : 

I ‘ lleniembi'P, Bonibardii'r : u roul natri' !' 

I ‘A hi aim/.'’ be answi'red mecbanically, 
L'lccording lo their formula. .‘''In' tiiriieil aAvay, 

I and jireseiit.iy Avas .swalloAVed n]» in tiie snn- 
j shine. 

When slie had gone, he sprang lo his f(>et, 

I the red lire of war in his eye.s, and, turning 
! to the Avail Avheu*. Ids aceont renienls hung, hi* 
[cried with threa(.ening eagi'rne.ss : ‘Ye.s! To the' 

lOmthr 


irOLIDAY.S TX BUmiA. 
Sor.DiiiKixcj in Burma is not all (.lacf.il-hmiting ; 
there are times of peace and happiness as Avell, 
when one can enjoy a holiday in many a novel 
w,ay and 'see sights of the strange.st do.scription. 
The natives, oi', at any rate, tiio.se avIio haviA 
j bi'on born and bred under Britisli rule, are a 
' sporting, happy-go-lucky lot, and are, more- 
[ over, easily moved to inirtli. If you meet 
I a Barman on the road and make a face 
at him, lie will .squat down and roar Avith 
laughter ; but if you Aveix' to adopt the same 
tactic.? Avith the mild niinlii, lie Avouhi imme- 
diately imagine that he had eiicuimtered the 
Evil One, avid either Hee for dear life, or grovid 
on tlie ground at your feet. J do m.t widi the 
reader to imagine that it is my h.abitual ciistoin 
to make face.? at natiA'es ; but tlie 3 'e are tinie.s 
Avliou exuberance of .spirits leads one to perform 
i acts Avbicli tlui liigli, ‘maii-and-brotluii',’ Inciian 
official Avould comsiihir mo.st unseemly. 

TInyyetmyo (the Mango-town) stands on tlie 
ijght bank of the river IruAvadi, about midway 
betw'eeii Rangoon and Mandalay, and i.s a good 
sampb,^ of a Bnnuan np-country town. It Ivaa 
I many points in its favour compared witli more 
civilised Rangoon : the inhabitants are more 
})rimiti\'e and plea.santev to deal Avitli in every 
Ava 3 ', In tlie main .street arc alwaj'S to be se(*n 
groups of emaciated Chinamen, Avho represent 
the moneyed class of the jiopulation, tliougli 
bj' what means their wealth is accumulated is 
only known to the police. Their days are ap- 
parently spent in long loiuige-ehaiis, in the 
enjoyment of their (jnaiiit little opium pipes; 
night-time po.s.siblj' sec.s their house.? tramsformed 
1 into gambling and opium deii.s of llie Avoist 
' descripition, for Burman.s of all classiis and of 
i all age.s are inveterate gamblers, and are, more- 
ovei’, fast acquiring the habit of indulging in 
the pernicious drug. In the side .•^tl•oet,s a 
happier phase of life is seen, and at all tinie.s 


of the day, groups of men are busy with one 
\lcmd of amnsemeiib or anothtn’. The Burmau 
is an extraordinary individual ; he will work 
like a horse for three or four days, and then 
for. a week will enjoy himself with the money 
\vhich ; he has earned. Football is their chief 
athletic amusement, and is played by them as 
much to keep their limbs supple as for any 
other reason. The game is peculiar, and par- 
takes more of battledore and shuttlecock tlian 
our game of football. The hall is six inches or 
less in diameter, and is composed of a network 
of split canes, neatly interwoven. The number 
of players is unlimited ; sometimes a dozen 
jnen may ho seen standing round in a circle ; 
at others there may be only a couple of players, 
the object being always the same — to set the 
ball going in the air and to prevent its touch- 
ing the ground again. The players wear _ as 
little clothing as possible, the passo/i. being 
tightly bound round the loins, and on the ball I 
being kicked xip, every one does his best to | 

. keep'^ it going. The attitudes of the players are 
wonderful to look at, the ball being caught on 
heel, knee, or back, and sent flying in all 
directions. Hands, arms, and even toes, are 
forbidden to , he used in the game, yet the 
dexterity with which the ball is kept up defies 
all. description. Graceful strokes are . much 
studied, and the .swagger assumed by a Burman, 
poised on one foot ready to receive the ball on 
the other heel, is almost ludicrous to watch. 

This is the only outdoor game in which the 
Eurinans indulge, and it seems curious that, 
beiug so clo.sel'y allied to people whose sole 
amusement is polo, and being, moreover, devoted I 
to ponie.s, themselves, they should not display 
any keenness for that best of all games, 

‘Moung IIpo' wanting speak with master,’ 
said my Madras ‘boy’ one evening. , 

'All right,’ I answered. ‘ Send him, here.’ 

Moung .llpo is, a Burman who speaks pidgin- 
English, and gets a living ehiefiy by doing odd 
jobs for Ibiglishmen, such as pony-buying, and 
cui'io-hnnting. Many a walk in the bazaar have 
I had with the dirty old ruffian, and a inost 
entertaining companion I have always found him. 

‘Well, Moung I'lpo, what is it?’ I asked, as 
the wizen brown face appeared at the door. 

^ 7’ukt'n, to-mollow they make ’em burn plenty 
big man ; if; inaster like, I .take ’em 

sety was my worthy henchman’.^ reply. 

On inquiry I found that the event was a 
phoonghjic hjmi, or cremation gf a high-prie-st 
■ — one of Qie mo-st important religious ceremonies 
of the Barmans, and one which I had hitherto 
not had an opportunity of witnes.sing. Tlie 
morrow waa Thnrsilay — the soldiers’ holiday ; 
so I arranged au hour when Sloung Hpo should 
come and take me to the spot cho.seh for tiie 
burning of the great Moung Shway Loogalay. 

This particular Thursday was a bu.sy one : 
we liad hefoi’e us quite an unprecedented list 
. of engagements, and ore llie moon rose that 
night,'’ iiad enjoyed an immense variety of 
entertainment. At sunri-se we were in the 
saddle, our .stout little twelve-hand ponies de- 
lighting in the morning ranter. Acros.s the 
, racecourse we go, and picking up lialf-a-dozen 
kindred spirits en route, enter a deep, sandy 
nullah, the bed of which lias jirst received 


sufficient moisture to make it good going. This 
morning we bad arranged a chota hasri picnic 
at the head of the nullah, and had bidden the 
few English ladies of the station to the feast, 
after which the return journey was made by a 
circuitous route through tlie bamboo and teak 
forests. 

Riding along in single file, we presently 
reach a small clearing in the forest, 'wliere, on 
a slight eminence, stands a plioonyliye Jq/ounij, 
or priests’ residence, whose dried-up-looking in- 
habitants we find engaged in tlieir matutinal 
devotions. To-day the devotioms are longer 
than usual, for special prayers have to be 
offered up |;,ind special ceremonies gone through 
prior to setting out to witness the cremation of 
the body of Moung Shway Loogalay. Little 
attention is paid to the intrusion of the for- 
eigners, although, on ordinary occasions, the 
phooirghyes would come out to wish the takms 
good-morning ; but now even the little hoy- 
attendants disregard onr presence, and we leave 
the quiet retreat to its prajmrs. 

Soon after the sun had gained a certain 
amount of power, we returned to the cantonment 
and dispersed to our various quarters, Outside 
my bungalow I found a quaint old Bnrmair 
squatting, with a bundle under his arm. Ac- 
costing the,, venerable gentleman in niy best 
Burmese, T. asked him what he wanted, where- 
npmi he ttnrolled his bundle and, displaying a 
huge volume of strange and curious designs, 
said,. ‘I makee tattoo bolmt accha.\ Now, it bad 
never occurred to me before to be tattooed ; 
but this appeared to be such an excellent op- 
portunity, that I at once engaged the services 
of the old Burman ; and ha\dng selected the 
most hideous and conventional-looking beast in 
tlie book, of patterns, gave the order for the 
operation to commence forthwitli. First I was 
told to bare my arm and to lie down on the 
ground; then the operator produced a razor, 
and carefully .shaved the hair . off . the pdaee 
where the mythical momster vva.s to be embla- 
zoned. After this, I , was left for, a short time, 
while some paint was being prepared, when 
the design was depicted on my arm' with a fine 
brush, and I was allowed to .sit up during the 
drying of the paint. The tattooer now nnrolled 
a long lengtli of rag, and from the innermost 
rece.sses brought forth his instruments of tor- 
ture.: I began to repent of my folly, and 
thought that this was hardly the way, to enjoj!* 
i a holiday. My .“table-companion liowever, who 
was sitting gloating over my misfortune, per- 
suaded me that it would be most disgraceful 
I to show the white-feather befoi’e a native, so 
i I clenched my fist and settled down to .see the 
j matter tlirough to the bitter end. A metal 
instrument, some two feet in length, with a 
! heavy bras.s carving luf a bird at the end, was 
i first lu'ought out ; into this my torturer care- 
i fully fittetl a four-pointed pricker too hoirible 
to describe, then, squatting by my side, he 
: seized the part (jf my forearm nearest to him 
with hia naked feet, and pressing the other 
I part down with his left hand, he adjusted the 
I pricker between his tlminb and forc-iinger, and 
dropped the weighted instrument into my flesh. 
It w.'is a curion.s seiusation, thi.s first stab, and 
for the moment I imagined that my arm liad 
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luvomo ti'aii&fixed, to llic tiour, Imt, ar. in most place, tlie honey is (.Irnavn olV rnicl sp]J to Ihe 
things. Cl’- v'yd ijHS i'c prctuv'r pru; ipil cont<: — and, peojile, who partake of it frc;i.d‘'- Eiii'ojR'ans, 
after a while, tliere was a kind of i'ascino.tinn 1 need hardly say, are sonuiwhat rMreful as to 
in wailing for tlie next ]iri<-k. if any one whence they obtain their honey in ibirnia. 

Vi’islies to know if the. operation really Imrts, To retnrn, however, to tliO cerinoony. In jhe 
let him get a friend to set four needle.? in a centre of an open space we found the hnge 
row into a piec-a of coi'k, and then thrust them funeral pile erected, in .sliajie like- a pagoda, aiul 
into hi.-< arm, ev(‘.ry now and then, when he built, to a height of liflj or sixty feet, out of 
least expects them. The llrst thrust will, I bamboo matting, beautified with gay-coloured 
fancy, satisfy lu'm. paper and tinsel. Ooinul tlio ipyi'c; sfotid .soverai 

d'iie j)i'()fe'-.si')iial tattiiner is a ra])iil worker, smaller erection.s — tiio oilerings of the lan’-li- 
and the pricking-machine soon rnns over the houring villages, and connected with, the main 
ontline of the figure ; hnt what takes time is .structure, so that they would burn with it. 
the Milling-in,’ which i.s done Avitli a somewhat Soon after our arrival, the funeral car appeared 
broader stub. Eveu'y paid of the ligiu’e must ou the ground, drawn by swarms of the 
he covered with eitlier lilack or verniilion, and, people, every one striving to be to the front 
as you s(>(; the Iirass Idrd swooping down time in cnnveydng the remain.? of the gncit man io 
after time, you begin io leckon how' many more the pile. At last tbe tins(!l pagoda i.s reached, 
striike-4 remain before ynnr torture will be at and the coflin bohted into po.'sition on to a 
an end. At la^jt (be Ihirnaui gives fuiLii a deep central platform, foity feet or more above the 
sigh, and, putting bis head on one side, regards ground. Now occurred the most curious part 
hi.s handiwork witli evident salisfaction. All is of the spectacle. Wo imagined that .some vener- 
over, and you breathe afgaiii in the knoivleuge able phoonghy'e would set fire to the great 
iliat the mark of tlie bea.'^t and of tlie Enrman i .store of jietrolenm and sh;i,vin,g.= licneath the 
is upon you, and must rmn.-iiu upon you to j coffin, and .so conchule the ccremcay ; but, to 
the end of all tbing.s. Tbis was my first , our astonisliment, from all side.? of tlie ground 
experifiice, uf iattooing, and, i regret to say, i there commenced a regular insillrKle of rockets, 
not my last, for T hll a prey to liie "wiles of ' .some quite .small, ami oLlier.s of huge dirm-n- 
ihe tatLooer whenever lie uppeaivd, until I j .sions ; the object being, as onr worib 3 " guiile 
became a walking piciure-galleiy. informed us, io gain merit by .«e|,iing fire (o 

Tattooing in lliirma is a natinmil insflintion, i tbe jiyre. The mojoiitv of fb.e rockots mis.sc-d 

every male being covered wdtli figures from his j the mark altogether, and went flying away into 
wai.M; lu his knci*, so that in the distance he space, lo the imminent dangei' of tlie l)\’.-.tami(;r.-:. 
ap]iear.s io bo cbdlu'd in boaTiLifully-litding ; For some time tbis species cd' target-practice con- 
Miglils.’ Tlie op.:-ratiiins commouce in early tinned, until at last a mighty rocki-t. flroil from 
boyhood, a few figures being done at a time, ja bullock-cart, hit the mark, wdien immediately 
hverv dc.scnptii)U of anima!, I'cal and iiuagiuarv, | the whole structure cangiil fire. A shout of juv 

from’ ;in ek'pl'iant to a mythical form of cat, i.s escaiied the onlooker.s, and tlien .silence fell on , 

portrayed, eacli being set in a framework of everything, as the crowd stood, watching the 
Diirmau wj'itiiig. he niiiaiLoia'd i.- a disgrace beautiful pagoda fast crumbling away, d'lie bnni- 
'(I a limauan ^'oiiLb ; and f.dlowing tlm custom boo supports, a.s tlieir joiuLs became h'Mletl, went 
of ihe hi-itidi .-'ailor in iiavi 2 .'g liini.^-ell stajiiped off like pi.stol-fcliot.s, and tongues of file ejirr;lopi;d 
with file iiiime of hi.-; lady love, it i.s no unconi- the coffin platform, 'i'hc woodmi sIk-I! wliit-h 
moil thing to see, on .some part of a enclosed the sacred I'emains of the great priest 

spark' .-d ho'ly, a number of ronnil Dunnan ebar- \va.s soon readied, and a lliick black .-inok'c, 
aMLrs- i.hc ..quivalent to Pollv cjC Hn.'^an. ifow rolled up into the iioavens. The Dnniians held 
and when the custom of factooing originated thedr breath in awe ; the phoonghve was passing 
among the Furmans is nuknowu ; hnt what- into the highest state imaginable — tlio worbl (T' 
ever the origin, tattooing is ,never likely to die everlasting forgetfulness. As the planks of the 
oui, as a burm.au girl will have noiliing to .say | cpffhi melled awajq the whole pagoda fell in 
to an uiuidorneil man ! Two rupees I gave my with a crash, and in half an hour noiliing wa.s 
artist friend for hi.s indelible picture. left but a smouldering heap of charcoal. This 

Marly in the afternoon we made our way to to the general paublic was the end ; and the 
some liebls cm the uiilskirt.? of tlie town, where va.st concourse shortly disper.^ed, all hnt a .‘•mall 
the phoomjhye hjam, was to take place. The band of devoul; pboonghye.?, who I’emained, 
space .set apart for tbe ceremony was .‘‘urmunded groupied round the .smoking ember.?, v.'aiting 
by an inuueuse crowd! of penpbi, elbov.'ing one until thej'' had cooled sulficiently to search tor 
another fur ilie be.st place,? from which to any pjartides of the decer.se-l maids bones whidi 

wilne.ss tbe great .‘sight. The body of iJonng might have escapied the tlaines. These they 

Sliway Lc'ogal.ay (embalmed and .=!wat!ied in cai’efully bore away to tlicir mona.sterifts to 
cei’etdnih, coveivd with gold-leaf) had lain in bury with due reverence. Thus did Aiotmg 
tbir coffin for .six inontlis, the final cremation Shvvay Loogalay find Nirvana. 

being deferred until sufficient money bad been One other holiday scene. I have to record a 

Collected for the neces.'^ary cerernonie.s. I may i boat-race — and certainly the inoit exciting one 
here remark that the art of embalming i.s well at which I have ever been present. 'The liny 
understood by the ljuruian.s, and honey is much was the Sunda}’', and a,s we tciok our evening 
n.sccl for {.be piurpo.se, e,'>peci.'dly among the stroll towards the native town, we found the 
phooTighye'!, who receive a great quantity of it river-side denselj*' crowded with laditlay-maker.-q 
as ahms from the poor. Tlie body is filled with for Thayetmyo, we learned, was about to row a 
honey and kt!]>t iloating iu it, ofien for weeks race against Prome, and all (he woidd and hi.s 

at a time. Before the. final cremation take.? wife were jtresent to witne.ss tlie event. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


Thayetmyo has turned out to a man, and tlie t 
place is left to the care of the pariah dogs. The 1 
reason is obvious : Thayetmyo has staked its ’ 
last rupee on the result, and as betting on the : 
tape is as yet unknown in tire lantl, the peo23le ( 
must be on the sjjot to see what happen.?. As i 
we pass along the crowd, we see. little groups : 
of gaily-dressed men and women discussing the 
probabilities of the race with voices raised in ; 
excitement, and we marvel at the change in the : 
usually calm-demeanoured Barman. Tlie ever- . 
present cheroot is forgotten, and lies half- 
smoked behind the ear ; 'the fruit-seller and the 
dealer in fnnl-.smelling napee is disregarded for 
the boats on the river, and every one strains 
forward to catch a glimpse of the frail little 
barques. First comes the Thayetmyo boat — a 
long light dug-out, only a few inches out of the 
water, pjaddled by four-and-twenty of the picked 
youth of the jdace, and ‘coxed’ hy a hoary- 
headed old man, who has probably, rowed the 
cour.se a hundred times or more. Shout after 
shout goes up as the people see their boat 
puss, and a solemn silence follows when the 
rride of Prome conies gently up the stream. 
Every one is gauging the strength of the enemy, 
and evidently tliere is some anxiety for the 
safety of the home rupee.?. Defeat means ruin 
to the northern town, yet, even after the boats 
have reached the starting-point, there is not a 
man who would withdraw his bet were he given 
the chance. 

To the Englishman there did not appear to 
he anything to choo.se between the two boats; 
tltey were built on almost similar lines— regular 
racing crafts, .some sixty feet in length, and so 
light! 3 ’ constructed as to appear to bend as the 
paddlers made them leap through the water. 
We had taken up our position by the side 
of a pagoda, tliirtj'' feet or so above tlie river, 
and were sealed on the backs of a couple 
of quaint tiger-like image.? which guarded the 
entrance to the sacred s^mt. In front of us 
was a seething mass of humanity, eacli one 
more eager than his neighbour to catch a sight 
of the rival boats as they passed to their 
station.?. The river stretched before us^ — one 
vast expanse, two miles or more in width— - 

while the setting sun at our backs lit up the 
low hills across the water. What a wealth ^of 
colour met our ej'cs 1 What a chance for the 
liaintcr’s brush! A foreground of silks of 
every hue, then the dull gray river, with its 
silvery sim -docked rip23les, and^ then the sombre 
bamboo-covered hills, with glorious red reflec- 
tions filling the heavens on all sides. 

But this is no time for thinking of scenery, 
for tlie boats arc already drawn up for the 

start, and in another second a cry escajies the 
crowd— the Burme.se equivalent to ‘They’re ofiV 
Tlie river is .straight at this point, and the 
■whole race can be seen. Down they come, at 
a pace that wouhl nmko the Imwadi Elotilla 
Oomjiain’’ jealous, the two dozen paddles of each 
boat plunging into the -water with one gigantic 
splash. No one .?pcaks now, for it is obvious 
that the race is a tough one. The Pride of 
Prome leads by half a length, gradually gaining 
distance until a streak of daylight is .seen 

between the two boat,s. ■ Now a long yell of 

encouragement leave.? the shore, and, as if in 


answer to the call, the Golden Floiver shoots 
forward and leaves its adversary behind. Again, 
however, before half the course is rowed, the 
strangers have come to the front, arid the faces 
of the peojile around us are growing long; 
the Thayetmyo rupees are in the balance, and it 
is. evidently a toss-up wlio wins. Half-a-dozen 
times in as many minutes the boats change 
pdace.?, until within a few lengths of the vvin- 
ning-piost, when the Golden Floiver is seen sud- 
denly to leap through the water’, and leaving 
tlie strangers a good length behind, flies pi^'ist 
the post an ea.sy winner. 

The pent-iip feelings of the spectators now 
burst thefy bonds, and a perfect roar of delight 
and applause is given forth. The men snatch, 
tlie flowers from their mass of hair and fling 
them aloft, and tlie women and children shriek 
and dance for joy. Victory has been snatched 
from the eneni}^ ; Thayetmyo has beaten Prome; 
but better still, Thayetmyo has won the Prome 
rnjiees. 


A SOLILOQUY. 

Not married yet, and twenty-nine ! 

My ‘friend.s’ are almost in despair; 

I .see tlieir anxioms looks incline 
Towards niy ‘fringe,’ wlier’e ought to shine. 
The silver of the first gray hair ! 

They talk no more of ‘single bliss;’ 

But note, with eyes cast, gravely down,. 

The joys unwedded women miss— ■ 

The husband’s smile, the children’s kiss 
(Of course a husband cannot frown). 

The fullest harmonies of life, 

They .say in .sentences that glow, 

Are wakened for the happy wife 
(There’s no such thing as married strife 
In this enlightened age, -we know). 

And when they feel exti-einely kind, 

They picture things that ‘might have been 
And think the men .are very blind : 

Who rate the ‘graces of the mind’ 

Below the charms of sweet seventeen ! 

I say no word of praise or blame ; 

My life has still its golden days ; 

And round my well-loved maiden name 
Cling many a tender hojre and aim 
Apart from mankind and tlieir ways. 

Has light-winged Cupid fluttered by, 

And is there only shadow left ? 

Not so; the sun is in the sky : 

Why should I fold my hands and .sigh, 

Like one of brightness quite bereft? 

But since I am not made of ice, 

If Mr Right should come my way, 

And whisper something very nice, 

I might, perhaps, consider twice, 

And after all not answer ‘Nay !’ 

E. Hatiiesok. 
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gret.-u- 1 'ooin. ‘ Uooa-ovenuig, sir/ said the 
maiingei' ; ‘I am Mr .Bancroft/ — ‘So I see, 
sir/ said the visitor chetndly. After a little 
skirinivslung, the hotd-kocper owned himself 
impressed hy his supposed debtor’s denial, but 
for which he would readily swear ho was the 
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he had a ‘double.’ He Was the manager of 
a London theatre in want of an acting man- 
ager. Among the applicants for the berth was 
an actor the veritable counterpart of himself. 
‘You’re the man for me !’ said the manager, 
clinching the engagement then and there. 
Having secured him as his lieuteiiant, the wily 
f nianager utilised the marvellous resemblance 
between them, by deputing the acting manager 
to represent him whenever an undesirable 
caller came to the theatre bent on an interview. 

When the Strand Theatre was in the hands 
of Airs Swanborougli, Mr Robert Heller, the 
American author, had an odd experience there. 
Tendering the price of a stall to the money- 
, taker, that worthy said, ‘ All right, Mr William ; 
you can go up, sir.’ — '‘What do you meaiil’ 
impiired Mr Heller. — ‘Oh, it’s all right/ 
responded the other; '■you needn’t pay, 3 mu 
know that.’ The visitor insisted upon paying, 
and his cash was taken under protest, the 
money-taker calling to the check-taker, ‘Show 
the gentleman into a private box/ Air Heller 
had scarcely settled himself, when the box- 
keeper appeared, telling liiiu ‘Mrs Swan- 
borough was in the dress-circie, and wished to 
speak to him. ’“‘Mrs Swanboroiigh wishes to 
speak tome !’ exclaimed the surprised American ; 
‘she does not know me!’ The disconcerted 
man duly conveyed the reply to the manageress, 

, the result being his return with the im]5erative 
message, ‘Sir, your mother de.«ire3 jmu to- come 
to her at once!’ — •‘ My motdier .!’ ejaculated Mr 
Heller; ‘my mother ha.s been dead many 
years.’ However, he went to the dress-circle, 
and satisfied Mrs Swanboroiigh he was iiot 
her son ATilliam, and sat down to. . enjoy . . the 
: performance with a mind at ease as to. his 
identity and the sanity of the manageress ami 
her money-taker. 

During their reign at the Prince of . Wales’s 
Theatre, Mr and Mrs Bancroft were . nnpleas- 
antly apprised of the existence of a married 
pair, travelling about in their, shape iaiid 
name, to the credit of neither. The day after 
returning from a holiday .spent in Switzerland 
and Venice, Bancroft, meefing his orchestral 
chief, was asked what he thought of the .new 
play at the Criterion, and .said he had not 
seen it yet. ‘Not seen it!’ returned tl^e 
baton-wielder ; ‘ why, one of the band who has 
been with u.s fur j'ears told me he saw you 
and Mrs Bancroft in a private box.; at the 
Criterion ia^t night.’ .A morning or two after, 
Mr Bancroft opened a lettei' from a debt 
collector, demanding immediate payment of the 
moiiHy due. to a Ventnor hotel-keeper for 
carriage and horse hire. Never having set foot 
in Veiituor, he surmised that somebody was 
playing a joke upon liiin and thought no more 
about if, until a second and more peremptory 
demand roused him to indite an angry denial 
of his iinlebtcdues.s. A few weeks later the 
hotel-keeper himself came to the theatre, 
stated his bu.sine.ss, ami was .shown into the 


gentleman who came to his house with a lady 
as Mr and Mrs Bancroft of the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre. Pointing to a large photograph, 
Mr Bancroft said, ‘That is my -wife’s portrait/ 
— ‘ Ye.s, and a very good likeness it is/ was the 
answer. Pre.ssed for particulars, lie said that 
his M'.i’ and Mrs Bancroft stayed with him for 
a month, living ou the be,st, and then wanted 
to depart without settling up, promising to do 
■SO as soon as they reached town. A com- 
promise was effected, the gentleman being 
allowed to go, leaving the lady and lier 
belongings in pawn. The cash was dul}’- 
remitted and the ho.stage relea.sed ; mine host 
subsequently discovering he had omitted to 
charge for carriage hire, hence his demand, 
which he was at last convinced was made in 
the wrong quarter, and departed disappointed 
but disillusioned. 

Mr Bancroft, liowever, had not heard the 
last of the nefarious pair. Later on, when he 
and Ids wife were nightly appearing on the 
boards, two young lady friends, writing from 
Switzerland, expressed their surprise at seeing 
them there at that time of year, and in- 
ipiiring why Mr and Mrs Bancroft had cut. 
them dead twice in one da.y ; and, at a still 
later period, meeting Mr Jame.s Payn, the 
novelist reproached him with utterly igneving 
him and Airs Payn when passing tliemlju the 
King’.s. Road, Briglitou ; a charge the actor met 
by declaring it wa,s a year .since he had seen 
Brighton, and, of course, like other innocents, 
received a free pardon for what lie had not 
done. Telling their ‘double’ grievance in tlieir 
delightful Eeminiscmces, Mr and Mrs Bancroft 
consoled t}iem.s£dves with hoping that some day*- 
in the dim future they'- might be repaid for the 
amioyance endured, by becoming the recipients 
of legacies intended for their double, s. That 
was years ago, and -they are still liopiiig. 
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. C.HAPTER XVII.— 'I'HE REWARD OF MERIT. 

W-vnyam’s first intention wa.s to write a kdter 
of explanation regarding the drawing.?, and 
send them to .Brant ; but on second tliouglits 
he determined to place them himself in his 
rival’s hands. They formed part of Ed nee’s 
patrimony, he told himself, and they were too 
vAuable to trust to a messenger. In addition he 
could not help :feeling: a kind of pride— -weak- 
ness, no doubt— in his mastery over self, and he 
wished to show .Brant that he could be mag- 
nanimoiis and self-denying. 

After a visit to the ofiices, where he learned 
from the manager that Air Brant Dalton would 
not be there that day, he walked away recun- 
.sidering his determination, and a.sking lnm.self 
whether it would not he better after all to 
send the package. He held, however, to his 
first decision, and went again and again, to 
find that Brant had not been, and was not 
expected till after the funeral, and the packet 
remains I in his hands. 

The whole staff attended at the cometeiy, 
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tlie only ones I would make, if I bad the power, 
would be that you should honestly carry out 
the contract with Goveruineiit for the beuetit 
of , your cousin.’ 

‘ You leave her name out of thi-s bn.sines.s, 
if you please,’ snarled Brant. ‘ Now then, those 
paper.s.’ . 

‘ Elere they are,* said Wynyan, drawing them 
from his breast ; and in an iiLstant they were 
snatched away, Brant drawing back quite on 
his defence the next moment, and with a look 
of triumpli on his weak, handsome face. 

‘Now then, sir,’ he cried triumphantly, ‘have 
the goodne.ss to explain how they came into 
your posse3.sion.’ 

‘Simply enough,’ said Wynyan; ‘they were 
grasped in your uncle’s hand as he lay there 
W'here you now .stand, dying, as I believe, 
from excitement after some quarrel with his 
nephew.’ 

‘That’s a pretty tame story, Mr Wynyan,’ 
cried Brant, after involuntarily shifting his 
position on the hearthrug. ‘ VYliy didn’t you 
put them in the safe V 

‘For the simple reason that ray time was 
occupied in trying to save your nncle’.s life.’ 

‘Exactly, and afterwards, you pocketed them, 
I suppose.’ 

*I placed them in my pocket at the 
moment.’ 

‘And stole them,’ said Brant. 

‘Stole that w’hich was to all intents and 
purposes my own V 

‘Your own! It’s plain enough. I see now: 
you stole them to— to— to copy,’ cried Brant, 
who could hardly master lii.s hesitation. 

‘Why should I copy tbem f said Wynyan 
contemptuously. 

‘To sell — to rob the firm that employed you, 
or else to try and make terms afterwards for 
their restoration.’ 

‘Stole them to copy!’ said Wynyan, with a 
contemptuous smile which made Brant wince. 
‘Stole them to co])y a paper of which every 
word, drawing, and calculation is indelibly 
printed in my brain. Brant Dalton, you are 
too contemptible.’ 

‘Oh, am I'?’ cried the younger man. ‘Never 
mind that. Now then, go on.’ 

‘I am going directly, my good sir.’ 

‘1 mean— say what you have to say, sir. 
What ternrs do you exact from me for bring- 
ing them back V 

‘There is only one paymenj; 1 could expect, 
Mr Dalton,’ said Wynyan ; ‘and that is a full 
apology for the insults which you have heaped 
upon me. I do not expect it, sir, from you, so 
you see I make no terin-s. As you are aware, 
those plans are of enormous value, and I did 
nut feel jirstifieil in .sending them by mes.senger 
or post. I felt that I must place them safelyf 
in the hands of Robert Dalton’s representative. 
I have done so. Our business is at an end.’ 

ITe turned and left the room without another 
word, leaving Brunt clasping the envelope in 
one hand, biting the nails of tbe other. 

He could not giusp the po.ssihility of a man 
behaving with so much magnanimity ; and one 
minute his active mind was busy seeking 
motives for the return, the next he was men- 
tally writhing in the recollection of the scorn 
Cn : 


and scathing contempt his rival had di,s- 
phiyecl. 

Some people are skilful at measuring others’ 
corn by their own bushel, and finally Brant 
Dalton set to work at this proverbial task. 

‘I don’t care,’ he cried, examining the well- 
known documents carefully: ‘there’s .some 
dodge in it. He has been doing something to 
them. He has been altering or cutting out and 
mutilating them till they’re all wrong.’ 

But no : he could see no trace of an erasure 
or addition ; and at last he gave up in 
despair. 

‘I don’t care,’ he repeated : ‘there’s a some- 
thing; auf^ if I find it out, I ’ll chai’ge him with 
stealing and altering what should be a valuable 
property. Forewarned ’s forearmed. He don’t 
catch me on the hip. I’m ready for him, and 
not such a contemptible fool .as he thinks 
for.’ 

He touched the electric bell, and the young 
clerk entered. 

‘Look here, Gibbs,’ he said. — ‘No: send Mr 
Hamber here.’ 

Tlie old man came in directly, and stood 
respectfully waiting till Brant chose to speak. 

‘ Here, Hamber ; come close to the table. 
Have you .seen these plans before?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Do you know what they are?’ 

‘I .should presume that they are the draw- 
ings for the g!'eat invention in which Mr 
Dalton was so deeply interested.’ 

‘That’s it. Now, look here : these plans were 
kept in the safe.’ 

‘Yes, sir; they would be— with the other 
plans and drawings.’ 

‘Well, that man’ 

‘That man, sir?’ 

‘Yes; that scoundrel Wyuiyan ’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the old man 
warmly ; ‘Mr Wv'nyan is an honourable gentle- 
man, and your late uncle’s trusted friend.’ 

Brant banged his fist down upon the table 
in a way which made the ink splash out of 
the stand. 

‘ Look hei’e,’ he said brutally ; ‘ the sooner 
you know your position, sir, the better. You ’re 
a very old man now.’ 

‘ Ye.s, sir, very,’ said Hamber sadly, 

‘Then if you want to stay on, he careful of 
what you are about. Now listen. That .scoun- 
drel took away the.se plans.’ 

‘Indeed, sir ! Well, no doubt, Mr 'Wynyan 
had good reason.’ 

‘ You keep your mouth shut and li.sten. I ’ve 
warned you once, and I hn not going to warn 
you again. Now then. W ynyan had no busi- 
ness to take away tbo.se plans, 'You boar 
witness tliat he took them.’ 

‘ I don’t know that he took them, sir.’ 

‘I have just told you that he did, sir, and 
this morning he ha.s brought them back. Why?’ 

‘ I am sure I don’t know, sir.’ 

‘Then I’ll tell you. Me either took them 
away to copy, or else he meant to .steal them.’ ; 

‘Mr Brant!’ cried the old man reproach- 
fully. 

‘Silence, you old fool I I say if he did he 
repented, because he was afraid of the conse- 
quences as soon as they were inis.sed.’ 
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01(1 ILviiiber shook liis head. ! 

‘ Or else he has had thean away to alter | 
them and make them worthless. Now you 
undenstand 

‘No, sir, I ’ra afraid I don’t,’ said Hambei’ | 

.sadly. 

‘ Then if yon dori’t, you haven’t brains 
enough to be. of any n.s(i lun't*, and you liad 
better go.’ 

‘ Y(i.s, sir, I tbink that will be best,’ said the 
old man rather piteously ; ‘ 1 had better go.’ 

‘No: you’ll stop. I may want you. There, 
that will do. You .see now that tlie.se plans 
liave been away and returned.’ ^ 

‘If tliey luive, sir’. — — 

‘ 1 tell you tliey luive.’ 

‘Then i\lr Wynyan must have taken them 
away to improve them.’ 

‘ Will 3 u;m be sihmt, sir ! Now go Imck to ^mur 
table and enter into your big diary everything 
connected with Y^ynyan’s vi.sit here this morn- 
ing, and his returning tlie paper.'^.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said tlie old man sadly ; and look- 
ing broken and very old, he left the private 
room. 

‘Yes,’ he said, as he went back to his seat, 
took up the diary, opened it, and began to 
make the entry in his clear copperplate hand ; 

‘he is quite right. I am no longer of any n.se 
here. Yes I am,’ he said suddenly, in a low 
firm voice. ‘Not so old as all that. lYliat 
does the .song say There’s life in the old 
dog yet.” There is, and enough to make him 
keep watch for your sake, my dear old friend, 
who perhaps can now read nu'- thoughts, and 
for tluit of your dear sweet girl. God . bless 
yon, my dear ! John Humber is not going to 
run away from ln.s post, let him .say what he 
will ; and maybe I can do Mr IVynyan a good 
turn yet if ever there is need.’ 

Then, with the nioist punctilious care, the 
old man made bi.s entry, cros.sing every ‘t’ and 
dotting every ‘i,’ and ending by reading hi.s 
note through, and punctuating the clearly 
written account of the young engineer’s vi-sit. 

‘And after all,’ be said then sadly, ‘what 1 
have been writing down may do him a lot of 
barm. No!’ he added directly after; ‘the 
truth is great, and will prevail,’ 
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The banana, or plantain, is the principal fruit 
comsumed in the tropics, and, from its nutritive 
([ualilie-s and general use, must be regarded as 
an indispensable article of food, rather than as 
a luxury. Thranghout the tropical regions, of 
A.'iia, Africa, and America, and in the islands of 
the .Atlantic and Pacitic, everywlu-re between the 
parallels of degree.^ noi'tli latitude and So 
degri'e-- .muth latilutlc, wlK'nn't-r the mean 
heat of the 3 'car exciuxls seventy-live degree.^ 
Fahrenheit, bananas are grown for sluule or 
fruit, (heir i-ulture being not less important in 
the tropics than that of cereals and fariuaceou.s 
tuber- in temperate regions. 

Tlie bananas are the largest of tree-like bei'bia, 
and, including }eav(r.s often attain a height of 
from twentv-iive to forty feet, ]!o.sides the 
fruit-yielding .specie.s, many arc grown solely for 


their mrnamental appearance, and in tin:; respoef; 
they are surpassed by few plants which are 
admired for their graceful foliagti. The largest 
of the ornamental bananas is the Abyssinian 
banana, the leaves of line specimens of which 
attain a length of thirty fei't and a hreadtli of 
three. The smallest banana, recently discovtu'ed 
in Western China, has leaves only a foot long. 
Between these extremes tlie inl.crmediate fornus 
are very numerous, and all are e.xtremely grace- 
ful and attractive. 

Belt, writing of their growtli and appearance 
in tropical America, .say.s : ‘ The banana slioots 
up its succulent stem, and unfolds its numerous 
entire leaves with great rapidity, and a group 
of tlicm waving their silky leaves in the .suii, 
or shining gliostly white in the moonlight, forms 
one of those beautiful .siglils lliat can only he 
.seen to perfection in the tropic‘.s.’ 

The true bananas are natives of India, 
Malax’^sia, and Polynesia, where they have been 
cultivated from the earliest times. The edible 
I species appear to have migrated with man into 
I all the climates where they can he gr-own. Tim 
! distribution of the plant is great, ly facilitated by 
I the ease with which tlie sucker.s, from which it 
; is mainly propagated in cultivation, can bo 
j transported, and the length of time during 
I which they retain their vitality. No plants 
I require less care to eskihli.^li. Once lluq- are 
I planted, the produce of banana trees is very 
I large. According to the often-(iuote<! calculation 
of Humboldt, tliongh less nutritious than wheat 
or potatoes, in proportion to the space occupied 
and the cultiu'e and care required, tlieir pro- 
duce as compaied with wheat is twenty-three 
to one, and compared with potalucs, forty -four 
to one. 

Be.sides the numberless varieties of the 
common bananas and plautaims of the tropic,?, 
.several other distinct species are culti\aiei! for 
their fruit or for otlier purpo.se.s. Indeed, in 
some form or other, every .s[iccieR of banana is 
of economic importance, and in the imiucrous 
uses to wliich the various I'larls are juit, the 
plant is only equalled probabi}’’ by the palms 
and bamhoo.s. 

The fruit presents an immem-e varii.-tv in 
size, shape, colour, and texture. ’I'lie pulpy or 
edible fruits, uvhen ripe, may be smooth or 
rough, opaque or glossy, and in colour oiler a 
variety of rich tints produced by tlie combina- 
tion of red and yellow in different propor- 
tions. They may he from three to ten, or even 
edghteen, inche.s in length, and in vary 

from nearly spherical to an oldong, cylindrical, 
or indistinctly angnhu’ shape, d'lie edible fruit.? 
are arranged in clusters, which are known as 
‘hands,’ of which there may he from three to 
, leu or even eighteen on each .'qiike. Each 
I hand may have from eight to eighieen single 
; fruits, or ‘ finger.?,’ and the total nunih<-r of 
; fruits in a bunch may he as few as tweiity- 
[ four, or as many as two hundred ami fiity, or 
I even more. The hunch may widgli altogether 
i from thirty to ninety pound.?, 
j The fruit of the common ban.anu is ('blong, 
j three to eight inches long, and one and a half 
: to two iiieiie.s in diameter, forming from three 
to nine bundles of about a dozen c.ach. It is 
yellow or reddish when riptg and the Ih-sh is 
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fit for eating without requiring 1o be cooked. 
Tliis aperies is universally grown throngliout 
the torrid zone, for tlie sake oi its fruit. It 
also yields an inferior fibre. 

'j’he coiunion plantain bears a cylindrical 
fruit, fdx inches to a foot long, yellow or yel- 
h/wish green wlion j’ipe, with a firmer and less 
saccliarinc pnlp, which requires to he cooked 
before it can be eaten, whi'tlier it is n.sed green 
or ripe. Owing to tbe inullitiide of varieties, 
no definite distinction can be- drawn between 
the bananas and plantains. They are varionslj' 
nainod in different parl.s of the world, and often 
the wmrd plantain i.s applied indi.scriminately 
to both frnit.s, but in general the term, is used 
to designate tliosc-. fruits which require cooking 
to make them palatable. 

Besides the coiinnon banana, the CInno.se or 
dwarf banana is exlonsivcdy cnltivated in tbe 
tropics, and al.«o in some .siih-Lrnpical conntries, 
and it fnrnisbo.s a large banana.s 

imxiovtod into tliis eonntry. Tbe whole plant is I 
only from four to .six feet high, with. leave.s two 
or three feet long and a foot broad. It pro- 
dnees abundantly — as many as two linndred 
find fifty or three hnndred Crnits iu each cluster. 
The fruit is oldong, slightly curved, foui’ or 
five inches long, and about an iucli and a half 
in diameter. It is .seed]e.s3, with a rather thick 
skin, and delicate, fragnuit fiesh, Tlie plant is 
a native of South. ;rn (lliina, .and was introduced 
into England from Manritius in 1827. . It is now 
cultivated extensively in Polyne.sia, where its in- 
troduction, due to dolin M^illianis, ‘the Martyr of 
Errom.anga,' effectual iy sf.op]icd the famines which 
had X-Jrevionsly been ooL'usion.al 1y experienced in 
these i.siands, as its robust growtli and smaller 
height enable it to willi.stand the. gales which 
frequently de.stroy phiiitalii.us of larger bananas. 

To the .European ipalate bananas are .sliglitly 
insipid, bnt a liking for ilieiii is readily acrxnired. 
Among the immense number of varieties, some 
acquire by cultivation an exquisite flavour, 
said to surpass that of the linest pear. Tlie 
flesh of the finer kinds is no harder than butler 
in w'inter, and has mncli the colour of the finest 
yellow butter. It would be as (lilficult to xioinl 
out all the kinds cultivated in the East Indies 
as to describe tbe vaviclies of aycples and pears 
grown! in Europe. Tbe. Indian Archipelago a»d 
the Phili])pine Islands arc the riclu'st I’egion.s 
in cultivated varieties, and produce the finest and 
most delicntel}- flavoured fruits. 

The coa]'.-=er varietie.s foimd ki Central Africa 
attain a great, size. Rtanley, in his Darkest 
Africa^ inentioufj specimens of plantains found 
beyond Yambuya, tweT\ty-Uvo inches long and 
eight iuche-i round, Marge enough to furnish 
even Baat Tato, the him ter, with bis long- 
(le.sired full me.-il.’ Every stalk bore an enor- 
mous bunch of from flfi,v to one hundred of 
tho.'se big fruit.'!. 

Bananas require a xnoist and uniform heat 
They flourisb in deep rich soil, newly eleai’ed 
furest-land containing plenty of vegetable inonld 
being especialh’ adapted for them. Their luxu- 
riant growth raxiidly exhau.sts tlie soil ; hnt by 
proper cultivation "^and liberal manuring, land 
■ may be made to grow them for a considerable 
time. Contrary to general belief, they require 
much careful .and labui'icuxs attention to produce 
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niarkekible cro]i.s for export. For example, it 
is stated that in Jam.aica the land require.s to 
be weeded, ploughed, and harrowed seven times 
during the year, and forked round the roots 
once a. year. The profits are large, and there 
i,s no long wmiting until the plants bear. From 
the planting of the sucker until the bunch is 
reaxied, the average time is tw’elve months, and 
then the x'huder may expect two or more 
bunche.s from fre-sh slioots during the next nine 
months. 

Bananas are largely growni in England under 
glass, but more for the .sake of their handsome 
foliage th.'in for fruit. In Kew, however, and 
other esti^flislnnents wdth large 
large-sized xilants are growm, w'hich fruit freely, 
and travellers have pronounced tlie best speci- 
mens .superior iu flavour to those obtainable in 
tbe tropic.'.. In 1877, a huneb of Chinese ban- 
anas which weighed ninety-eight pounds, grown 
by Sir Ilcnrj'- Peck, was exhibited at a nu'cting 
of the Pvoyal Agricultural Society ; and the 
Gardener’s Chronicle state.s tliat tliere w’ere grow’- 
ing in IRO-I at Parkfield, '\Yorc(‘stor, two planth 
of the Chine.se banana cairying clusters of fruit 
of eighty and one linndred xionnds-weiglit respec- 
tively. 

Of late, the taste for ripe bananas lia.s sjw’ead 
to temperate connlric'.3. but the merits of plan- 
tains as a cooked fruit are not yet i'ecogni.sed 
outside of the ti’ojnc.s. The trade in the fresh 
fruit between the LJnited State.s and the West 
Indies and Centr.al America i.s enormous. In 
1895!, thirteen million bunches wm.re received at 
ports in the State.?, valued at the wdiarf at 
neai’ly four million pounds sterling. The: con- 
sumption in this eonntry and on the Continent 
is. as yet .small, and is suxiplied from Madeira 
and tiie Canary I.sland.s. The fruit imported 
is not of very good quality, wdiich may account 
for the trifling demand. It is the px'oduce 
mainly of tlie Chinese or dw’arf banana — an 
excellent fruit when well growni and fully ripe ; 
but the imported fruits appear to have been 
cut down before they are fully grown, and the 
pnlp is dry and mealy, with but little flavour. 
A few' bunches occasionally arrive from Jamaica, 
but the fine qualities do not .stand long .se.a- 
voyages. 

The Canary banana, as it i.s called at Covent 
Garden, is imported in tall narroiv baskets, made 
of the split stems of a reed sxiecially grown 
in the island for this and .similar pnrpo.ses. 
Each La,skcd, coiiiain.* one l.inneh, w'h.ich stand.? 
on end in it, and is carefully ]'ac.ked wiili dry 
banana leave.s. Tbe laise of the fruit-, stalk 
projects beyond the sacking which covers the 
month of the basket, and affords a convenient 
luindle for lifiiiig the paikage. 

In tbe green slate, and cooked in vai-ion.s 
ways, the plantain form,? tbe stajilc food of 
millions in iroriical America, where it almo,st 
takes the xflftce^ of ceroaks. About six and a 
lialf })ouik1.s of fruit, or two jmimds of djy 
Xflanlain meal, with a quarter of a pound of 
.salt meat or lldi, is tbe daily allowance fur a 
labourer iu the kVe.st Indie, s. In Jamaica, the 
working negroes prefer plantains to bread, boil 
or roast them iu the adie,?, and eat them quite 
W'arm. The ripe fi'uit sliced, and fried or baked, 
much re.scmbles baked iij)])les. 
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import the bananas in pulp to Europe for the 
purpose of making wine. 

A process of preserving bananas bj' di-ying, 
either in the snn or by liot-air fruiL-diying 
inacliinos, lias been ti'ied witli .some .snf.'ce.~.s,"arH,l 
bills fair to extend. If carried out ^30 as to 
preserve the ilavoiu’ of lire fruit, tlie product 
might become as popular a.s the I'ainiHar dried 
fruits of commerce. 

Tlio freiprent mention made of plunlain meal 
in Stanley’s Darkest Africa and Dr Parkesls Per- 
sonal Ex^m'iences, iivom&l interest in tlie . poss- 
ible use of tlii,s material for focsd purposes in, 
temperate climate.s. I'liese travellers .speak very 
iiiglily of its c.vcellont digtrstive and nutritious 
qu.'ditie.s. Indeed, but for* the plantain, either 
fresli or made into meal, the expedition would 
have endeil in complete disaster. The meal had 
the advantage of portal»ility over the fre.ah fnrib 

The best banana meal is made from the 
nnripe fruit by strijrping off the Iniisk, felicing 
the core, drying in t!ie .sun, reducing to powder, 
and finally .sifting. 'J’bo fro.di core yields forty 
per cent, of meal, and an a.cre of ground planted 
with baiian.as yitdd.s a ton. There i.s in ti'opieal 
Ainci'ica a va--t amount of waste in connection 
with the cultivation of bananas for export. 
Only the finest hunches have a marketable 
value, and the rejected frni! might cn.^ily be 
turned to profitable accoinit for drying aiid 
making into meal, once llio jiropei' methods wore 
recognised. 


Speke, in his Nile Jammed, thus emnnerates 
the use.s of the plantain in Central Afi-ica : ‘A 
chip from tlie stem washes the haiubs, and 
makes the wet flesh-rubber of the Waganda ; 
threads and ];i.?hing.s for ]oad.s .are also taken 
from tdie .stem,; rain is collected in the green 
]eave.s, which can be made into an ingenious 
temporary pipe ; tluj dry leav(3.s make .screeri- 
iVnce.s and .saclos to hold grain or provisions : 
the fruit dried is like a Normandy pippin ; a 
variety, when gr'eoii and boiled, is an excellent 
vegetable ; while anotlier yields a wine* I'csem- 
bling bock in, flavour.’ 

The inner undeveloped leaves, avben quite 
wliite and tender, as well as tlie *!owei‘-bud.s, 
are often oaten in the East Indies, while in 
many place.s the young flower -lif.ad.s are cooked 
and eaten in curries. 

I 111 the West Indies, tlie dried leaves and 

I prcqiared ]:)ortions of the stem are msed as 
packing materials. Ere-sh leave, s are used to 

shade young eoftbrj cu' cacao scedling.s in nunsery 
bed.s, and to cover cacao beans during fermenta- 
tion. The young unopened leaves are so smooth 
and soft tliat tliey are msed ns ‘ dres.sing ’ for 
hli.ster,s. In India, tlie dried .stalk of the plan- 
tain leaf, is used as a rough kind of twine, and 
the larger parts are made, into small boxes for 
liolding .snuff, drug.®, &c. 

ill tlie IMalay Peninsula, the ash of the leaf 
and leaf-stalk i.s used instead of .soap or fuller’.s 
earth in washing clothe.?, and a solution of the 
ash is often used a,s salt in cooking. In the 
Dutch Indies, the skin of the ]d,antain i,s msed 
for blackening slices. Tlie juice which flow.s 
from all cut parts of the hanaua is rich in 
tannin, and of .so blackening a nature that it 
may be u.~cd as an indelibb' maikiiig-iiik. In 
Java, the leave.? of ilie ‘ wax bjinaiia ’ are covered 
on the inidei'-siiie ■with a white powder, whiib 
yields a valuable wax, cleaiv hard, and whitish, 
forming an important article of trade. Tlie 
a.she.s of the leaves, stem, ami fruit- rind are 
employed in Bengal in many dyeing jiroce,«.ses. 
Ill Siam, a cigureUe wrapper is made from the 
leave.?. 

Fibre is got from the .stems of many kinds 
of bananas. The most valuable is the ‘Manila 
hemp’ of commeivo, whicli holds the chief place 
for making wliite ropes and coi’dage. Old ropes 
made of it form an excellent paper-making 
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i you gvmit it, aiul wu’ve got clfcuui.staiices by Tlie old man made no I'eply, but clutclied 
‘ tile yi'i'ud' of the neck — and there you are! his sabre tiglitly, and changed his position. He 
i ‘All of ndiich Ijeing my wisli, according to now faced the graveyard. All at once, some- 
I these presents, it is my hope, sir, that you will thing seemed to paralyse him. His eyes dilated, 
\ I’egard thi.s coinmnnicatiou as not coming from his body became transfixed, and "the raised 
! Brigg t^uackeubusli, d.L’.j but from him who sabre tremblingly pointed towax-ds a mysterious 
I Biihscribes himself with substantial respect, thing,. The sei’gexint turned to see, aiid there 
I yours to command, behind the church, at the spot where Anthony’s 

, i ' Bxxioo QuxciiENBUSH, Sergeant.’ grave .should be, there rose slowly a I'ound 

I! white light. It stayed a moment steady, and 

I At this moment the Bombardier Avas wablking then came slowly toAvards them. The sabre 
u]j and down among the pines in front of the di’opped from the Bombai’dier’s hand. He slind- 
•serge, ant’s house. A feAv hundreds of yards dered, and covered his face with his arm. A 
away Axaxs the graveyard, and, even at this dis- moan br<xke. from his lips, ‘From — Anthony’s 
taiice, and in the groAX'ing dusk, the dinx out- —grave ! ’ ife moane-cl. 

lines of the monument OAmr Anthony’s grave The sergeant caxne cjxxiekly forward, xind took 
coxild be seen. Bxxt the old man’s eyes wei*e the old ixian’s arm, ‘Come away, come axvay!’ 
for the house, not for the graAmyard. A AA'ild he whi.spered. 

fire Avas in his eye, telling of a mind strixined Bixt the Bombardier fell on bis knees; ‘God 
to the point where reason trembles. Axxgex', forgive me,’ he cried. He dai'ed to look again, 
hatred, wxxre wrenching jxxdgment fx’om its The light rose xind fell, and tlieix disappeared, 
moorings. Once the old 1x1x111 came AAdtliin the ‘It’s a warning, Bombardier,’ the sergexint 
light of the AvindoAv. Something flashed. Under said; ‘Come home, come home!’ 
his arm Avex'e tavo long artilleiy sabre.s ! Rising slowly, feebly^, to his feet, the other 

He i-eti'eated again into the shadows, and it said: ‘Your life is spai'ed, sir. I shall go home 
greAv darker. After a time the light Avas Ioav- —alone — sir— alone.’ 

ered in the house, the door opeired, and the He drcAv himself np Avith an attempt at 
sergeant appeared, a letter in his hand. He dignity ; hut this Avas lost U]Aon the sei'geant ; 
ste]iped briskly foinvard into the shadows of | it was the Awy .shreds of deportment. The 


the i)ine.s, where he was stoi.)pecl by a sharp 
‘Halt!’ 

The old .soldier barred his path. 


dignity ; hut this Avas Tost ripon the sergeant ; 
it was the very shreds of deportment. Tlie 
.sergeant sighed, picked up the sabre.s xiiid 
handed them to Ixis foe, Avho mechanically put 
tlxein under hi,s arm, and, Avith one ti'onlded 


“■Whal, Bombardier!’ .said the sergeant, and glance to the graveyard, Avalked aAA*ay doAxui 
stopped abi'iiptly as he saxv the sahre.s. tlie hill through the pines and jxniiper,s. As 

‘No AVord.s, sir, no Avord.s,’ was the hoar.se he did .so, the'" .seigeant heard footstep.s behind 
rejoinder: ‘avg had words and insults, sir, this him, and turning, he seav Sophie Warner cross 
afternoon. To-uight Ave shall have acts and the path, going toAvards the main road. She 
satisfaction — satisfaction, you ixudeivtaud !’ had been visiting Anthony’s grave. She Avas 

‘But, uiy God! Bombardier, yon mu.st surely carrying a lantern, but its light Avas out. 


The other interrupted: ‘Silence, sir ! Tliero 
Is a sabi’e’ — throAving ii at the .sei‘geant’.s feet— 
‘here is one iov me. We .settle our diiferencc.s 
upon the .spot.’ He tlircAV his coat aside, 

‘Bombantier, this is madness,’ Avas the re]dy. 

‘ I ettu’t fight with you. Thi.s isn’t France. 
Men in the army don’t light duels.’ 

‘No!’ .scornfully exelaimed the other: ‘.sol- 
diers don’t fight duels muv, Init they did in 
my day when they Aveve. men, and not brag' 
garts find cowards.’ 

‘ You go Loo far. T want to be friends with 


It occurred to the seigeanl that he ought to 
folloAv tlie Bombardier, for the xinfx'e([Uented 
path which he had taken urns ci’o,s.sed by 
.streaxn.s, and interrupted by culverts and 
ditches. So, kt'Cping well hohind tlie Buuibur- 
diev, be, cixine. down the bill, into a by-road, 
then along a lane parallel to the Casearada, xxoav 
.SAVollen by rea.son of dam.s let loose xxbove, to 
float a late drive of log.s. Tlie lane emerged 
upon the inaiix .street, be.^ide Tin.sley’,'' Tavera. 
and near the bi'idge. At the left of the 
approach to the bridge wa.s an njten space of 
sheer kink, nnjji'otected by railing of xiiiy kind. 


yon, Bombai-diei'. I’d Avrilten yoix a letter. As if Avith an in.stinct <d‘ dange.r at luinil, the 

1 ’ve got it in my pocket-jr-a letter of sergeant ipiickened his footstt'ps, only iij see 

1 peace.’ the Boiixhai'diex-, in his abstraction, walk OA'er 

Again the sergeant’s speech was exxt short, the bank. He heard the .spla,¥h, the rattle of 

‘Yixu Avrute it bceaxxsy you're a coAA'ard ; but the sabre.s; but xiot a ci'v, not. a liximan sound, 

j you .shall see Avliat the meix were that fonght With a loixd call of'liel])!’ be pxilkd otf his 
at .Alma. There is yoxxr .sahre. Now, .six’, boots and c.oat, axid Jumped into f.lie .swift- 
x’eady.’ _ runnixig livei’. lie saxv a hand tliiusl up fx'onx 

. But the .seigeaxit did xiot .stir. the stream, some distance below him. 

‘I will give you till I count twenty, and if He .sAvam boldly, and passed xuider the 
you are nut X'eady then, I shall kill yon as bridge, following tbe liaxxd. A nxomont latci’, 
; you stand, m help me God!’ cried the old he dived and caught a body in bis arms. A.s 
ixxan. he I’ose lie was struck by ])assiiig logs. To his 

The sergeant’s face suddenly hecanxe set and right was the stable of the hotel. Its i'ounda- 
stei’ix. He stooped .sAviftly, caught xxj) the sabre, tions were timl)ei’,s, sunk intf) the bed of the 
ajiJ unsheathed it. river. With beafl .scarcely aboA’O the swirling 

"‘I shall defeixd myself, Bombardier SheAvell, cxxrrent, he struck out fox' Ihem, and by .splen- 
bnt my blood shall not be on yoiix' head, I did effoigs aa'o.s at lii.st able to throw one ai'iii 
Avacn you.’ ronxxd a .steadfast post, and so hold the Bunx- 
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bardier’s l) 0 (ly to him. His liead was bleeding, | 
and blood was blinding his eye.s ; the Boni- j 
bardier’s unconscious face was swollen from a i 
blow. When be could get lu’eaib be called 
aloud. Presently he saw lantta-ns gleaming on 
the shore. Then a boat was launclied. It cuine 
«|uickly towards tliem, and, at the same time, 
planks were loosened and lifted overhead. 

CHAPTER V. — CONOLUSrx>N. 

A week. lat.ei', on tlie str<.>ke of luidnight, the 
Boniliardier waked to conscious-uess. He put:, 
up his lingers to liis head, moved it acro.s.s his 
brow d;izedly, and then loolced at ^i.s Avhite 
wrirdded ha.nd. Hii o|:ieiicd and clo.sed it, feeldy, 
sliook hi.s head wonderiiigly at first, and then 
\niderstandiugly. Presently, voices in the oilier 
room attracted his attention. 

‘Well, anyway, he’s had a tough cain]:)aign, 
.sergeant. Ills Ijeen a close call.’ j 

‘An old soldier isn’t to be juggled from the 
world, witliont a sti’uggle, fiddler.’ j 

‘But the .struggle wa.s chiefly yoiirn, sergeant, j 
Picture i.sn’t the name for the way yon looked * 
as yon liniig there to the post with your arm i 
round liiiu, and , onr lanterM in your face, 
blood all over it : and only that day he’d 
given yon the lie in court !’ 

‘ Pas.s that Ten-year-old, fiddler.’ ,, 

The fiddler continued ; ‘ I hain’t anything 1 
particular agen the , Bombardier, if it wasn’t ! 
for his ‘ rne-and-the-Alniighty-done-it ’ kind of | 
inanneiv and I’d do anything I could for 
him.’ 

‘ r believe yon, fiddler — not .so nnicli water — 
bang it, man, don’t drown it !’ 

‘ But, sergeant, he don’t know everytihing, no 
way you can init it, even if lie was with Raglan, 
at the Alma.’ 

The. .sergeant .sat ' up . .straiglit in hi.s chair, 
arid .said .seveixdy : ‘ Fiddler, 1 want to ,say here, 
as I’vuj .said before, , tliat Bombardier Shewell 
has a right. to lie proud. He’s got more lunins, 
and he’s had five times more brains, than any 
non-comrni.s.sioned oilicer I ever knew. .He’s 
one of a race of veteran.s tliat ’.s almost gone. 
He’s a Y.C-er without the V.C. 'When he I 
gets well, I don’t suppo,se lie’ll like me any | 
better (ban he did before, but I’ve laid out | 
my .scheme for a peace campaign, and I ’ll have j 
it if 1 ciui. And here’,-; to it, and the day the j 
Bombardier is on. his feet again, say I— and 
there you are !’ 

The two touched gla,s.ses. 

The old man in the bedroom bad rai.sed 
hinnelf on his elbow, li.stening with strained 
attention, and, when the speech ended, he said 
in a, broken whi.spcr : ‘ A peace campaign, so 
help me Hod !’ j 

A year later, a.s the two .soldiers mai'ched I 
down the street together, arms locked, ihe , 
older man said ; ; 

‘Sergvani, there ’,s mu’er Leon love lo.-f. ; 
between the Army and the tjhurch, hut the ! 
curate of that harracks there ha.s lione in hi.s ' 
back.’ He lapped the side-walk gently. 

‘Hound in your bead, Bombardier.’ 

‘But he usied.s a wife. Soldiers can get on : 
witliont wive.s, but tiui yiarsons, sergeant.’ , 

‘That’s go-spel, Bouibardier.’ 


‘Then, sir— then, .sir, he must .marry.’ 

‘ Clear, wlien you put it iliat way. Bom- 
bardier.’ 

‘As officers of the vestry we might bring 
the matter liefore him— informally, quite infofo 
inally, eh V 

‘ '.But tlie. qictticoat, tlie woman — vvlio, sir, 
who? There yon a.re !’ 

‘Tilt, tut, I’ve lietter eyes tlian yon, sergeant, 
’riiei'e’.s but one waiman for the. lad.’ 

‘ Bombai'dier, I’ll conjectni’e’— — 

But the Bombardier iTite.rru]>ted ; ‘No coii- 
jectn.i’e.';, no coiijeeture..s, .sir.’ He u'itlidrew lii.s 
hand from tlie arm of the othei’, and .stiaick 
his .sti(.'k triumphantly on tlie groinid, saying: 
‘ Sergeant, Sophie i.s tlie woman.’ 

Though the sergeant had known this for a 
long time, lie seemed delighted at the Boniliar- 
dier’.s acutene.ss, and lioisteron.sly comjilimented 
him. 

After a nioment’.s Bilenee, the Bombardier, 
w’ith. a far-anoM}- look, in hi.s eye.s, said gravely ; 
‘The light from tlie grave, sergeant — the liglit 
from tlie grave— won’t rise to forloid tkai.^ 

And the .sergeant never undeceived him about 
the rny.stica] liglit. 


DRASIATIC ART IN Tl-IE FAR EAST. 

By R. vV. Ecertok Eastwick. 

Dramatic enlertainments are very popular in 
the East, and altlnmyh no great advance, liiis 
as 5’et been made in acting or in the pro- 
duction of scenic and spectacular effect, the 
points of the plot ai'c often well worked out and 
consecutively .set forth. Ijarge tronps of actors 
are engaged in the principal lowns, and move 
about tbe country districts amongst the Jajiuii- 
ese, CbineBe, Hiuniesc, and Malays. The acting 
of tbe Japane.se and Chinese i.s supierior to . 
tliat of the Siamo.^e and Maluyf;. Japanese and 
Clnne.se idayor.s aie inviiria.bly men or boys, 
as no woman is permitted to take part in 
perforuiaiice.s purely dramatic. It is, indeed, 
cnstoniary for the studeut.s who are desirous 
of assuming female characters to reside fur 
iiioi?th,s in the houses where the women con- 
gregate, and there to study the various habits, 
traits of character, and little imuiiierism.s of the 
other .sc:;. Now in Siam, both men and women 
are trained for the prolbssiou, ami eou.'Sfiquently 
the pei'formance.s of Siamese companies are 
more attractive. 

Aiiiong.<t the Japanese and (’hiiie.«p, tlio com- 
po.sition of poetry ami of now;! literature ha.B 
exi.sted for ceiitiiries ; the poetry huh boeti 
cliicfiy lyrical, wdiilc the novels have been 
merely a bald narration of fact,s. nra>lually, 
written directions and note."; for the perfurijinnce 
of play.s were introduced bol.li in Jajian and 
China; in time these writing.^ liccame fuller 
and more complete, and eventually dramatic 
works were compiled and is, sued. In eacii sort 
of lilerature the Japane.se have di.BiihiyeJ more 
skill and greater powens of iinaginatiou. 

Hiiort stories and little poems have been from 
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an earB' dale popular amongst the Siamese and 
Malays; but, until quite recently, tliej' were 
banded down traditionally. The same may be 
said of dramatic performances in Siam and 
Malaya, wbere even now tlie play-boobs are 
unsatisfactory, and leave mncli of the dialogue 
tfv be produced by the actors extempore. In 
acting, there is not inucli to choose between 
the Siamese and JIalays ; the Malay language 
— called the Italian of the East — is very much 
softer and more musical than the Siamese, and 
therefore inoi’e pleasing. The J.apane.se are a 
long way the best actors; the Siamese are the 
most artistic in costume; and the M.a]ay.s are 
most attractive in .spealcing. 

A Japanese theatre consists of a stage with a 
large area in front of it ; and some theatres 
are .supplied with one or more gallerie.s running 
along three side.s. The area and the galleries 
are divided into small cdiamhers capable of 
holding from six to eight persons. The 
partitions are very low, so that the occupants, 
wlio are seated on mats or cushions on the 
iioor, are able to see and hoar everything easily. 
There is no ‘green-room’ at the back or side of 
the stage ; but accommodation for the actors 
who are off the hoards is provided in the area ; 
hehirul the audience, and the entrance to the ! 
.stage i.s along a wooden phitfonn, narrow aiul i 
often rickety, that reaches over the heads of the 
per.sons seated in the area. As a rule, the 
public are not admitted to the .stage : in this 
respect tliey did’er from the Cliinese, who still 
follow the custom, prevalent in Enro]5e not 
many years ago, of providing .seats there for 
. the more distinguished vi.sitov.s. 

The plot of the Japanese play which I will 
now de, scribe was in some points similar to that 
disclosed in I/Assommoir, and although the 
details wei’e by no means .so exciting, it most 
assuredly pos.se.ssed merit from a dramatic point 
of view. There Avas only one .scene, and tliat 
Avas the empty room of the ‘Drunkard,’ Avho 
Avas supposed, shortly before the commencement 
of the piece, to have hurried aAAmy from his 
home to the paAvnbroker Avith the reranant of 
his good.s, ni.adly resoB'cd to spend the money 
so obtained in one last debauch, and then 
destroy himself. 

As we took our seats, the •ab.sent man’s AA’ife 
and only child, a girl of fourteen, entered upon 
the stage. They seated them.selves upon the 
bare iluor, and in a lengthy coiiA’-orsation 
. informed the audience of the AA-hole hi.story 
of their past happiness, and of their noAv 
ahiio.si c(>mpletG ruin. Each had managed to 
retain her pensonal oruamcnls and Avearing 
appfu’ol ; but beyond that property she was 
destitute. Both Avomen very naturally dAvelt 
upon the pro.sperity of bygone days ; after thi.s, 
they described the admis.Hion into the family 
circle of a di.ssolute aocjuainfance, Avho succeeded 
in gradually cornpiting the master of the house. 

A loud knocking Avas noAV heard at the door, 
accompanied by sliouts and crie.?, as of a crowd 
outside demanding admi,ssion to the house. 
A mob of creditors and. other persona rtAshed 


into the room and surrounded the Avomen, each ' 
ci’editor holding up and Avaving Iffs hill about 
excitedly, and vociferating the amount due to 
him. The tumult lasted for some time, hut 
.eventually died aAvay, and l;lie creditors became 
.seated in a, large circle. The loafers and 
persons having no claim against the Drunkard 
I’ctired, .and the door aauas closed. 

After a pause, the mother dreAV the attention 
of those present to the total absence of food, 
furniture, and good.s throughout the house, 
and described in forcible language the ruin 
that had at last overAvhelmed herself and her 
child, aiAj the Avicked conduct of the dissolute 
acquaintance, upon Avhom slie cast all the 
blame. She continued her speech, by remind- 
ing them of the- goodne.ss in happier times of 
the ATctiin, a.s a husband, , a father, a friend, 
a citizen, and as a customer, and how he always 
treated everybody Avith consideration, and paid 
his Avay like an honest man. She eoiicluded by 
addre-ssing a heart-rending appeal to them all 
on behalf of her nu fortunate husband. 

Hereupon a discussion ensued amongst the 
creditors, some of Avhom .seemed to have been 
Avon over by tliis appeal. Then the daughter, 
in an attitude of mo.st becoming humility,, in 
her turn addressed them, and assured them, 
that to save, if possible, the reputation of her 
misguided parent from becoming altogether too 
unspeakably infamou.?, she Avas Avilling and 
ready to pay some portion of liis debts by 
sacrificing all her oAvn property, and; by .selling 
herself to the man who should be Avilling to 
pay the highc,st price for her to become his 
Avife. She fortljAA’ith divested henself of her 
jeAvellery and of all her clothing except one 
.small lAuder-garmeut, and made a heap of the, 
pro|)erty on the floor. 

This act of filial piety apparently overcame 
the objections of those creditors avIio, Averci 
before this appeal, oppo.secl to the idea o:f 
.shoAving mercy, and noAv the AA'liole body united, 
in reque.sting her to take back her things, 
as such an arrangement could not be permitted. 
Each creditor then delivered, a long; speech 
in praise of the love and self-denial shoAA'.n 
by the mother ami daugliter, and proclaimed 
his intention of reAvarding .such conduct. When 
the speeches had come ■ to : an end, the. men 
de.stroyed their bills, and took off their elotlie.s ; 
the.se, Avith any money that they happened, to 
liaAm about them, they handed over to the 
AA’Oinen,. begging them to. accept the property 
a.s a ]ieace-offering, and as a help to the Drunkard 
and his firmily to make a fresh start in life. 

The girl, :iii; a ,few' Avell-chosen sentences, 
expressed her modest tliank.sl The mother then 
despatched a creditor to hunt up her Im.sbaud 
and to bring , him home, Avhither, she as.siu'od 
the othersj he;: Avould soon return, Avould settle 
doAvn, and give over his evil habit at once and 
for eAmr ; and, be.sides this, he wumkl erelong — 
a very important point, and not unexpected by 
the creditors— pay in full eA^ery one of his 
.'de.hts. ■ 

Buch Avas the plot of the play, AA'luch lasted 
some five hour.'i, and during this time the 
Japane.se audience eitlior li.-:t'mcd and smoked, 
or relieved tlic .strain npou theii- mind by 
eating or 6](?eping. Any one Avho knoAvs the 
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cooling ilrinks, and sweetmeats bm'ng liandtHi 
round. In tlie evening, 1 joined a Tmnemns 
company of relatives and friends ydio y-oro 
entertained at a .sninptuori.s banqnet, .served 
d la, Frangaue, when no ladie.s wei-e pTe.;i'ui, 
altliongli from time to time tlieij' smiling 
face.s were to he seen at the side of a largo 
.scmin placed aeroi3s one end of the dining-hall. 
At eight o’clock We left the table and bi'touk 
onr.selve.? to the Siamese theatre. 

Within iiftv yaivls from the liovrse we fnvind 
a large wooden platform, covered hy a roof of 
atd'p (leave.s of a palm, and similar In tho.se 
of the coco-init tree), and re.sting, at ahont 
four feet distance above the gronnd, upon 
strong pile.s, that had been drivam into the 
.soft soil of the plantation rvhich encircled the 
residence. One-third of the platform was 
partitioned off as a ‘green-room,’ and the 


to the sm-illest miniitiic an altogether nn- 
necessary prornirience. Eesiile,s this, all the 
little social p(ditene3.SGS whicli liave to be 
observed between even the neai’ei-^ rel;iti\'e.s 
have been alwn,y.s reproduced with most carefnl 
exactitude, inncli time being consumed thereby. 

In these respcct.s they are more pni'ticnlar tlian 
the Chinese ; but the latter lose any advantage 
as to time which they might thus gain, by 
permitting no mo]’e than two actons siinul- 
taneomsly to be upon the stage during the 
dialogue of the phiy. 

1 will now tui'n to Siam. A. short time ago, 
while I wa^ living in Penang, in llie Sti'iiil.s 
Settlements, I had the good fortune (o be 
present at the performance of cme of the 
stock piece, s of the Siame.se dr 
were menibc'r,s of the he.st trained 
ever despatched from Bankok 
entertainment happened to he 
to a ceremony tlmt hud taken ]dace in the 
earh" part of the day, at which 1 wa= al 
]3re,se,nt, and of which I inny here 
short description. 

On the occasion of the ceremony 
I am wriiing, a son of a decea.sed Ih-.jah, having 
attained the age of piilicriy, luul reached th 
time of life when it 
.oolitary lock of hair 
razor frnm his otherwise 
liivifaiions had been sent to all tlic 
per.sons living in the 
European and native. 

At eight o’elofdv in 
clothed in gorgeoni 

all the A’aluable family jev, 'el leiy, was conducted iutrodnidii|. 
to a .seat under a haml-'ome .-ilh canopy, erected the 
in the courtyard in fi'ont of the house. When 1. 
all the relations ami guesl.s had assembled, a 

two Biuldlii.sl ]n'ii‘st> ai>]>eareil, an<l one of j 'I’lie ,s])ace intervening 
them extracted the ping li'om a funnel-shaped ! the honso 
receptacle fixed in the canojtv above the youtii’s | of nalives- 
heail. A slender .stieaiii of water at once { There were eight pi 
descended upon him, and was permitted to j iiion, and the oHier 

flow all over hi.- l>eanlil'ul clothes. The second j women. The dr 

prie.'t then ])roduced a razor, and foifhwith clo.-e-titting tunic, 
shaved off the lock, or top-knot as it might be I from the .ehonldej', 

called. Some jirayeis were saiii by the judests ^ scarcely reaching to the 

in the lAili language, which is not undorstanded | ornaments were wo,Tn rp'"' 

of tlir ptople; ami the youtli, having taken the neck, arms, wrists, ami finger 
vow (ii 'p-iverty, was then, witliout any more 1 Avith all sorts of gems and jewellery 
ado, received Into the priestly hody according ! of the actrcssc-s spot 
to the Siamese cu.stoni, Avliicli reijuiiv.'S oA’ery ' ' ' 

youth, after the age of tuiherty hu.s heeu 
reaehed, to si-rvo a snri of lay appiMitiee«hi]) j was to nioA'c 

for al least twelve, months; a ])eriod cm taileil, j stage, 

hf.'WeAu-i, in the case of the king and ori 
(■salted ])er.-onag(\s to p feyr days or hours. | more 

'J'lio priestf. t'lieu witlidrew, the giU'sls offeivd 
their congratulations to 

family, ami thi; ceremony concluded with cakes, 


who occupied one side, for tlie .seats of clis- 
tingui.shed visitors on the other .side, and for 
tlie performance of the plax’ in the centre. The 
musical inslrmnents con.-iisted of druniF, flutes, 
and wooden .Maves. The la.«t named contrihmleil 
much to the diii, if not f;o tlie harmony, 
.1 evening’.s entertainment, when they dvere 
k either against each otlicr or upon the 
Two members of tlio hand held 
;onsnlt(id from 
■ed, they a.s.suined 
At certain intervals, 
ii’s — a iniddle- 


vairy r 

aiua. Tli(.i players of the 
i,..-..! company struck 
T1 k 3 dramatic I plat foi’in. 

l.>e a mere adjunct I Itooks of the play, Avhitdi tliey c: 

time to time ; and when required, 

■o the duties of prompter 
give a the music ceased, when liie p»rompt( 

aged man, probably tlie propriedor of the i 
iiltout which ‘show,’ and a very ju’cdty young woman — laid | 
aside their musical instruniGii1.s ami delivered )! 
(''harangues in a shrill monotonous k('y. 'I'lit-e : 
was neces.sary for th(' j hinungiux-!, I was given to nmleTvtanil, wei'c 
Ic) be removed hy the ■ ncfa'.ssary. and wei'e always looked for by 
clean-shavmi lurid. I tlie amlienco with much eagcrnes,s, a.s through 
jirincipal lliem alone wm'i' divulg(ul many poinlr. of 
neighhoui'hood, both j tlie plot which tlu.; author liad pni'po.sid.y 
or uuavoidaldy cuadiuled from the speeche.s 
the niorniug, the youth, and ]day of the actoi-,s. Ju fact, the aullior i 
raiment, and oov(>red with j sought to alone for his deliciencie.s ehhei' by 

the character of ‘Rumour,’ as i.s 
ease in some of Shakespeare’s phiyB, or j 
by calling in the a.s!3i.stauce of a ‘Clioni.s,’ 
as Avns customary in the Greek drama. 

between the stage and 
Ava.s occupied by a large . crowd 
men, women, and children. 

ayers ; of tliesej two were 
.s Avere, pretty plnnip j'oung 
•e.s.s of the latter consisted: of a 
■, Avhicli left the arm,s hare : 
and of ; a -very' short .sk irt : ' 
knee. Haiitd.siinte^'' ■ 
upon lh(? head ; and the | 
Avero ablaze ' 
Only one l 
ke during the piece, and .«he i 
took the pai't c.):f the Qm^en. The tive othcu'.s j 
appeared as ladies of the eoiu't, ami their duty } 
siloigdy and ■griicefidl}’' abq tlie 
and . oceasionully td; . po.se in vario.u.s. 
(ther I attitudes, AA’hich Avere soirretiines elegant, hut 
often seemed to ho laboured and nnpleas- 
m- vu/ticvl ! ing coirhirtions of: the hod a v When our ]h'U‘..y 

yoiuh and his | had taken the seats amniged Im- ms up('n the 
■in, the play commenced, and ab.-o]utc 


(he 
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silence reigned amongst the hundreds of spec- found beneatli lier sleeping mat her lost babe, 
tators. I 'may say that no attempt whatever transformed into a piece of stick. The Queen 
bad been made to produce any scenic elfect upon walked about crying out and weeping, and 
the .stage. liolding the stick aloft for all to see. The 

The two men were the fu'st to appear. One ladies went througli numberless attitudes and 
represented tbe King of some Siamese country ; contoilious. Tlie priest reappeared, and told 

and the other a Buddhist priest despatclied the Queen that the beast, who had escaped, 
ironi the temple to the palace to warn the had been recaptured by the King. Whereupon, 

■sovereign against the evil designs of a ‘ malig- the Chorus brought the play to an end by 

nant being,’ who intended to interfere at the observing that tlie King had suffered enough 
birth of the son of his majesty. Tlie monarch, for his imprudence, and would soon return to 

however, being a keen sportsman, declined to the palace with the beast, who would be corn- 

stay at home and guard his con.sort, as such a polled to restore the child to its human .shape, 
course would entaif the loss of a day’s hunting. Two of ^ the most noticeable features in this 
In the next scene, the Queen advanced from performance were the rapidity of the action 
the green-room, attended by the court ladies; and the sub.servience of detail, except so far as 

hereupon, while the latter went through several regarded the posturing of the court ladies, 

pQ.stiu'es, the Chorus explained to the audience to which was allotted quite an undue proportion 
that the birth of the sou and heir had of the two hours occupied by tbe wliole play, 
taken place during tlie absence of the King, In these particulars the Siame.se entertainment 
whose immediate return was looked for by the afforded a marked contrast to the excessive 
ladies with no little trepidation, as the cliild elaboration observed in the Japanese play, 
had disappeared immediately after its birth. It is unnecessary for me to give examples of 
The Queen then made a long and despairing Chinese and Malay drama, as the former very 
speech. | niueli resembles the Japanese, and the latter 

The third scene showed us the King on his i the Siamese. I will therefore conclude by 
I'eturn from the chase. He eagerly demanded j inserting a true copy of the programme that was 
news from the Chorus, who declined to give any handed to me on entering the Malay theatre 
intelligence beyond simply stating that a di.sa.ster at Singapore one evening: 
had taken place, and that the priest alone could ‘Gr.ind Gala Night. — Come and see, Come 
give the required information. Great amusement and see. The Empress Victoria Jawi Pranakan 
was then caused by the repeated and unsucces.s- j Theatrical Company will perform on Tuesday, 
fill attempts of the King to enter the Queen’s . 24tli November 1892, Ever Fresh, Ever New, 
apartment, the green-room, in which he was ' the most ■Simple, Attractive, and the Best 
always foiled by the united efforts of the court j Opera in the Malay Language— Sha-Hirjan. 
lad!e.s. At last, wearied out, the King sank | '■Argwimit of the Ope?Tt.-— There Avere four 
upon the stage, and fell asleep. _ j Kings in Deva Logam ; each of them had a 

This seemeil to be a favourable time for the j son. When these four children were playing 
interlude, and there was a general movement , together, four fames appeared, and said they 
amongst the orche.stra and spectators. The | Avould marry one avIio Avould defeat them 
actre.s.ses quitted the green-room, and gathered j in science. One of the children defeated them, 
round the prostrate but no longer sleeping and selected one fairy for himself, and ordered 
monarch, chattering merrily Avith their mouths the other three children to select for themselves. 
fuU of betel-nut. The petty vendors of tobacco, 1 They all Avanted the same fairy selected, by 
betel-nut, sm leaves, sweetmeats, and cooling the first one. Then the fairies were annoyed, 
drinks, hawked about their wares in eA^'ery and threw them away to different phice.=!. " At 
direction. After ten minutes had elap.sed, the last, by the lielp of four Rishi Slui-Hirjun, the 
orche.stra returned to their jihices, the ac(re.s.«es four children were imirried to four fairies.’ 
retired, the King resumed his sleep, and the 


priest appeared, lie awakened the King, and 
informed him tliat the son and heir hud been 
born during his improper absence from the palace, 
and that the child had been lo.st. Ilorenpon 
the King became distracted, tftul raved loudly 
at the Chorus. The priest, having Avithdrawn, 
reappeared in the character of the ‘malignant 
being.’ He had effected the cliange by simply 


A DEPARTURE FRO*M TRADITION. 

A .STORY OF THE A'EAR ’95. 

By Rosai.inu Mas.'SOn. 

IN TAA'O CHArTER.S. — CHAR. I. 

‘]My good felloAA',’ I said, a trifle patronisingly, 


ca.sting a splendid boar-skin over his shonhlers, ^ lauiomsingty, 

and by holding the bear’s head in front of something more nowadays than 

hi.s face. King and beast at once flcAV at one ^ mere doll — a plaything. He expects his Avife 
another, and a violent ‘set-to’ followed; each to be his companion.’ 

of them being armed Avith a hliong, the Malay ‘I am sure I haA'e heard that before,’ said 

hatchet. The blows Avere dexterously given, George relloctivehR ‘It ha.s a familiar rinro 

and were skilfully warded off by means of Is it from JAmdi, by anv chance?’ 

wooden clubs; ultimately the King Avon and intellectual equaV I Avont on, unheed- 

forced the bea.=it to disclose his unrighteous . , ^ 

machinations. 

In the lust scene Ave Avere again introduced ‘Oh, come now, old chap, <1 raw it mild, 
to the Queen and her ladies, avIio re-entered Vour fiancee mayn’t be anything special, but 
droissed in fresh and more brilliant costumes, she is no idiot!’ 

The Chorus then explained that the Queen had ‘Capable of sliaring his’ 
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‘She’ll probably take it all, my boy, and | vidA qiioteu eiioiiqh of to ba\'(i lillfil 

allow you a. poniu'l a week— on afcnuiit.’ two uiih;.-; ol' tla; Pinh 'ini. 1 leariicil to be 

‘And any one who knows Edith,’ 1 went on, very sharp about it, after one or two awkward 

leaning forward and taking my pipe out of slips. Fou see, Browning doesn’t seem to 
my month as I warmed to my subject, ‘knows be like any ordinary poet, where you can 
that she’- — — tell that it is poetry because it c.onl(ln’t pos- 

‘Oh, good heavens! yes; and so does any sii)ly be prose. Sometimes the things that 

one who knows you! Has it all by heart.’ Edith said sounded so natural that I answered 

I resumed my pipe with dignity, and leaned them, and that made me feel foolish. I didn’t 
back. like Florence. 

George Seton was my olde.st friend ; and as We came home at the heginning of (dc.tfdjer, 
such was licensed. 1 had been engaged for and I made np my mind to read French and 
two months, and I daresay I had talked to German a good deal, and — other things. That 

him a good deal about Edith during that is the good of marrying a girl who isn’t just 
period ; but I was going to be manned to her merely pretty : she keeps you up. And Edith 
to-morrow. I wouldn’t ciuarj'el with old George wati pret,ty ; ljut it was rather a severe typii. 
this best night. | ‘ 1 wonder if you are a good housekeeper, 

‘George,’ 1 said presently, ‘you’ll have to dear,’ I said fondly, as we got into the train at 
come and stay with us occasioiially.’ | Dover. 

‘ Fe.s, poor old chap,’ he .said feelingly. ‘Just ‘Oh, I hate hou-sekeeping,’ she answered, 
send me si v/ire any time you are in a dilli- , ‘ Wliat will you do, then f —have a houss- 

oulty.’ I keeper V 

.[ glared at him. ‘I don’t anticipate being ‘Well, 1 have a plan of that sort. But I’ll 
in any dilliculty,’ 1 said slillly, getfiug up ami \ tell you all about it very soon.’ 
knocking the ashes out of my pipe. And she did. 

‘Ah well,’ said George, ‘before six mouths 1 It was in a quiet corner of the Park, down 

a, re over, yon will probably remember my ! by tlnj Serpentine, the day before we left 
words, and !ly to my i'aitbfnl friembship as to i Jjau'lon, that Edith propounded her scheme to 

a’ j me. Shu had on a very smart new frock that 

But I never lieard his simile, for I left the ' 1 hadn’t seen before, and .something pink in her 
room. j bonnet, and her little nose was tilted up into 

Six months ! It was, as it turned out, barely the air, and her gray e^'es were surveying tl»e 
two and a half ! But George is a gentleman world with an air of calm and judicial coinsidera- 
and a good fellow : lie never reminded me. tion which was habitual to them. 

Next day, George was ‘ he.st-maii.’ He saw ‘Harry,’ she .said to mu presently, ‘we go 

u.s off at the station, and lianded a burnllu of home to-morrow.’ 
papur.s and magazines in at the carriage window I said something foolish. 

(as if we were going to read papers and maga- j ‘And ,T have been thinking,’ she Went on, 
zines I) ; and tlie la.sfc I saw of my old friomi [‘that it woulil he better to hugin as we mean 
was his tall lithe ligure on tlie platform, where ! to continue.’ 
lie stood waving an ironical adieu. As the i i. assented. 

train moved .slowly out of the station, 1 turned | ‘Now, dear, you are not idevur.’ 
to my wife, who wa.s busy getting the rice | ‘And you are.’ 

out n't the lace of her dress. ‘Oh, not really !■— no. But compared with, 

‘1 like Mr Seton,’ she .said. you, 1 am, of course.’ 

‘He is a trille cynical,’ I remarked. Mint my dear girl, I lum been to Oxford, 

‘ Clever yonug men usually are,’ replied and 1 ’ 

Edith. i ‘But my dear hoy, I hare been to C’amhridgi‘, 

‘I am not, dear,’ I said reproachfully. and 1’ 

‘You dear goose, who ever supposed you ‘ Oli yes, you took your degree, and 1 never 
werel’ she answered. did. But you hadn’t the calls upon your time 

We went u)) the Bhine, and acro.-i.s Switzi-r- j that f had. A niati can’t read if lie --well, if 

land into Italy ; and we. came back by I’uri.-i. | he does other thing.-j, you knov.’. Tliat is tvliy 

I couldn’t speede any of tlieir onthuidi.sh Hugos; ;a girl goe.s to college; I’ve heard you say fsO. 
hut my wife was rather a gof)d liand at them ! Hhe couldn’t read at home.’ 
all. ' ! ‘ r‘rcci.sely so. Now, I want tu continue reod- 

‘ L <Hdu’t kiiow they tauglit you modem .^tuff | ing.’ 
at Newnham,’ 1 .said to hei' once. ‘1 thought it j I looked down at my placid and calm little 

was all dead lungtiages.’ i helpmate, ami a chilly horror eanic t/ver me. 

‘Oh, I’ve always" known French,' she said : ‘ Decidedly, Edith!’ 1 said, with forced hearti- 
curele-ssly. ness. ‘We liave an excfdient liitrary at Uak- 

‘And German!?’ ! hurst.’ 

‘Ah well, German is absolutedy ncce.ssary if j ‘U w.asn’t .space, it was time I thought of 
you are to go at all into the jnodern scimol j claiming.’ 
of jdiilosophv, or if yon want to keep in toucli ‘ VesT I ([uevied vaguely, 
with Science.’ I Tlierc wa.-; a pause. 

‘tdi 1’ I said. ! ‘Shall we sit clowti on this .seat?’ she asked. 

‘And of course Italian comes very easy to ^ ‘ Cterrainly.’ 

any one wiio ktsows Latin.’ i We sat down, and my M’ile nti furled a pale 

‘'N'ery,’ I replied. 'green silk pauusul, and then she unbdded her 

l,)uriug the week we speni in Florence, tuy j plan. 
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‘ I'mi see, Hurr}'', you aren’t clever,’ she said, 
in even, luiim passioned tones. ‘You are a dear, 
good, manly, chivalrous boy— that . is why 1 
liked you. I am so tired of the young man 
with brains wlio hails us as brothers. You 
have some of the old feeling about women 
left : it is such a rest.’ 

‘ Don’t interrupt.— Now, you have absolutely 
nothing to do. You have no profession — no 
pursuits. I moan, no serious pursuits. I don’t 
count hunting and billiards. Now I am trans- 
lating the Allefiorke Tlonieri of ileraclkles ; and 
1 am getting lip Political Econoinj'", so as to I 
be able to take an, intelligent interest in tbe ! 
ouostioiis of tlie day ; and I contribute the 
articles on social and religious reform to the 
Manthlij Invastigator ; and I am bringing out 
some critical essays on the Correlation of Iiicon- 
ceiv'ablcs in Transcendental Apperception ; and, 
when they have gone to press, I have it in my 
mind to take up a subject that has long had 
a curious fascination for me — “The Ontogenesis 
of the Ego, considered in Relation to the Evolu- 
tion of the Indeterminate.” Now all this takes 
time.’ 

‘ It must indeed,’ I answered faintly. 

‘I was sure joa would own that, Harry ! 
Now it seems to me that, looking at it from 
a perfectly unprejudiced point of view, given 
two people setting up housekeeping— one easy- 
uutured, idle, but very sensible about practical 
matters ; the other iutellectual, nervous, over- 
strained, and pressed for time— there is but one 
conclusion.’ 

‘ Good Lord ! Edith. Wluit are you driving 
at?’ 

ily wife shut up her parasol. ‘ You must 
do: the housekeeping, Hurry,’ she said decid- 
edly. 

‘ I do tlie housekeeping ! What the dickens do 
you mean?’ 

‘That is the second time you have sworn- 
dear.’ 

‘I beg your pardon. But — see the cook, and 
that sort of thing?’ I looked at her anxiously. 

‘Why not?’ she asked coldly. 

‘But — it’s generally the wife who does all 
that ! ’ 

‘It is generally the wife who has nothing 
else to do.’ 

Well, I argued for some time, for I felt my 
fate was trembling on the balance ; but Edith 
was very firm, and I knew from the first it 
was a foregone conclusion ; so at last I made a 
virtue of a necessity, and said I would try it 
for a month or two, and see liow I got on. 
My w'ife was very pleased wlien I consented, 
and was charming to me all the way home ; 
but I’m afraid 1 didn’t respond : I was sulky. 
I couhlu’t help looking at all the other men 
I passed, and wondering if any of them did 
the housekeeping. 

Since the death of my mother, four years 
previous to my marriage, I had not been very 
much at Oalchurst. An old housekeeper — a 
former nurse of the family — was in charge, 
and slje and my groom managed very nicely 
for me when I was alone, or, as was frequently 
the case, had George Betmi with me, When I 
had a larger party, at Christmas or in autumn, 


my married sister, Mrs Jack Preston, used to 
come and act hostess for me, and bring her 
servants. She was a very managing little per- 
son, and it was she who had seen to pension- 
hig olf my old housekeeper and engaging the 
proper stalf for Edith and me. I could not 
help wondering, during those first few days, 
what Polly would tliink of Edith’s and niy 
arrangement, for Polly would no more have 
thought of allowing Captain Jack to interfere 
in her domestic mauagenient tlian — ah well ! — 
I wouldn’t have cared for sister Poll us a 
wife. 

The first evening at Iiouie, Edith and I 
didn't sa;p much to one another about tlie 
housekeeping. It hung over us like a cloud, 
and uKiile our conversation a little strained. 
While we dined, I cast furtive glances at the 
servants with an interest they would never, 
under ordinary circumstances, have inspired me 
with. Our establishment was small. 1 am not 
a rich iiuui, thougli I have enough to live on 
comfortably. A sleek youth waited at diimer, 
and a very smart maid. I loathed the former, 
and feared the latter. 1 discovered next day 
that besides this there was a blunt-featureil, 
strong-armed housemaid, and a stout and awe- 
inspiring cook, with an attendant satellite whom 
it appeared the cook took charge of, and with 
whom I was not expected to interfere. 

My trials began next moruing. I stood about 
aimlessly after breakfast, w’arming mystdf, and 
scanning tlie newspaper. My wife had another 
copy of tlie same newspaper, and she sat read- 
ing it witli exasperating quiet. Presently tlie 
smart maid came in, ami, going up to my wife,: 
said in a soft niurmur ; ‘ Tlie cook bade me 
ask you, ma’am’ 

‘My husband attends to all that !’ said my 
wife, sliglitly waving her hand in my direction, 
but not looking up from her paper. 

Tlie maid stared for a moment, dumfo untied. 
She made a step towards me, but tliought 
better of it, and lied. Presently the, sleek 
youth came in. I imagined he was smiliug. 
‘William!’ I said to him sharply— -it was the 
st name I could think of— ‘ let Ghuides kuoiv 


first 


at the stables that I shall Want xiiy : horse 
round at once.’ 

‘Yessirl’ and he vanished. 

Still my wdfe never moved. My heart began 
to beat. I: had never known it do such a 
thing before. I am not a nervous man— I am 
a bit of an athlete, and am used to feeling 
myself, even in men’s society, muscularly supe- 
rior : but the dentist’s waiting-ro(jm in our 
tender chihlhood was as nothing to this. 

My wife got up. '■ I am now going to my 
study, dear,’ she said sweetlj". • I must ask 
you to see that I am nob interrupted till 
luncheon.’ At the door she turned and gave 
me one look. 

I got up and walked right across the hall 
and down the passage and into the kitchen, and 
found myself standing face to face with the 
cook before I had given myself time to think. 
The cook wasn't the worst — she suggested all 
the dinner, and looked at me in a pitying, 
patronising kind of way. But she iroald tell 
me a long yarn about the saucepans beiisg fill 
burnt, and she took me into a place behind 
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fclie kitclieii and insisted on iny looking at I could noi 
them for myself. There we surprised t,he sei-vants . 
attendant satellite, who was doing sometliing 1 wonhl ; 
horrid with her fingers and a greasy dislytliat on religio 
had held bacon. She gave an hy>k'rical giggle, Investiriato 
ami received a stem reprimand from the cook Edith 
in. conserpience. This npset me so that I unanswert 

dropped my eyeglass into a saucepan I was thu cook 
peering into. glance, rc 

I took down a list of all the things the utterly _ fo 

(!Ook waiiied, am! promised to tclegrapi! to .1 thiuli 
London for them. I told hiw tlieiv was a man policy. J 
there who got my cigars ami cvt-rythuig for that day'- 
I rue, and ho would see to it; but still i left 
I her looking nnsatislied. ^ , 

i But tlie cook wa,.s not all. 'fhe housemaid 

I waylaiil me in the passage. Slur wanted to 

! know about tlie tliorungli-ide<ining, and if 
} James (so hi.s name wasn’t William) was to 
j blacken the l) 0 (.ds. I said that ' ' 

’ was to blai'ken the ht»ots : he .seemeil an idle | 
fellow ; and 1 told her 1 strongly objected to i 
the process of thoiMugh chcuiiug, 
never sanction it. Slie rniglit gut up 
niglit, if she liked, and ‘thorough-clean;’ but j 
the rooms were always to present tlieir normal i 
aspect daring the day. Then 1 tried to escape ; 
but the smart tablemaid was waiting for me 
at the front door. She wanted to know about 
‘Sundays out,’ and if James was to carry up 
her coals for her. I toUl her tluit I was .sure , 

James would carry anytljing .she wanted, and m."*^ 
that she must settle about her riundays he.r.self : I 
T never interfered with ])eoph*’.s reiigimis ob- 
servance.?. Bhe wa,s the onlv one who looked 
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POSY EINGS AND HARE 1 AGE. 

When posies inside wedding ring.? were lirsfc 
inlx’oduced does not seem to be known. Time 

rtaiillv Jiiiiifs i that, a,s he doe-s so many thing.?, 

Avith fclie iuosse.s of oblivion ; but we know that 
from the sixteeutli century until tlie middle 
mid 'vould ! eighteentli it was customary to liave 

in tluG engraved on rings. These posies or mot- 

' toes are sehloiu to. be foimd with more thiin 
!3 of verse, and often with only one, 
but there are a few imstauces known where 
three, lines are irsed. Some of these posie.s lire 
very quaint and curious, and a few reach a 
I high standard of poetic beauty. In 1642, a 

I small collection of rhymes was published with 

' '.’..e title of Lovijs Garhmdf or .Fades .for 
^imgs, Hamlkerchiefs, and Gloves, amd such pretty 
Tokens that Lovers send their Loms. It contains 
.some posies that are not to be met with eke- 
, wliere, and is a; very intere.sting work, though 
i> and bolted seem to have heard m' i(. h’iie 

Charles my uvu ohl <'room was leadin'' Silver South Kensington Mnseiun has a gotal colleetiiai 
lie put two nngvr.s ml to his ruddy luek.s, an.l them we find the 

ilmn i-ud'lenly lie .juirawe.l. So lih had heard t-'Howing ; ‘ LTmted hearts, tlealh only park;' 
too. ! rode off a<; an evii jiace, and took to ‘ joy and care;' ‘Love and lire 

the open as so.iii iu 5 iiossibie happily.' .there is a .story to the eileefc tliac 

! was ratlmr proud of my little dinner that Thomiw, _ who was BiAiyip lJ Lnieoln 

bveniug. The curry was excellent -it was cook’s m. DoS, caused to De inscribed inside lus luuilh 

idea., Imt there wa.s no need to tell .Edith Uiat. ''’iks wedding ring. 

But some .sort of pudding oume up iirstead of I If I survh'e, 

a fruit tart. 1 remembered ordering a fruit I’ll .inuko them live, 

tui’t—at least cook had suggested it, and I i If this be true, and not the fable it appear.?,, 
had tlnpiked Iier. I wa.s^ a little put out by ^yg g^ij, only judge tliat .the lady who woi'e tlie 

the pudding; it was takiirg a liberty to alter ‘{o outlive her spouse. How the 

my orders. After dinner 1 was still more put L 3 (;gj;.y avo.se is not known, but most likely it is 
Old. i. was imtnraliy aggri^:'^cd Uad, my wifei.ijf iiuagination, for we llml the .same liiing 
siiid nMioing lu prance oi ihe rcjcisi : a man about 1-udy Galhcart and her I'onith hu;.;- 

likes to be praised when he has taken trouble haucl in 1713. " 

aliout Uui <liiiner. And then, ^ wliihc wo were Ji^ny j>o&iL'.s ai'<? iu Latin, and some mw in 

iutviiig' our culiee, I rang and told James to Fi'euch ; but the maioritv of tli'om are in Eng- 
put the wlmiky and ,-iuda_ into tlio library at, ijgii, ^witer iu AYfe and Querhs iu L-Saf; 

len, ana lie .stood grniuing in die doorway itientious a heavy gold ring that hud engraved 

xiio; that dog in the lAulms, yind oh, served ; inside it a piece of advice useful not only iu 

- ie-sir, jilease, .sir, the un!:si.s ,saiu, .sii' And i^jjg luarried Ante but throughout life geuerallv: 

tneii i.Kiked at luy wile. ‘ Beare and Forbeare.’ " ' 

Ijdith ghiuced hasti.y up, and nad the grace, following motto might be eitlier on a 

to g'd, a Id tie pink and coidu.-ied. _ wedding ring, or inscribed iiiisidm one given to 

(ih Harry, ye,s . I srao-.A laouglic you .j, friend, for these posy ring.? were Ly no 

won. du e mind-— vuu ,«ee.- -the boiary— my ; e.vdiisive1y u.sed for the i'-ormer : 

fiapers ! 1 told tlieiu to put the trav iu t 

ji(;.j.p ’ " i ■ .Thy friend Mil .1. . 

/But the tray in here, Jamo.s/ 1 .said, And so will dye. 

withering him ivitli my eye. It was a usual thing at this time to give a 

'iVhen we were alone, my wife ajiologised, i ring with a motto on it to n frioud whom yon 

and I said It did not matter tlii.s once, but, I ; greatly valued. To nieu it generuily took the 
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form of a swil ring; but if to a woman, a 
£im])le gold ring, or one set willi stones, was 
Jiioi'e usually presented. A very beautiful posy 
is, ‘A friend to one, as like to none’ (otber) — 
and perliaps could only be intended for a 
wedding ring : it seems as tliougb it were 
meant to show that in marriage there should 
be true friendship, whatever else besides, a 
truth that is very often forgotten; but those 
who had it engraved on a wedding ring must 
have fully realised it. Our ancestors, in tlie 
day.s when posy rings flourished, held different 
views of marriage from ours, and no doubt 
they w'ould be much astonished could tliey see 
‘marriage fi la mode’ at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. They seemed to have viewed 
it from two stand-points— one, that it was an 
afiair of business, to be arranged by parents 
and guai’ilians solely, as i.s now the French 
custom ; the other, that it should be by tlie 
mutual wish of the parties concerned. In the 
arranged marriages, parents who were sincerely 
anxious for the happiness of their children 
were not entirely actuated by questions of 
u'ealth or rank, though no doubt these were 
duly considered ; but the character, di.sposition, 
and temper of the prospective bride and bride- 
gi’oom were carefully inquired about before any 
definite overtures took place ; and even where 
all tilings were satisfactory, if the principals ex- 
pressed a strong dislike to tbe proposed union, 
it was usually allowed to break off negotiations. 

In the cases of marriages of mutual affection, 
the youug couple vvere expected to have had 
a sufficiently long acquaintanceship with each 
other to have been able to form, if they were 
endowed ivitli commoivseiise at all, at any 
rate some slight idea as to the taste.?, habit.'?, 
and feelings of eacli otlier. That people could 
be found with so little conniion-, sense as to 
engage or betroth themselves after having only 
known each otlier a fortniglit or three weeks 
would have seemed to our ancestors the very 
climax of folly. Yet in the present day it is 
no uncommon thing to find per.son.s entering 
upon an engagement for what — view it in 
whatever light one will — is the nio.st serious 
event of life, with less consideration and fore- 
thought than it is wise to give to the ordinary 
affairs of life. How can such marriages turn 
out wein In the liiglier sense, it is iiiipos.?ibh; 
that they .Aiould ; but the wonder is that they 
do not fail even more openly than they appear 
to do. Tbe idea that a woman should respect 
and look up to the man she^. marries— that she 
should be willing to give up her own will and 
wishes for his, seems to be an unknown thing 
amongst many people, Ko woman with any 
intellect or force of character coukl cease to 
hold her own views on different points, atul no 
man wortliy of being looked up to would wish, 
or even endure, that his wife should be a mere 
reflex of himself ; but unless a woman, on all , 
questions of importance, can turn to lier hiis- ■ 
band as her dearest friend and truest adviser, ■ 
and unless she can .submit to be guided by 
him, she has no riglit to marry him. And 
unless a man can feel that Ije is certain of liis 
wife’s sympathy, even on points where they 
differ — unless he can thoroughly trust her, and 
feel that she is not only his wife but his 


friend — the marriage is not \vliat marriage 
should be. 

Some ring posies have symbols in the place 
of words, as in the following: 

As God hath made my choyce in thee, 

So move thy heart to comfort me. 

The word ‘heart’ here is represented by a tiny 
heart engraved in the gold. The saiue thing 
occurs on a wedding ring of tlie sixteenth or 
seventeenth century ; the heart in this case i.s 
rudely cut : ‘ Noe (heart) more true than mine 
to you.’ 

lOU has for so long had only one meaning 
attached to it, that it seems strange to find it 
on a s'venteenth-centnry ring in far other 
relation, ‘The love is true that lOU.’ 

Surely the Moninouth.shire man who caused 
Ins wife’s wedding ring to be inscribed, ‘If thee 
dosn’t work, thee shasn’t eat,’ was determined 
that there should be no mistake in wbat he 
required in a wife : the only wonder is how 
any woman could be induced to marry him 
with such a threat before her eyes. The exact 
date of this ring is not known, but it is pre- 
vious to tbe eighteenth century. 

One of the most beautiful of all ring mottoes 
is to be found in a list of posies given in 
The Mysti'ins of Love and Eloquence \hQ\vXoM, 
16.58), ‘More iaitlifn] than fortunate.’ It has 
evidently been the gift of one who.se love had 
been rejected. In the same list is to be found, 
‘A he.art content cannot repent.’ 

It is again becoming fashionable to have 
wedding rings with posies ; and no doubt the 
fact that the Duchess of York had one en- 
graved upon hers will do much to revive the 
old cu-stom. 


RECONCILED. 

We parted where the shadow.s crept 
Along the valley, d<amp and chill, 

And low the wailing breezes sw'ept 
Around the solitary hill ; 

And Love was beaten, back by Pride 
Yfitli .angry word and bitter speech, 

Till, painsing wliere the paths divide, 

We turned in silence, e.ach from e<ach. 

Have we been bappy ? Was the tiling 
We strove for really worth tbe strife? 

What gifts could Scorn and Anger bring 
Save broken vows .and severed life ? 

Oh, sweet blue eyes with trouble dim ! 

Oh, tender glance, half frank, half shy ! 

Love’s cup runs over at the brim, 

And shall we lightly put it by ? 

Dear, lay thine hand in mine once more, 

In perfect tru.st of heart and mind ; 

Tuni to the happier days before, 

Leave we the darker hours behind. 

Prom Life’s dark Past new hopes are born, 

The jarring di.«cords slowly cease ; 

And through an ever-brightening morn 

Sweet Love walks hand in hand with Peace. 

R. S. W. 
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tin's. The cyclist .seems to enter into tlie spirit 
C1(JLIX*G FOR IIExVLTl.I A.AD Qj‘ l^nier.son’s sitying as thoroughly as Thorean 

PLEiib URL. might have clone: ‘Give me health and a clay, 

The pastime oF cycling, at ilr.st only pati-oniscd .and I will m.ilvc the pomp of empires ridic- 
hy athletic youth, has now .spread to evciy clas.s nlon.e.’ hJanj' overdo tin; exercise, then re- 
of the commnnity. The vast improvement in nounce it, or give it a had name ; others, by 
machine?, and the health and exhilaration to ' over-rapid riding in town.?, ni.alce theuiselves 
be gained by the exercise, have had mnch to { public nni.sance.s, and vastly increase the 
do with its popularity alike with aristocracy I dangers of overcrowded streets. The sensible 
and democracy. Like golf, it has come to j cyf;li.st rides for health, increase of knowledge, 
stay, although many who take cycling up ! and amusement. 

for amusement will drop it again as they Though ]\Ir Ruskin was prepared once to 
would do anything else. But there will always j spend all his best bad hingu.age in abusing the 

remain a .strong and incroa.sing contingent, wheel, the world has gone its own mad w;iy, 

fnlly aware, by practical experience, of its ' ami tlie careering mnltitude.s in Battei'.sea Bark 
be.alth and plcirsure giving liowcrs, who will and el.sewbere, on country anil suhnirhan roads, 
place it second to no existing reci'cation. And in crowded town.s, have l.>cen the means of 
so the cyclist awakens fdeepy hamlets and ' creating new mannfactiuvs, which have v.astly 
morihiind iniis ; lishon: to the mnsic.al monotony benefited our home indastries. hlr II. .1. 

of many a hiil hum .and lowland stream ; gets j lj;avson, inventor of the irur-ds’iving safety, 

gle.'imfj and glances of beauty fi'om many a lately estimated the annual outp\it of cycles 
nook and corner of the land, where j-ailway, ^ at over a million, and tlio money spent at 
coach, or his un.'iitled pedestrian power.-’ wouhl ' over ten millions. But in the abs<‘nce, of 
never c.'iny him. Tt has widened a twenty- | .statistic.? this is only guess-work. The bicycle 
mile r.-uliu? to a forty-mile radius, ami in- | tax in France is .said to yield not less than 
creased h.is locomotive powers threefohl. Let ' ,i'80,00h a year. In the United States, where 
no one imagine that there is not a consider- ' cycling has become a greater cr.'ize than wdth 
able auiomit of exertion and fatigue, and .■-ome- [ ns, two hundred and fifty thousand eyelets 
times hardshi[). But it is of a wholesome ' at lea.st were purchased last year; thi.-; 
kind, when kept within limit.?, and phy.sically, i year more than four hundred thousand have 
morally, and socially, the heuefits that cycling ' changed hands. '\Yheii the pro 2 jo.sal was made 
confers on the men of the jiresent day are , .some time ago to impose a tax on cycles, it 
almost unhounded. j was calculated that there were at k'a.'.t eight 

An »-nlliusiastic journalist who had been * hundred thousand rider.? in the United Kingdom. 
Imrniiig the candle at hu'di eiuls betook him - 1 The present season has witnesi-jod quite a 'boom ’ 
self to the wheel, and found it of so much in cycling and a great incre.usc in the nninher of 
Service to ])odv and mind, that he straightway, riders. Ladies have taken more rapidly to the 
in the colunm.s of his ncw.«paper, began to pastime in America and France than in Ejiglnnd, 
advi.sf the whole world to learn the bicycle. The rubber and tlien the pneumatic or inlfatcd 
He could hardly tell the diilorcjice it had lyre have wrought a marvellous I'evolutiim ; 
nmdc to his feeding.? and grn)i;ral health, and he tljc high ‘ordinary,’ the tricyde, and the heavy 
knew of no exerci.se which brought so en-sily ‘solid/ and even the ‘cushion,’ ha V'e in mo.st cases 
such a universal return in good hcalUi, good been relegated to the region of old iron. The 
sj>irits, ;md aniusernent. Mr G. Lacy Hillier, of Pneuinatie Tyre Company, with a capital of 
the Badminton volume on Cycling, confirm.? between one and a half and two million.? 
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sterling, when in full swing, employs nearly one 
thousand hands, and can turn out twelve tliou- 
paiid tyres per week. Coventry, Birmingham, 
^^M)lvcrh!unpton, London, and other towns have 
largely henetited by the cycle trade. 

Sir B. \V. Eichiirdson lias often called atten- 
tion to the benefit of cycling in the case of 
dwellers in towns. Dr Turner linds that nothing 
neutndises better the poison introduced into 
the blood through faulty digestion than gentle 
and continued exorcise on the wheel, ilr A. 
.1. Watson, the English iunateur one-mile and 
five-mile clmmpion in iSbo, confessed that he 
never sullered from i\ny ill ellects, save perhaps 
during the hard days in winter, when pre- 
vented from riding. Dr Andrew Wilson once 
quoted a budget of correspoiuleiicc from ladie.s 
who had tried the wheel, all of which w'as 
in the same direction, provided that over- 
strain was avoided, - Wliere the heart is weak, 
eyeliiig should be left alone. The muscles of the 
leg.s are developed and the circumference of the 
chest increased in the ca.se of healthy ridens. i 

Here are a few hints by a medical man : 
‘Never ride within half-au-hour of a meal, : 
which mean.s either before or after. Wheel tlie 
machine up any hill the mounting of which on i 
the wheel causes any real efibrt. See that the 
clothing round the stomach, imck, and chest is ; 
loose. Have the handle-bar sufficiently raised j 
to prevent stooping. Be as sp,ai‘ing ,as possible j 
of taking fluid.s during a long ride. E.xcept tlio ! 
wind, road, &c., be favourable, never ride more j 
than Leu miles an hour, unlo.ss for very short | 
clistairees, and never smoke while riding.’ 

The cycle as we know it did nob burst upon j 
the world in all its present completeness, but I 
has been a gradual evolution, the woidc of i 
many a bu.sy hand and brain, guided by ' 

experience. A.s far back as ITG? we find that , 

Richard Lovell Edgeworth had something of > 

the nature of a velocipede ; and about the 

.same date, William Murdoch, inventor of ga.s 
for illuminating purpose.^, had a wooden liorse 
of his own invention upon which he rtide to 
school at Cfinnnock. The Dantly Iloi’se of 
the two wheels on wliich the rider sat astride, 
tipping the ground with his feet in order to 
propel the machine, was laughed out of existence. 

In 18-10, a blacksmith named Kirkpatrii^k 
Macmillan, of Courthill, piarish of Ke?r, 
Dumfriesshire, made a c. 3 ’'cle on which he rode 
to Glasgow, and camsed a big sensation on the 
wa 3 ’. The notable fact regarding Macmillan’s 
cycle i.s, that he had adapted clanks and levers 
on the old dandy'- or hobby-horse. Gavin Dalziel, 
of Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire, had a bicycle of 
hi.s own invention in daily use in 184G. There 
was a revival of cycling between 186’7-69. An 
ingenious frenchman, M. Michaux, had some 
year.s before fitted pedals and a transverse 
handle to the front wheel of what came to be 
irrevercntlj'- known as the ‘bone-shaker.’ This 
embryo bicycle had a considerable -vogue, and 
-^vas introduced to Mr Charles spencer’s gym- 
nasium in London in 1868, Yet the bone- 
shaker craze might have died a natural death 
but for the introduction of the rubber tyre and 
other improvements, -Mr James Starley, .of 
. Coventry,, through -whose inventive genius the 
tricycle was evolved from the bicycle, was also 


an improver and pioneer. In the ‘ Rover’ 
bicycle he gave an impetus to the eaiij'- history 
of the machine, which has been crowned in 
the pneumatic tyro, the invention of ,iohn 
Boyd Dunlop, bora at Dreghoi'n, Ayr.diire. in 
ISdd. Mr Dunlop w.a3 eng.uged .u.s a veterinary 
surgeon near Belfa.st, where he built himself an 
air-wlieel from ordinary thin rubber .sheets, with 
rubber A’alve ami plug, idr (J. K. Welcii fol- 
lowed with the detachable tyu’e. 

Now there are lxundred.s of fir‘.st-clas.s 
machines from which to choose, and every' im- 
portant town has one or more agent. One 
sentiment will be echoed by/ every* cyclist of 
expei’ience,# that an inferior bicycle is a co.stly 
investment-— -it costs much in trouble, fiunoy*- 
ance, and repairs. 

A cycling tour is health-giving and enjoy'- 
able -when gone about rationally* and prinlently. 
It is pleasant to plan, and no les.s so to carry- 
out, as it is always the unex])octod which 
liappen.s. There ai'e halts by* llie wayside, 
cnnversution.s with rustics, fine views ; and 
eveiy part of the brain and blood is oxy'genated, 
giving that kind of wholesome inioxicatitm which 
Tliorean said he gainexl bv living in the open 
air. One’s own country is explored as it has 
never been explored before. Some wheelmen 
have been credited with seven and eight thou- 
sand miles in a single so.a.«on. Others, more 
ambitious, have made a track round the globe, 
ilr Thomas Stevens, starting from San Francisco 
in April 188-1, occupied three y'eaits in going 
round the w'orld. Mr T. Allen and iSlr L. 
Sachtleben, two American students, as a prac- 
tical finish to a theoretical education, also 
occupied three years in riding round the 
world — 15,044 miles on the wheel. They 
climbed Mount Ararat by the way, and inter- 
viewed Li Hung Chang, the Chinese viceroy. 
The wheel ridden by these ‘ foreign devils ’ was 
described by one Chinaman as ‘a little mule 
that y'ou drive by the ears, and kick in the 
sides to make him go.’ 

ill’ .Frank G, Lenz, who started from Atnerica 
in June 1892 to ride round the world, was 
nutortunately killed by six Kui'ds, sixty-five 
miles from Erzerouin, betv/een the villnge.s of 
Kuitali and Daliar, on May 10, 1891. 'Fhcre 
liave been many' interesting .shorter t‘i{le.s. ilr 
Walter Goddard of Leeds, and ilr Jame,s 
Edmund of Brixton, started from London and 
rode entirely'- round Europe on wheels ; ilr 
Hugh Callau rodie from Glasgo-u' to the river 
Jordan ; Mr R. L. Jefferson, in 1894, rode from 
London to Constantinople, between ilareh 10 
and May 19. Tliis ymar the same gentleman 
rode from London to Moscow, 4281 mile.s, and 
had nothing good to say' of Russian inns or 
roads. A lady of sixty has done seventy miles 
in one day ; while Miss Bacon, of the [ifxim 
of Eevims, did tweh'e hundred miles in her 
various ups and downs between London, and 
Glasgow during one holiday*. 

The lighter the machine, the more expensive 
it is. Racing-machines are built a.s light as 
twenty pounds in -weight, Romo of the swiftcr-t 
road-riders patronise machines of twenty-si.x or 
twenty-seven pouiuls ; but for all-round work, 
one of thirtj'-three pounds, witliout lamp or bell, 
ia a good average madiine. A.s to speed, we have 
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lad 460 miles in the twenty-fonr honrs fin i a day or two before. He 'had ber-u finite a 

;lie racing-track, and 377 miles on the road, hermit ever since leaving the (jliiee, and it 

Buret, a French rider, has done 515 miles be- was only throjigh Dr Kilpatj'ick that ho 
iween one midnight and another; the Swiss knew anything about what had hec-ii going fin 
wclist Lesna has done 28 miles an hour, wliile ! in his little world. 

Mills and Mr T. A. Edge, in their recent ridel His one way to smother tlm teiTible feeling 

ronr Land’s End to John o’ Groats on a tandem, ’ of disappointmemt from which lie aidibred wal- 
aeat all previous records, doing the joumey in | fighting a new battle in invention, and trying 
diree days, foiir hours, and forty-six minnle;3. lout of divons old nelmlnns lu^lions hi evolve 
A very sensible American rider, when on tonv, j something fi'eidi and .sulistantial, lie had at 
starts shortly after breakfast, and with a brief | last hit upon an idea which promised to be- 
hest for huich, has his day’s work of abfuit | come of value; hut it was far vet t'ruin pfU'fec- 
iifty miles over by four P.M. Then he changes tion ; and the great flifiienlty was l)ow to bring 
imierclothing — a most important and never-l<i- ' it to eomphdion without placing liiniaclf under 
ae-forgotten "matter- lias dinner, am? an enjoy- j an obliga,tion. 

ible ramble over the town or village wlierc | ‘Alisurd !’ cried the doctor one evening in 
lie stays over-night. But he is a luxurious | ihe coiir.so fJ conversation. _‘l’ve oliered to 
log, and not many will carry such an abund- ' advance what money you refpu'j'e as a friend.’ 
nit kit in the triangular bag below the handle ‘But I wish to be independent, doctor.’ 
bar. Imagine three light outing .shirts, three ‘Yes; you’ve grown into a curious fellow, 

suits gauze underclothing, a dark "flannel Idrydc ' Wynyan,’ .«aid Kilpatrick. ‘Wluni yon .are a,? 
mit, laced tanned gaiters, light-weight rublier ' old as I am, you will wake up to the fact 
3 oat, comb; clothes, hair, and tooth brushes; soap I that there is no such thing as independence, 

ind towel, writing-pad and. pencil, map and I We are all depending upon each other more 

matches, and tool' bag ! Many a cyclist carries j or loss. Bah! J haven’t patience with a inan 
% hand camera, and brings liome a permanent , who lets a disappfiinlment fir two ruin his 
record of hia journeys. j whole life. Why don’t you call at South 

It has been well said that many a hoy will | Andley Street?’ 
start in life with a more vigorous constitution i ^Vynyan started, and then said abruptly : 
because of the bicycle, and many a man who i ‘ Because I have no right to be there. 1 am 

is growing old too fast by neglect of active ' only Eubort r)alion’.s discharged .«erv:int.’ 

ex.erci.se will find liim-self rejuvenated by the ‘Well, isn’t a discharged servant, a man, just 
same agency. The doctors tcdl.' ns that as long a.s the same as he u-a.s hefnre he was discharged ? 
one can ride with tlie inoutli shut, the heart is all Wynyan, 1 haven't patience with you. I’m 
riglit. A fillip should be given to the appetite; .sure Eein'e ]ike.s yon. and yet you .-J op away 

whenever this i,s destroyed, and .sleeples.-3ne.SB and leave her to the mer. y of that fellon 

ensues, cycling is being overdone. Brant. A man might to be brave and strong 

A word in clo.sing about accidents, which arc and persistent in hi.s love affair.". Ijonk a,t 

often due to carele.ssne.ss and reckle.ssne.'is. A aiiiniids, how they fight for the (me ihi;y choose 

cyclist has no rigid to ride at ten or fourteen - look at gan)ecock,s and .-tags and calllo, 

mile.s an liour in a crowded tliorouglifare. Ho and — and— and’ 

takes his life — and other peoplebs 1 — in his hands ‘ Doctor." 1’ sngge.Bed Wynyan drylyu 
if he doe.s so. No le,ss i.s caution needed on Dr Kil])atrick brought hi.s list down upon tlic 
hills the twists and turn,j in which are unscfin or table witli a heavy bang, and liis ('yes iiashed 
un familial’, and wbere the bottom of the incline beneath hi.s heavy brows, 

cannot be seen. A.s the saying goes, ‘Better ‘Oonfmmd yon, .sir!’_ he cried; ‘that’s a 

he a coward for half-an-hoiir than a corps(i for cowardly blow beneath, the guui'tl.’ 

the rest of your lifetime.’ But experience is ‘NoLhiiig of the kind, doctor. Tho.se who 

tiie best guide, and no hard and Lest rules can ]day _at bowls Vtou know the rest.— -Ilow 

be laid down fur exceptional circumstances. iis. Mis.s Bryne?’ 

doctor’s angry look biicame ]>iteon.s, and 

he sighed and became the wea'ic man at once. 

A N ELECTRIC S P A E K.* ‘Don’t ask me,’ he said witli a groan. ‘ Poor 

woman: it’s very tci'rible,’ 

CXCAVTUU xviir.-~THE SPREADING OE A NEl’. ‘Infatuated ns^ever?’ 

‘aIy dear iijR Wyntan— -Papa asks me to ‘‘Worse my'- boy, worse. It makes my life a 

write ami ."ay that he is afraid you did not nikery.’ 

take hi.s invitation seriously, for you have let cures many troubles,’ said ’\Vynyan. 

three week." pass since you were here last. He ‘‘ fGul everything eome.s 

wuiiM like a little iiifonual cli.at witi, you. T hat « euoiifil) 

Wc are at liome on Tnes&ys, and ive ahall I y»'Ve "gl't r'l" ‘.’"'V 

be so Ideated to see yon.-Te/y smeerety you.a, | rn’i-c Oe wrens side ol fiiy and the 

^ ^ rl. . t 1 h'dy IS— well, never mind— I don’t exact iv 

J.npoaa. .J 

It had been a very cheerless time, and one has to wait very long — eh? You understand?’ 
hour Y’ynyau h.)oked: back npion the eveuto . ‘ Yes, 1 understand,’ said Wynyan.—'' .By tlie 
connected with Eohert Dallou’.s death as having way, 1 have had a very warm invitation from 
taken place year," ago ; at another, they seemed the Count to visit there — to attend one of hi,-; 
to be as i’l-esh as if they Inul only haiipjened friendly evenings.’ 

‘Can ji-ou play a good game of chess'? Do- 
cause if so; go.’ 
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‘ Chess ? I ’ve no time for chess,’ cried 
Wynyan iinpat-ienth'. 

‘ I meant ]it‘e’.s chess, boy,’ said the doctor, 
becondn;^ strong again )i.s soon as his amour 
was shelved. ‘If you can, go and see them, 
and make the be.st of it. Ho wants you to do 
something for his confoinidcd country.’ 

•' Yes ; lie seems very patriotic.’ 

‘Ball! There is hardly such a tiling as a 
patriot. It generally means pelf, power, or 
place. Yes, go and see him. Make some money 
out of him if you can. Hay while the sun 
shines. He’ll pitch you over as soon as he has 
got all he wants.’ 

*Then you’d go?’ 

‘ Certainly, ’ said the doctor, as a thought 
occurred to him. ‘A man like yon has no 
business to shut himself up.’ 

The doctor said no more, but his few words 
had weight enough to send his visitor to the 
Count’s on the appointed night, for Wynyan’s 
mind was in the balance. 

There were only three or four people in 
Villar Endoza’s salon, and upon Wynyan’s name 
being announced, his reception from father and 
daughter was paternal and aflectionate. 

‘So very glad, my dear Wynyaii,’ said the 
Count. 

‘At last,’ said Isabel with a reproachful look. 
‘I have been trying .so hard to think out what 
we could liave done to offend 3 'ou.’ 

‘What nonsense!’ said Wynyan, as he sat 
down upon the vis-u-vis near his young hostess. 
‘You forget that I am a busy man, and not 
much given to society.’ 

‘But you need not neglect your friends,’ she 
.said with a slight pout, and a look that would 
have made some men’s pulses stir. 

At that moment Endoza came up, and gave 
his daughter a hint to go and talk to one of 
their guests. 

‘ He fancies he is being neglected,’ said the 
Count apologetically to Wynyan; ‘and lie is 
very old.’ 

‘ I shall soon be back, Mr Wynyan,’ said 
IsabeT wi til another smile and look, before she 
glided off, with the Count watching her pen- 
sivelyj his hand upon Wynyan’s arm, and Ids 
heail on one side. 

‘ I ought to be a happy man, Wynj’-an, wij;li 
sucli a child. She makes iiiy life here hear- 
able amidst all niy troubles and anxieties,’ 

‘I suppose you do have a very busy time,’ 
said W,ynyan. 

‘Hardly an hour to call my own. You see 
I am heart and soul with the President in his 
intense love of our country. Almost his last 
words to mo were; “Endoza, our land i.s small, 
but we will make it great. lYork with me, 
and we will have the republic honoured among 
nations !”’ 

‘A most worthy desire,’ 

‘Is it not, .sir? Well, we have clone much, 
but we will do more —1 say VJe, because I 
fancy that I can claim to have done a little.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said ^Vyiiyan. ‘ I remember how 
you worked about the arrangements for the 
electric lighting of your capital’ 

‘Yes. Add to it my troubles of the line of 
raouutain railwajv’ 

‘And that has succeeded?’ 


‘It is a triumph, sir,’ cried the Count enthu- 
siastically. ‘Tlieu tlie clocks at our principal 
port are rapidly being compU-ited : good roads 
are opening up the country ; our postal service 
i.s still wanting, but woiulerfullv improved, and 
the telegraph is gradually .spreading to the 
extreme point. Now we are striving hard to 
rai.se the status of our navy.’ 

‘You must be .spending largo snm.s !’ 

‘Yes; but what matter? As our President 
says, our credit is good ; there is no difficulty 
about a loan, and the riches of the country 
are being developed. It is a wonderful country, 
Mr Wynyan. Tlie mining wealth is prodigious, 
and the capitalists are coming in to assist in 
its development. Several English companies 
have been formed and are doing marvellously 
well. Ah ! it is a glorious country, my dear 
Wynyan : eternal sumshine, a delicious climate, 
a smiling land. All we want is enterprise and 
brains. We want young men of genius to come 
to our help. We can give them the heartiest 
welcome, the highest rewards cand po.sitions, 
.such as the}" can never win amongst your fog,§. 
You, of course, are settled and prospei'ous here, 
otlierwise what a position I could offer you as 
an engineer. For instance, there is our navy.’ 

‘But I am not a shipbuilder, sii’,’ said the 
young man, smiling. 

‘No,’ said the Count, taking his vi.sitor by 
the coat lapel, ‘ we have shipbuilders ; but ships 
must have motive power.’ 

Wynyan started slightly. 

‘It seems to me, my dear sir, that the days 
of steam are numbered. We are ambitious-^ 
we desire that our vessels shall surpass those 
of the rest of the world, and w'e would give 
to tlie man who could come and endow the 
great monsters we build with life and power, 
everything he liked to demand. It would be a 
grand futui’e, sir, for such an individual. iDo 
you know any such man with the requisite 
brains?’ 

W^myan was silent. 

‘All! j"ou think. Do so, my dear Wynyan : 
you would be helping me greatly ; but he minst 
be what you call clever— very clever.’ 

‘ Yes, be must have brains, sir,’ said Wynyan, 
with bis brow growing knotty. 

‘And for reward, wealth, honour, and a 
home in a lovely country, the adoration of our 
people, and perhaps the smiles of a high-born, 
beautiful wife. My dear Wynyan, is not that 
a prospect for a clever, ambitious young 
man?’ 

‘ Ye.s, a grand prospect, sir.’ 

‘Ah! if you had been free, and T could have 
tempted you to join heart and soul with, us !’ 

He ceased speaking, and Y’‘yny;ui stood gaz- 
ing into the past, where all was black, and tlien 
into the future, wliere all might be bright. 
Why should he not seize the bait ? It coubl 
not, be knew, be all that the Count bad said ; 
but it was an opportuniiy such as miglit never 
occur again, llero there seemed to be no 
chance whatever ; there be could for certain 
make bis way. And what did he saj"— a motor 
for their navy? Then, too, wdiat home had he? 
Why should he stay in England, eating out 
his heart in de.spair, while Brant rose to afflu- 
ence 1 The temptation was strong, and just 
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then he ionufl LsabeL.* eye.-i fixed upon liiin, j 
iuid Ik-*,!' face iifc up as .slie caiij^hf. liis glance. ' 
‘Tiiho the ppud the L;ud,s provide yon,’ lie; 
iiivoluiitanly fjuol'ed, ainl at the luonient the 1 
iloor o]i(itu*,d, and the servant announced : | 
‘Miss i-hync. .Miss Dalton, and .M.i' Brant: 
Dalton.’ i 



, THE CARRYING-TRADE OF THE 
WORLD. 

Of all the industries of the world, that which 
is concerned with the interchange of tlie pro- 
iliK'.ts of nations is sulTiused with t!^e mo.st iu- 
tere.st for the lfirge.st niiniiber of people. Not 
only is the number of tho.se who go down into 
the .sea in ship.s, and who do busines.s on the 
great waters, legion, but three-fourths of the 
population of the globe are more or less de- 
pendent on their enterprise. The ocean-carrying 
trade we are accustomed to date from the time 
of the PluEnieians ; and certainly the Phoeni- 
cian.s were daring marinera, if not exactly scien- 
tific navigators, and their ships were pretty 
well acquainted with the waters of Europe and 
the coasts of Africa. But the Phamicians 
were rather merchant-adventurers on their own 
account than ocean-carriers, as, for instance, 
tlie Arabian.s were on the other side of Africa, 
acting a.s the intermediaries of the trade betvceen 
Egypt and East AWca and India. In the 
early days, too, thei’e is x'eason to believe that 
the Chine.sB were extensive oeean-ci.U'j'ier.s, .send- 
ing their junks both to the Arabian Gulf and 
to the ports of Hindustan, hmg before Alex- 
ander tile Great invaded India. But there i.s 
nothing more remarkable in the history of 
inaritime commerce than the manner in wliich 
it has changed hand.s. 

Even down to the beginning of the piresent 
century, almost the whole of the carrying-trade 
of tlie Baltic and the Mediterranean wais in the 
liaiuls of the Danes, Norwegian.s, and Germans, 
while our own harbours were crowded with 
foreign ships. This wa.s one of the effects of 
our peculiar Navigation Laws, under which tliey 
were ,so protected that there was hardly a trade 
oitcu to Briti.sh \u3sse],‘:. It is, indeed, just ninety 
yeans since Briti.-;!! ship-owners made a formal 
and earnest appeal to the Govermnent to 
remove the exi.sting shackles on the foreign 
trade of the country, and to promote the de- 
vclo[imeut of commerce with the .American and 
West Indian colonics. One argument of the 
lime was the necessity for recovering and de- 
veloping the Mediterranean tr.ade, a;j afford- 
ing one of the be.«t avenues for tlio cmploy- 
ment of shipping and the proniotion of inter- 
national commerce. It was a trade of which 
England had a very considerable share in. tlie 
time of Henry \"IL, who may very fairly b.e 
regarded as the founder of British merchant 
shipping. He not only built siiip.s for himself 
for trading purposes, but encouraged others to 


do so, and even lent them nmney for tlie pur- 
pose. And it was to the Atedilermnean that 
he chiefiy directed his attention, in. e,iger com- 
petition with the argosies of Venice and Genoa. 
There resulted a perfect iieefc of what were 
caileil Hall ship.s’ engaged in canying woollen 
fabrics and other British products to Italy, 
Sicily, Syria, and the Levant, and in bringing 
home cargoe.s of .silk, cotton, wool, carpets, oil, 
spices, ami wine. 

Steam }ia.s worked a Giangr; in I'avwur of this 
country nowhere more remarkably than in tlio 
Alediterranean trade. When the tra'ie b«-gau i.o 
I'evive for sailing-vcs.-els, by a removal of some 
of the irksome re.4rietion.«, Lisbon wa.s iho 
most important port on the llierian Pen insula for 
Briti.sh shipping. Tiierc was a weekly mall 
service by sailing-packets betwimn Fai month and 
Lisbon, until tlie Admiralty put on a steamer. 
Some time in the ‘ tbirties,’ two young Seotch- 
inen named Brodie AVillcox aiul Avlliur Ander- 
son, had a .small fleet of sailing-vessels engaged 
in the Periinsulur trade, and about the year 
1834 they chartered the steamer A'ai/id 7h;- from 
the Dublin and London Steam-packet Company.: 
This wa.s the beginning of the great Penirrsulur 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Conqiany, destined 
to revolutioni.se the canyiiig-trnde both of the 
Mediterranean and the Ea^t. When tl a-; Spanish 
Government negotiated for a line of .steamers 
I to be established between England and Spain, 
AVillcox and AiKler.‘=ou took up the ]iroject, 
organised a small company, ami acquired some 
steamens, which at first did not pay. They 
per.sevei'ed, liowever, until .shippers .saw the 
superiority of the ne.w ve.'Jsidr. to the old sailer.'?, 
and at last the Peninsular Company obtained 
the first mail-contract t'Vt*r entered into by the 
English Government'. Tliis was in ],S37 : ami 
the Guiiard and Royal Aiail (Wer-t hidiati) liner 
were not e.stabliHheil until 1840. In a couple of 
years the Peninsular Gompniiy extemltd their 
line through the Straits to Malta ami Alex- 
andria, ami again to Corfu ami tlio Levant. 
In 1840 tliey a]:)plied for ami olitained a charter 
as the Peninsular and (b-iental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, with the object of establi.sliing 
a line of steamer.s on the other side of the 
Isthmus of Suez, from which have dovedoped the 
great ramifications to imiia, Ch.ina, .iapau, the 
Straits Settlements, and An.-^tralia. It was, in- 
deed, through the Alediterrano.'in that we ob- 
tained our first hold on the liastei'ii carrying- 
trade. 

In considering the development of maritime 
cmnmei’ce, it is always to be remembered that 
, the design of Columbu.s am! the early navigators 
I in sailing we.stward.s was not to find .America, 

I but to find a new way to India, and Far 
I Cathay. Alighty as Anmriea become in the 
I woriil’.s ecemomy, its fir:st ficcupaiion v.’a.s only an 
, incident in the struggle for the trade of the 
I Far Itlast. But witli ihe occu])ation of Amcrioa 
! came two new developments in thi.s carrying- 
I trade — munely, one across the Atlantic, nml one 
I 11 ] (on ami acro.sa the Pacific. To the eventful 
, year in wliicii so many great enterpriso.s were 
j ifonnded^ — namely, 1.340--VVC trace the hegin- 
! ning of .steam-carrying on the Pacific, for in 
I tliat year William Wheelwright took or sent 
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! tilt; first steatiier round Cajte Horn, as the 
' pioueer of tho great Pacitio Steam Navigation 
; Coinpiuiy. Within about a donen years there- 
; after, the Americans had .some lift}' steamers 
i consliuitly engaged on the Pacilic coasts of the 
two Continents' besides tho.se of the English 
company. Out of one of those Pacific lines 
grew Commodore YanderbiU’.s Nicaragua Transit 
, Company, a double service of two lines of 
sleamer.s, one on each .side of the Continent, 

. with an overland comiection through Nicaragua. 

; Out of anotlier grow the New Tork and San 
i h'rancisco line, connecting overland across the 
! Isthmus of Panama— -whore IM. de Ijesseps did 
1 not succeed in cutting a Canal. And out of 
! yet another of tliese Pacific enterprises, all 
i' stimulated by Wheelwright’s success, grew in 
' the course of yearis a line between San Francisco 
; and .Hawaii, and another between San Francisco 
1 and Australia, Some forty years ago the boats 
' of this last-named line used to run down to 
Panama to piek iiji ]tas.seiiger,s and traffic fi’om 
! Europe, and it i.s iuterestiug to recall that at 
that period the de.sigii wris greatly favoured of 
’ a regular steam service between England and 
Australia rid Panama. A company \va,s pro- 
; jecLed for the purpose : but it came to nothing, 
for v.'iriou.s reasons not nece,ssary to enter upon 

■ here. .But as long ago as the early fifties, when, 
j the Panama Pailway was in course of construc- 
i tion, there were eight separale lines of steamers 

on the Atlantic meeting at Aspinwall, and five 
on the Pacific meeting at Panama. Later on, 
'when the Americans had completed their irou- 
, roads from ocean to ocean across their o%vu 
dominions, they started liue.s of steamers from 
San .Francisco to China and Japan. And latei* 
still, when the Canadian Pacific Railway was 
completed aci’os.s Canada, a British line of ships 
wa.s started across the Pacific to Far Cathay. 
So that the dream of the old navigators ha.s, 
I . after all, been practically realised, 
j The repeal of the eormlaw.s gave an immense 
' impetus to Briti.sh .shipping, by opening up 
j now lines of traffic in grain with the ports of 
I the Baltic, the Black Sen, and Egypt ; and the 
i exteu.^iou of .steamer communication created 
' another* now carrying-husiuess in the transport 
of coals abroad to innumerable coaling-stations. 
Thus demand goes on creating supply, astd 
supply in turn creating new demand. 

I From the old fruit and grain .sailers of the 
, Mediterruiiean trade have developed such exten- 
sive concerns as the Cumird liyc (one of whose 
hegiiinings was a service of steamers between 
I Liverpool and Havre), which now covers the 
whole jMeditei'raneau, and extends across the 
Atlantic to New York and Boston ; the Anchor 
line, which began with a couple of boats run- 
ning between the Clyde and tire Peninsula, and 
' now covers all the Mediterranean and Adriatic, 
aird extends from India to America ; the Bibby 
lino, which began with a steamer between 
Liverpool and Marseille, s, and now covers every 

■ part of the Mediterranean (Leylancl line), and 
1 spreads out to Burma and the Straits. These 
I are but a few of many examples of how the 
j great carrying -lines of the Avorld, east and west, 
I have developed from modest enterprises in inid- 
{ Europe,' And even now the goods teaffic between 
• the llediteri’aneau and the United Kingdom, 


North Europe and America, is le,s.s in the hands 
of the.^iO great lines than in that of the vast 
fleets of ocean tramps, both sail and steam. 

One of the most wonderful developments in 
the carrying-trade of the world is the concern 
known as the Me.ssagei‘ies Ataritimes of France 
— now probably the largest steamer-owning co- 
partnery in the world. Prior to the Crimean 
Wax*, there wa.s an enterprise called the Mes.sa- 
geries Imperiales, which was engaged in tlie 
land-carriage of mails through France. In 1851 
this company entered into a contoct with the 
French Government for the conveyance of 
mails to Italy, Egypt, Greece, and the Levant ; 
and a.s ye&rs went on, the mail subsidie.s became 
so heavy that the entexpidse was pi’actieally a 
national one. Ituring the wav, the Messageries 
Company’s ve.?sels were in such demand as 
tran-sporls, &c., that the com])any had to laqiidly 
create a new fleet for mail purposes. With 
peace came the difficulty of employing the 
enoruiou.'^ly augmented lleet. .New lines of 
mail and cargo boats were tberciore .succes- 
sively established between France and the 
Danube and Black Sea ; .Box'deaiix ami Brazil 
and the River Plate ; A1 ar.se ille.s aii-d India and 
Ghina, &c. In fact, the Ale.^.sageries Gonnpaiiy’s 
rauxitieations now' extend from Fx*anee to Great 
Britain, South America, the whole of the 
AlediteiTauean. the Levant, the Black Sea, the 
Red Sea, the Indian Ocean and the Cliinxi Sea.s, 
and the Soi,xth .Pacific. 

Few people, perhapis, hxive any conception of 
the iiumbei‘.s of regidar and highly oi'ganised 
.lines of steamers now connecting Europie xmd 
Amei’ica, Besides the Messageries, the Austro- 
Hungarian Lloyd’s aixd the Italian mail lines 
run betvveexi the Alediterx’anean and the River 
Plate. Argentina and Brazil are connected with 
ditfereiit parts of Europe by about a dozen 
line.s, Betw'een the United States and .Europe 
there are now about thirty distinct regular 
Hues of steamers caiTying goods xind passenger.s ; 
and about a dozen more cjiivying goods only. 
Four of tlie.se ]iue.s an; direct witlx Gei'inaxiy, 
two ■with Fi'ama*. Bvo witlx Hullaml, two with 
Belgium, one with Denmaxk, and two with 
Italy, 0110 of which is imder the British ilag. 
All the rest of the passenger line.s and ximst 
of the cai’go lines, I'lm between the United 
Kingdom axid the United Stales. As fox* the 
‘tramps’ steaming ami sailing between Noith 
America and Europe, tiuxy sire of xill naiion.s ; but 
again the xnxijority lly the Eiitish flag, though 
once ixpon a time the Ainerican-huili elitiper.s, 
of graceful liiie.s and ‘sky-scraping’ inu&t.s, xaxed 
to monopolise the Atlantic carrying-trade under 
the stars and stripes. Once upon xr Lime, too, 
these beautiful American clip]>ei’s had the bulk 
of the China tea-trade, and of the Auglo- 
Austrxilian general trade. ]3ut they wex'e run 
off the face of the w’aters by the Navigatioxi 
Law's of America and the shipping eiitei'pi'ise 
of Britain. The great and gi'owiiig trade 
between the United States and India, too, i.s 
HOW' nearly xiU carried in British ve.«sels : and a 
lai'ge p.art of the regular steam service between 
New York and the 'We.st lndie.s is under the 
British (lag. That a change will take place 
when Amex'ica follows the advice of President 
Cleveland, and repeals the la\v.s wlxiclx foi*bid 
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Ameiicans to own vessels built abroad or in the steamer teillie some of tlie foreign i 

niaiiiie<l by foreigner?, i? pretty rerUiin. lines are eagerly Indding lor a -'hare, trimi- 

'With regard to India, the growtli in the lardy, a new oarrying-i.ra,do, luis ljei;n of i|niie 
carrying-trade has been onunnoiis ainoo A'as.'fi recent yoars deveiojjod by ilie. opening up (/f 
clii Gama, I'onr linndred years ago, found his South Africa, and this is practically nil in 
way round the Gape of Good Hope to Calicut. British liands. ! 

For an entire ('ciilury, down to KiOO, the J’ortu- An iuqiorLnut item of inteniutional carriage 
gue.sa iuoiio]>uli&od the trade of the Kast, and as uf recent rlevelopiueut is tlie mineral oil of 

numy us two and three hundred of their ships America, and Biussia. Tim carriage uf thche 

would often be gathered together in the port of luls is a trade of ibclf. Another special branch 

ttua, taking in cargo for diffcivut Eastern and of the world’s carrying-trade i.s connected with 
Eniopean poiis. 'i’u-day, Goa is a dc.serted tlie soa-li.sheric.s. All the iishing-grounds of 

port, and the I’orLiignest! Ihig is rarely seen — it the Atlantic and North Sea may he said to be 
ship or two pi'i' unnnm now being .sullicicnt for now connected with the con.siiming maria Is by 
all the iritde bctwemi Portugal iind'' India. In .services of .‘dcamcj-.s. Tlie ml-fisliers oil the 

the cejituiy of P<)rtngiie.‘-e [irospcrity fJie Mngli.sh I’ank.s of 'N'cwbninilhuid tran.sfer tlidr dried 

ilfig was hardly known in Ea.st<‘rn watens. It and salted fish to vessels which speed them 
wa,s the Dutch who drove out the Portuguese; to the good Catholics of Spain and France 
and the reason why the Dutch were tempt, ed and Italy, just as the steam auxiliaries bring 
out to India was because the rich cargoes to London the harvests gathered by the boats 
brought home by the Portuguese could not on the Dogger Bank. 

he disposed of in Portugal, and liad to be It is computed that on the great ocean high- 
taken to Amsterdam, or llotterdain, or Antwerp, ways there are not fewer than ten thousand 
wliere tlie opulent Dutch mercliants piircha.sed large and high-powered steamers eonstantly 
them for ro-distvihulion througdiout Eurojie. employed. If it he wondered how sailing- 

This is how the Dutch came into dii'ect rela- vesaols can uiaintain a place at all in ibe 

tioms with tile Indian trade before the Engii.sJi, race of competition in Liie world’s carrying- 
and why Barentz and others tried to find u near trade, a word of explanation may lie offered, 

way to India for the Dutch vessels , by way of Do not suppose that , o,nly , rough and low- 

the north of Europe and Asia. Failing in the valued cargo i.s left for the sailers. They 
north, the Dutch followed the Portuguese , round still have the bulk of the cotton and wheat 

the Cape, and reaching Suinatra, founded the and otlier valuable products, not only because 

wide dominion of Netherlands-India. This occu- they can carry more cheaply; but because 
pation was effected before 1600 ; and between transport by sailing-ves.sels , gives the merchant 
that year and 16*70 they e.\'pelled the Portii- a wider clioice of market. Cargoe.s of sfaple 
gueae from every part, of the Eastern Archi- products can al:wa 3 ^s be isold ,‘to arrive’ at 
pelago, : from Malacca, from Ceylon, from the some given port, and it is cheaper to put 

.Malabar Ckva.st, and fronr Maciassf^^^^^ them afloat thaii to, warehouse them ashore and 

The Dutcli ill turn enjoyed a monopoly, , of wait for an ordeiv 

the Indian trade, for about, a hundred years., 'What, then, are tlie proportions borne by 1 lie 

Then with the rise of Clive came the downfall several maritime nations in this great intur- 
of the Dutch,, and, by 1811 they were, stripped national carrying-trade I The , qiKiHtion i.s not 
of eveiy pos.session they had in the East, one which can lie answered wilh ab.sohUe 
Late.r, we gave them back Java ami Sumatra, precision, but the tables of the Marine Depart- 
with Vi’liich Holland now does a large trade, ment of the Board of Trade enable one to iiiiil 
re.sei*ved e.xelusively to Dutch vessels. But in an, approximate answer. The late.st return, 
Hindustan the Dutch have not a .single posses- publi.sl.ied in 1894, contains the .statistics (for 
sion, and it is doubtful if in all the Indian the most part) down to 1893, which i.-^ 
Peninsula there are now a hundred Dutchmen sufficiently recent. In that year the tonnage 
: re.sideiit. <%f steam and .sailing vessels of all natioiuditir.s 

Two immen.se streams of trade are constantly in the foreign trade entering and clearing at 
.setLiug’; to and fj'Om Iirlia and Europe througli ^lons in the United Kiii.gdom was 7-1,635,847, 
j the tSuoz Canal and r(,)und the Caps. Not i of which 6-1,148,664 tons wore Briti.sli, and 
only is the bulk of that trade conducted bjM 20,484,183 tons were foreign. In The . foreign 
! the Vvudl-kuown Peninsular and Oriental, IBritlsii ' total, the largest jiroportions were Nomyegian, 
India, City, Clan, Anchor, and other lines 5,013,533 tons ; German, 3,789,702 tons ; Dutch,, 
(though the Messageries Maritime?, North 2,155,707 toms ; Swedish, 1,848,850 tons ; Danish, 

; German Lloyd’, s, and other foreign lines have 1,772.837 tons ; and Frencli, 1,787,538 ton.-i. 

I no moan share), hut the wliole coast-iiue of Tlie Teutonic nicer, liavc thus the mo.'t of the 
! India i- .served by the steamers of the Brithii- ocean-carrying ; the United Stales proportion of 
; India and Asiatic lines ; and British ve?.sol.s ! the above total was only 464,468 ton.s. 

I conduct the most of tlie carrying-trade between j So far the Uuitt-d Kingdom. Now let ns .see 
I India and Australia, China, Japan, the Straits, I what part P-rilish hlnppiug ]ilayR in the foivign 

I Mauritius, &c. | trade of other counlries. In Poai3nia-iti-Euro])e 

■ A. new curry ing-trade was created when the ! tbo entrances and clearances were 9,319,-806 
' Australasian colonies were foumled one after j tons -- of which 4S-2 per cent, was British; 

! the other — in the taking out of home manufac- j Norway, b.'tal 5,775,203 tons — Britiiih jiri.’iportion, 
i tures, implement.;, machinery, fee., and bringing ' 12-7 pier cent. ; Sweden, 11,4-16,173 tons~-BritiUh 
; back wool and tallow; and then gold, wheat, ! proportion, ]9‘1 ]ter cent; Germany, 22,405,872 
: fruit, ;uul frozen meat. This colonial ti'ade is toiis -“Briii.sh proportion, 36 ’4 per ceiih; 'Holland, 

, I now divided between .sailers and steamer?, and j 11,845,875 ton.‘ 3 --Briti,sh proportion, 6U'2 p>or 
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<jcnt, ; France, 28,120,5^14 tons— propor- 
tion, 44'() per cent. ; Portugal, 11,082,049 tons 
— British proportion, 51 -0 per cent. ; Italy, 
13,943,927 tons— Briti.sh proportion, 43'6 per 
cent. ; 'United States, 33,504,271 tons — Briti.slx 
proportion, 51 ‘G per cent. (Some of the above 
iignres refer to 1802, but are the latest avuil- 
able.) 

Not to multiply diy statisties, however, we 
will give the total tonnage of merchant vessels 
(steam and sail) belonging to the British 
Empire in 1 893, the ilgiu'es being the net 
tonnage of the .Board of Trade, not the gross 
tonnage of .Lloyd’s .Register, which come.s out 
considerably more: 

Tons. 

Uri itod Kiixgdoin 8,778,503 

Canada and Newfoiindiand,. 986,759 

Australasia 365,058 

Briti-sli .India and Ceylon 65,413 

Other British Possessions 170,834 j 

Total tonnage of British Empire. ..10, 365,567 i 

Let us now, for comparison, give the total j 
tonnage of the merchant navies (steam and 
sail) of the principal maritime countries of 
the xvorld : 

Tori.s. 

ilnasia (estiinatol 600,000 

FinL'ind .' 257,854 

Norway 1,744,993 

•Swuclon 548,711 

Denmarlc 318,837 

Uennany 1,511,579 

Holland' 292,763 

Ktdgiujii 70,395 

Franco 905,606 

Italy 811,264 

Austria- n unwary 196,647 

Gi’occo 311,550 

United :State.s (oversea trade) 899,803. 

jt 11 (lake and river trade) ... 3,925,268 

Total 12,295,270 

Roughly .'^peakiiigf, then, the Bi’ifcish Empire 
owns about five-eieveuth.s of the entire shipping 
of the world. Even so recently as thirty years 
.ago, about two-third.s of the ocean-carrying 
trade was performed by sailing-vessels ; to- 
day, about four-lU’ths of it is peiJormed by : 
.‘^teamor.s. 


A DEPARTURE 'FROM TRADITION. 

CHAPTER II. 

I .SHALL never forget the grryxhic descriptive 
power my cook betrayed when .she told me 
about the black beetle.?. The very simplicity 
of her language and the directness of her 
thought made me feel as if the horrid things 
were crawling slowly up my back. I am not 
inteiusted in zoology, and I flew out and con- 
sulted Cliarles, the groom, who prides himself 
on liis veterinary arts. I don’t know what was 
done, I thought it safer not to ask. Then, no 
sooner did the beetles .sink into oblivion, tlian 
it appeared that the kitchen swarmed with 
mice, and that a particularly powerful-looking 
one had sent the kitclien-iuaid into hysterics. 
I again consulted Cliarles, and he suggested a 
cat ; so, when I was passing through the village, 
I told the postmistress that I would give any. 


child a shilling who would bring me a fine, 
healthy kitten. The following day was Satur- 
day, and there was a meet at Sir Patrick 
Christie’s. The weather was perfect, and we 
found almost immediately, and had a glorious 
run. On the way home, spattered and weary 
and hungry, I suddenly nearly jumped out of 
my saddle, and an emphatic expression rose to 
my lips. I had completely forgotten to order 
the dinner ! 

All the way back I was hot and cold with 
miseiy and anxiety. What might not have 
happened in my absence 1 Had that stout cook 
been kind, and risen to the occasion ? Or had 
she — horrofs ! — .sent up to my wife ? Or had 
she simply taken no steps whatever, and .should 
we sit down to flowers and salt and dinner- 
rolls? 

When I got home I slunk into the back 
premise.?, avoiding the half-opened drawing-room 
door. I found James in the pantry cleaning 
knives and whistling — happy dog ! I would 
rather it had been one of the maids ; but I 
was desperate. 

Mames,’ I whispered, ‘what has cook done, 
do you know?’ 

James grinned. ‘She’.? egsiting herself, sir.’ 

*Yes, yes, I daresay I — But she has managed 
somehow, I suppoise?’ 

■‘She says, sir, she ain’t agoing to give ’em 
notiiink, not if they starves, sir!’ 

I sciuared my shoulders. ‘You need not 
repeat what cook allowed herself to remark in 
the privacy of tlie kitelieu,’ I told him sternly. 
— ‘Has she actually cooked no food?’ 

James stared at me. ‘ Well, sir, we could 
’ardly expect ’er for to cook anythink, .sir, 
under the circumstances, sir; but Mai’y— .she ’s : 
a tender-’earted gal, Mary— she (lid make bold 
to ask a drop o’ milk.’ . 

‘Milk!’ I ejaculated. 

‘Yessir. Mary said, sir, say.s she, being so 
young, sir, says she, and none o’ their fault, it 
go to ’er ’eart for to ’ear ’em squeak.’ ' 

‘Enough of this, James!’ I cried angrily. 
‘This is not the way to speak of your urhstress 
and myself. I will see cook.’ 

LI don’t rightly iindenstaiKl you, sir, a-siu’ 
yer pardon, but I warn’t speaking of the missus 
I and you, sir. But I -wouldn’t go a-near cook, 
sir, not if I was you- -no, I wouldn’t ! She .?ay.s 
you’ve (lone it o’ purpose lo piague ’er. She’s 
; in a orful way along of them cats,’ he added 
! confidentially. 

! ‘Cals? What cats?’ 

i ‘YTiy, .sir, thit’s what I’ve been a-telling you 
of. 1 thought as you was axin’.’ 

‘YJiat cate?’ I repeated, a growing disquiet 
' creeping over me. 

! ‘Why, the cats as you sent in from the vil- 
lage, sir 1 Twenty-oue ’as arrive<l, and they he 
still coming, all sizes. Ten tabbies, sir, nothink 
to ..speak of ; two whites, sir, which I ’ear is 
generally deaf ; five black as soot, sir ; two 
sandy, and one- tortoiseshell as is wuth keeping. 
Cook’s egsited.’ 

The dinner paled by comparison. Beetle.?, 
mice, cats ! It was as ba,d as the plagues 
of Egypt, I went up and tubbed and changed. 
The dinner %vas excellent, and I gave orders 
that every child should be sent for, and given 


; Friuice, 285120,524 tous— British propor- 
tion, 44 ’G per cent. I Portugal, 11,082,049 tons 
— lU'ilisli proportion, ol'O per cent.; Italy, 
13,94M,927 tons^ — British pi’oportion, 43'6 per 
cent. ; United States, 33,504,271 tons—Britisli 
pi’opurtion, 51 ‘6 per cent. (Some of the above 
figures refer to 1892, but are the latest avail- 
able.) 

Xot to multiply dry statistic.s, however, we 
will give the total tonnage of merchant vessels 
(.stoiim and sail) beloiiging to the Bril/isli 
Empire in 1S93, the 1ignrc.s being the net 
tonnage of the Board of Trade, not the gross 
tonnage of Lloyd’s Register, which comes out 
considerably more : 

Tons. 

United Kiiigilnin S,77.S,riO:l 

Canada and N'ewfoundlaud *J.sr>,759 

Australasia 3Gr>,05vS 

British India and Ceylon tirvllll 

Other British Possessions 170,834 

T’otal tonnage of IJritiah Einpire...l0, 305,507 

Let us now, for comparison, give the tcdal. 
tonnage of the merchant navie.s (sletim and 
anil) of the principal maritime countries of 
the world : 


Tons. 

KuBsia (estimate) 500,(100 

Finland 257,8.54 

hlorway 1 ,744,0113 

Sweden .548.711 

Denmark. 3US,<S37 

tier many 1,511,570 

llol Ian d 202. 7 1)3 

Bulgiinn.. 70,305 

Franeje 90.5. 006 

Italy 811 ',204 

..\nstria- H miyary. lUO, 647 

. (Ireeoe.,... .311,550 

United States (oversea trade) 899,803 

' H n (lake and river trade) ... 3,925,268 

Total 12,295,270 

Roughly speaking, then, the British Empire 
owns about live-elevenths of the (iutirc shipping 
of the world. Even so recently as thirty years 
ago, about two-thirds of the ocean-carrying 
tr.-ide w;i.s performed by Siuling-ve.'j.sel.'i ; to- 
chug about four-tifth-s of it is performed by 
.steamers. 


A DEPARTURE FROiM TRADITION. 

oh;.vi’TF.r II. 

I iSHAi.c never forget the graphic descriptive 
power uiy cook betrayed ndren, she told me 
about the black beetles. The very .siiupIiL-ity 
of ber language and the directness of her 
tliouglifc mads me feel as if the horrid t.hings 
were crawling slowly up my back. I am not 
iuterestetl in zoology, and I Hew out a.nd con- 
sulted Charles, the groom, who prides himself 
on ])i.s veterinary arts. I don’t know wlnit was 
done, I thought it safer not to ask. Then, no 
sooner did the beetles sink into oblivion, than 
it appeared that the kitchen swarmed with 
mice, and that a particularly powerful-looking 
one had sent the kitchen-maid into hysterics. 
I again con.«nltecl Charles, and be suggested a 
cat ; so, when. I was pa-ssing through the village, 
I told the postmistress that I would give any 


child a shilling who would bring me a fine, 
healthy kitten. Tlie following day was Satur- 
day, and there was a meet at Sir Patrick 
Christie’s. The weather wa.s perfect, and we 
found almost immediately, and had a glorioius 
run. On the way home, spattered and weary 
and hungry, I suddenly nearly jumped out of 
my saddle, ami an em|>hatie expression rose to 
my lips. I had completely forgotten to order 
the dinner! 

All th (2 way hack I wa.s h.ot and cold witli 
misery and anxiety. Wind might nut have 
j happened in my absence ? Had that .stout conk 
l>een kind, and risen to the occasion i Ov had 
she — horroi's ! — sent up to my wife ? Or had 
she simply taken no steps whatevei*, and should 
, vve sit down to flowers and salt and ilinner- 
j 1 ‘olls '? 

Wlien I got home I slunk into the back 
, premises, avoiding the haif-npenedl drawing-r<jom 
! door. I found Jaino.s in the pantry cleaning 
I knives and whistling — hapjiy ilng ! I would 
I rather it had been one of the maids ; Imt I 
I was desperate. 

j Maaic'.'i,’ I whispered, ‘wind has cook done, 
do you know (’ 

James grinned. ‘JShe’.s (‘gesiting lu.']‘.seU' .^iiv 


James grinned, ‘file’s (‘g.si[ing hm'.self, .^iiv 

‘ Fes, yes, I daresay !-~But she has managed 
.somehow, I suppo.se 

‘She .says, sir, she ain’t agoing to give ’em 
; iiothink, nut if they .starve,--, .sir I ’ 
j I i^quai'ed iny shoulder, s. ‘You uc-eti nut 

repeat what cook allowed henself to remark in 
the privacy of the kitchen,’ I told him .sternly, 
— ‘Has she actually cooked no food'?’ 

Janie.s stared at me. ‘ Well, sir, we eoukl 
•’ardly expect ’er for to cook anythink, sir, 
under tlie circnmstances, sir ; but Mary-— .she ’s 
a tender-’eartecl gal, Mary— .she did make bold 
1 to a.sk a drop o’ milk.’ 
j ‘Milk P I ejaculated. 

‘Yessir. Mary said, sir, say.s she, being so 
young, sir, says she, and none o’ thedr fault, it 
! go to ’er ’eart for to ’ear ’em .squeak.’ 

I ‘Enough of this, James!’ 1 cried tiugrily. 

I ‘This i.s not the way to speak of your mi.stress 
I and my. self. J. will see. cook.’ 
j ‘ I don’t rightly under.stand you, ~ir, ;i-xin’ 
yer pardon, but I waru’t speaking of the missus 
and ytiu, .sir. But I wouldn’t go a-near eook, 
sir, nut if I was you — no, I wouldn’t ! She say.s 
you’ve done it o’ piu’po.S(i to plague ’or. She’.s 
in a orful way along of them cats,’ he added 
confidentially. 

‘Cats? AVhat cats?’ 

‘Wh.y, sir, that’s wluit I’ve been a-telling you 
of. I thought a.s you was axin’.’ 

‘IVhat cats?’ I repeated, a growing Jisqviict 
creeping over me. 

‘ M’hy, the cats as you sent in from the vil- 
lage, sir I Twenty-one ’a.s aiHved, and they he 
still coming, all sizes. Ton tabbies, sir, noLhink 
j to .speak of ; two white.s, sir, winch I ’ear is 
! generally deaf ; five black as soot, sir ; two 
sandy, and one tortoiseshell as is wuth keeping. 
Cook’s egsited.’ 

The dinner paled by comparison. Beetles, 
mice, cats ! It was as bad as the plagues 
of Egypt, I went up and tubbed and changed. 
The dinner was esccdlent, and I gave orders 
that every child .should be sent for, and given 
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another sliillhn^ to chiim and take away its 
own auiaial. The whole transaction cost me 
two pounds nine. In the ioug-ruu 1 fancy it 
must Iiave cost iiie consideruhiy more, for the 
kittmx we retained, tliotigh it was oi‘ a very 
tender age, regaled itself on beef and nuitton, 
several roast ducks, bottled beer, haul and eggs, 
cold game, fresh butter, Stilton cheese, crystal- 
lised "ginger, green tea, and cognac. Besides 
being so aublushingly oninivorous, it broke a 
good deal of e, rockery, a Venetian glass decantei-, 
and a, piece of valuable Sevres ; and it was also 
guilty of denting the silver urn by falling 
heavily against it. 

The ne.vt i-)lague that visited was the 
moutldy Indls at the beginning of November. 
The cook had managed the ordicr.s to the trade, s- 
peopie, and now they ail sent in little uccount- 
book-s. L added up the totals on a hit of blot- 
ting-paper after I bad made out the cheques. 
Then I multiplied that by twelve, and added 
what my hovse and man co.st mo, and wliat my 
tailor eo.st mo, and double wliat my tailor cost 
iiKi for wliat my wife’.s dre.ss would probably 
come to when her trousseau was worn out ; 
aud then I put down the .servants' wage.s, and 
a gooil round sum for a holiday, and then I 
added it all up. It came to exactly a hundred 
pound.s more than my annual income, I halved 
my wife’s dro.s.s allowance, aud was ju,sfc going 
to add it all up again, when a host of otlier 
expenses crowded in on my memory — cabs, rny 
club, theatre tickets, doctor’s bill. I felt .so 
depressed that E<lith noticed my wan looks. 

‘ I — I ’m not .sleeping very well, dear,’ I said. 
This was perfect^ true ; I had so much to 
think of at night. 

'^Dear me!’ she cried, opening her gray eyes. 

‘ Neither am 1 1 I have been working too hard, 
I think. We must both have a change soon.’ 

Alas, poor girl ! She was all unconscious 
that ruin stared us in the face. I gazed at her 
sorrowfully. She was not looking well— dark 
ring.s encircled licr ejms, and .she was pale and 
thin. 

‘ Vou are overworking yourself,'’ I said with 
sudden conviction. 

She lauglual nervously. ‘ Well, perhaps I 
am,’ she owned. 

That night, a fork dropped from my nerve- 
less hand, and fell with a clang. Editli .started 
and .screamed. 

‘W)ur nerves are overwrought,’ 1 told iier. 

Half a,u hour later, she dropped her coffee 
spoon into the fender. I bounded off my 
chair. ' 

‘ \V!iy, you have nerves too, Ilaiay !’ .she 
exclaimed. ‘Are you smoking too much'?’ 

We had in the local man to .see us botli, 
and he .spoke to me .seriously about letting 
Edith work .so hard. 

‘ She is a delicate, highly strung organism,’ 
he said sternly; ‘and 1 warn you tliat if we 
don't take care, wo shall have her on oui’ hands 
with a nervous fever. She tells me she works 
six houns a day. That must be put a .stop to 
at once. I shall prc.scribe a tonic ; but she 
must^ have complete re.st.’ 

I felt very dispirited. The medical man evi- 
dently blamed me, and I was too weak and 
crushed to complain. 


A DEPARTURE FROM TRADITION. 


My wife obeyed the dociur fur some days ; 
but the result was di.sa,strou3 to me. She went 
about the house and noticed things. She liad 
a way of touching furniture and book.s with 
lier handkerchief, and of cour.Sc the du.sfc cauio 
off. Then she sighed and looked at me. I 
took no notice. It was most interfering. 

It was about this time that my cook gave 
me warning. I ran up-stair.s and told Edith. 

‘You’ll have to get another,’ .die .‘^aid 
calmly. 

I felt sick and faint. 

‘And I think you bad better dis-mis.? .Jane 
the housemaid too,‘ she went on. ‘ The house 
i,s getting very dirty.’ 

‘ I fancy yon had bettor leave that to me, 
my dear,’ 1 remarked with some asperity. 
‘And may I ask yon how you come to know 
that the hour-emaid’s name i.s Jane !' 

About a week after this, batly Christie sent 
a note to say tliat she hoard we were looking 
for a cook, and that hers was leaving her, and 
that .she could .‘ioiul her to he interviewed. 
Laily Chri.stie wrote to my wife ; people cling 
to tlie.se old-fashioned prejudices, and seem to 
think that it mu-st neco.^fsarily be, the I'uh' of 
the house who looks after do!ue.stic niattei's. 

That evening the cook came. lYy wife 
remained in the room, at nij,- reipiest, and 
hiusied herself witli a newspaper. Tjie woman 
brought lier unilirella in witli liej’, and .stood 
in the midtile of the floor. 

‘Oh — ah! (.food -evening !’ I said. 

‘ Good-evening, sir.’ 

‘ Won’t you take a seat ?’ , I asked, wheeling 
foi’wai'd an armchair. 

My wife rustled a newspaper. 

The woman preferred to stand, .so I stood 
too — finst on one foot and then on the other — 
for i couldn’t think wliat the dickens I should 
say to her next. 

Suddenly I had a brilliant inspiration. ‘ Do 
you wear pink cotton dres,ses in the iiiorning?’ 
I a.sked, 

‘JJeiiry I’ niy wife exclaiuicd, looking over 
the top uf her iiew.s[iaper. 

‘ Ev— er— can you cook a steak without 
letting the giawy run oiit'l’ T hastily Went 

on. 

Trhe woman sot-med to think .slie could. 

‘IVcll, I think you will suit,’ J told her. 

‘Wagc.s, reason of leaving, age, cliurcli, length 
of character, parciutage,’ prompted a voice from 
bediiuvl the newspaper. 

The wuiuau said bhe did not think blie .situa- 
tion would suit her, and she went away. 

My wife wa.3 curiou.‘ily put out, and audibly 
wondered what Taidy Christio would think. I 
made up my mind to have a list of questions 
written out before I interviewed another, atid 
to take down tiie answers in writing. 

Next day the hou.seniaid gave warning. 1 
wa.s terribly np.set. I could" scarcely eat a 
crumb all day, and I lay awake from tw'o 
until ten. My wife noticed my palliil visage 
when I came down to breakfast. I had souie- 
hoxv run short of coals, and we had no fires 
in the house that day, and nothing could be 
cooked. We neither of us had much appetite, 
so it didn’t really matter. Also Mary was ill, 
I was told ; and Jane waited on us. Her boots 
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CTIASi I'JEES’S JOEKKAL. 


Editli loolced impressed. I felt 1 Lad tLme 
well—it was aliiiost word for word wliat Cfeorge 
had jotted clown for me. 

^Aud so,’ I -went on, gaining courage and 
dignity, ‘I intend adopting another espetlient, 
which many of my friends have liad recourse 
to with infinite success. I am going to dismiss 
all our servants, and employ lady-helps.’ 

‘Oh!’ said my wife. 

‘I — I haA'e seen one or two already,’ I went 
on, bhrshing at the fib, for I am a truthful 
man. 

My wife mistook my faltering tones. ‘What 
wei’e they like?’ she asked. 

‘They^were simply eharming,’ 

‘Oh! — But w'ouicl they — do the 'work?’ 

‘Ah, well/ I replied evasively, ‘one leaves 
that to them, you know.’ 

‘How do they dress?’ 

‘ I am not good at describing dress/ I replied, 
‘but I think they wear — well, the sort of thing 
you have got on.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Harry ! ’ said my wife sharply ; 
and, looking at her, I became aware she had on 
.some sort of morning robe, with a profusion of 
lace and ribbons. 

‘Would they — dine with us?’ 

‘Edith/ I said, with an assumption of stern- 
ness, ‘if you for a moment suppose that, I 
should permit any gently nurtured lady to 
feel herself slighted in this house, or to he 
shown even the negative discourtesy implied 

‘Don’t he silly I— -hotv can a woman cook 
the dinner and eat it at one and the same 
time V 

‘ A clever woman is capable of anything. .1 
anl told it is wonderful liow the.se hidy-help.s 
adapt themselves— -how they get through their 
arduous domestic tasks, and yet appear alway.s 
at ..leisure. The household, matters move , on 
oiled wheels, and one is never : made . aware of 
any haste or discjuiet. It is a wonderful gift 
that some women have. The lady I saw seemed 
very well read, by the way. .She. told me eiie 
was a Browniugite. I thought it would he m 
companionable for you, dear. But she was very 
interested in cookery too, so I shan’t he left 
quite out in the cold.’ 

My wife’s gray eyes opened to their extreme 
limit. She played with her rings nervously. 
‘How many would you empdoyi’ she asked 
presently.. ■ ■ 

‘About six/ r said, at random. 

: My wife got up from the table and .stood by 
me on the hearthrug. ‘ We— we should have 
uo— no— time to ounselves/ .she murmured, in a 
quivering voice. 

‘Neitlier do we under the old yoke of .ser- 
vants.’ 

‘Six lady -helps ! — Wouldn’t they — wouldn’t 
they rather wonder that I didn’t — I mean — they 
might think that I ought’ 

‘So do the servants/ I sa.id, grimly. 

There was a long pause, then I got up. ‘ I 
will telegraph to them all to-day,’ I said, with 
a busines,s-Uke promptness. 

My wife Hung herself into niyarra.s. ‘Harry !’ 
.she 'sobbed, ‘ iiaiTv, Harry clear ! I coukin’t 
b— b — bear it ! Give me tl'ie keys ! ’ 


and then 1 went to my .smoking-room and sat 
looking at the cigar ends lying in among 
^ yesterday’s ashes in the fender 5 and thought 
over the |josition. Perhaps it was the cigar 
euds, or perluqis the odour of stale smoke, or 
: pserhaps it was the intervention, of my good 
angel, but suddenly George Seton came into 
my mind, and hope entered my heart. 

1 found my wife walking up and down the 
library to keep warm. The dust liad gathered 
on her books and pape.r.s since .she had been 
idle. 

‘ Edith,’ I said, ‘ I find 1 .shall have to run 
up to town this afternoon to see about 
servants.’ 

‘Very well,’ she replied listle.ssly. 

Then I walked to the station and wired to 
George; ‘In a difficulty. Dine with me at the 
club to-night.’ 

It wasn’t till after the tx'ain had fairly 
started that I remembered I had wired the 
identical words George had irsed to me the 
night before my marriage. Ah, well ! How 
strangely thing, s cojue round ! 

George dined with me at the club. We had 
,a cosy little dinner : it was. quite like old times. 
’Afterwards, wu lit our pnpes. It was difficult 
to tell George all about it~he would laugh. 
He laughed till I thought he would choke, ahd 
then he asked me to let him think it over, and 
he would, breakfast with me next morning at 
my hotel, axid give me the resiilts of his reliec- 
tiouis. George has a good strong chin j and, 
though he ia not a m'arriecV man, it is not 
always married men who undenstand women the 
best. In fact/I sometimes fancy that men who 
nuderstand women the best remain Unmarried. 
Anyway, after I had put my brief into George’s 
hands, I somehow felt a great weight off , my 
mind,. ■■ . 

I roturned home in the ccur.=!e of the morning. 

‘IL-ive you found servants?’ was my wife’s 
[ first question.:. 

; ‘No/ I mpdied ; ‘1 have xiot.’ 

I ‘'Thi'n what are you going to do, Harry? 
I You ivully must bestir your.self ! It is only a 
I fortnight now till they leave, and several p»ople 
are asked to dine Ikwc on the 2Ith, and I’m 

sin-e’ Edith liad grown a tri lie irritable in 

these days. It v/as a good sign. 

‘My dear,’ I said to her, ‘I am not going 
; to engage servants. I find tluit they are: com- 
pletely old-fashioned, and that wc are behind 
tlio time in sxibmilting to this ob.'^oletc: cu.stom. 
Now, ,;wtiatever else people may say (.if us, they 
cannot say that we arc behind the time, or 
that Qb.solke customs find consideration at our 
hands.’ 

‘No,’ my wife agreed. Did 1 detect a tinge 
of regret in her tone? 

‘ 1 find that in London most up-to-date people 
live on. the co-operative system. We can’t 
jnanage this, living, as we do, in the country. 
Our houses are not adapted for modern ideas. 
There is a kitchen, several panlries--a whole 
suite of rooms dedicated to the stu'vice of pam- 
pered menials, w'ho eat our bread and take our 
money, and whose slaves we are,’ 
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AVhen George Seton came to stay with us at 
Christmas, ours was the most charming house 
ill all England, and my wife the best house- 
keeper in the world. 


CldOWNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

It may interest the studious in the art of 
heraldry to trace the gradual development of 
Crowns, from the crude and enriovts fillet of 
metals, and garlands made with branches or 
leaves of plants and trees, to be met with 
among the records of ancient historv and the 
middle ages, to the gorgeous and cifstly ‘state 
crowns,’ resplendent in gold and precious jewels, 
worn by tlie kings and queens of modern 
time.g. 

The first mention of such ornaments comes 
to us from Scripture, and their use seems to 
have been very common among the Hebrews. 
According to Holy Writ, the high-priest was 
accustomed, on occasions of great solemnity, to 
wear a ‘ crown ’ com],>osed of a fillet or baiM 
of gold or silver placed upon the forehead, and 
tieil with a ribbon of a hyacinth or aEure-blne 
coloiir ,• and even private priests and common 
Israel ite,s must liave been in the liahit of wear- 
ing, on certain days, some soi’t of ornamental 
head-work, since God commanded Ezekiel ‘not 
to take ofi‘ his crown, nor assume the marks 
of one in mourning.’ The construction of these 
early crown.s we read about appears to . have 
been exceedingly simple— practically nothing, 
more or less thiin haudlets drawn round the 
hc.ad and tied iKdiiml, as we still see it re- 
pn;.seuted on medals .-md old coins round the 
heafis of Jupiter, the Ptolemies, and lcing.s of 
Syria. Afterwards, they consisted of two band- 
lets ; and then, by degree.?, branches of various 
kinds of trees were introduced ; and woods and 
groves were ransacked for difi'erent sorts of 
wood and plants for decorating the statues and 
images of their gods, and for the service of 
kings and emperors, and the sacrifices of thfi'. 
priests, 

.Among the Greeks, the crowns given to those 
who carried oil' the prizes at the Isthmian 
Game.? wer<3 made of pinewood ; at the Olym- 
pian fe.stivitic.s, of laurel ; and at the Nemsean 
celebrations, of smallage. The 'Roman emperors 
hiid four kinds of crowns, emblematic of their 
royal dignity and sovereign power— namely, a 
crowii of laurels ; a radial or radiating crown ; 
a crown adorned with pearl? and pirecious 
stones: and a kind of bonnet or cap some-' 
tiling similar to the murtier. In Constantine’s' 
tiine, the iillet of pearls came into general use, 
which the later Eyzantine empei’ors turned into 
a coronet. It was originally only a hand of 
gold, and then transformed into a garland, 
and suhsec}ucntly into stuff adorned with ' pearls, ' 
Manuel Paheologu.s, crowned in 1363, wore a 
close-fitting crown studded with pearls. The 
.Romans had also various kinds of crowns 
which they distributed as rewards for martial 
exploits uud extraordinary services on behalf of 
the Republic ; (1) the Oval Crown, made of 
myrtle, and bestowed upon generals wlio were 
entitleil to the honours of the ‘le.sser triumph,’ 
called Ovation. (2) The Naval or Rostral 


Crow'u, composed of a circle of gohl with ovna- 
ments representing ‘beaks’ of ship.s, and given 
to the captain who first grapidml, or the .soldier 
wdiQ first boarded, an enemy’s^ ship. (3) The 
crow'n known in Latin as ‘ \hd laris C!astrensir*,’ 
a circle of gold raised with jewels or ]nsliwuh;s, 
the reward of the general who first forced the 
enemy’s intrenclanents. (4) The Mui'al Grown, 
a circle of gold indented and embattleil, given 
to the warrior - who first mounted the wall of 
a besieged place, and successfully lodged a 
standard or Hag thereon. (.“>) Tim (hvic t'rown 
(made of the branch of a green oak), a g;U'1:ind 
of oak leaves, bestowed upon a Rumaii soldier 
who had saved the life of a citizen. (6) The 
Triiimplial Crown, con.Gstiiig at first wreaths 
of laurel, but afterwards, made of gold — the 
rcAvard of .such generals as had tlie good for- 
tune to be successful in battL-. (7; ’i'ho crown 
called ‘Ohsidionali.s’ nr ‘Grannnea,’ made ui the 
‘common gras.s’ found growing on tin, scene of 
action, and be.stowed o,iily for the deliverance 
of an army when reduced to the last e.\ trend (y. 
This was esteemed tlie highe.«t inilitai'v ri;w;U'd 
among the Roman soldiery. Athletic crowns 
and crowns of laurel, derl'incd as j'cwai'ds ;u 
public games, and many other kdiiik-j of crowns 
for use in various Roman sports, arc unqiiciitly 
found mentioned in the aimak of .Roman 
history. 

Examples of soine of tlu'se crowns aro con- 
stantly met with in modern aehiin'cmont.s ; for 
imstaijce, the mural crown in the ease of Lord 
Montford, which was conferred on Sir .fulm 
Bromley, one of his lorvlshi],’s auce-AltU'.?, as an 
augmentation to his jmn.«, for lii.s gi-eai ]iei‘- 
sonal . bravery at the battle of Le (Toby. Part 
of the . crest of Lord Archer is also a mnral 
crown, and there arc no fewer than ten Euglkh 
baronets, whose arms are ornamented wiih the 
same crown. Then, again, wc have an in^tanc..-‘ 
of the ‘Custrense’ or ‘Yallery’ crown in tlie 
coat of arms of Sir Reginald Graham. T'he 
radiated . crmvn appears also to have been 
.placed oyer the arms of the kings of Enghtml 
till the time . of Edward III. It is i-tili u.~ed 
as a crest on the arms of some private .hiinilio;' ; 
for example, tliose borne by the name of Wiiit- 
field are ornamented with a radiated erown, 
Tke cele.stial crown is forn’.ed like ihc v:i, di- 
aled, with the addition of a slar on each ray ; ;:nd 
it is only, used upon tomhstunus, monmuents, 
and the like. 

The Pope or Bishop of Jhnm; appropriates to 
himself a tiara or triple c-rown --similar ui 
the lofty ornamental head-dress of the ancient 
Pei'sians,...and .. .not unlike the mitre of the 
Jewish high -priest— a long cap of golden cioili, 
from which hang two pendants "embroidtn-ed 
aitd fringed at the cmls, seme of crosses <.'f 
gold. This cap is enclosed by three nmripnses" 
coronets, having a mound of gold on its top, 
surmoimted by a cross of tlie same precious 
metal, which cross is repiuseiited by engravers 
and painters pometted, recrossed, tlowery, or 
plain. It is a dilRcult inatte-r to ascevLain the 
time when these haughty prelates fir.ct as.sumecl 
the. three fore-mentioned coronets. An engrav- 
ing published u few years ago, by order of 
Clement XIIL, the late Pope— for tlse edifica- 
tion of his good subjecis in Great Britain and 
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/rolaiul- -represents Mareellus, who was chosen 
.Ih.shop ot Jiouie ill llio year .‘^oT, and all his 
successors, adorned with a crown of this de- ' 
seription. But, according to some aiitliorities, 
Boniface VLll., who was elected into the see of 
Home in the year 1204, tir.'t compassed his cap 
with a coronet; Benedict XIT. in 1:130 addinp a 
second to it ; and .iohu XXIIL in 1 til a third, 
with a view to indicate by them that the Pope 
is the sovereign priest, the supreme judge, and 
the sole legislator among Christians. 

The celebrated and ancient Iron Ch'own of 
Lombardy — removed to Vienna in but 

restored to tiie king of Italy in 186() — con- 
si.sting of a broad circle of gold set with 
large precioivs stone.?, takes its name from the 
‘sacred iron liand’ within it, which is about 
tliree-eightli.s of an inch broad, and oiu-tenth 
of an inch iu thickness. This baud is 
traditionally said to have been made out of 
one of the nails used at the Oriicili scion, 
and given to Consfantine by hi.? mother, the 
Empress Helena. Afterwards, it was used at 
the coronation of tlie Lombard king.s, primarily 
at Miat of Agilulphus, at Milan, iu the year 
5J)L The outer circlet of the crown i.s com- 
posed of .six eL[ual parts of beaten gold, joined 
togetlier by hinge.?, and set with large rubie.?, 
emeralds, and .sapphires, on a ground of blue 
gold enamel. Within the circlet is the ‘iron 
band,’ without a speck of rirst upon it, altliongh 
it has existed for more than lifteeu hundred 
years. 

When the Emperor XTapoleon L w'as crowned 
king of Italy at Milan, May 23, 1805, lie 
placed the iron crown of Lombardy upon his 
head with his own hands, exclaiming: ‘Dieu 
me Fa doime ; gare a qui la tonche’ "(God has 
given it to me ; beware who touches it), which 
was the hanghty motto attached to it by its 
ancient owners. 

The Hungarian crown, worn at their accession 
hy the Emperors of Austria as kings of 
Hungary, is the identical one wvorn by Stephen 
eight liundred years ago. It is of pure gold, 
and w'cigii.s nine marks six ounces (fourteen 
pound.?), and is adorned with fifty-three sapphires, 
fifty ruble.?, one emerald, aucl three hundred 
and thirty-eight pearls. 

The ci-owu of the kings of France Is a cifcle 
enamelled, adorned with precious stones, and 
heightened up with eight arched diadems, rising 
from a.s many 4ieur.s-de-lis, that conjoin at the 
top under a double Jleur-de-lis^ all of gold. 

The crowns of Spain, Portugal, and Poland 
are all three of the same form, and are de- 
scribed by Colonel Parson.?, in his Genealogical 
Tahlos of Earnpe^ as ‘ducal coronets heightened 
up witli eight arched diadeiii.s supporting a 
mound, en.signed with a plain gold eros.?.’ The 
crown.? of Denmark and Sweden ai’e of almo.st 
similar .shape, consisting of the eight arched 
diadems, rising from a marquis’s coronet (a circle 
of gold bordered with ermine, set round with 
four strawberry leaves, and as many pearls on 
pyramidical point.? of equal height, alternate), 
which conjoin at the top under a mound 
on.signed with a cross-botoimee. The kings of 
most other Continental countries are crowned 
'"’reles of gold adorned ■with precious 
'''•"'’'’htened up with large ‘ trefoils,’ 


and cloised by four, six, or eight diadem-s sup- 
porting a mound surmoimted by a cross. The 
trefoil upon the crown is thought to be of 
Gothic introduction. We find it upon the coins 
of Clovis and his sons, which has induced 
antiquaries to call it the ‘ fleur-cle-li.s’ (the lily 
of France, represented in gold on a blue 
ground) ; but the fact is these trefoils were 
used on Constantinopolitan crowns before the 
time of the Frank.?, and afterwards on those 
of German Princes in no way allied to Charle- 
magne. Aubrey, a celebrated authority upon 
heraldry, wa.s of opinion that the fleur-de-lis is 
really nothing more than a spear- head adorned, 
no fiower'of the lily kind having the middle 
part solid. The Sultan of Turk e}’" bears: over 
his arms a turban enriched with pearl,? and 
diamonds, under two coronets, the fn'.?t of which 
i.s made of pyramidical points heightened up 
with large pearl.? ; and the uppermost is sur- 
mounted with crescents. 

With regard to the crown used in our own 
country, a fillet diadem of pearls appears on 
several of the Saxon m;aUa’. Similar diadems 
or fillets adorn the heads of ma.ny of the 
Heptarchic kings. Alfred’s crown has two little 
bells attached ; it is said to have been long 
pre.served at Westminster, and may, liave been 
that described in the Parliamentary inventory 
taken in 1649. The circle, surmounted by 
three small projections, first occurs upon tlxe 
coins of Athehstan ; on some of Edreu’s coins 
the projections end in pearls, A radiated cap 
appears first oir a coin of Ethelred IL ; and the 
‘trefoil’ ornament is noticeable upon a few of 
the coins of Canute. Several varieties of arched 
cap and crown appear upon the coins of 
Edward the Confessor. The close or arched 
crown, which appears on some of the Confes- 
sor’.? coins, is used on all the types of Harold, 
and was adopted by the earlier Norman kings. 
On the Oonfe.ssor’s and the ‘Conqueror’s’ coins 
We see labels appended at each , ear ; these, .as 
we learn from an anecdote related by William 
of Malmesbury, in wearing the crown, , were 
fastened by a clasp or button beneath the cliin, , 

William I. wore his crown on a cap adorned 
with points and leaves alternately, each point 
being tipped with three pearls; w'hile the 
whole crown wa,? .surmounted , by a cross. 
William Rufus discontinued the leaves. On 
the coins of Stephen and Heirry II. the open 
crown with fleurs-de-lis appears. .Henry III, 
was crowned with a plain circle of gold, in 
lieu of the crown, which had been lost with 
the other jewels and baggage of Kixig John in 
passing the marshes of .Lynn, on -the Whash, 
xiear Wisbech. Edward III. wore his crown 
ornamented with points fleurs-de-lis alternately, 
and fleurs-de-lis and crosse.?, as at present. 

; Selden had read that Henry V. was the first 
j of them who wore the arched crown ; and iu 
, a window of Ockholt Manor-house, iu Eerkshii’e, 

I 1465, there certainly remained, till within a 
I few years, the arms of Henry VI. and his 
: queen, Margaret of Anjou, in separate o<oats, 

; both surmounted by the arched barred crown. 

I From Henry Vl’T. downward, this andied crown, 

. with the globe and cross, has been continued, 
j ‘St Edward’.? crown ’ wa? made in imitation of 
I the ancient crown said to have been worn by 
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tlie Ooiifessor, and kept in Westminster Abbey 
till the beginning of the Civil War in England, 
Avhen, with the rest of the regalia, it Ai'as 
seized and sold. A new crown was prepared 
for Charles II. A magnificent crown Avas made 
for George IV. Avith the jeAvels of the old 
croAvn, and jewels borroAA^ed of Rundell & 
Bridge, tlie CroAAni jewellers. This croAvn was 
fifteen inches in height ; but the arches AA’-ere 
not flat, as in the former croAim, but rose 
almost to a point, and Avere surmounted by an 
orb of brilliants, upon Avhich was placed a 
i\laltese cross of brilliants Avith three fine pearls 
at its extremities. The arches Avore Avreathed 
and fringed Avith diamoiKri, and foi^' Hal te.se 
crosses of brilliants surronmled the croAvn, Avith 
four large <liamond (lowers intervening. On 
the centre of the hack cross Avas the ‘ ancient 
ruby’ Avhich Avas Avorn at Crccy and Agincoiirt 
by the Black Prince and Henry V, ; wliile the 
centre of the front cross Avas adorned with a 
splendid sapphire, more than two inche.s long 
and one inch broad ; and a band of lai'ge dia- 
monds, emeralds, sappliires, and i‘ubie.s com- 
pleted tliis magnificent tliadem. It avus estimated 
to be Avorth one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds ; and the expenses upon it, preparatory 
to the coronation of George IV., amounted to 
fifty or sixty thousand pounds, over and above 
the addition of the inestimalde and unique 
sapphii'G.s. 

Tlie .state croAvn of Queen Victoria Avas made 
for Her Majesty by .Rundell & Bridge in 1838 
Avith jewels taken from old croAvns, and otliers 
furnislied by the Queen’s cominancl. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of jewels in the croAvn ; 
1 large ruby, 1 large broad .sapphire, 16 
sapphires, 11 emeralds, 4 rubies, 1363 brilliant 
diamoiKhs, 1^73 rose diamond.s, 147 table dia- 
monds, 4 drop-shaped peails, and 273 pearls. 
Unlike most other piducely crown.s in Europe, 
all the jewels in the British crown are reall}^ 
precious stones ; Avhereas, in other state ci'OAvn.s, 
1 v.aluable stone.s have boon replaced Avith iiuita- 
j tion stones of coloured glass. 




HOW THE TOWN” WAS SAVED. 

He Avas not romantic to look at; indeed, there 
Avns something almo.st comic in the short stout 
figure, clad in its washed-out blouse, arid the 
Avriukled sunburnt face under the faded hunnet- 
rouge, and yet in the heart of Pierre Goblet 
there Avere thoughts and feelings that might 
hav'e done honour to some knight of old. For 
he Avas a patriot, tliis old French miller, fired 
Avith an enthusiasm that threescore years and 
ten had been unable to queiicli. His fatlier 
had been one of tlie Gmnde Arinee in tlie great 
Emperor’s time ; and from hi.s boyhood Pierre 
liad held in loyal \’-eneration the image of 
the little man in the gray coat, Avho had led 
his coiirpiering armies across Europe, and had 
made France a jAOAver to be dreaded far and 
Avide. But many changes had passed over 
France since those days, changes that Pierre 
Goblet had Avatclied with a sad heart. 

In the summer of 1870, Avhen the Franco- 
German Avar Avas at its height, Pierre Goblet 
stood one evening at the threshold of his home, 


smoking his pipe. The old mill, Avhich had 
belonged to the Goblets for many generations, 
Avas built on the summit of some rising ground, 
and could he seen for many niile.s. The millcr’.s 
little cottage AVas attached to the mill, but no 
otlier lioiise Avas near. A few mile.5 away lay 
the town of St Andre, the town to wiych the 
Goblets belonged. The whole scene Avas Afery 
fair to look upon in its summer beauty. Rich 
pa.stnre-land.s and Anneyards, and on the summit 
of the hill the picturesque old mill, Avilli the 
quaint little town plainly di.sceniible in the 
distance. On the otlier side of tlie liill, UAvay 
from the toAvn, Ava.s a Avood of old trees, Aviiich 
extended for many acro.s. Some of the tree.'!, 
firs and others, Avere very ancient, and gaAm a 
dark, .shadoAvy aspect to the Avliole. 

The miller smoked thouglitfullj as he gazed 
out before him along the Avhite dinsty road 
that led to the town. He Avas quite alone, for 
the few men he employed about the mill had 
gone to St Andre witli a load of flour, and 
would not return Avitli their euiply Avagons 
until the following day. It Avas a busy, anxious 
time for the inhabitants of Bt Andre, for tliey 
knoAV not when the Gennans might be upon 
them, and they Avere preparing to hold their 
own again.st them, a.s Bt Andre AA’a.s a forti- 
fied town, and, Avith proper care and precau- 
tion, they lioped to defenrl it at 1ea.st against a 
.sudden attack. For months past old Pierre had 
gone doAvn to the village niglit aftei' night to 
hear the last new.s, and to talk to the few men 
the AAmr had left behind. The miller talked liis 
lieart out, trying to infect liis neiglibonrs Avitli 
some of his own patriotic notions. But Pierre 
Goblet belonged to a bygone age, and tlie men, 
young and old, Avho gathered round him, 
although they listened respectfully enough, 
Avere too apathetic to understand him. They 
smoked and drank, AA’hile lie, leaving the i-ed 
wine uutasted in his glas.s, talked and ges- 
ticulated, his dim eyes growing bright Avith the 
fire Aviihin him. But he did more than talk; 
he ui’ged the toAvn.speoplo on to some ])urpose 
in their preparations to .sustain a siege, and 
in these pi'eijarations he himself gave substantial 
aid, for he kept his mill going early and late, 
until he had ground suiiicient coni to keep the 
toAAiljti in bread for many moiitb.s to come. 

Pierre Goblet had one chilil, a daughter, Avho 
Avas married to one of the chief shopkfoper.s of 
St Andia;. Bahctte Avas a young and ju'c'tty 
Avotnan. Slie was A^ery fond of her fathe]', yet; 
she S3'n!pathised Avith him us little as any one 
in tlie toAvn. This young French matron rejoiced 
in the fact that Inn* Jule.s, to Avliom she had 
been married but a feAV montlis, had been 
passed o\^er by the conscription on account of 
a slight ileafness. She and her father could not 
think alike on this, or indeed on any .subject 
connected with the war. One day, when the 
preparations for fortifying the toAvn aa’Cvc laearly 
completed, Rabette declared that, Avhen all Avas 
done, her father must come and .stay with her 
until the Avar troubles Avere at an "end. Old 
Pierre couhl not endure the thought of leaving 
his mill, ami he said: ‘I suppose it must be 
so, little one, since I am loo old to carry a gum’ 

‘My father,’ the girl cried rpiickly,' ‘aa’Iij- 
regret that you cannot go out to be killed'? 
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li yon Avere the youiiyesfc ajnl the strongest, 
"vvhiit ditfeveuee couhl one nitui make 3’ 

‘Alii child, that is the spirit of the age, that 
would shirk all responsibility,’ the old man 
answered sadly. ‘ But that was not wiiafc the 
soldiejs- in my young days were taught. Then, 
each man who went to sw'cll the numbers of 
thoeo (.•tim[n cling armies felt that it rested with 
him, individually, whether the end should be 
victory or disaster!’ 

The only auswei' to Lhi.s speech was a ringing 
laugh, and then .Bahetto jU’essed her pretty lips 
caressingly on the ndiler’s l)ald head, and so 
the father and i laughter parted ; the old man 
making his way back to the mill, from which, 
the next day, he de.sputched tlie last load of 
Hour to the town. 

The twilight decpencHl as Pierre Goblet stood 
by the solitary mill, gazing dreamily out before 
him. lie was so lust in thought that his pipe 
had died out unheeded, and he did not liear 
tlie sound oi a]i])roacIiiug footsteps. It was only 
when a heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder 
that he turned and found himself siuTouuded 
by some half-dozen big men in the Prushian 
uniform. Before Pierre had realised what had 
luippened. he had drifted, with the soldier.'!, 
iut.o the cottage, and the door was closed upon 
them. Tlie man who liad finst accosted him 
still kept his hand upon his arm ; and as the 
miller looked at him, he saw, from his dress 
uui! bearing, that he was an officer. He gave 
the old man a little impatient shake, as if to 
arre.^t his aLtoiition, and then addres.sed him in 
very*' fluent French. 

‘Alonsicurle .Miller, we have come to intrude 
ourselves upon your ho.'.pitality,’ he said. ‘Po- 
uicmber that you cannot say us no ; so take 
matters with a good grace, and bring out 
(piielcly all your larder boasts in the way of 
meat and drink.’ 

Pie.rve Goblet saw that resistance was u.'ieles.'i, 
and witliout a word he turned to obey. As he 
moved about he could hear the officer and 
his men talking eagerly together, but their 
tongue wa.s an uniuielligiblc jargon to him— he 
could not nndeivland a wmrd. 

The oiiicer seated himself at the table, and 
the men waited upcni him before sati.sfying 
their own bunger. Then meat, bread, and ^\^ne 
W(!re jdaced in a basket, and two of the men 
loft the cottage carrying it between them. Frou) 
tlie window Pierro GobletAvatched them making 
their way in the direction of the wood. Tliey 
were evidently taking food to “some other oflicex‘.s 
who were left in charge of men there. It was 
too ilai'k for Pierro to di.ytinguish anything, but 
he felt certain that a large body of men — per- 
haps many thousands — were concealed among 
the trce.s, only waitiiig until it was night that 
they miglit swoop down upon St Andre and 
take it by surpri.se. 

The old miller’s heart sank within him as he 
thought of the little town, whose fast approach- 
ing doom seemed inevifca’ble. If only it 'were 
possible to warn the inhabitants of their danger ! 
But he w'as a prisoner in his own home. An 
hour went by, and the daylight slowly faded. 
The - officer who had taken possession of the 
cottage was joined by another, a younger man, 
and they sat , together over the fire smokiug 


and talking. Above tlie chimney-piece was a 
coloured print of the first Napoleon. It was 
a i)oor little lecture, and did hut .bcant jirstiee 
to the liaudscuue face it wa.s supposed to .re- 
j present ; hut the cocked-hat, the gray coat, and 
the faded red ribbon acro.s.s the breast, wer (3 
all familiar to Pierre, and he had cherished the 
little portrait for many years. All at once the 
younger of the two Germans caught sight of it. 
He gave a derisive laugh, and snatching it from 
the wall, tossed it upon the fire. There was 
a bright flame for an instant ; then a scrap of 
black eliarred paper' floated upwards in the 
smoke. MTth .set teetli, Pierre Gobkt stood 
j and watelfad. The expression of his face was 
j inscrutable, but a.s his eye.s followed that black 
I atom, a.s it disappeared up the open clumney, 

; a sudden moisture filled them that made the 
j whole place swim. Then he went slowly from 
j the room. He scarcely glanced at the outer 
i door, where the soldiers were standing to pre- 
vent any uiie ITuui pa-^sing out, but turned 
i along a narrow pa.ssage to where a flight of 
, wooden .-tcp.-' led Up tu tlie granary of ilic mill. 

J He ascended them slowly and pushcil open the 
j trap-dour. The soldiers made no efiort to detain 
' liim, for they knew that it was impossible that 
j he could escape through the mill. 

Pieri'e Goblet emerged int<} tha granary and 
clos(‘d the trap-dour after him, and fastened it. 
He had no .special object in going to the mill 
I except that ho might find solitude. He stood 
j still and ruminated. On the whitened tlonr 
j empty sacks and odds and end.s were sli-ewn 
about, and among tbem he noticed a large can 
[that was filled with petroleum. He was alway.s 
j well supplied with this oil, fur it wa.s used for 
the many lamps about the mill, but having no 
further need for it at present, he had directed 
that thi.s can .should ])e taken in the la^t wagon 
anti left in the town, as he thought his daughter 
might find it useful in the time of siege when 
, iieces.saries run .shuti. However, his instructiuns 
, had been forgotten, and the petroleum remained 
j behind. At another time the ctmilefcsm‘.ss of hi.s 
' men wt>u[d have annoyed him, but his mind 
i wa.'' 1 (jo full of a large trouble now for a .small 
i one to give him a second thought, 

A wotideu ladder ran up the side of the 
mil! to the little door-like window that opened 
jjiist bfchimi the wheel. Pierre Goblet mounted 
I the ladder, opened the window, and le.aned out. 
Only a f<jot or two from him the great .sails 
were going steadily round and round — the four 
huge ai'ins that had been familiar to liim since 
his childhood ; and to him each hud an indi- 
viduality of its own. lie knew’ them \>j the 
way the little bits of canveus liad lioen patchcil 
and mended by his dexterous fingers ; a scrap 
, of brown canvas, that he had put in only a few 
I days ago, caught his eye, and a,s it passed him 
, again and agiiin, mechanically he counted the evo- 
, lutions of the wheel, for his nei've,s were .strained 
; to such high tension that he scarcely knew 
^ what he did. On and on rveni; the sails with 
; their .steady, monotonous motion, and the great 
wheel groaned and creaked in its socket, 
j Then Pierre Goblet turned his eyes away 
■ from the mill and looked straight he'fore him, 
j to W’here— a few miles distant—the little town 
; lay..; and he thought of its uneomscious inhabit- 
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ants. They little knew what that night would 
bring them, that to many it might be their last 
on earth. Nest the old man looked towards 
the wood. It was grim, dark, impenetrable. 
But in his fancy he could see men armed to 
the teeth, who watched and waited, ready at 
the first word of command to spring- upon 

I their prey. Then Pierre Goblet lifted his head 
and looked up into the clear cool sky, where 
a few pale stars were shining. His lips did 
not move, but from his heart went up an 
agonised cry that he might be shown a way 
to help Ids countrymen. If he wez-e even then 
upon tlie road, he knew he should not have 
time to reach the town. Most likely, German 
bullet would find him out, and he would fall 
lifeless by the road-side, his work undone. How 
could he warn St Andre ? Their preparations 
to receive the enemy were so nearly completed, 
and a few hours would make so mucli dif- 
ference ! 

All at once the light of inspiration came 
into the old man’s face ; his eyes glowed with 
a sudden eager hope. He did not hesitate for 
an instant. Carefully he clambered down the 
ladder back on to the graziary flooi’. First he 
took a dark-lautez’zi frozu a shelf and lighted 
it I ziext, he fouzid a long thin stick, which he 
placed with the lantern, rezidy for his Use. 
Then he uncorked the can of petroleuzn and 
carried it slowly and steadily up the ladder. 
He leaned from the little wdirdow as far as he 
w£i.s able, and tilted the can gently, so tlnit a 
stream of oil fell upon the great sails as thej^ 
passed. Again and agaiiz eacli arzn in tui’iz 
received .its portion, until the wind-dried canvas 
was soaked through and through, and the 
ponderous wheel groaned and creaked nzore 
loudly uzider its increasing weight. 

Pierre Goblet I’eplaced the empty can, and 
takiizg zip the lantern and the stick, he 
mounted the ladder once more. But before he 
procee(Ie<i with his operations, he glanced in 
the direction of the town, and thez*e was a 
smile on his lips as he murznured : ‘Ah! my 
little Babette, one man — and an^ old man too — 
may make a dillei’ence !’ Then, pushing back 
the slide of the lazztezm, he lit the stick, and 
leaning from the window, he fired his beacon ! 
He touched each arm as it passed, and in an 
instant a liuge wheel of fire, that could be .seen 
for inany miles, was whirling rouzid. 

Pierre Goblet knew that in a very short space 
the whole inill would be on fire. Still, that 
blazing wheel znizst atti’act attezition, and one 
moment was eziough to give an alarm. 

The smell of fire, the noise of burning wood, 
brought the Germans hurrying from the cot- 
tage. But Pioz're Goblet heeded them ziot. He 
stood tliei'c gazing from the window, thoizgh he 
was almost blinded by the fianzes as the.y pa.ssed 
clo.se to hizu, Tlzei-e zzazs a loizk of bi’ezithless 
o.xpectiitiou un his face, which, after a moment, 
chazjged to one of intozi.se relief. For a .strange 
coindction had cozzie to him that the alarm was 
taken ! He kzzezv, as .surely as if he hzzd been 
aiiumg them, tlsafc at the eleventh hour the 
people realised theix’ daziger, azid would be 
p]'G]xared. 

I’ho. old maxi’s eyes glozved zvith a raptui’ous 
happine.ss as he gazed up izito the starry 


heavens with a mingled c.vj of gratitude and 1 
.supplication. Theiz, as he felt that tlie fire and j 
smoke were overpozvering hizn, he roused him- 
self for one last effort. Waving his hazzd [ 
tou-ards . the German sokliei’-s, he .shouted in a | 
voice that rang oizt loud and clezziv I Vive la j 
France !’ i 


NEW CALEDONIA. 

The official announcenient recently niade by | 
the Fi’ench Government to the effect that it | 
liad defcerznined to cease transporting crimiziizls 
to New C-aledonia, has closed a period which 
to many interests of the South Seas zvas one | 
of fear and friction. Negotiations tozvards some 
such result as that stfited have been going on ■ 
for many years, the Azz.stralian colonies more 
than once manife.sting a desire to force the 
hand of British diplomacy, so real was the 
injzzzy they snstaizzed by the izearnes.s of the 
]ienal settlement, and so grezit zvas the appre- 
hension that tlizzt injury would grow in szggra- 
z-ating bitterness as the years zveiit by. Nezv 
Galedonia is seven hundred and thirty miles 
frozn the coa.st of Queensland, its capital, iSoumea, 
being ten hundred and fifty miles from Sydziey ; 
and z-euturesozzze spiz'its, goaded by the systezzz 
of contz'ol on the island, tliozight little of 
making a dash for fznedom aci’oss these niiles 
of sea. It looked, therefore, as if Austz'aliti, 
zvhich re.sisted so stoutly the advent of crimi- 
nals from England forty-six yeaz'.s ago, zzmuld 
izr time find itself burdened zvith zzumbei’s of 
as bad, if not zz'orse, ozies from France, 

A short zvhile back, sez’^en such esetzpes sighted 
I QueenshzzzJ after a perilous trip of eighteezz 
days in ;m open boat. Tliey had .stolen the 
boat from a publican on the island, .stoz-ed it : 
zz’ith eighty ponzzds of rice, sixty coeo-nufe, 

I and a snxall bag of biscuits, and coMinitteil 
themselves to the zvzwes. Wlizm they reached 
the Biirrier, lyizig off the Queensland coast, the 
boat zvas capsized, and men and prozdsions zz'ere 
precipitated into the sea. Tlze break ei‘3 which 
capsized the boat zvashed it over into smooth 
zzaztez-, zvhere the zizeiz again regained it, and, 
righting it, continued the Z'oyage, but nenv 
zvitliput a inontlifiil of footl in "tlieir possession. 
Five day.s later they arrived at Whiisuzidtiy 
Islaizd, in the sorriest of plighls, and zvez’e 
befriended by a ti'ibe of bizH^k-foBow.', tzzifcil i 
the Qzzeeizsland police di.seovezvd azid azTosted j 
them as escziped convicts. Pei-son.s firre.Mled on | 
this chax'go are trieil by a special court, aixtl if ; 
found guilty, are handed over to the Nezv Qzle- I 
douian authorities to be redelivered at (he j 
settlement. E.scapes like tliat mii-j’ated zu-e } 
muuerous, hzit arrests such as descidbed are \ 
seldom so pi’oiupt or .sure. Cozzvicts have struck 
the zuaizilaud unobserved, and nuide their zvay 
into the bush, zz'here they hzive become stiitii.'iz 
hands, or fallen into the zzaays of the nomadic 
szvagsman,’ and no particiihir notice has beezz 
taken of tlieiiz. Sometimes, too, they discover 
friends of their own nationality, and are helped 
to sixccessfully disguise themselves and their 
objects ; zznd usually, if they are foiznd settled 
down, they are not interfered zvith. But when 
they are unlucky eixough to put into any large 
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If you woiM?, tlie youngest and. the strongest, 
what diffevonce could one man make?’ 

‘ Ah ! child, that is the .spirit of the age, that 
would shirk all re.sponsihility,’ the old' man 
answered sadly. ‘But that was not what the 
soldiers in 1113? young days were taught. Then 
each ngan wdio went to swell the numbers of 
those conquering armies felt that it rested w'ith 
him, individiiallj'', whether the end should be 
victory or disa.ster!’ 

The only answer to this speech was a ringing 
laugh, and then Eabette prc!s.sed her pretty lips 
caressingly on the miller’s bald head, and so 
the fattier and daughter parted ; the old man 
making his way back to the mill, from which, 
the next clay, he despatched the last load of 
flour to the town. 

The twilight deepened as Pierre Goblet stood 
by the solitary mill, gazing dreamily out before 
liim. He was so lost in thought that his pipe 
had died out unheeded, and he did not hear 
the sound of approaching footsteps. It was only 
when a heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder 
that he turned and found himself surrounded 
by some half-dozen big men in the Prussian 
uniform. Before Pierre had realised what bad 
happened, he had drifted, with the soldiers, 
into the cottage, and the door was closed upon 
them. The man who had first accosted him 
still kept Ilia hand upon his awn ; and as the 
miller looked at him, he saw, from his dress 
and bearing, that he was an ofllcer. He gave 
the old man a little impatient shake, as if to 
arre.sfc his attention, and then addressed him in 
\'ery fluent Frencli. 

‘Honsieiir le Miller, we have come to intrude 
ourselves upon your hospitality,’ he said. ‘ Ee- 
memher that you cannot say us no ; so take 
matters with a good grace, and bring out 
quickly all your larder boasts in the way of 
meat and drink,’ 

Pierre Goblet saw that resi.stauce \va.s useless, 
and without a avord he turned to obey. As he 
moAmd about he could hear the officer and 
his men talking eagerly together, but their 
tongue Avas an unintelligible jai’gon to him— he 
could not understand a word. 

The officer seated himself at the table, and 
the men Avaited upon him before satisfying 
their own liungeiv Then meat, bread, and \yne 
were placed in a basket, and turn of the men 
left the cottage carrying it between them. From 
the AAundow Pierre Goblet* watched them making 
their Avay in the direction of the nmod. They 
were eviJenO}- taking food to 'some other officers 
who Avere left in charge of meu there. It Avas 
too dark for Pierre to distinguish anything, hut 
he felt certaiu that a large body of men — per- 
haps many thousands — Avere concealed among 
the trees, only AAUiiting until it u'as night that 
they migljt .SAVoop down upon St Audr4 and 
take it bj- surprise. 

The old miller’s heart sank Avitbin him as he 
thought of the little town, Avhose fast approach- 
■ing doom seemed inevitable. If ordy it Avere 
possible to Avarn the inhabitants of tbeir danger ! 
But be was a prisoner in bis OAvn home. An 
hour went by, and the daylight slowly faded. 
The officer who Imd taken possession of the 
cottage was joined by another, a younger man, 
and "they sat together over the fire smoking 


and talking. Above the chimney-piece Avas a 
coloured print of the first Napoleon. It Avas 
a poor little picture, and did hut scant justice 
to the handsome face it Avas supposed *t0' re- 
present ; but the_ cocked -hut, the gray coat, and 
the faded red ribbon across the breast, Avere 
all familiar to Pierre, and he had cherished the 
little portrait for many years. All at once the 
jmunger of the two Germans caught sight of it. 
He gave a derisive langh, and snatcliing it from 
the wall, tossed it upon the fire. There Avas 
a bright flame for an instant; then a scrap of 
black charred paper floated upAvards in the 
smoke. With set teeth, Pierre Goblet stood 
and watclfed. The expression of his face Avas 
inscrutable, but a.s his eyes followed that black 
atom, as it disappeared up tlie open chimney, 
a sudden moisture filled them tliat made tlie 
Avliole place swim. Then he AA'ent .sloAvly from 
the room. He .scareel}' glanced at the outer 
door, Avhere the soldiers were standing to pre- 
vent any one from pas.sing ont, biit turned 
along a narrow pa.ssage to where a flight of 
wooden steps led up to the grauaiy of the mil!. 
He aseended them slowly and pnsljed open the 
trap- door. The soldiers made no effort to detain 
him, for they knew that it Avas impossible that 
he could escape through the mill 

Pierre Goblet emerged into the granary and 
dosed the trap-door after him, and fastened it. 
He had no .special object in going to tbe mill 
except that he might find solitude. He stood 
still and ruminated. On the .whitened floor 
empty sacks and odds and ends Were strewn 
about, and among them he noticed a lax'ge can 
that was filled with petroleum. He \vas always 
well supplied with this oil, for it Avas used for 
the many lamps about the mill, but having no 
further need for it at present, he had directed 
that this can should be taken in the last Avagon 
and left in the town, as he thought his daughter 
might find it useful in the time of siege when 
necessaries ran short. Plowever, his instructiona 
had been forgotten, and the petroleum remained 
behind. At another time the carele.ssness of hi.s 
men would have annoyed him, but his mind 
Avas too full of a large trouble now for a small 
one to give him a second thought. 

A Avooden ladder ran up the side of the 
mill to the little door-like Avindow that opened 
just behind the wheel. Pierre Goblet mounted 
the ladder, opened the AvindoAV, and leaned out. 
Only a foot or two from him the great sails 
AAmre going steadily round and round— -the four 
huge arms that had been familiar to him since 
his childhood ; and to him each had an indi- 
viduality of its own. He knew them by the 
way the little bits of canvas had been patched 
and mended by his dextexoiis fingers ; a .scrap 
of broAvu canvas, that he had put in only a I'caa’^ 
days ago, caught his eye, atid as it pa&.sed him 
again and agaiit, mechanically he counted the evo- 
lutions of the Avheel, for his nerves Avere strained 
to such high tonsioir that he scarcely kncAV 
what he did. On and on went the sails Avith 
their steadjq monotonous motion, and the great 
wheel groaned and creaked in its socket. 

Then Pierre Goblet turned his eye.s aAA'ay 
froiti the mill and looked straight before him, 
to Avhere — a few miles distant—- the little tOAvn 
lay j and he thought of its miconscious inhabit- 
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heavens wi'tli a mingled ciy of gratitude and 
supplication. Then, as he felt that the fire and 
smoke were overpowOTTig him, he roused him- 
self for one last effort. AVaving his hand 
towards the German soldiers, he shouted in a 
voice that rang out loud and cleaiy ‘ Vive la 
France !’ 


ants. They little knew what that night would 
bring them, that to many it might be their last 
on tmrth. Next the old man looked towards 
the wood. It was grim, dark, impenetrable. 
Blit in his fancy he could see men armed to 
the teeth, who watched and waited, ready at 
the first word of command to spring upon 
their prey. Then Pierre Goblet lifted his head 
and looked up into the clear cool sky, where 
a few pale stars were shining. His lips did 
not move, but from bis heart went up an 
agonised cry that he might be shown a way 
to lielp bis countrymen. If lie were even then 
upon the road, he knew' he should not have 
time to reach the town. Most likely, if German 
bullet w'ould find him out, and he Avouki fall 
lifeless by the road-side, his work undone. How 
could he" warn St Andre Their preparation.^ 
to receive the enemy were so nearly completed, 
and a few hours would make so much dif- 
ference ! 

All at once the light of inspiration came 
into the old man’s face ; his eyes glowed with 
a sudden eager liope. He did not hesitate for 
an instant. Carefully he clambered dowm the 
ladder back on to the granary floor. First he 
took a dark-lantern from a shelf and lighted 
it ; next, he found a long thin stick, which he 
placed with the lantern, ready for his use. 
Then he uncorked the can of petroleum and 
carried it slowly and steadily up the ladder. 
He leaned from the little window as far as he 
w'as able, and tilted tlie can gentlj^ so that a 
stream of oil fell upon the great sails as they 
passed. Again and again each arm in turn 
received its portion, until the wfind-dried canvas 
was .soaked througli and througli, and tire 
ponderoiLS wdieel groaned and creaked more 
loudly under its increasing weight. 

Pierre Goblet replaced the empty can, and 
taking up the lantern and tlie stick, he 
mounted the ladder once more. But before be 
proceeded with hi.s operation.s, he glanced in 
the direction of the town, and there wars a 
.smile on his lip.s a.s he murmured: ‘Ah! my 
little B;i.l)ette, one man — and an old man too — 
may make a dilierence I’ Then, pu.sliing back 
tlie slide of tlie lantern, he lit the stick, and 
leaning from tlie window, lie fired his beacon ! 
He toueiied each arm a.s it pa.s.sed, and in an 
instant a huge wheel of lire, that could be seen 
for many miles, was wdiirling round. 

Pierre Goblet knew' that in a very sliort .space 
the wliole mill w’ould be on fire. Still, tliab 
blazing wheel nurst attract attention, and one 
moment wars enough to give an alarm. 

The smell of fire, the noise of burning wood, 
brought the Cformans hurrying from the cot- 
tage. But Pierre Goblet heeded them not. He 
stood there gazing from the window, though he 
was aliuo.st hliuded by the flames as they passed 
close tu^ him. There was a look of breathless 
expectation on liis face, w'hich, after a moment, 
changed to one of intense relief. For a .strange 
conviction had come to him that the alarm w'as 
taken ! He know, as surely a.s if he had been 
among them, that at the eleventh liour the 
people realised their danger, and would be 
prepared. 

I'he old man’.s eyes glowed with a rajpturous 
happines.s as he gazed up into the starry 


NEW CALEDONIA. 

The official aimoun cement recently made by 
the French Government to the effect that it 
had determined to cease transporting criminals 
to New' Caledonia, has closed a period vvhicli 
to man}?' interests of the Soutli Sea.s was one 
of fear and friction. Negotiation.? tow'ard.s .some 
such result as that stated have been going on 
for many years, the Au-stralian colonies more 
than once manifesting a de.sire to force the 
liand of British diplomacy, so real was the 
injiiry they sustained by the nearness of the 
penal settlement, and so great wuis the appre- 
hension that that injury w'oidd grow in aggra- 
vating bitterness as tlie years went by. Nmv 
Caledonia is seven hundred and thirty miles 
from the coast of Queensland, ifo c.apital, Noumea, 
being ten hundred and fifty miles from Sydney ; 
and ' venturesome spirits, goaded by the system 
of control on the island, thought little of 
making a dash for freedom across these miles 
of .sea. It looked, therefore, as if Australia, 
wdiich resisted .so stoutly the advent of crimi- 
nals from England forty-six years ago, would 
in time find itself burdened with numbers of 
as bad, if not Avorse, ones from France. 

A short while back, seven .such escapes siglited 
Queensland after a perilous trip of eighteen 
day.s in au open boat. They liad stolen the 
boat from a publican on the island, stored it 
with eighty pounds of rice, sixty coco-nuts, 
and a .small hag of bi.scuits, and commiiteti 
Lhem.selve.s to the Avave.s. When they reached 
the Barrier, lying off the Queensland coast, the 
boat Avas eap.sizod, and men and pro\’jsion.s aa’ci'C 
preeijiitated into the sea. The breakers Avliich 
capsized tlie boat Ava.slied it over into smooth 
Avater, where the men again regained it, and, 
righting it, continued the voyage, but now' 
Avitbjtiut a iiioutliful of food in their po.ssessiou, 
Kivc days later they arrived at W'iiit.sunilay 
Island, in the sorriest of jdighl.s, ami were 
befriended by a tribe of biack-felloAV.s, until 
the Quocn.shuid police di.scovered and arrc.sted 
them as o.scaped convicts. Persons arre.sted on 
this charge are tried by a .special court, and if 
found guilty, are handed over to the Ne^v Cale- 
donian autliorities to be redeliA'ered at the 
settlement. Escapes like that narrated are 
numerous, but arre.sts such as described are 
seldom so prompt or .sure. Convicts have struck 
the mainland unobserved, and made their Avay 
into the bush, Avhere they luiA'o become station 
hands, or fallen into the Avays of the nomadic 
‘SAA'agsinan/ and no particular notice has been- 
taken of them. Sometimes, too, they diseoA-er 
friends of their own nationality, and are helped 
to successfully disguise them.selv'es and their 
objects ; and usually, if they are found settled 
down* they are not interfered with. But Avhen 
they are unlucky enough to put into any large 
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. town, they mostly go to the had, oi’ are caitght 
j and sent back. During the Goinmnnist excite- 
j ment of 1874, the well-known Rochefort, with 
five associates, escaped from New Caledonia, 

I and landed at Newcastle, New South Wales, 
i where their history became at once known, and 
j friends and enemies were set in motion. The 
ordinary convict who reaches a large town is, 
however, either tamely caught, or he drops in 
among the dregs of the population, and applies 
himself industriously to some form of midniglit 
law-breaking. He mostly takes up the line 
which originally caused his deportation from 
France, and often displays skill aird pro.sence 
of mind in his operations. Coining, burglary, 
safe-robbing, and waylaying the tipsy or be- 
lated, are favourite exploits with this class of 
criminal; and sometimes the work is done 
wdtli such perfection of detail, that detectives 
know the nationality of the perpetrator before 
they lay hands on him. It may be that these 
escapes liave not been at any time so numerous 
as the Australian public assert, but seeing that 
! they so often come to light when gangs of 

I tbieve.s are captured, or a course of sy.stematic 
crime is suddenly stopped, the general inipres- 
I aion as to their numbers may not be far astray. 

, The French Government classifies its New 
I Caledonian convicts as ‘ recidivistos,’ ‘ condamnes,’ 

I and ‘ liberfe,' the first meaning habitual crimi- 
; nals ; the second, persons undergoing a sentence ; 

and the third, what wo would call ‘ ticket-of- 
I leave men,’ or persons sometimes who have ful- 
filled their term of pnnishnieiit, but wlio are 
refused permission to return to France. The 
recidiviste.s and condamnea are ever on the 
watch for a chance to escape. They esteem 
alinost any spot on earth as a better place to 
live than where they are. Some of the Uberes 
are not very objectionable, and in the days 
when those of them who would not be per- 
mitted t6 return to France were allowed to 
go to America or Australia, they frequently 
behaved well, and adopted industrious and law- 
ful occupations. Many of them drifted to the 
New .Hebrides, and are now in independent 
circumstances there. But tlie privilege of 
leaving New Caledonia for America or Australia 
was withdrawn some years ago, and hence the 
convicts must now be kept on the island. 

In 1882 a ti’ading company was foi-inecl with 
the object of transferring some of this convict 
labour to the New Hebi'ide.s. As such a trans- 
fer would increase French power in the latter 
group of islands, as w^ell inake room for 
fresh con.signinents of convicts in the old quar- 
ters, the French Government took up the idea 
with zest, and established as a preliminary tnm 
military po.sts in the neighbourhood. But j 
England, vigorously prompte<l by Australia, 
protested against the scheme with such effect 
that it was abandoned ; and in six years 
after, the military posts w'ere abolished. M. 
Biard d’Aunet, the French Con.sul-geiieral at 
present in New Soutli Wales, vi.4ted New Cale- 
donia about a year ago, and discussed with the 
Governor of the settlement various projects for 
the termination of trans 2 >ortatioii. M. Biard 
d’Aunet was fully possessed of the Australian 
sentiment on the matter, and the outcome of 
the conferesjce "was a series of recommendations 


to the French Government, which culminated in 
the decree of the Chamber of Deputies direct- 
ing that transportation to New Caledonia should 
cease, and that in futuiv. convicts shonld be sent 
to one of the French possessions in Africa. 

The news of the cessation of transportation 
W'as received by tlie business portion of the 
New Caledonian eomniunity witli undisguised 
ill-favour. The mineral resources of the island 
are very great, and are as yet but partially 
tapped. Chrome, cobalt, and nickel abound. 
The soil is fruitful ; coco-nuts, bananas, and 
bread-fruits growing wild. Sugar-cane and 
coffec-phmting, and other indu-strie.s of a tropical 
characterf promise to be profitable pursuits. 
With quick returns from the.se sources in inisul, 
employers of labour naturally desired cheap 
workmen, and the convict sy.stem which obtained 
lent itself admirably to their needs. In 1879 the 
Government entered into a compact with Mr 
John Higginson, a naturali.sed Frenchman and 
old Noumean resident, wliereby he rvas granted 
the services of three liuiulred convicts for 
twenty years, at the charge of one penny per 
day per man, the Government ag!-eeing to feed 
and clothe them during that period. Three or 
four similar agreements were entered into with 
other employers. Seventy Chinese Convicts 
lately landed at Noumea, were immediately 
hired out to applicants for their services. The 
sentences on these convicts ran from five to 
fifteen year.?, and the applicants paid the hiring 
bureau a trifling sum per year of sentence, and 
guaranteed to pay the convicts afterwards at 
the rate of twelve shillings per month. Con.se- 
quently, it is not surprising that the news of the 
impending change produced a cli,?quieting effect. 

But the die is cast. New Caledonia enters 
the list of free countries. Though the imme- 
diate effect may he injurious to some businesses, 
general business is sure to be favourably affected, 
and social and political life to be improved. 
New South Wales ceased to be a convict settle- 
ment in 1839, Van Diemen’s Land in 1853, and 
Western Australia in 1868; and in each case a 
new spirit appeai’ed to breathe through the 
country when the convict Hag was lowered. 
Progres.?, political, social, and industrial, has 
been the yearly record. Tliere i.s no reason to 
fear a difl'erent I'ecord for New Caledonia, 


A SUMMER NIGHT. 

The long Iniglit sunny day is at an end ; 

From out the western sky, the last faint ray 
Of crimson glory pales, and fades to gray; 

And silently o’er sea and land descend 
Tlie quiet shadows of the summer night. 

Tlie drowsy garden-llowers, responsive now 
To the soft pressure of the falling dew, 

Fill all the air with sweetness : cottage lights 
Flit out into tlie darkness, one by one : 

The plaintive wailing of the lone sea-hird 
Is hushed ; and all is silent, save the sad, 

Low murmur of the snwmer waves, whose song, 
From yonder clear blue heaven, overhead, 

The silent, list’nirig stars stoop down to hear. 

M. 0. 0. 
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THE TRIBULATION'S AND ADVANTAGES OF 
LEGISLATORS. 

The liutlyburly of the General Election i.s 
over ; the ,six hundred and seventy ineinbers 
who constitute the House of Common.^ have 
been dul)' returned ; and now that the excite- 
ment and fever of the electoral campaign have 
abated, it may not, pei’liaps, be out of jilace to 
couhider the pleasures and sojtows of a Aieinber 
of Parliament. 

Lord Macaulay has given ns a graphic de- 
.scription of wliat he calls ‘the tedious and 
exhaustive routine’ of an M.P.’s political life 
during the sitting of Parliament. ‘Waiting 
whole evenings to vote,’ he says, ‘and then 
walking half a mile at a foot’s pace round and 
round the crowded lohlues ; dining amidst 
elaiuunr and confusion, with a division twenty 
minutes long between two of the mouthfuls; 
trudging home at thi'ee in the morning through 
tlie .slush of a February thaw; and sitting 
bellin'] Ministers in the ce.nlre of a closcdy- 
})acked bench during the hottest week of tlie 
London .summer.’ If this were a complete 
picture of parliamentary life, if M. P.s were 
.such .slaves and luartyns to duty as Macaulay 
(who was himself in Parliament) would have 
us believe, it would indeed be difficult to iinder- 
.'^taud why a .seat in the Hou.se of (Jummon,s 
.should be regarded as the highest object of 
aml.iition, and be .sighed for, and .schemed for, 
and fought for by thousands of able and wide- 
awake men. Aljove all, one v'onld lie ai a loss 
to comprehend the action of men who, like 
Macaulay liimself, having had experience of 
paiiianientary life— of its hard and thankless 
work, of the mental .strain it involves, and of 
it.s phy.'-ical inconveniences and di.scoinforts — 
labour unceasingly, night and day, during the 
three week.s or a month tlie General Election 
laA.s, and .s])end thou.sands of poumls in induc- 
ing the electors to send them back again to the 


weary and dreary round of routine la.-ks at 
We.slminster. But the truth is that .Macaulay 
has given oidy the dark featiire.s of parliament- 
ary life. There is a bright side t(.> the piut ure 
also. The work of an M. P. is hard, hut, as wc 
shall .see presently, it has its (•o!U[)en;'alions. 

The tiahulations of a Meinher of I’arliameut 
are undoubtedly many. Dark as i.s the picimvi 
drawn by Macaulaj', it could easily he inmii' 
more forbidding. Jji the first place. Ihe iuiiial 
co.st of oldaining a seat in (In' Ifiausc* of 
Common, s i.s always gre.at. Umdidate.- are 
obliged by the CoiTiqit Traclice.s Act of 
(which has ihxed a maximum .scale of elect ion- 
coring expemses, varying in amount according 
to the extent and character of iJie con.-'tituene.y) 
to furnish a return of their expenses : amd 
according to a Blue-hook on the .sulijeet — 
is, sued in connection with ihe General Eieciion 
of 1892- -it appears that clo-se on a million of | 
money was spent Ity the one tlmu.sand three, 
liundred and seven candidal es who fought fur 
seats in the llou.se of Comnious in that elect- 
oral cam[)aign. The average e.\[)eusc.s of the 
.six hundred and .seventy .siicee.s.-'ful enndidates 
were about .seven hundred pounds eacli. But 
that does not, as a rule, repre.seiit a thir'l of 
tlie financial co,st of the lionour and dignity of 
the office of Member of Tarliaiaent. Before the 
contest takes place, the efm.:LitLiency has to be 
‘nursed,’ with a view to securing the good-will 
and support of the elect-. ms. ‘Nursing’ is ;i 
very expensive proce.ss. Many a, man has .spent 
from one thousand to five thousand pounds 
a 3 'ear, for two or even ti\-e years hefore the 
General Election, in tlie constituency ho asjn'res 
to represent. A neivspaper has often been run 
by a prospective candidate at a ti’cmendous 
loss, ostensibly for the laudable ohj'.'ct of 
supplying the electors with new.s, hut really 
to keep proinineiitly before tluun tlic virtue.s of 
the man who is wooing Llieir .suffrage.s, and the 
grandeur and inagnifiGcnoe of tlie political 
principles he supports. 

And this process of ‘nursing’ doe.s not end 
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tt'itli tile ulei-tiuii of tlie ‘nurse’ to liie House exasperiitiiig. He is frequently iiisulted by 
of Comiiions. Gratuiude, which is well defined, j being oifered bribes if he will allow his name 
ill eleetioueering matters at least, as a lively to be used in the floating of some Company, or 
seirn of favours to come, makes it incumbent in the advertising of some article of coiamon 
on tliB: M,P. to pay careful attention to the use or patent medicine; if he will use his 
wants and wishes of his constituents. He influence in obtaining a Government contract 


wants and wi.shes of his constituents. He influence in obtaining a Government contract 
eanuot afford to ignore a request from even the for a certain firm, or in securing for some 
Immblest and obscurest of electors. His popu- person a post in the gift of one of tlie Ministers, 
lurity depends, in a greater or le.s.s degree, oiy In a recent debate in the House of Uommons 
his mode of dealing with communications from on the payment of meinber.s, Mu- Jolm Burns 
constituents. And knoiving tlie dependent and created luuch amusement by reading tlie i-eply 
trtunmelled position, in that re.spect, of their to an ofler of fifty pound-s made to him by a 
member. Ids constituents make the most extrav- person in Belfa.st if he succeeded in obtaiiiiiig 
agant and unmisonalde demands on his time | for lihu a vacant colleetorship of taxes. ‘ Sir^’ 
and punse. Some idea of tlie enormous amount replied Burns, ‘you are a scoundrel. I 

of correspondence which Membei'S of Parliament wish you ii'ere ndtliiu reach of my boot.’ 
have to deal with at the Iiou,se of Common.s Our leglslator-s are also inundated with appeals 
itself, may be gathered from the statement tliat | in aid of funds for churches, chapels, mi,ssioii 
.something like thirty-two thousand letters and halls, schools, working-meii’.s in.stitnte.«, political 
nineteen thousand telegrams are received and ! cluhs, ho.spita]s, asylums, and institutions of 
dlespatched every week during the session. | all kinds ; and although many of them may 
Begging, letters predominate in this va.9t mass i never have played cricket or footliall, or run. a 
of cori'espoiidence. : Time wa.s when a Member | race in their lives, and would not trust tliem- 
of Parliament had some patronage to di.strihute i selve.s on bicycles any more tlian t,)u wild 
in the way of posts in the Customs and Excise, j must.ang.s, they are expected to become patrons 
if the party lie .suppoited were in power. But | and preeideiits (paying .substantial donations 
tlmt time is gone and for evei* ; and the only | for the honour) of every atldetic, cricket, foot- 
patronage now at the disposal of an M.P., when j V)all, and bicycle club in tlieir constituencies, 
hi.? ]:)arty is in otlice, i.s the riominatiou to any j Then there are many local functions — religious, 
vacant sub-post-ofiice in his eon.stitneney — aii ; .social, and |>olitical — to wliich tliey are invited, 
eventuality wliich seldom ari,se.s, greatlj- to the | Whenever a meeting for any purpo.se, is, being 
relief of our represeiitatiYe.s, because for tlie one ) organised in a eonstitueney, the finst thought is 
friend tliey niake of the .succe.ssful per, son in to try to get tlie member to attend. The 
such tran.saetion,s, they make twenty enemies more coii.spicnou.s he ia iii. Parliament, and tliefe- 
among tho.se ivho are di.sappointed. .fore tlie more likely to attract an audience, the 

It would seem, liowever, as if a large number greater is the volume of tho.se mvitationa •vvliicli 
of the electors are still under the iinpre,s,siou pour in upon him week after week, and the 
tliafc their represeutative,? have abundance of more wide.spread is the di.sappointment and 
nice., fat, comfortable pti.sts at their di-spoisal. i dls, satisfaction among his constituents if he ,doe.s 
Members of Paiiiament are consequently in- j not attend. He is expected to pre,side at 

undated with demand.s from supporters for .smoking concerts and, local political dinners, 

]:t<.).st.s for tlieir .sons and daughtei's as clerLs to attend picnics and "fetes of friendly societie.=i, 
and messengers : to the House of Commons, j to visit local clubs, to open bazaars, and to .say 
typi.sts . in the diffeient State departxneuts, ; a few word.s at charity performances and mixed 
boatmen in the Customs service,, private sec- entertainments of a political charaeter, at wliich 
ivtaim-.-j, and ('onuTlc;<s t>lh«.'r ]>().<iti()us outride he is .'^i.uidwiched between sentinieiital and comic 
Pailiameut and the Civil Service, which it ia singers, and is forced to imbibe numheiiess cu}i.s 
helioved the inllueiice of our legi.slator.': could of inferior tea. 

easily secure. There is i,io doubt that riiofst of the men 

Then there are the letter,* from eon.*titueii|s, who aspire to seats in the Home of Coninions 
half jiathetic and Inilf laughalile—falhcr.s of do .so with an honest aiid genuine de-ire to 

families who are vi.-iled with illue.s.s ami di.s- .serve the State, to benefit the comnmnilv, to 

t]v,ss, and require )tecuuiary a.*rii.staiice ; trade.*iueu promote that primary object of good goveru- 
uu the verge of bankruptcy, who could be ineul — ‘the greatest happiness of the groat e.st 
I'e-sruretl In a .sound linaucial pAsitiuu by a loan number.’ Tlui-se they rightly consider to be the 
of fitly puiind.s ; widim's of electors who have chief functions of a legi.slator ; and in the lir.st 
been ler'c with marriageable daughters, and fiiish of their enthusiasm after elec.tion, many 
want to know wUeUie.r hushauds fur them of them intrepidly and zealuusPv set ahoui in- 
cannot be found, if not among the luembers, forming thems6lve.s of tlie ]a;'inciplc.s of comstitu- 


perambulaiors (if the anuouuceineut of au in- perly, would leave them imy little time for 
ieresiing event in the mcmboiA family lias been anything else. Mo.st of them, perliaji.y, give up 
pui.di^hed) — with requests for testimonials ; in- the task in despair ; and itisLead of attcmj>ting 


and making the. dull and turgid speaker clear the articles of the party newspapers, to direct 
and eloquent. The trials and temptations of a them on the right path in regard to the public 
' of I’‘avliuinent are also aiumerous and questions of the day. 



Jovirurd, 


E\'cry *M.P. finds his breakfast _ Udilti _liea|)i'cl pleasant iiiglit at the, L.;ueLy Ijieatre— asm it, 
every momiiig dming the se,s.sion witli an ! yielding to tlie teinptatiuns uf the liesls, lie 
enonnoiLS jiile of parliamentarv jiapers, consist- ! ignores this peremptory call uf political (Inly, 
ing of book.s, bills, reports, returns, ami ocher | his past _ services are forgotten, he gels a sofionn 
documents. Blue-books are uni versally admitted ; lecture from the Chief Whip, on the enoimiiy 
to be not very exciting reading, and eighty i of his otfeuce, and, uiayhap, liis iiaiue is pvib- 
volumes of these books — ominously ponderous ; lislied in an official Mdack list' of ik.‘iaulier.s, 
and portentously dull — are on an. average, issued ; or he cuiues across a nasty little y>aragia,ph 
every year, all 'of tliein demanding tlie immu- ^ ex,])osing his neglect of duty in the local uev.'s- 
diilte aiteiitioii of the. conscientious legislator. ' paper which must widely circulate, s aiuung.^L ids 
Tlie bills, or embryo Acts of Paiiiarnenr., arty constituents. 

more inviting, enibodying, as they do, the fads i But, liappily', when the litany ol the tribu- 
and hobbies entertained liy tlie .six hundred and lations (.if an M..P. is exhausted, there rcinaiu 
seventy member, s of the Home of ^(fonimons. to be fold many countervailing iilcn.-uiv- and 
.About tliree Immlred of those bills -ire intro- ! ad vantage.s, which make a .seat in the .lii,ju.'?c of 
duced every .scs.'^ion, and are printial ami circu- ^ Commoms Avell worth the phy.^ical lahinir and 
lated amongst members, Avho are expiected to ; mental, worry involved in winning it, and re- 
make tliemkelves actpiainted with tlieir pro- ■ tainiug it. 

visions. | A meuilier of the Hou.se of CViUiinon.s i.s 

One of the great dLsapjioiutnieiits in the life allnwed to .attacli to hi.s name the magic letters 
of an M.P. i.s tliat, tliough .se.s,sii.ms come a,ml : ‘ M.P.,'’ wliich. are a .source uf pride and grati- 
.sessions go, ld.s little jiet .scheme of h!gi.sIatioM, ; tication to himself, and .secure fur him. the 
Avhich he hoped to lie aide to place on the , resjxs’L and deference of olheis. These initials 
statute book, never advances heyoud the iiiitia- ' iindoiibfedly contrilnitc, loo, to bis social siaiu.'-'. 
tory stage of first reading. Another cruel dis- . Dooi-s of social cii-ide.s hitherto locked and 
appointment is that, after dm-oting days a, ml ^ barred, .arc open wide to him ; and invitations 
nights to taxing lii.s brain for antithese.«, epi- to .social functioms in llie homses of tbe givat 
grams, and other flowers of rhetoric for his | and wealthy members of his ])arly reach him 
speech in a great debate, he patiently sits ] during the session. Tlmn he is a membijr of 
night after iiiglit during the time allotted for , ‘the best club in Londuu.’ It is, indccil, i’re- 
the debate, on the pounce to ‘ catch the Speaker’s ipiently denied that the Homse of (.'omnion.s 
eye,’ but fails to fix the attention of that wan- , still maintains tliat piv-eiaincnce ;i,' a sncial 
dering orb ; ivliile he hears his arguments and haunt of men, wliich, it is nnivei‘.-ally acknon- 
his illustrations used by other men, who had , Icdged, once riglitly belonged to it. But, as a 
probably gone to the same .-ourco for them, , matter of fact, tlie House is more of a club 
until at la.st the end comes Avitiiout an oppor- now than it has ever been in its eenturied 
tunity having been afforded him to relieve his existence. It i.s provided Avitli haiuHonie 
mind uf the weighty unspoken speech wliich 1 dining-rooms, .smoking- rocinis, rcading-ruom.s ; 
oppresses it. Then his constituents complain | and only this year it advanced another im- 
tlia,t he is a Useless ‘silent member,’ if they do port ant stage in its continuous develupiiieiit and 
not see his .iiaiue figuring in the newspaper ' progress as a cluli, by having a suite of bath- 
reporte. They are convinced lie is ueglecliiig | rooms and dre.ssiiig-roums added to it,-: ui- 
his duty. And what consolation is it to him ^ toiirayc. In its smoking-room may be imd, in 
to thinlV of tlie old .saying tliat ‘they are the , the pleasant relaxation'' of a eliat and go.isip, 
wisest part of .P-arliament wlio use the greirtcst i not only some of tlie nju.st di.sting'ui.shed men 
.silence or of the opiuimi of the party leaders [ in tlie kingdom, Init a f-tr greater varicLv of 
—especially the leaders of the party in olfice — | types of men t.han can be ciicounlered iii the 
tliat lie, is the mo.st useful of members wlio j smi.ikiiig-room of any club in Jjondon, Mr 
never takes part in the debate.s, but is ever at j Labiiucfiere, indeed, 1ms .said a coujiliA of liour.s 
hand to record his vote when the division could be pa.<.sed far more enjuyably in the 
bells ring out their alarum ? smoking-room of the Hou.sk of Commons t.han 

Other .sore tribulations of tlie poor i^I.P. are} in tiie smoking-room of the (Jarltori or lletorui 
th-at his opinions are dictated by hi,s leaders ■ Club. It wa.s" tlie member for Nuttlmmpiou 
—Ms moV'ements controlled by the V\'hip.s. i also who declared^ that the Hoii.se of Conimoii.s 
Party discipline i.s very strict, and viulatiun.s of mva.s not only one of the pleasantest, liut one 
it, however slight, are rarely condoned. If a. ; of the liealthie-st places in the world, and that 
member is bold enough to take au indcjieiident | he far jireferred a month on its green lienches 
stand in regard to any of the political ipies- j to a, inoiilh on the Promenade, of Brighton, 
lions ut the dav, his speech in the ITou.se, | There is a jiopular belief that members are 
explaining his position, is I'ereived with scotls i paid live guineas jier day for their attendance 
and jeers hy his colleagues, and, what is jier- ! on Select Committees; but it Is absolutely un- 
haps^ niore uncouifortable, approving cheers by j founded. Meinbens of Couiiniltee.s di) nut get u 
meiubeis on the^ other .side. If he persists in penny ; and indeed, with the exception of the 
regardcfl as^ -a crank and a. Ministry, not a single hl.P. gets .any financial 
taddi.st, and is severely ‘cut' by his party, recompense from the State in return for his 
Ag.un, ,-trongly worded and heavily uiulcrscored .serviees in Parliament. But every member-- 
eommuniiMtioiis demanding his immediate, at- and specially the young, and able, and umliirious 
tendance ut M estmin.ster, are frequently deliv- — has a cliance of au office in an Admin i.stra- 
ere.d to liim_ at the mo.st inopportune nmments tion ; and nice, fat ,salarie.s~though, indeed, in 
--when he Is just .sitting down to a delightful no case more than tlie work to lie done war- 
liUle dinner, or about to leave hi.s hou.se for a rants — are attached to these otHce-s. 
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Let ns see Low the salaries, wliicli are paid 
(j liar te)iy, work out in ■weekly instalments. The 
.Fir.-l Lord of the Treasui'y, the Charieellor of 
the Exchequer, a^^d the li\'e principal Secretaries 
of State, who deal witiv Foreign Allairs, the 
Home Office, India, the Colonies, and the Army, 
j'eeei\’e each tire weekly sum of £96, 3s. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty receives £86, 10s. 
]>er v'eek, and the Gliief Secretai'y 'for Ireland, 
£S5, 'is. per 'week. Next couie tlie Postmaster- 
general and the Chairiuan of (ffimmittees, who 
eaeh receive £48, Ls. ; while the weekly salary 
<if the Secretary for Scotland, the Cdiancellor of 
ilte Diicliy of Lancaster, the President of the 
Board of Trade, and the President of tlie Local 
Govermnent Boartl, iw £38, 9s. 

Tliere are other peenniary advautage.s attached 
tO: a .seat; in the House of Commons. The 
demand for M.P.s as directors of companies 
is : always very bri.sk 5 thougli of late tide inean.s 
of adding to their income i.s di.sconntenanced 
and looked upon with distrust and suspicion by 
the vast majority of the members. A barrister- 
at-law also iind.s tliat, a .seat in the. House of 
Commons materially advance-s lii.s position in lii.s 
]vrufes,'jion ; and the great prize of a. jilace on 
the .ludicial Bench is alwajcs in the offing. 
Abo've all, however disappointed a meinljc-r may 
he in his dreams of per.sonal amlution and in 
his schemes of pel. legislation, there is the ever- 
])re.sont and consoling thought that lie exercises 
a potent voice— -or perhaps we should say vote 
— in the (loveriunent of the greatest and 
mightiest Empire in the Avorld. 


AN ELECTRIC S P A R 

CHAPTKU XIX. — AX ICE. 

‘ A GLORlotiS land, no doubt ; but what country, 
even with a niaffis hopes at zero, could compare 
with that .she, treads,’ thought Wynyan, as he 
•Stood back looking oil, while Endoza and hi.s 
dungiiter Inrsteiied forward to welcome the new 
arrivals.: Wynyan’s pulses were now accelerated 
as he noted the change which had come over the 
graceful figure in her .simple monruing robe. 
Rein- As face looked sad and careworn a.s she stood 
Lalking to Isabel, and with the emotion in his 
heart growing tumultuous, Wynyau was womjoi’- 
ing how she would ineet liim-'-what she would 
.say — whether, after all, there would be hope in 
the future, or whether it was the verie.st 
m.aducs.s on his part to haj;bour such ideas, 
when he hucaine conscious of the fact that 
Brant was watching him with an rmpleasant 
scowl on his countenance. 

Then Brant was passed over and forgotten, 
blow it all happened he never knew, for the 
Count’.' salon was transformed, and the whole 
scene heciuue dreamy and strange, 'Wynyan 
Iruew that he spoke to Miss Bryue, who gently 
reiiroached him for not having been near 
tlieiu. 

^ 1 know,’ she said, ‘ that you have had some 
quarrel with my nephew, and have left the 
offices, Mr Wynyan ; but I have nothing to do 
with the business matters, and we shall he 
very plea.scd to see you again.’ 

* Copyright reserved in llio tTidted States of America, 


‘ We shall be very plea.sed ! ’ The words 
rang in Wynyau’s ear.?, and a few minutes 
after he was .seated near Renee, talking of the 
pa.st, her saddened gray eyes meeting bis wist- 
fully from time to time, as if asking for bis 
sympathy. But tliere was no look of love 
therein ; and the discourse was almost entirely 
about the dead. 

‘I ought not to be here, Mn Wynyan,’ she 
said at last; ‘but my auut almost insisted 
upon my coming. You will not think me 
though tles.s — that it is too soon.’ 

That was the only iiopeful sentence in their 
conversation ; but it lielped to fan the fire. She 
did value^ hi.s opinion. 

Tliere wa.s no time for more. Brant came 
up, and alnio.st roughly began: ‘Here, Renee, I 
want to speak to yon.’ 

But he in turn was interrupted b}" their 
young hostess, wlium lie had abruptly left when 
he could bear witMe.s.siiig the Utc-d-tite no 
longer. • 

‘Really, Renee dear, you must take your 
cousin and scold him well for hi,s bad manners. 
I have been talking to liim for five niirmfces, 
and he ha.s not heard a word I said. He has 
been .staring at you all the time, and longing 
to get to your side. But he is not going to 
monopolise you here, I mean to have a chat 
with you myself. — 'J'licro, yovr two gentlemen 
can go and smoke a cigarette in the next 
room.’ 

This all in a playful .spirit full of badinage ; 
and as Isabel seated herself beside her guest, 
Brant turned oil angrily, and made towards an 
open doorway draped by a heavy ciirtain, 
wliile the Count wa.s beruling impres.sively over 
Mis.s Bryne, wlio, poor lady, looked faint , with 
pleasure ; and a.s Wynyan strolled towards 
where a guest was standiim alone, he thought 
of the doctor and then of the Count’s otier. 

‘I tliouglit I should hardly get a word with 
you, Reiiue deare.st,’ began Lsabel, leaning to- 
wax'ds her friend aflectionately, and gently 
agitating the half-mourning fan she carried, 
for the benefit of both. 

‘I’m afraid that you will find me rather a 
dull comixuiion,’ said Renee sadly. 

‘Dull? For shame, dear! I)o you think I 
am so hal’d -hearted and frivoloins as not to 
feel for you intensely ? Oh Reiffie, dear, I do 
wlsli I could make "you happy. Yon must — 
indeed you must— -ti-y and cease all this sorrow- 
ing, and come out a' little more.’ 

Renee shook her head. 

‘But you ought, dear, really. We mourn 
with you, but we want to see you happy.’ 

‘I 'know you do, dear,’ replied Rffiiee, who, 
while often feeling a kind , ai pity mingled 
with contempt for Her friend, gladly Ii.stoued 
to, and believed in the .girl’s eager oilers of 
sympathy. 

‘She is not a.s we are,’ Rem'e would say to 
herself. ‘This childish womanliiiess is lier 
nature, and I believe that in lier way she 
loves me.’ 

She felt this more than ever as, behind the 
great fan, Isabel’.s hand glided to hens, ami 
gave it a long, warm pressuie, while, when 
their eyes met, Lsabel’.^ were brimming and sad 
[with pity, and .she uttered a low .sob. 
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lin^fci'.'- clofcd inort' lii'iuly U])t)n tlio.se ' to the President, and he will be dteoraled, and 
of lier young hostes.s, and she looked hto' I thej' will make him a Count.’ 
thanks. " ! ' ^ thought you had iu> titles,’ said Renee, 

And that evening lier heart felt more attuned ■ growing calmer now, and forcing lieivelf to be 
to sympiddiy. There wa.s a warmer glow there, linn. 

and a .'^ad'lem.d feeling of .sati.sfactiou at meet- ‘We arc supposed not to have, dear, bul ihe 

ing Paul Wyayau again. She had heai'd of people like them, and they tliiuk .'•o much id 

tlie ti'oulde between him and her cousin, but a foreigner who is a Count or a Chevalier. lie 
in her great .sorrow she had tried not to think will go over to Deconcagna, of eour.se, and 1 
of him, perhaps vainly. Xow they had met shall go for a time; but 1 never vili eonf-.inf. 
once more, and his grave .sympathetic words ! to live there, after being in dear old foggy 
liad fallen ple.asaiiliy ujton her euis, l)ringdng ' England with its society. Some day when f 

with them dreamy thougdits which .she shrank come back to live here, we can be so much 

from, a.s if they were full of guilt. togetlier again, and I snppo.se 3'on will he 

And now as she sat tlieiv, with Pahel talk- Afris Oh, how funny ! IVlpv, Rdiiee deravst, 

ing to lier almo.st in whisper, s, she turned her you will not have changed your name.’ 
eyes to see that Wynyan was looking towards ‘No,’ said Renee, after drawing a long deep 
them ; and a.s slie met his gaze, hers did not breath, and looking firmly at her coinpauion : 
shrink away till she wuis (amscious that her ‘ 1 shall not have clianged my name.’ 
companion had canglit the direction in wliich ‘Ye.s, dear; what i.s it?’ .said Isabel, as her 
■she was looking, and .said rpiietly : ‘Do you companion ro.se, just a.s Brant came back again, 
like Ivlr Wjmyan, dear ?’ .smoking liis cigarel.to. 

‘I? — Yes,’ .said .Renee ln.uTie(ll\'. ‘He was ‘I wa.s going to join aunt, dear,’ said 
very mucli in my poor fatlierls confidence.’ Ri'nee in a .strangely altered tone. 

‘ Ye.s,’ said Isabel, ‘I know, dear. How I ‘Do, dear; I’m afraid I am neglecting other 
used to tease you about him — but you weren’t people, but it is so hard to remember every 
hurt,’ she added hastily. one. — Oh, here is your cousin. Alaj" I have a 

‘Hurt? No.’ chat with him?’ 

‘It was very tlioughtIe.s.s of me, I know. I ‘Of counse,’ .said Renee coldly: and as .she 
am terribly thoughtless .sonietimes. I used to readied Ali.s.-' Biyne, who was sitting alone, look- 
think that you cared for him, but of course 1 ing very .statel_y and dreamy, Brant took ihe 
know better now. But do you like him?’ seat liis cou.sin had vacated. 

‘Oil yes, I like him,’ said Kenue, looking at ‘ IVell, little one,’ he said familiarly; ‘ wlrv, 
the brigiit, fragile little thing lialf wonder- you look prettier than ever.’ 
ingly. ‘What a rude remark!’ said Isabel, pouting, 
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Tjet US see liow the salaries, which are paid 
(linirl'.'j'ly, work out in weekly iiistahneuts. The 
Eirst Lord of the Treasury, the Chajicellor of 
the E\cliequer, and the live principal Secretaries 
of State, who deal wdth Foreign Affairs, the 
Home Office, India, tlie Colonie.s, and the. Army, 
receive each the Weekly snni of ,-£96, 3s. The 
First Lord of the Admiral ty receives £86, 10s. 
per week, and the Cliief Secretary for Ireland, 
£85, l.s. per week. Ne.xt come the Postmaster- 
general and the Ghairnian of Counnittees, who 
eacli receive £48, Is. while the wa^ekly .salary 
of the See,retary for Scotland, tlie Chancellor of 
the Duchy oH Lancaster, the President of the 
Board of Trade, and the Pre.sident of the Local 
Government Board, is £38, 9s. 

There are otlier pecuniary advantages attached 
to a seat in the House of Gonmions. The 
demand for M.P.s as directors of companies 
i,s always very brisk, though of late means 
of adding to their income i,s di.scountenanced 
and looked upon with distrust and suspicion by 
the. Aust majority of the nieiuber.?. A harri.ster- 
at-law also find.s tliat a seat in the House of 
Gommons materially advances his position in his 
I)rof(ji5sion ; and tlie great prize of a ]:ilace on 
the .Judicial Bencli is always in tlie offing. 
Abo\'e all, h owe A'er disappointed a member may 
be in his dreams of personal ambition and in 
his .sclieme.s of pet legislation, there is the ever- 
present and consoling tbought that he exercises 
iv potent voice~or perhaps rve should say vote, 
—ill' the Gavernment of the greatest and 
miglitiest Empire in the Avorld. 


AH ELECTRIC S P A R K.^- 

CHAPTER SIX. — AN ICE. 

' A GLORidos land, no doubt; but what country, 
3ven with a man’s hopes at zero, could compare 
with that she treads,’ thought Wynyau, as he 
stood back looking on, while Endoza and his 
laughter hastened forward to AAmlcome the new 
irrivals. IVynyan’s pukses were now accelerated 
is lie noted the change which had come over the 
p'nceful figure in her simple mourning robe. 
Siem-e's face looked sad and careworn as she stood 
nlking to Isabel, and with the emotion in his 
u-arr, growing tumultuous, Wynyan was womier- 
ng how she W’oiild meet him— what .she would 
ay — Avhether, after all, there would be hope in 
he future, or whether it was ■ the veriest 
uadiiiiss on his part to ha|;bour such ideas, 
vheu he became conscious of the fact that 
h'ant was watching him lAuth an unpleasant 
cowl on his conui eiiance. 

Then Bi'unt was passed over and forgotten, 
low it all happened he never knew, for the 
Jount's salon wnis transformed, and the whole 
cene became dreamy and strange. "Wynyan 
:uew that ho spoke to Mias Bryne, who gently 
'eproaehed him for not having been near 
hem. 

‘ 1 know,’ she said, ‘ that you have had some 
juaiTol with my .nephew, and have left the 
ffiices, Mr Wynyan ; but I have nothing to do 
A’ith the husine.ss matter.?, and we shall be 
’cry pleased to see you again.’ 
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‘We shall bo very pleased F The words 
rang in. Wynyan’s eai's, and a few minutes 
after he was seated near Renee, talking of the 
past, her .saddened gray eyes meeting his wist- 
fully from time to time, as if asking for liis 
sympathy. But there wa.s no look of love 
therein ; and the dLcour.se was almo.st entirely 
about tbe dead. 

‘I ought not to be here, Mr Wynyan,’ she 
said at last; ‘but my aunt almo.st insisted 
upon my coming. You will not think me 
thoughtless — that it is too soon.’ 

That was the only liopeful .sentence in their 
conversation ; but it helped to fan the fire. She 
did value^his opinion. 

There was no time for more. Brant came 
lip, and almo.8t roughly began ; ‘ Here, Renee, I 
Avaut to speak to you.’ 

But he in turn Avas interrupted by tlieir 
young lio.stes.s, Avhom lie had abrupt^ Rft Avhen 
he could bear AA’itue.ssing the fJte-d-tMe : no 
longer. 

‘Really, Renee dear, you mirst take your 
t'ou.sin and .scold liim W'ell for his bad manners. 
I have been talking to him for five minutes, 
and he has not heard a atoiR I said. He has 
been staring at you all the time, and longing 
to get to your side. But he is not going to 
monopolise yon here. I mean to have a chat 
Avith you myself. — There, you two gentlemen 
can go and smoke a cigarette in. the next 
room.’ 

This all in a playful spirit full of badinage ; 
and as Isabel .seated herself beside her guest, 
Brant turned off angrily, and made towards an 
open doorway draped by a heavy curtain, 
While the Count aati.? bending impressively over 
Miss Bryne, avIio, poor lady, looked faint with 
pleasure ; and as Wynyan strolled towards 
Avhere a guest Ava.s .standing alone, he thouglit 
of the doctor and then of the Count’s offer. 

‘1 thought I .should hardly get a AAmi'd AA'ith 
you, Renee dearest,’ began Isabel, leaning to- 
wards her friend affectionately, an ck gently 
agitating the half-mourning fan she carried, 
for the benefit of both. 

‘I’m afraid that you will find me rather a 
dull companion,’ saul Renee sadly. 

‘Dull? For .shame, dear! Do you think 1 
am so hard-hearted and frivolous as not to 
feel for you intemsely ? Oh Renee, dear, I do 
Avish I could make you happy. You xmi.st— 
indeed .you must — try and cease all this soitoaa'- 
ing, and come out a little more.’ 

Renee shook her head. 

‘But you ought, dear, reall.y. kVe mourn 
with you, but Ave AAumt to .see you happy.’ 

‘I knoAv you do, dear,’ replied Renee, aa’Iio, 
Avhile often feeling a kind of pity mingled 
with contempt for her frituid, gladly li.stened 
to, and believed in the girl’s eager offers of 
sympathy. 

‘She is not as aa"g are,’ Rem'e would say to 
heiAself. ‘This chihiksh AAmmanliuess is iier 
nature, and 1 belieA^e that in her Avay she 
loves me.’ . ' 

She felt this moiv. than ever as, heliiiid the 
great fan, Isabel’s haml glided to her.?, and 
gave it a long, Avarm pins-suro, while, Avhen 
their eyes met, Isahel’s were brimming and sad 
:Avith pity, and she uttered a low sob. 
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liAile’s fingers closed more firmly npou those 
of her young hostess, and she looked, her 
thanks. 

And that evening her heart felt more attuned 
to sympathy. There was a warmer glow there, 
and a saddened feeling of satisfaction at meet- 
ing Paul Wyn van again. She had heard of 
the trouble between him and her cousin, but 
in her great sorrow she had tried not to think 
of liim, perhaps vainly. Row they had met 
once more, and liis grave sympathetic words 
had fallen pleasantly upon her ears, bringing 
with 'them dreamy thoughts which she shrank 
from, as if they were full of guilt. 

And now as slie sat there, with Pabel talk- 
ing to her almost in whispers, she turned her 
eyes to see that WynAuin was looking towards 
them ; and as she met his gaze, hers did not 
shrink away till she was conscious tliab her 
companion had caught the direction in which 
she was looking, and said quietly : ‘ Do you 
like Mr Wynyan, dear?’ 

‘ I ?— -Yes,’ said Renee hurriedly. ‘ He was 
very much in my poor father’s confidence.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Isabel, ‘I know, dear. How I 
used to tease you about him-— but you weren’t 
hurt,’ she added hastily. 

‘Hurt? No.’ 

‘It was very thoughtless of me, I know. I 
am terribly thougbtless sometimes. I used to 
tliink that you cared for liim, but of course I 
know better now. But do you like him?’ 

‘Oh yes, I like him,’ said Renee, looking at 
the bright, fragile little thing lialf womler- 
ingly. 

‘1 am so glad, because he is so — so — what 
you call bluff ami fi-ank ; and you do like me 
to confide in yon, Renee, don’t you?’ 

‘Of course, Isabel.’ 

Eenee heard her own words faintly, for 
there was a strange singing in her ears, and a 
peculiar tremor ran through lier. 

‘ I am so glad, because it is so nice to have 
some one who feels like a sister, aud io whom 
one can open one’s very heart. Of course, I 
sliould not speak to any one else as I do to 
you, dear, because perluips I am not justified 
in saying so mucli ; but I cannot help feeling 
and thinking a great deal, though nothing has 
been said. These matters are instinctive, are 
they not?’ 

‘T — I cannot tell,’ said Renee, before whose 
eyes a mist had arisen, which blotted out 
Wynyan, and threatened to shut out the whole 
world, till she made a tremendous effort to 
maintain her composure. 

‘Oh, they are, dear, 1 am sure — quite sure,’ 
Vv'hisporod isahel. ‘ ! am in great tnmble about 
it, though, for papa is so proud of his fine old 
Spanish descent; and though he likes ifr 
Wynyan very muc.li, he may Ihiuk it wmild bo 
lowering me in my position as his child. I 
don’t, for when one loves, one can only think 
: that he .is everything that is noble and .great. 
You think Mr IVyiiyan is nice, dou’i you, 
dear '?’ 

j 1 thiiik Mr Wynyan is very gentlemanly,’ 
said Reuee faintly, and the mist seemed thicker 
than ever. 

‘Yes, dear, that is exactly what he is, and 
if it goes on, papa will have to introduce him 


to the President, and he will be decorated, and 
they will make him a Count.’ 

‘I thought you had no titles,’ said Pdm'e, 
growing calmer now, and. forcing herself to be 
firm. 

‘We are supposed not to have, dear, but the 
people like them, and they think so mucdi of 
a foreigner who i.s a Count oi' a Chcval ier. Lie 
will go over to Deconcagua, of course, and I 
shall go for a time ; but I never will consent 
to live there, after being in dear old foggy 
England with its society. Some day when I 
come back to live here, we can be so much 
together again, and I suppose 3 'ou will be 

Mrs Oh, how funiiyC Why, Ruk'c sicar''.-!, 

ymu will not have changed your name.’ 

‘No,’ said Renee, after drawing a long deep 
breath, and looking firmly at her companion ; 
‘I shall not have changed my name.’ 

‘Yes, dear; what is it?’ said Isabel, as her 
companion rose, just as Brant came back again, 
.smoking his cigarette, 

‘I was going to join my anut, dear,' .-aid 
Renee in a strangely altered tone. 

‘Do, dear; I’m afraid 1 am neglecting other 
people, but it is so bard to iv.uieuibei’ evory 
one. — Oh, here is your cousin, lilay i Inu'C; a 
chat with him V 

‘Of course,’ said Rchiee coldly ; and im she 
reached Mis.s Bryne, who was sitting alone, look- 
ing very stately and dreamy, Brant took tin- 
seat his cou.siii had vacated. 

‘Well, little one,’ he said familiarly ; ‘wiiy, 
you look prettier than ever.’ 

‘What a rude remark!’ said Isabel, pouting, 
and looking offended. 

‘It’s the truth,’ .laid Braid.— ‘ 1 say, [.-rJ" I, 
why do you have that cad here 

‘Cad? What cad? Oh, for shame ! You don’t 
mean Mr Lisle, the great iruiima.ster ?’ 

‘Him! No. Y'ou know who I mean; that 
fellow who used to be with us — W’vnv.iu.’ 

‘ For shame ! You mustn’t call him that. 
Papa says he is the cleverest man he knows, 
and he is sure that he will some day 'ue 
great.’ 

‘Him! Great! Bosh!’ 

‘What a word! Beside.s, I like him. He 
isn’t liandsome, but he look.s brave and 
strong.’ 

^IVhat ! You like him? You’d better unt. 
If I thought you meant it, I’d lay Wiut for 
him and break his neck, I say’ 

‘No, I shall not listen to you, .sir. I will 
not have such dreadful throats uia-le iu my 
presence.’ 

‘Tiien you shouldn’t have him iierc,’ 

‘How can. I help it? Papa ar>k.s whom he ; 
pleases.’ 

‘Well, 1 know some one who wouldn’t have, 
been here if he had known. I don’t cmisider 
! him to be good enough company for nry 
' cousin.’ 

‘You seem very jealous about the company 
your cousin keeps,’ said Isabel with a to.ss of 
her head. 

‘W^ell, ^so I am,’ retorted Brant; and Lhon, 
after a furtive glance round: ‘Ten times as 
jealous, though, about beautiful little Isabel. I 
say, beauty — don’t have him here again.’ 

‘Hush!’ 
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ales of manufactured goods to merchants for 
listributiou among the. smaller inland tow'nsj. 
in former days, Nijni-Novgorod used to supply 
he greater part of Russia with the leading 
n'ticle.s of consumption; but tlie extension . of 
’ailways has destroyed a good deal of the trade, 
riie Asiatic.? who bring in their products usually 
ate away manufactured goods in exchange ; 
)at they ' also take corn more frequently than 
hey used to do. , It will be a surprise to many 
;o learn that the greatei' part of tlie operations 
h the Fair are done on credit, and that the 
nils granted run from six to twelve inonfch.s, 
md sometime.s longer. With some traders it 
a the practici; to niake the Mils mature at the 
leriod of the Irbit Fair, at which, they may 
’ealise their purcha.ses in cash. The Nijui- 
^Tovgorod F;iir opens on the 15th of July, and 
or wholesale ti-ansaetions lasts until the 25tli 
)f August ; so tliat, while, it is in active opei'a- 
ion, the results of the harve.st— -which have a 
yeat bearing upon the volume of trade— are 
mown. The wholesale Fair is followed by a 
etail one, wliich lasts until September 10. 

This great Fair is irot only the large.st in 
lussia, but probably the largest trading gather- 
ag in the world. Its operations affect the 
diole cQur-se of Rus.sian internal trade for the 
acceeding twelve months, and therefore, as a 
>rt of eommercial Ijarometcr, it is every year 
xrefnlly studied l)y economists and financiers, 
’he turn-over in the first year of the transfer 
3 Nijiii-Novgorud was only twenty-five million 
rubles. Within thirty years the' amoiuit was 
oiibled: ; and in each decade idiere was increase 
y . Imp, s aiid bounds , i,i3iti.l, in 1881, the turn- 
yer was 030 less than 246 millions. Since then, 
lieire, hasi with some rrps and clowirs, been a 
ecrelise ; o-nd in 1891 the record was only 
68 : iirillioiis. : The caase of this decline is said 
3 he the. completioii of the Trans-Caspian Rail- 
by wMch trade eaii now i.3e carried on 
dth Central: Asia through most of the year, 
’he, goods which iir . ijie la.st decade show 
iicrease, as compared with previoirs records of 
lie: Fair, are linen and flax, funs, skins and 
iather, mehils and articles made from them, 
.sli, tea, Bokharan and Khivan products, and 
’hinese godd.s. All other articles, e.specially 
lie products of Western Europe, make a inijph 
mailer figure than formerly. : 

Next in imxiortance is the Irbit Fair, which 
hekl fit IrMt, in , the jirovinee of Perm, 
etween the 1st of February and the, lat of 
larch. Thi.s Fair is not on the great trading 
mite bL.-twoen Russia and Silfcria, and yet it 
; at Irbit that Siberia is sup^Jicd with manu- 
ictured goods for. the year, and to which 
ibeina sends a large portion of her furs, skins, 
sh, honey, wax, hempaeed, linseed, and even 
utter. .Here, too, is a giuat market for Chineise 
'a and silk, and for rafiny products of Centi’al 
,.sia. Mo.st of the good.? left unsold fi’oin the 
Fijni-Novgorod .F;ur are sent on to Irbit; and 
ilierian goods left unsold from the IiFit Fair 
fe, in turn, sent on to Xijni-Novgorud. For 
ais,siiin goods Uu' trader.? enjoy some special 
rivileges for carriage from Fair to Fair. 

The Irbit Fair dales from 1 643 ; but up to 
le beginning of the present century had not 
^ceeded a turn-over of two million roubles per 


annum. In 1863, however, it had grown to 50 
million.s ; and in. 1887 it reached 57 millions, 
which wa.s the high-water mark. By 1892 the 
turn-over had declined to 34 million rouMe.? ; 
and this Fair is expected to suffer a good deal 
from the Tran.s-Sibe,riau Railway, now in course 
of construction, which will take Siberian grain 
and furs and other products direct on to the 
Russian railway system. Irbit itself is but a 
small place of 5000 inhabitants ; but during the 
Pair the population rises to 100,000, and m.any 
of the house.? are open only while the Fair lasts. 

Other important Fairs in .E, astern Russia are 
tlio,ge of Sbornaya, Menzelinsk, and Ivanovslc. 
The Sborrmya Fair is held at Simbirsk during 
the first and second weeks of Lent. It was 
here that, before the railways, the provinces of 
Orenburg, Ufa, and Samara obtained their 
supplies ; now, however, its custom is more con- 
fined to the surrounding districts. 

The chief manufacture.s di.sposed of at this 
Fair are cotton goods ; Init it is also a great 
grain-market, and its operations jiractically de- 
cide the price of grain u):»on the Volga as soon 
a.s the navigation opens. The turn-over is about 
si.x and a half million rouble.? per aunum. 

The Menzelinsk .Fair is in Ufa, and is held 
Vjetween the 2Gth of December and the llth of 
January. Its leading article,? are cottons and 
skins; but the exten.sion of the railway to 
Zlatoust has curtailed its importance, and the 
turn-over has within tlie last twenty years fallen 
IToiu six and a half to four and a half ihillion, 
rouble,?. 

Wliat is known as the Ivanovsk Fair i.s 
held at Masliansk, in Perm, during the month, 
of August. Here also cottons and skins a, re 
the chief objects of trade ; but the Tartar and 
Kirghiz traders also In’ing in large tp,iantities 
of Central-Asian goods, l^lus Fair continues to 
hold its own, aiid the present turn-over, nearly: 
si.x million roubles, is somewhat larger ; than 
it was twenty years ago. 

Thei’e is also an impo3.'ta3it Sihexnan winter. 
Fair held at Ishim in Decemher, at which 
goods to the value of four and a liaif to five 
million roubles are disposed of, .And there, are 
great .Fairs at Akmolinsk, to wliich. cattle are 
hrought from the provinces and the .Khanates, 
and at which generar goods are sold to the 
Kirghiz. In the far-away Transbaikal pirovinee 
there is also a considerable Fair; as also at 
Irkutsk, and even at remote Yakutsk, where as 
much as one and a half millions of .rouble.? 
will be turned over in the sliort .season. At 
Aistraldian is another Fair for the Kiighiz trade, 
yrincipally for cattle, with a; turn-over of about 
two and a half milliQn roubles. And at Arch- 
angel is a::Fair for fish, furs, aiicl: skins. : 

: In: the ceirtral: piortioias of Russia there arc 
a large numher of .small Fairs with a lurn-over 
of from half a million to a million roubles. 
They arc not individually imjiortaiit, l)ut the 
aggregate trade i.s large. In Little Russia are 
wliat are called the ''Ukrcaine Fairs, sui'vivals 
of the time before the region wa.s absorbed in 
the Empii’e., when Poles, Russians, Greeks, and 
Germans used to meet annually for barter. At; 
Kharkov arc held four ; at Romuy, four : and: 
at Poltava one, of these Fairs — fotlowiiig one 
after the other during tlie year. The trade, at 
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Iliein is now fliiefly in ni;niiii‘iic.l lived goods, To write more posiLivcdy, Bie Bishop oi‘ 

wldcii are passed on from l''’air to Fair until Cheyenne nsutilly attired himself in a darh- 
disposed of. The aggi'egate inrn-over of tliese blue cheviot .suit of stout texture, a broad- 
Ukraine Fair.s apjiears to be .about thirty million brimmed soft felt hat, and high boots, and 
roubles per annum. The Ti'oitsk Fair in June spent moist of his waking hours astride a ''Fexa.s 
and the Ouspensk Fair in Augu.st — botli held pony, athwart which faithful animal he ahso 
at Kharkov — are the chief wool Fairs of Little carried saddle-bags, in which were packed Ins 
.Rns.sia. canonical robe.s, and likewise a liohster contain- 

At Kiev is held, from the otb to the 'Jfitb | ing a pair of formidable-looking pistols, 
of February, what is known as the Contract I For Bishop nrigg.s’.s dioco-se was on and be- 

Fair, at which the agrieiiluiri.sts, .sugar-man u- I yond the ‘frontier’ — which i.s to .say the frontier 
facturer.s, and merchants of the. di.sirict meet, ; of railroads, school.s, churches, and other evi- 
and where the dealiiig.s are in .sugar, corn, land, ! dances of modern, well-developeil civilisation — 
and Imilding contrai.its. 1 and was co-extensive with a territoiy far 

hi the lion ])rovincc' lliere are a^number of j larger than the entire province of Canterbury, 
cattle .Fairs ; and in Podolia are ilu* princip.al ! Ye,t the good bisho[i’s immense tiehl of labour 
liorse. Fairs. At War, saw there. i.s an important did not, as a wliole, lie heavih’ upon Iii.s mind 
annual wtiol .Fair, wliicli, is largely attended by and heart. True, while the scattered liarvest 
foreigners ; and in September there is at the was plentiful, the labourers were few, and the 
.same place a special .Fair for bop.s. means wlierewitli to ])ay tliese few labourers 

To enumerate all the smaller Fairs is, of ! was exceedingly diminutive. But the bishop 
course, inijxissihle. Our object, ha.s been merely ' was not narrow-minded, and if lie found none 
to indicate the features of tlie more im-itortant j of liis own clergy at woilc in a town or .settle- 
of lhe.se centres of .Bnssian internal trade, and ' ment, he usually discovered a IMethodist preacher 
to give an idea of tlie commerce they rejiresent. | or a Baptist minister, or, peirliance, a BouKin 
.In conclusion, we may repeat the inferences | Catholic priest covering tlie ground, which 
drawn in the ollicial .Report from wliicli we ! satisfied liim that the people need not be or 
have, obtained our figures: ‘That the growtli j long remain entirely heathen, 
of the Fair-trade in Russia was cliielly assisted | Ye.s, the Right Reverend Anthony Briggs was 
by tile absence of convenient way.s of com- { fairly well satisfied with the condition of the 
munication ; that the closing of the riv(.‘r-ways | broad diocese of Che.yenne, except tliat portion 
during .several months of the vear was more of it known as Diixbury Bwanip ; mid that was 
favourable to tlie growtli of a Fair-trade, than, j — ‘another story!’ Speaking from a strictly 

a .settled one : that the Fair-trade i.s generally ' geographical .standpoint, DuxhniT Swamp, so 
in a traii.sitioual condition ; and that certain [ called, was no swamp at all, being, as a matter 
Fairs are even on the decline. ; while tlic .settled ' of fact, an exceedingly fertile tract of land, 
trade, taking advantage of the. iierfectcd ways [ .«urrouuded, for the greater part of the year, 
of communication, and oispecially of the rail- | by two arms (forming a loop) of a .stream of 
ways, is gradually developing at the expense of I clear water. Certainly, for a short period of 
the Fair-trade ; but that tlio Xijni-NoYgorod ' each summer, ordinarily known as the diy 
Fair can hardly lo.se its importance, although ' i^eason, the stream of clear water failed to 

it ha.s stopped in its growtli, owing to the ' materialise in the vicinity of Duxhuiy Swamp, 
.S])eeial po.sition wliicli it occipiies in the eco- ' and the bed of the Du.x" Creek became what, 
noinic life of Russia.’ I perliaps, originallv save the name to the land 


sales of manufactured goods to merchants for 
distribution among , the smaller inland towns. ' 
In former days, Niini-No\'gorod used to supply 
the/ greater part of Russia with the leading ' 
articles of consumption ; but the extension of 
railways has destroyed a good deal of the trade. 
The A.siiitie3 wlio bring in their products usually 
take away niamifactured goods in exchange; 
hut they also take corn more frequently than 
they used to do. It will be a surprise to many 
to learn that the greater part of the operations 
at the Fair are done on credit, and that the 
hills granted run from six to twelve months, 
and sometiine.s longer. Witli some traders it 
is the practice to make the bills mature at the 
period of the Ivhit Fair, at which they may 
realise, tlieir purchases in cash. The Nijni- 
Novgorod Fair opens, on the 15fch of July, and 
for "wlmlesale transactions lasts until the 25tli | 
of August ; so that, wdule it is in active opera- ] 
tion, tlie results of the liarvest — which have a 
great bearing upon the volume of trade — are 
known. The wholesale Fair is followed by a 
retail one, winch lasts until September 10. 

Tills great Fair is not only the la.rge.3t in 
Russia, lint probably the largest trading "gather- I 
ing in the world. Its operations affect the j 
wdiole course of Russian internal trade for the j 
succeeding, twelve months, and therefore, as aj 
sort of commercial barometer, it i.s every year ! 
carefully studied liy economists and financiers. ; 
The turn-over in t'lie first year of the transfer ^ 
to Nijni-Novgorod was only twenty-five million j 
roubles. Within thirty years the auioimt was 
doubled and in each, decade tliere was increase 
by' leaps and liouuds until, in I8SI, tlie turn- 
over, was no less than 246 millions. Since then, 
there; has, with some up.s and downs, been a 
decrease ; and in 1891 the record was only 
168 raillions. The cause of tins decline is .said 
to :be the coiiipletion of the Trans-Ca.spuur Rail- 
way, by wliicb trade can now lie carried on 
with CentraT Asia . tln‘ough most of the year. 
The: goods 'which in the last decade sliow 
increase, as compared with provioms records of 
the Fair, are linen and flax, furs, skins and 
leather, inetals and articles made from them, 
fish, tea, Bokharan and .Eliivan products, and 
0 b in e,se goods. All other articles, especially 
the products of Western Europe, make a nuycli 
smaller figure than formerly. 

Kext in importance is the Irhit Fair, which 
is held at Irbit, in the province of Perm, I 
between the 1st of Fcbruai'y and the 1st of ' 
March. This Fair is not on tile great trading 
route between Russia and. Siberia, add yet it 
is at Irbit that Siberia is supplied with manu- 
factured goods for the year, and to . ..-which 
Liberia sends a large portion , of her furs, skins,. , 
fish, honey, wax, heinpseed, linseed, and. even.' 
ijutier. Here, too, is a great market for .Chinese ; 
lea and silk, and for many prodnets of .Central j 
;W la. iMost of the goods left unsold from the 
Mijni-Novgorod Fair are .sent on to Irbit ; and 
Siberian goods left unsold from the Irhit Fair 
ire, in turn, sent on to hTijni- Novgorod. For 
Russian goods the trailers enjoy some special 
Privileges for carriage fiMin Fair to Fail'. 

The Irbit Fair dates from 1643 ; but up to 
die beginning of the pre,sent century had not 
ixceedod a turn-over of two million roubles per 


annum. In 1863, however, it liad grown to 50 
millions ; and in .1887 it reached 57 millions, 
which was the high--water mark. By 1892 the 
turn-over had declined to 34 million roubles ; 
and this Fair is expected to suffer a good deal 
from the Trans-Siberian Ihiihvay, now in coui'se 
of construction, wbicli will take Siberian grain 
and furs and other products direct on to the 
Ra.s,sian railway system. Irbit itself i.s but a 
small place of 5000 inliabitaiits ; but during the 
Fair the population rises to 100,000, and many 
of the houses are open only while the Fair lasts. 

Other important Fair.s in Eastern E.u33ia are 
those of Slioriiaya, Menzelinsk, and Ivanov.slc. 
The Sborimya Fair is lield at Simbir.sk during 
the first and second w^eeks of Lent. It was 
here tliat, before tlie railway.s, the provinces of 
Orenburg, Ufa, and Samara obtained tlieir 
supplies ; now, however, its custom is more con- 
fined to tlie surroundiug districts. 

The cliief mannfacturos disposed of at this 
Fair are cotton good..s ; but it i.s also a great 
grain- mai'ket, and its operations practically de- 
cide the place of grain ipion the Volga as .soon 
as the navigation opens. Tlie turn -over is about 
six and a half million roubles ]>er annum. 

The Meuzelin.sk Fair is in Ufa, and is held 
between the 26th of December and the 11th of 
January. Its leading article.s are cottons and 
skins ; but the extension of the railway to 
Zlatoust has curtailed its importance, and the 
turn-over has within tlie last twenty years fallen, 
from six and a half to four and a half million 
roul)le.s. 

MTuit i.s known as the Ivanovsk Fair is 
held at Maslian.sk, in Perm, during the month; 
of August. Here also cottons and skins are 
the cliief objects of trade ; but tlie Tartar and 
Ivirgbiz traders also bring in large quantities 
of Cmtral-Asian good.s. 't’liis Fair continues to 
hold its own, and the present turn-over, nearly 
six million roubles, i.s somewhat larger than 
it was twenty years ago. 

There is also an important Siberian winter 
.Fair held at Ishim in December, at -wliich 
goods to the value of four and .a half to; five 
million roubles are dispo.sed of. And there are. 
great Fairs at Akinolinsk, to which cattle are 
brouglit from the provinces and the Klianate..s, 
and at which general goods are sold to the 
Kirghiz. In the far-away Tran.sbaikal. province 
there is also a considerable Fair ; as also at 
Irknisk, and even at remote Yakutsk, where as 
much a.s one and a half millions of roubles 
will be turned over in tlie sliort season. At 
I Astrakban is another Pair for tlie Kirghiz trade, 
principally for cattle, with a turn-over of about 
two and a half million roubles. And at Arcli- 
angel .: is a Fair for ft.sli, ; furs, and skins. 

In the central portions of Russia there are 
a large number of .small Pains with a turn-over 
of from half a million to a million rouble.s. 
They are not individually important, but tlie 
aggregate trade is large, .fn Little Russia are 
wliat are called the Ukraine Fairs, survivals 
of the time before the region wa.s ab, sorbed in 
the Empire, when Poles, .Russians, Greeks, and 
German.s used to meet annually for barter. At 
Kharkov are lield four ; at Romny, four ; and 
at Poltava one, of thc.srt Fairs — followdng one 
after the other during the year. The trade ;it 
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To write more positively, tlie Bij^liop of 
Cheyeime usually attired liiinself in a dark- 
blue'’ cheviot suit of stout texture, a broad- 
brimmed soft felt hat, and high boots, and 
spent most of his waking hoiu*s astride a 'Fexas 
pony, athwart which faithful animal ho also 
carried saddle-bags, in which were packed his 
canonical robes, and likewise a holster contain- 
ing a pair of formidable-looking jvistols. 

For Bishop Briggs’s diocese was on and be- 
yond the ‘ frontier’— which is to say the frontier 
of railroads, schools, churches, and other evi- 
dences of modern, well-developed civilisation — 
and was co-extensive with a territory far 
larger than tlie entire province of Canterbury, 
Yet the good bishop’s immense field of labour 
did not, as a whole, lie heavily upon his mind 
and heart. True, while the scattered harvest 
I was plentiful, the labourers were few, and the 
! means wherewith to pay these few labourers 
was exceed ingl 3 '' diminutive. But the bishop 
was not narrow-minded, and if he found none 
of his own clergy at work in a town or settle- 
ment, he usually discovered a Methodist preacher 
or a Baptist minister, or, perchance, a Homan 
Catholic priest covering the ground, which 
satisfied him that the people need not be or 
long remain entirely heathen. 

Yes, the Bight Beverend Anthony Briggs was 
fairly well satisfied with the condition of the 
broad diocese of Cliej-enne, except that portion 
of it known a.s Duxbury Swamp ; and that was 
—‘another stoiy!’ Speaking from a strictly 
geographical standpoint, Duxbiny Swamp, so 
called, was no swamp at all, being, as a matter 
of fact, an exceedingly fertile tract of land, 
surrounded, for the greater part of the j’ear, 
by two arms (forming a loop) of a stream of 
clear water’. Certainly, for a short period of 
eacli summer, ordinaril)’ known as the dry 
season, the stream of 'clear water failed to 
materialise in the vicinity of Duxbury Swamp, 
and tlie bed of the Dux Creek became what, 
perhaps, originallj’" gave the name to the land 
which it encircled — namely, a inarch or swamp. 
At any rate, whether ice or water nr mar.'li, 
the immediate environment of Duxbury Swamp 
formed a natund bouiidaiy such a> may have 
been utili.sed by bygone races of Indians for 
defensive purposes in troublous times. Indeed, 
Dux Creek still served such a purpo.se. For if 
Duxbury Swamp could not be correctly described 
by tho.se words of the well-known hymn ; 

Where, every prospect please.s, 

And only man i.s vile, 

it might at least he said that its nine or Leu 
thoixsand fertile acres .supported a population 
the male portion of which would not liave very 
freely invited an iuve.stigation into the records 
of their lives prior to their arrival and settle- 
ment at Duxbury Swamp. To be more explicit, 
Duxbuiy Swamp had the reputation of being 
a rendezvous for all sorts and conditions of 
o(l'ender.s against the laws of all and sundry of 
the United States of America. 

Duxbury Swampers were ‘dead leery’ of all 
strangeixs, and especially took pains to discour- 
age visits from officers of the law--aud parsoiis ; 
and to the few non-re.siJeuts of Duxbury Swamp 
who had gained access to the place, its social life 


them is now cliiefl}’ in manufactured goods, 
whicli are passed on from Fair to Fair until 
di.sposed of. The aggregate turn-over of these 
Ukraine Fairs appears to be about tliii'ty million 
roitbles per annum. The Troitsk Fair in June 
and i:he , Ouspen.sk Fair in Augu.st— both held 
at Kharkov — are the cliief wool Fairs of Little 
E'ussia. 

At Kiex^ is held, from tlie 5tb to the 26th. 
of Fel:)ruar_y, wliat is known as the Contract 
Fair, at w’liich the agriculturist.s, sugar-manu- 
facturers, and merchants of the district meet, 
and wliere the dealings are in sugar, corn, land, 
and building (jontracts. 

In the Don ]irovince there are a ^number of 
cattle Fairs ; and in .Podolia are, the principal 
horse Fairs. At IVar.saw there is an important 
annual wool Fair, which is largely attended l)y 
foi'tu'gnei'S ; and in Septembe.]:' tliere is at the 
same place a .special I’air for liop.s. 

To enumerate all the smaller Fair.s is, of 
eour.se,, impo,s.sible. Our object has been mei'cty 
to indicate the features of the, more important 
of the.se centre.s of .R.u.ssian iid;ernal tracle, and 
to give an idea of tlie commerce they rejiresent. 
In conclusion, Ave ma}^ repeat the inferences 
draAvn in the official Eniiort from Avhich avo. 
have, obtained our figures : ‘ That the groAvth 
of the Fair-trade in Russia Avas cliieffy a.ssisted 
bjv the. absence of convenient AAwys of com- 
munication ; that the closing of the riA’cr-Avajcs 
during several months of the year was more 
favourable to tlie groAVtli of a Pkiir-trade than 
a .settled one ; that the Fair-trade is generally 
in a transitional condition ; and that certain 
Fairs are even on the decline ; Avliile tlie settled 
trade, taking adAuintage of the perfected AvaA-s 
of , communication, and e.specially of the rail- 
AA^ays, is gradually devtdophig at the expense of 
the Fair-trade ; but that tlie Nijni-NoA’gorod 
Fair can hardl,y lose its importance, altliough 
it has .stopiped in its groAvth, OAviiig to the 
special position Avliieli it occupies in the eco- 
nomic life of .Rus.sia.’ 



was an nnguessed eoniindinun. The fields were 
well tilled,, the lionises were substantially built 
and comfortable, the stores (of wliicl! there were 
three or four) seemed to do a fair business, and, 
iioLwitlistaiidiug the air of mystery which per- 
vaded the settlement, prosperity seemed to reign 
in all directions. All the men drove good horses 
in the latest styles of buggies and wagon-s. 
They likewise drank good whisky, while the 
women folks seemed to he well supplied with 
everything that was going in the way of inil- 
liuery, wraps, and other ‘dry goods.’ Notwith- 
standing whicli, there was neitlier school-house, 
newspaper, nor library to benefit tlie Swampers ; 
and it is almost needless to add, therefore, that 
the ‘ehiu'cli’ had no foothold on Duxbiiry 
Swamp, which regrettable state of affairs 
greatly grieved our right reverend friend, the 
goodi bishop of the diocese. 

We make the aequaintance of Dr Briggs on a 
bright fall day about a decade ago. With his 
own face and his horse’s head held straight 
towards a ’westering sun, he was making fiis 
way to the mushroom city of Cheyenne, where- 
was to be held the annual diocesan convention 
— at which periodical ecclesiastical gathering 
Bishoj} Briggs %yas privileged to meet the two 
or three score faithfur men wdio formed the 
rank and fde of his small army. As the good 
bishop jogs along the bridal path, upon which 
the title of mwl was conferred by brevet, we 
may divulge a little of his early history. It 
goes, of course, without saying' that Bishop 
Briggs was not always a bishop, nor -was he 
always a clergyman ; more than that, when a 
ydimg man at college, Anthony Briggs was not 
even designed to take holy orders. At his 
university, young Briggs was noted by the 
professprs as an exceedingly bright and 'prom- 
ising studeut— as lu'oficient in his studies as 
his college clmm and friend, David Morrisson, 
was ill all athletic pursuits. During their 
term at college the expression ‘Briggs and 
Morrisson’ meant more to the. undergraduates ! 
thau the story of Damon and Pythias. Tlie : 
two young men ivere inseparable, and, while | 
totally : different , in ideas and temperanieiit, 
each was a great help to the other. Morrisson 
aould. never luive graduated from the university 
withdut the persistent friendly aid of Briggs j 
md, minus the encouragement of Morrisson, 
Bi'iggri would scarcely ever have indulged in j 
physical exercise, and certainly would never, 
mve attained the honour and distinction of 
pulling an oar with the Varsify crew..: 

Yet, though their college lives were so closely ' 
nterwoven, on-lookers wondered at the strange 
‘riendship. David Morrisson forced his way to 
,he front in the various athletic clubs and 
locieties by sheer animal strength, and he 
ictually ha<l few friends ; while, on the other 
land, young Briggs was really beloved by all 
\dio came in contact with him. His nature 
vas open and trusting, and he could not 
lelieve ill of anybody, let alone a friend, 
t was on account of this good-nature, perhaps, 
hat Anthony Briggs, having graduate<l from 
lis college ami also from the universit}' law- 
chool, finding himself engaged to a charming 
mung lady, commended her to tlie attention 
,nd watchful care of his friend Morrisson, 


while he went on a tour around the world 
before settling down to the active duties of life. 
It was a stunning blow to Anthony Briggs, on 
returning to las lioine one year later, to find 
that the chum and friend wdiom he had loved 
and trusted second only to the girl he would 
have married, had eloped with his Jiancee a day 
or two before his arrival. As is often the case 
under such circumstances, a great I’evulsion of 
feeling came over the gentle nature of Anthony 
Briggs, and he swore a .solemn and fearful oath 
that, should he ever overtake his false friend, 
he would visit swift and terrible revenge upon 
Morris.son for his baseness. But, strange to 
relate, as ^ the weeks and months passed by, 
mei’ging themselves into years and even into 
decades, not a word came to Autlion_v Brigg.s 
of the man and w’oman who liad lai’gely 
blighted his happine.ss. In the meantiine, 
Briggs sought some relief by cbanging the plans 
for his life’s work, and renounced the bar for 
the church. In cliurch w’ork he became an 
enthusiast, and after many years of efficient 
labour in various j^arishes of the Ea.stern cities, 
he was designated for mi.ssionary wawk in the 
far West, and was ultimately consecrated Bishop 
of Cheyenne. 

But Anthony Briggs never married, becau.se 
all his love for a W’oman had been lavi.slied 
upon Eleanor Waldorf; and he never more 
cultivated warm and close friendship for a man, 
because he never forgot the faithlessness of 
David Morrisson. 

This ^Yas the eightli or ninth annual con ven-. 
tion that wars now’ called to order in the: little 
frame church wdiich stood in tlie place of a 
cathedral to our right reverend friend — a 
church so small that the less than three-score 
clergyman now’ a.?senibled therein pretty well, 
taxed its seating capacity. After the o'pening 
pra3’-ers had been said, and some, routine 
t)usiness transacted, the bishop made liis annual 
address to his clergy, and closed it by an 
eloquent appeal for a volunteer to undertake 
the cure of souls at Duxhurj^ Swamp, Before 
him the bishop saw’ in that little thi’oiig a 
variet}’' of men : some were young, and souie 
I were old ; some W’ere vigorous, and some were 
I becoming feeble ; tliere w'ere high-churchmen 
and low-churchmen; while others had very 
little churehmansliip— but more than atoned 
for the deficiency bp’ a great deal of common 
sense, and earnest love for* the race. Yet it 
certainly surprised the bishop when a re.spon8e 
! to his call came from a clergyman who was 
I perhaps, qfiiysically, the least fit to^ undertake 
I any very arduous W’ork. This was the, Eevei’end 
j John Caldecott, a young ritualistic enthusia.st 
recently: from ; one of the O.xford ‘.settlements ’ 

' in East London ; and, as young .Caldecott was 
i a new arrival in the diocese and unattached, 
i he set forth immediately at the close of the 
j convention to take charge of his new pari.sh of 
' Duxbury Sw'amp/ 

What Ratclifl’e Highway is to London and 
the ‘Tenderloin’ district is to New’’ York, 
Duxbury Swamp was to the tci’i’iloiy which 
formed the diocese of Cheyenne; only, as that 
territory '^vas, at its be.st, rough enough to induce 
all men to cany two or three wea]')ons concealed 
upon their persons, the pos-sibilities of , the 
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irniif^ptirtcd bodily from beiii.-;iili the elui-s of 
some Ma.s.sacbnsetts village. 

John Caldecott fidly realised tiie fact tliat 
he was at Dnxbiny Swamp for the explicit 
purpose of making the acquaintance of the 
Swampers ; but his liungry feeling prompted 
him to attempt that ■work of introduction as 
qnieklj'’ as possible— and lie sincerely hoped for 
the be-st re.sults, 

Nor wa.s he di.sappointed. 

Before tlie clergyman had advanced half-way 
up the well-kept walk, the door of the house 
opened, and there stepped upon the low, 
broad porcb a man wdio was a giant in size, and 
who appeared to be, from Ids erect carriage and 
the ma.ssiveness of ]ii.s limbs, a veritable tower 
of strength. At first, Caldecott put him down 
for a man of forty years ; but as he approached 
more closely, it was plain to .see, by the crow’s- 
feet, and the fast-whitening hair and moustache, 
that sixty years was nearer the mark. 

‘ Good - morning, sir,’ said Caldecott, ’who 
quickly arrived at the conclusion that this 
man was more worthy of i'e,spect than the 
three nondescripts who liad driven him away 
the night before. 

‘ Good - morning, sir, to you,’ was the : polite 
and even cordial response. ‘ This is a sight for 
sore eyes and , an, unexpected pleasure. , , More 
than thirty years have 1 made my home here, ' 
and you are the hi'st parson who has gi'aoed 
my house. Come inside, sir.’ 

‘ Tlie idea of a wolf appearing in sheep’s 
clothing does not appear to cross your ,,,m,i,nd,’ 
suggested Caldecott, to whom a civil gieeting 
was a great surprise. :, 

‘ No,’ was the reply. ‘The fact is that I 
liave had such a hvide experience withwvolves of 
all sorts that I can identify them in all dis- 
guises. I can, fcr contra, sir, tell the genuine 
article when T see it, and I shall be gkd, for 
a treat, to have a gentleman share my break- , 
fast, it will be , ready at six o’clock, winch , will 
be in just five minutes. Ha 1 ha ! — Now ex- 
cuse what seems rudenes.s, my clear sir,’ said 
the big man, laughing heartily a.s John Caldecott 
handed him a relic of Oxford in the form 
of a calling-card, ‘but I’ll venture to lay odds 
that this is the first coppexqiilale card which 
Wits ever handed out in l.)uxbury Swamp I 
Good ! Er — “ Keverend John Caldecott 
’Piscopal, I suppo.se, Mr Caldecott ? So much 
the better, because I can take up religion 
where I dropped it nearly two-score years ago. 
Wcdl, sir, my nauu: i,s Hixey, David Dixey — and 
there’s tlie breakfast bell, Mr Caldecott.’ 

The meal to which Caldecott sat : down wa.s as 
inviting a.s his host’s hmuse, and the parson did 
it justice. Afterwards they .“at together upon 
the .spacious veranda, and while Dixey smoked, 
our friend asked a number of qnestiou.s relating 
to Dnxbury Swamp and its people. | 

‘Eact is, j\fr Caldecott, they’re a pretty tough j 
lot hcreahout.?,’ said Dixey. ‘For myself, I i 
don’t want, to sail under false cohmrs. I ’m j 
here because public opinion would have driven | 
me away fi’om the East sooner or later, so J j 
came “sooner.” Don’t be too fearful now, my j 
dear sir ; I never lu'oke the law of the land, 
and am not “ wanted ” by the police. 1 came 
out here over thirtj' yeans ago with the sweete.st I 


Swampens may better be imagined than de- 
scribed. 

A& a college student, John Caldecott had cast 
in his lot with that section of the Church of 
England which, however much we may ditfer 
on ^ question of doctrine and churchmanship, 
we must admii'e on accormt of the enlhnsia.-m 
with which its followers appear to be^ imbued. 
So tboronghly in earnest was John Caldecott, 
that nothing could turn him from Ids set 
purpose, wdien once hi.? pathway seemed to 
him to be the path of duty. Three years before, 
he liad refirsed a ‘gilt-edged’ Devonshire living 
to accept an arduoius post in East L|^pdon ; and 
now, when the phyisician.? had poiiitively for- 
bidden his longer remaining in the vitiated air 
of Whitechapel and Poplar, he had come out 
to the Par We.st, that in exchange for fresh air 
he might give the church still more energetic 
.service. 

Dnxhnry Swamp wa.s a decidedly new experi- 
ence :for John Caldecott. Out by the London 
docks he had been met with utter indifference, 
or at most by jeers and sneeus ; but tlie 
Swampers offered active resi.stance to his settle- 
ment among tliem. 

His approach had evidently been heralded, 
for when he crossed the creek in his rough 
buckboard wagon, and landed in Dnxbury 
Swamp, a deputation of three determined-look- 
ing men , met him. 

‘Su’thing to sell?’ asked one. 

‘Not anything.’ 

‘Whauter buy'su’thing?’ inquired another. 

‘ Nothing.’ , 

‘ Parson, I persume ?’ said the third. 

‘Exactly,’ said Caldecott, with a pleasant 
smile. 

‘Well, we don’t take kindly to sech, and 
tliey don’t have no real and generwine love for 
we-ims. , Fact is, , stranger, we ain’t got no use 
for no doggoned par.“on.s !’ 

‘That’s koerect,’ echoed one of the deputation, 
while, the third, being of a still more practical 
disposition, turned the horse’s liead, and gave 
the, animal a sharp slap with his open hand. 

‘ Good-bye, parson,’ they all shouted, with a 
grin. 

‘I shall come back,’ called back Caldecott, 
nothing daunted. 

‘Don’t yon do it, not if you know what ’s 
good for a parson’s pelt!’ the'' chief spokesman 
called by way of a parting shot. 

But bright and early the next morning the 
Beverend John Caldecott was found awmy up in 
tlie centre of Dnxbury Swamp ! 

WTnit wa.s more to the purpose, Caldecott was 
away up in the good grace.s of the mo.st im- 
portant and influential inhabitant of the Swamp 
— character known locally as Colonel Dixey. 

The young clergyman, after his unceremoni- 
ons ejection on the previous day, had re-entered 
Duxburj- Swamp on foot, under cover of the 
3iight ; and wlieii the sun arose, luiuging with 
it a hungry feeling within John Caldecott’.? 
stomach, that energetic jnoneer of religion found 
himstdf outside a picket fence, vvliich enclosed, 
together with many hioad acre.? of ricli farm 
land, a I'oomy, Immc-like, ehqs-boarded mamsion 

I-iainted white, with gi’eon Venetian shutters — 

that looked for all the world as if it had been 
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' M-onidJi you over .“uw — fact is, 1 stole licr ; but 
i sbe cliihrt iiuiul Uiat, and wo lived happily Cor 
! just. Lwo years, wlion slio aud bcr uew-))o]-u 
j Ijuho died. There ’s the ”riivo, \vlu;re you see 
yonder white headstone under that sol't ni.'iplo. 

I. iui;j;hfc havu c-oue haek to civilisation had 
she lived, IFr Caldecutt, but after fhnt liappened 
1 just stayetl ri^dit lici'c, and have reniained 
hidden from all iny iTionds, who, doubtless, 
have long since forgotten my cxisti.-nce. Now, 
most of these people around me are no better 
than they should be, aud tbe rest are a great 
deal worse than the law permits, lint wliab I 
Si\y “goes," and although 1 liold no olliee 
wiiatever from the local government, I’m the 
only man in the Swamp who can maintain a 
semblance of order and decency. I ’m not 
religious, ]\lr Caldecott, but I’ll give religion | 
its due. It’s a tine thing to have, and it i 
generally makes men and women live respect- i 
able live.s. So for a good many inontlis past ! 
it has been on my mind tliat I ought to get! 
a parson out here on the Swamp, and hmld 
a bit of a cdnirch, so that tliese poor wretclies, j 
aud especially their child reu who are growing I 
up, may at least have a cliance to learn some- ! 
thing better than gambling, horse-stealing, aud 
boozing. But I actually didn’t know who to 
approach, and 1 got to re'a.soning that if the 
Lord really cared two straws about Duxbury 
Swamp, He'd most liktdy send a parson this 
way when He got good aud ready. It certainly 
begins to look as if luy theory was correct, for 
hero we are, lllr Caldecott ; and if yon can get 
along with my house for a while, we’ll put up a 
eluu'ch of some kind as soon as it can be done.’ 

Caldecott was delighted, and the result of 
tills chance acquaintance was that, it being 
Saturday, several placards were written by the 
clergyman in a bold band which Dixey caused | 
to be ta<’.ked upon sundry fences aud trees j 
throughout the settlement of Duxbury Swamp. 

The notice itself announcing Sunday services 
was framed on a unique model, hut oxcilcd no 
surprise at Du.xbury Swamp — and it served its 
piir| 50 se. 

There was a large crowd at John Caldecott’s 
first service, but after the novelty woi’o off, only 
the women and children attended. The men 
did not take to this particular phase of civilisa- 
tion. They looked upon the ]>arPon and his 
preaching as an nnwclenme innovaiiou thrust 
upon them against thedr will, though none of 
them cared to offend Dixey by telling him so, 
and only the very worst elenicmt of the Swamp 
population attempted by word or deed to make 
it unpleasant for the minister. 

By-aud-by a neat church was erected and 
.■suitably furnished ; which, with DLxey’s intlu- 
ential backing, satisfied, for the lime being, John 
Caldecott, wlio was (piite prepiared and willing 
to exercise his soul in patience, feeling assured 
that in time the little leaven would leaven the 
whole lump. 

It was not long, however, before the sheriff 
of the straggling county in which Duxbury 
Swamp is located heard about the church and 
its energetic pastor, and swore big oatlis that 
if a '•derned paison’ could get a foothold in 
that ‘hell hole,’ it Wca.sn’t decent for a slicriff 
to stay away longer ; and further swm-e that 


the next man in the Swamp that he ‘ wanted,’ 
he proposed to take, dead or alive. 

This aumuincmiicut on ihc jcirt of the 
sheriff soon reached the ears of the vagabond 
Swampers, ami their feelings uu^•ar(i the churrh 
(aud especially toward Dixey) became more 
pronounced and vindictive. Tim- tbuu' rul'iians 
wild had endeavoured to fru.-lraic Caldeeoft's 
missionaiy plans at the out>ot (uieourageil this 
feeling h}' the oft-repeat(‘d staieiucnt. ‘We told 
you so!’ ami, in turn, the outlaws of Duxbury 
Swamp vowed that if the .sheriff should ever 
mak(‘ good his word, the church, togetlicr with 
Caldecott apd his ‘backer,’ would suffer. 

Slierilf Byan (/oq shortly afterwards, raid the 
Swamp, aud captured one Ned IMct’uskcr for 
circulating new .silver dollars vot nianufaetured 
at the IJnited States Slints ; aud if .Hr 
!MeOu.skei-’.s friend.®, allie.s, and confederates did 
not at once carry out tlieir prograimne, it was 
possibly because most of them fnuml it con- 
venient to hie them, fcuiporarih', into quarter.® 
beyond the sheriff’s juri-sdiction. 

The date of Sherill' Byaii'.s raid was of three- 
fold interest to the Bevevend J(>hu Caldecott, 
now Fairly o.®tabli.®hed cleigyman, for in addition 
to that startling oecui'reuce, it was the anni- 
versary of his arrival at Duxbury Swamp ; and, 
cliiefe.st of the three circum.''tancps, he receiveil 
by the tri-weekly mail a postal card frmn 
Bishop Brigg.s, with greeting.®, and also with a 
notice that he would make his episcopal visita- 
tion in three weelo®, when he would he plea,sed 
to lay hands upon any candidiite.s de.'liring the 
rite of confirmation whom "Mr Caldecott might 
present. 

Of course it was very good and kind of the 
bi.shop to remember .such an outlying and un- 
important parish as Duxbury Swamp, aud of 
course John Caldecott and hi.® rather indifferent 
flock woukl appreciate a visit from the chief 
pasfor of the (liocose ; but as to a confirmation 
clas.s — well, ye,®, the ]KU“.-on had one candidate 
in the person of ‘Colonel’ Dixey. So prepara- 
tions were made for the bi.«hop’ft vi.sit. 

Now it happened that the identical October 
morning which .saw the Right Be^'ercnd An- 
thony Briggs, I). 1)., on his Texas pony' ap- 
proaching Dnxhnry Swamp from the north, 
.saw also three or four hard-fijoking citizens 
tramping towards the same goal from th.e 
.south. They were the men who had thought 
it discreet to hide for a time from the, aheriir-, 
and the fii'sl news they heard upon Iheir ariBad 
at their old haunts wa.s that ‘ that doggoued 
Dixey was agoing to jine the church.’ 

‘That settles it!’ .®aid Ned i\IcCu.®ker’s former 
partner— the response to which remark was a 
deep and oininou.s gi’owl. 

The little church of St Cliry.sostom, notwith- 
standing that it was eight o’clock in the fore- 
noon of a week-day, wa.s crowded to the door; 
— with women a’ud children ; the men of Dux- 
hury Swamp were conspicuous by their absence 
— the tough element looking upon the candi-; 
date for confirmation as a traitor to all the 
time-honoured traditions of the Swamp, as 
well as the prime mover in a state of atfairs 
that had brought the sheriff boldly into their 
midst : the rest of the adult niale.s considered 
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the act of ‘jiniiig the church’ — any church — as 
unbecoming any other than a woman or a 
lunatic ; so none of them countenanced the 
proceedings of the day at St Clirysostom’s by 
their presence. 

But the church was crowded, and on one 
of the front benches sat ‘Colonel’ Di.Key, his 
gray head bent and his broad shoulders con- 
spicuous above the luits and bonnets of the 
women. 

The bishop, who liad arrived on the previou.s 
evening, and had spent the night with Calde- 
cott at his lodgings, was tardy in his appear- 
ance, and when he did reach the|^church, he 
hastily donned his rather shabby robes, and, 
preceded by Caldecott, at once entered the tiny 
chancel. 

The bishop, evidently tired after his long 
journey on horseback, sat with liis head bowed, 
wliile Caldecott went through the order of 
morning prayer, and scarce changed his posi- 
tion when the rector presented, rather patheti- 
cally, his solitary candidate for confirmation. 

Then this tall and angular dignitary of the 
church arose and faced the ec|ual!y tall but 
much stouter postulant, 

‘Dost thou here, in the presence of God, and 
of this congregation, renew ’ 

Suddenly Bishop Briggs started, turned 
deathly pale, and paused. 

For he recognised in the man before him 
his old college churn and only enem.y, David 
Morriason ; and Morrisaon, knowing that he 
was recognised, never flinched. 

:Di.\.ey — or Morrisaon, ratlier — had looked for 
this moment. He had expected it, had indeed 
sought it, and had hoped that the recognition 
would come. He had prepared himself to 
accept and shoulder the con.secj!aences, whatever 
they might be. 

But with Anthony Brigg.s it was far diffei’ent. 
.He -was momentarily overwhelmed by a flood of 
bitter memories, and not even his surroundings 
or the dignity and sacredness of his office could 
prevent the fearful conflict which almost im- 
pelled him to seize this man by the throat. 
The suppressed auger of over thirty years arose 
within him, and the wrong of a lifetime seemed 
to call for swift vengeance even at the very 
altar. But by a tremendous effort the bishop 
kept his hands clasped before him: he could 
not bring scandal upon the cliurch, nor could 
he : afford to spoil the work of John Caldecott 
in this new palish, or blur the record of his 
1 own thirty years’ reproachless ministry. Wear- 
I ing those priestly robes, he was a prie.st with 
I a priestly mission to perform. Afterwards, when 
! he should have disrobed— -afterwards, beyond 
I the walls of the sacred edifice— afterwards— — 

Mechanically, and as one in a dream, he 
proceeded with the confirmation office. Prob- 
ably, measured by a watch, the pause had 
not lasted two seconds : measured by tiie two 
men who so strangely faced each other, a life- 
time had been reviewed. 

.Morri,s,son knelt upon the altar step : tlie 
I bishop raised his hands and brought them trem- 
blingly together upon the head of hi.-i old enemy. 

‘I)eteml, 0 Lord, thi.s tljy servant witli thy 
heavenly grace ; that he may continue thine 
I for ever; and’ 


There was a crash of broken gla.-^s at one 
of the windows, followed by the rattle and 
bang of pi.stol-shots, and at the same instant 
there was a heavy tliud as David Morri.sson 
fell dead before the altar, 

Tlie outlaw neighbours of the ‘ CJolouel ’ were 
avenged— and so was Anthoii}'’ Briggs. 

But the cause of religion received a set-hack 
at Dii-xbury Swamp from which it has not yet 
recovered. 
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i The construction of a perfect railway-carriage 
ivindow is a task which seems as vet to have 
baffled inventors. Some of them refu-se to 
move when once raised or lowered, others give 
access to a cutting draught, ami most of tluuu 
rattle in a most noisy inanner as the ti'ain 
proceeds. A simplified form of window, which 
seems to do away with these inconveniences, 
has been devised by^ Mr W. R. Pape of New- 
castle, who is the inventor of the choke, lujre 
for sporting-gUTiis. 'iriie Papii windo^\* hn.s 
attached by arms to the lower part, of the 
frame a couple of rollers, made of lu'iiss lube 
covered with iiidia-rubbei'. As the window i.s 
drawn up or down, these rollers revolve against 
each other, and exclude all draughl.-! and cold 
air. It i.s p03.sible also by tlieir aid to fix the 
window at any point required, the usual lenllier 
sfci'ap being altogether dispensed with. The 
only point about which we feel doiihtfu! is tli.; 
employineiit of india-rubher, for rubber will not 
stand such extremes of temperature as a rail- 
way carriage is exjjosed to. Poshiiily .some pre- 
paration of cellulose 'would better aJi.swer tlie I 
purpose. I 

It is not. generally knowti that stone, like 
wood, requires a period of seasoning, if rve an* I 
to expect the mo.st lasting result.s fia)in its use. | 
Stone, as it comes from the living rock, i.s far ! 
from having the stability with which it i.s | 
credited. It has recently been ])o in le<l out in j 
the Scientific American, that wliile a euluc foot j 
of compact granite will weigh about one hnn- j 
dred and .sixty^-four pounds, the .same hulk of 
iren wdll weigh . three hundred pmmds more. 
This clearly shows tliat the particle, s eompo.siug 
thi.s granite are separated by air-spaccs in whicli. 
moisture can collect. Every good nrchitect 
know.s that the sea.soning of stone is nec,(>.ssary, 
and it may be' that the qniek deUmioration 
of some of our .iuoderii buildings is due to 
neglect of this precaution. 

The light-weight, rajhd-fire M.axiin gun, as 
recently improved, is a terrible instruineut of 
destruction,: and places in the Inuuls of one 
I man a means of -wholesale .slaughter Avhich is 
' posith’ely awful to conteivqihite. Tim gun 
I weighs complete, Avith all nece.s.-^!ir\' fitting.-^, only 
j forty-five pounds — that D, one'-fiflh "of the 
AVeight of a sack of coals— and can therefore be 
I easily carried on a man’s hack. When in use, 

I tlie gun is mounted upon a trijAod stand, and 
it AAull fire from six to .seA'cn hundred .sliots 
jwiv minute, at an efl'ectiA’e range of ucm-lv 
tAAm miles. The long I'ange of modern miuu.-! 
generally Avill, it is believed, render uecessarv 
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,-,(tnu‘ modified regulations as to the treatment 
oi tiui wounded on the field of battle. During 
the recent Ghino-Japairese war, the casualties 
among medical men and others tending the 
wounded ainonuted to the extraordinary propor- 
tion of four per cent, of the entire total. It 
will be a ditficult matter to coiu’ey wounded 
men farther to the rear tlian at present ; hut 
tills must be done, or the doctors must run 
aimo.st as nmclr risk as the active combatants. 

Mr Charles Davison of Birmingliam is coin- 
]uling a history of British Eartlupiakes during 
the nineteeuth century, and is anxious for any 
items Avluch may contril)ute to its c.ompletene.ss. 
dlost persons in this country lia^u^ happily, Imt 
a vague idea what an eartlupiake shock is 
iilte, although plenty of minor disturbances of 
the kind have been recorded. The nio.st re- 
markable event of tlie kind which ha.s occurred 
within recent years was the earthquake whicli 
shook the eastern counties, aud was distinctly 
felt in London in April 1884. This shock was 
powerful enough to bring down a church-steeple 
at Colchester, and to wreck blind red.s of roofs 
ami cliimueys. In 1868 there wa.s a .sliock which 
was graphically described liy CUaiies Dickens 
‘as if a big dog was under Bie bed, and trying 
to raise it with its back.’ Going back to earlier 
times, we find that, in 1750, London was for 
sijine weeks iu a state of panic owing to earth- 
quake alarms. The year 1580 also stands out 
as being memorable for an earthquake whicli 
set all the metropolitan church bells ringing, 
aud brouglit down iuas.se.s of stone from some 
of their, towers. 

A ciu'itnis exhibition has recently been given 
iu Loudon under tlie title ‘Colour Music,’ which 
is ilefiued as a uew art. Its promoter stai-ts 
with the. as.siimption that there is a complete 
analogy between sound aud light ; that as lioth 
are produced V>y viliratioirs, the spectrum can 
he .split lip, like the mu.sical octave, into .so 
nmny distinct parts, aud that the. colour of 
each of tho.se parts may he associated witii a 
purticuhir note. Thu.s C‘ will be red, aud its 
uctawi, with double the number of vilirations, 
will be violet. By mean.s of a kcyeii iustru- 
ineut, iu whic.li each key causes a certain colour 
to be projected upon a screen by a lantern, 
various liul.s are made to blend togetlier, whjje 
at the same time a musical iu.slrument fur- 
alshe.s the c.onvsjiuudiiig sonmls. Tlie theory 
is an iugeuious one, hut it will not hear .seieu- 
tifie scrutiny. 

According to the i!hi>.micul Tfade Journal, the 
sn])ply of gutta-percha promises to be far inoi*e 
certain than heretofore, owing to an improved 
method of extracting tlie gum. It has hitherto 
been the custom to cut down, a tree iu order 
to seciii-e its valuable produce, a tree of from 
twenty-Jive to thirty yeans’ growth yielding 
about one catty of gutta-percha. This pro- 
cedure i.s eijuivalcnt to killing the goose which 
lays the golden eggs. M. Hourant, of Sarawak, 
has adopted the new plan of plucking the leaves 
and extracting the gum from them, in ivhich 
ca.se the product is purer and more plentiful 
than under the old destructive sy.stem. It has 
also been found that saplings from the roots of 
, trees already cut down are serviceable in yield- 
ing leaves for after treafchient: - 


The Select Committee whicli lias been inquir- 
ing into the quc.stion of oiir existing weights and 
measures, and any desirable changes which 
miglit be introduced into tliem, have is.sued 
their Report, in which tliey recommend the 
j adoption of the metrical system; and they he- 
I lieve that this course would greatly tend to 
I make that method universal. Tliey recommend 
j‘tliat the metrical sy.stem of weigh t-s and mea- 
sures he at once legali.sed for all purpose.s ; tliat 
: after the lap.se of two years tlie metrical sy.stem 
be rendered compulsory by Act of Parliament ; 
that the metrical system lie taught in all ele- 
nientaiy sdiools as a nece,ssary and integral 
part of ari^iimetic ; and that, decimals lie intro- 
duced at an earlier period of the school cur- 
riculum than is the case at present.’ Tlie 
.sooner the,se recommendations are carried into 
efi'ect, the better for the commerce of thi.s 
country ; but experience teaches that tlie Report 
of a Select Committee, however valualile it may 
be, is not very quickly followed by parliament- 
ary endorsement. 

Mo.st forms of incande.scent gas-lauqis, and 
nearly all jets used for beating or cooking, 
depend primarily upon the Bunsen, form of 
burner which iitili.se.s a mixture of ga.s and air, 
aud give.s the familiar blue fiame. A. giuat 
improvement in .such burners ha.s recently lieen 
patented liy M. Denayrouze, the new method 
consisting in providing a means of mi.xing moi’e 
intimately the particles of gas and air before 
they tK.ime to the point (.>f combustion. In fclie 
first form of Denayrouze lamp this, was liroiight 
about liy means of a fan worked by clockwork 
1 or cleciricily ; but now ihe device lias been 
.simplified by inserting in the lower part of 
tlie lamp an Archimedean .screw which churn, s 
I up the mixture of gas aud air, aud is W(.)rked 
i by a fan set in motion by the heated air 
j which proceeds from the lamp itself. Tlie light 
I and heat are said to lie almost doiilded by 
I this device, and sanguine hope.s are entertained 
regarding its importance to gas consumers.: 

I Another great imj.)rovement i.s imiicated in 
• Dukels method of automatically lighting gas- 
j burners, Avliich will be welcomed by all — excejit, 

■ perhap.s, tlie mauufact.urers of matche.s. Jlany 
ways of lighting gas have been devised, most 
I of "them being bused upon the pussibilily of 
I causing an elect.ric spark to pas.s or a wire to 
I become heated by electricity iu the neighbour- 
hood of the : issuing gas ; but this is a purely 
I chemical method, aud the sole apparatus reipiircd 
1 i.s a small attachment to the. ordinary burmo-. 
i This consi.sts of a tube about one ineb in 
; length, carrying at. its top a -iilug of porous 
i material, in tlie. iuterstice.s of wliich finely 
' divided platinum (platinum black) has lieen 
; dej) 0 .sited. From tlm centre, of the cap xirojecUs 
, a thin platinum wire wliich Is bent over 
I towards the orifice iu the burner. Directly the 
^ gas-tap is turned on, the platinum black begins 
' to glow, its incande-scence being aided by tlie 
' draught of air created iu its tube. The attached 
, wire becomes wdiite hot, and the gas ig!Ute,s. 

; The inventi(.m has hceu cleverly thought out, 
! and is sure to meet with universal recognition. 
I It will not only do away ivith the empliivment 
lof.inatehes for gas-lighting, hut will oWiate 
i.the use of pilot-lights and bye-passes. 
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A curious and liistoric ceremony took place 
recently at Fecamp, a well-known watering- 
place in Normandy. Here once stood the, abbey 
at wliicb the widely celebrated liipieur AVud- 
dictine was first manufactured in 1510 bj'- the 
Monte Vincelli. At first, the cordial, which has 
.since become so .fanioiis, was used l)y the monks 
as a restorative when over- fatigued, and they 
carried it on their visits to the_ sick as a 
valuable mediciue. In tliis way it soon be- 
came popnlar, and the virtues of tlie. delicious 
liqueur were extolled f;ir and wide. At the 
outbreak of tlie Fi.'encli Revolution the unfortu- 
nate mc)nk.s were forced to leave tlieir beloved 
al)l 3 ey, wliich was destroyed 1:yy “he mob, 
all but the noble clmreh. I,n this way the 
manufacture of Benedictine, after a reputation 
extending over three centurie,.s, came to an 
abrupt end. But in 1862 M. A. Le Grand 
became pos.sessed of the arcliives of the late 
abljey, and found among them a paper yellowed 
with' age upon wlrich was some faint writing. 
This proved to he the secret recipe, which had 
been so jealously and successfully guarded by 
the monks in past tiines, by A3diich Benedictine 
wa.s compounded. A company wa.s immediately 
formed by the energetic di.scoverer of the .secret, 
aiid the manufacture of Beiuklietine once more 
.started on a sound ci^mmercial basis. The dis- 
tillery was destroyed by fire three years ago, 
and Fecamp has just been inaugurating the 
new buildings raised above its ashes. 

It has been jokingly said that if a railway 
director* v\*ere carried in front of every engine, 
there Avoukl be no more collisions. In the .same 
way, it might be asserted that, if a yacht with 
seA'eii meiuber.s of the House of Commons on 
board were steered direct for a floating derelict, 
something xvould quickly be done by Parlia- 
ment to remove or destroy those perils of the 
.sea., And this object lesson in derelicts has 
actually been given to seven members of our 
legislature, one of wlumi, writing to the Times, 
descrilred how ‘ we came upon a wooden derelict 
of about two Irundred and fifty tons riglib in 
our track. Had we come upon this great danger 
of the deep but a few hours sooner (the inci- 
dent occurred at nine o’cdock in the morning), 
in all probability none of us Avoukl have been 
alive ri> tell llie tale.’ Curiously enough, the 
(.tbjeet lesson was given to those best qualified 
to mt'asure the grt'at danger incurred, for of 
the seven momhers of Parliametit on board the 
yacht, thieo were shipowners, and two were 
.sluplniiklers, whilst among the remainder of the 
party Avas an admiral. 

the Hairy Conference held lately in 
Lancashire, an important pajaer on the milk- 
•^iqtply of towns Avas read by Mr C. Middleton, 
a Avell-known dairy-farmer. He tells us that 
hitherto the dairy-farmer has not suffered like 
his brethren the corn-groAvers or the cattle- 
rai.sers, for the prii'o of milk has not fallen like 
that of other farm-produce. But there are 
inilication.s that this will not last. Urrscrupulous 
fr;nlcr.s are selling .sejjarated milk as WAole 
milk ; and in London alone, it i.s stated upon 
good aurhority, thou.sauds of gallons are thus 
disjAosed of daily to the injury of the honest 
dealers. Margarine and similar mixtures are 
largely sold .as butter, so reducing the selling 


uMue of the genuine article. Fro/jcn milk Is 
being imported from Sweden, and fresh lailfc 
from Holland ; other couutrie-! an; prejiaiang to 
follow suit, and this trade may at any moment 
assume enoruioits dimensiuus. There Is no 
exaniinatiou of this foreign milk, and the coii- 
.smner has no means of knoAving Avhether it is 
free from the germs of disease. The raihvay 
companies, it is complained, give tlie same ])i-e- 
ferentiai treatment to the carriage of tliis milk 
as they do to every other commodity sent by 
tlie foi’eigu fanner. It is rfca.sunably contended 
that milk of foreign origin .should be so labelled, | 
in order that tlie coiLsumer may know Avliat he i 
is buying. j 

A New York joui'iial sings the praises of I 
I paper pulp a.s a most useful article, whicli i 
I should be within reach of every householder ; | 

I and it would certainly seem from this list of | 

I virtues Avith which it is credited that it would f 
I be Avell to be able to olitain it retail. .Mixed j 
i Avith glue and plaster of Paris, or Porthiiul ' 

} cement, it is tlie best thing ti.i stop cracks and. 1 
breaks in wood. The pulp should be kc])t in ■ 
a closely .sto[>pered bottle, and .should be thinued 
to the cousistmicy of thin gruel Avitli hot wiUer ' 
just before u.se, Avhen the plaster or other 
material is adiled to bring it into a pasty con- 
dition. A Avatcr-pipi' liroki'n by the fro.-t can 
be readily jiiended by wrappiiig round rhe fi’ac- 
ture Avitli cheese-cloth, and dressing the joint 
outside the cloth with the pulp' coinpciuiid. 
When once thoroughly liardeued, tlie .strength 
of this cement is euorniou.s. Sau'diist liuiled 
Avitli paper pulp, Avith glue and linseed-oil 
added, makes a good litting for crnc]£.s in floor, s, 
and there are many other uses for which pulp 
in .some form or other Avoukl be found valu- 
able in the houseliold. 

A new industry seems to be furesliadoAved in 
the p)rod action of artificial cotton yarn from 
wood pulp, the finished article imitatiiig tlie 
genuine product closely with regard to .softness, 
lustre, and strength. The avoocI of the spruce 
or the pine is preferred for the purpose, and i 
after being defibrated, it is bleached in the 
usual manner. Tlie product is next treated v-itli 
a mixture of zinc chloride, castor-oil, and gela- 
tine, and is reduced to, .strands and rubbed into , 
threads, Avlieii it as.suincs much the appearance, 
of cotton yarn. 

With the adAmnt of raj)id-iirc guns fur naval 
use, it became evident that something more tlmu 
Avater-tiglit compartmenl.s avus required fo ju-o- 
tect a shij)’s side' aguinsi shot-hole.s ; and tloi 
plan generally adopted i.s that of tlie cop])i‘r 
dam, or double skin, packed Avith .some material 
Avhich, after passage of a projectile, would 
e.xpand and .seal the Avound against intrusion 
of water. The material adopted in the Briti.'^h 
navy has been a mixture of cork and oakum, 
and in the case of H.JiLH. InjLvJhle, the Lotnl 
amount of packing aggregates in weight no 
less than one hundred and forty-three tons. 

In the Hnited Slates navy, the .4nie duty has 
been fulfilled by the use of cellulose oh taint d 
from the luasks of cocoa-nuts. Recently, how- 
ever, a better material has been founcr in the 
pith of corn-stalk, s, Avhich ha,s been granulated 
by machinery. In recent trials it, was shown j' 
that this material kiqA the Avater out after ' 
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pa>i.'-;ige of n :-kot most efiickmtly. The pith is 
aljcjut oiie-dxUi the 'wciglit, hulk for bulk, of 
(lie mixUire of oakum and cork. 


TilE PROSPECTS OE OUll UKSCENDANTS 
TK REGARD TO STATURE. 

Thk r|Uesti()n whether men of llie pi’oscnt time 
arc in general taller or shorter than their 
]>rcdcccssovs has been answered by dilVerent 
people in diametrically o])po.sile \va,ys. The 
fullower.s of the theory of degeneration —tlie 
ancient theory, as it may be termed --maintain 
that in the far distant pa.st men were of a 
stature greatly e.xceeding what ia usual nowa- 
days. In corroboration of their theory they 
appeal to the writings of old authors of various 
nationalities, and undoubtiidly tliey recoi\m 
strong support from such writings. In the 
Bible we read of tbe sons of Anak, of the 
Emims, and of others of gigantic proportions ; 
Homer, Hesiod, Herodotus, and other Greeks 
of note tell us that the heroes of old far 
excelled later generations in .size and strength ; 
and Virgil was convinced that the men of hi.s 
time were but pigmies compared with their 
auce.stors. It will be, sufficient to give these 
imstances, but examples might be multiplied to 
any extent, for in the lege»d.s, traditions, and 
eai'ly writings of all, or nearly all, the races 
of mankind figure heroes or demi-gods of a 
stature far beyond tliat of any men at present 
in exi.stenee. The followers of the theory of 
increa.se — which may be called the modern 
tlieory — contend, on the other hand, that the 
average height of mankind has been slowly but 
steadily rising ; and as one of the evidences of 
the truth of tlieir contention they point to tlie 
armour of the middle ages, of ■which a great 
quantity is preserved in different places, and 
certainly appears .small to modern eye.s. 

In this conflict of opinion it is fortunate 
that there now exists in regard to one country, 
namely France, information which removes this 
matter from the region of mere speculation, 
and enables us to arrive at conclusions wdiich 
we may feel assured are accurate. This infor- 
mation is a.s followus : 

(a) The measurements made by Dr Raiion of 
the bones of various ancient peoples colhy;ted 
from all parts of .l'''runce. 'i'he following are 
the results arrived at by him; 

I. QUATERN'AllY I'KKIOn. 

5 males, average height, gl ’(529 metre.?. 

II. NEOLITHIC lUililOD, 

429 malo.s, avei'age height, l‘()25 meti-es. 

189 female.?, tf it 1T)0(> ,i 

III, EAKLV HISTORIC rERiou. (Ciaids, Franks, <bc,) 

21 u males, average height, l’{}()2 metres. 

89 females, n n 1’599 n 

IV, PAKIsrANS OP THE MIDDLE AGES. 

; 484 males, average height, I'bbfi metres. 

147 females, n n I’oaS „ 

(b) Tlie measurements made by Dr Manouvrier. 
This seienti.st, after examining the bones of 205 
men and 119 women dissected in the Paris 
School of SIcdicine, found that the average 
height of the men ivas 1’650 metres, and of 
the ■women, 1'528 mtitres, 

(c) The average he jglRs of -men and women, 


as ascertained by the Criminal Investigation 
^ DeparLmeiii. Tbe.se are respectively l’ti48 
i metres and I'olo nu-tre.?. 

I (d) The average height of men, a.? ascertained 
jin recruiting for the army. This k 1-648 
I metres. 

Assuming, as we have every right to do, that 
thi.s information i.s correct, we arrive at the 
I conclusions set out beloiv. The.se, it must be 
carefully remembered, are only directly applic- 
' able to France: but inasmucli. as there seeni.s to 
[ be no reason to .suppose that tlie people of 
France are exceptional in this re.spect, we may' 
I apply thev.i pro\-i.?ionally to other nation.?. The 
. followingR'are tlie eonclusion.s ; 
i (i.) The prehi.storic peoples were not of vast 
. proportions, but were, on the contrary, some- 
j what shorter than the men and 1701116 x 1 of the 
present day. 

j (ii.) Modern men and women are slightly, 
i hilt only slightly, inferior in height to "'their 
j forerunners of early liistoric times and the 
middle ages. 

I (iii.) During three thousand years the stature 
of mankind has not greatly altered, and it 
AAaiids at present nearly half-way between the 
' highest and lowest points which it has touched 
I during that long period. The average French 
j recruit is 5 feet 4| inches in height ; the man 
! of the early historic period (the tallest period) 

' wa.s not quite 5 feet 51 inches, 

' Wind, llien, arc. the prospects of our deacend- 
j antsi If we may judge of the future, by tlie 
experience of the past, it is clearly probable 
i that they will not differ materially from us in 
height. Atone period they may be somewhat 
1 taller, at another somewhat shorter, but it is 
1 unlikely that any radical change in the stature 
of mankind will ever take place. 

A SONNET. 

With love’s uncertain strife niy heart is torn, 

Yet would I not be spared one hour of pain, , 

Still knowing that iny sutl’ering is gain, 

Nor shall the years leave me at last foriorn. 

There is a joy known but to those who mourn ; 
Silence and tears and partings are not vain ; 

Love’s selli.shness liy love's delay is slain, 

And patient strength of patient love is born. 

’Tin in tiio lonely darkness of the night 
That dewdrop.s gather on the sleeping flower, 

That knoweth not their virtue till the hour 
When o’er the earth there .stream.? the morning light ; 

So love in shadowed silence gathers power 
For worthier service when the sky is bright. 

Percy Gallaed. 
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THE MA'STERY OF THE GOLDEN LLAMA. 

By E. J. EOCKE SURRAGE. 

A 2' ALE IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER I. — THE GOLDEN LLAMA. 


^Vhen Mrs Placer fir.st told me tliat a foreign 
gentleman liad been to see her first-floor .set 
and WRvS coming in on the Tuesday night, I 
siiiiply nodded my head and said tliat I wa.s 
very glad to hear it, and hoped he would be 
a decent sort of man. I can truthfully declare 
that, so far from feeling any symptoms of that 
mysterious j^re-sentinient wliich, Ave are told, 
usually heralds a coming evil of supernatural 
agency, my only sen.sation wa,s one of pleasure 
at the prospect of having a companion to .share 
the solitude of my lodgings. 

I was very solitary at that period of my 
life. It was more than six months .since I had 
left my Berwickshire liorne, a lad fresh from 
the enthusiasms of college life, to follow the 
uncertain calling of a man of letters in London ; 
and if I had found any one thing more diffi- 
cult of attainment than the production of x’e- 
nmnerative "work, that thing was the friendship 
of men of my own position. It xnay liave been 
due to my Northern cautioirsness, or to my 
Northei’n roughness of exterior, or perhaps 
merely to my own feeling of strangeness and 
reserve ; but the fact remains that at that time 
I could not count one friend in the whole great 
crowded wilderness in which I lived, and that 
the evening.s which .succeeded my laborious days 
were Usually spent in the unrelieved solitude 
of my own room. True, I was on excellent 
tc.rm.-i with the buxom Mrs Placer — a model 
landlady, honest, hard-working, and conscien- 
tious beyond one's conceptions of her class; but 
Mrs Placer’s couvensation, consisting wholly a.s 
it did of elegiac di.ssertations on her late hus- 
band’s virtues and of .such portion of the vapid 
gos.sip of the slreet a.s had been Altered over 


[ the iieighbour.s’ dooi'-step.s or distilled tlirougli 
I the taciturn lijis of tlie milkman, left .much ti.> 
[be desired as an intellectual rela.vation. More- 
over, the modest street itself iu which I lived 
— a sort of poor relation of Blooinsl)ury, through 
which could be traced a quite unacknowledged 
connection with the purlieu.s of Gray’s Inn 
Road — Avas not conducive to the .supply of 
much variety to a monotonous life .such as 
mine. So that I was unfeignedly pleased to 
hear that the flivst-tloor rooms, which had been 
so long nnlet, were at last to have a tenant, 
even if that tenant were, a,s Mrs Placer .stated, 
a ‘foreign gentleman.’ 

It was on one Sunday morning that Mr.s 
Placer, pausing for an instant in her intere.sting 
description of ‘ No. £7’.s’ funeral on the jirevious 
dar;, .announced the imminence of the .stranger’s 
arriwil. On Tue.sday evening he came. 

I did not see. liim for .sus'eml day.s ; but I 
heard of him througli Mr.-^ Placer. Her dail\* 
gos.sip became intermixed with .scrajx.s of infor- 
mation relative to her lodger. His name, I 
learnt, was Sefior Juan Almirez. fie was a 
Spaniard, Mrs Placer thought, or lie might be 
a Portugue.se ; but he .spoke English ‘just like 
you or me.’ As to the luggage he brought, the 
landlady had never seen such a lot of trumpery. 
Boolcs of dried flowers, boxes of dried beetles, 

I outlandish weapons that made you tremble to 
I look at them, and grinning heathen iiucges lluit 
I brought the heart into your mouth; things dead 
[and things alive, things iu bottles and things 
in drawers, stuffed things and things mummi- 
fied ; things on the walls, and things on the 
mantelpiece, and thing.s piled up in every corner 
of the room. ‘You ne^’■er see such a nasty mess 
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ill all your life, sir ; you iievei* did, indeed/ was 
Ida eeds discontented smmnary of the 
lodg-er’s lielongings. For all that, she admitted, 
he was a iiiee-spoken gentleman and very cpiiet ; 
aiiil, it ii wasn’t for the nasty lot of rubbish 
he hronght with him, she wouldn’t have a 
■u’tml to speak against him. He went to the 
hi use um every day and stopped until it closed. 
Bo one ever visited him ; he seemed very lonely ; 
and he smoked incessantly. Such was Mr.s 
Placer’s description of my fellow-lodger. 

(’>ue night, a week or two after liis arrival, 
he ])roscnted liimself in my room. My natural 
reserve had withheld me somehow from appear- 
ing to seek his acquaintance, but I tvas none 
the less anxious to make it. On the night in 
que-stioii T liad heard a knock at tlie door, and 
expected tlie entrance of my landlady. Hot 
hearing the sound of her shulfiiing footfall and 
somewhat laboured breathing, I looked up and 
saw Almirez standing in the doorway. I can 
pitilure him to myself now as he stood there 
against the dark background of the pas.«age, 
with the light from rny lamp shining on his 
face. A man under middle heiglit, spare, lithe, 
and muscular, dusky of face and long of arm, 
with a mass of very slightly grizzled hair 
brushed back off his broad, protruding forehead. 
He inighl from his appearance ha\'e been almost 
any age from twenty- five to fifty j but he was, 
in fact, I believe, at this time about thirty- 
eight. He wars smiling as he. stood in the 
doorway, with a smile that I never saw absent 
from his face throughout the five month.s that 
I knew liini-r-irever hut once, and that was the 
last time that ever I saw the face of Juan 
Almirez — a smile that lifted the tips of his 
neally-trimmed black moustache, and slightly 
bared lhe white teeth behind it. A smile that 
had in it everything that was soft and court- 
eous and gracefully deferential. A smile that 
was some] low unaccountably at variance with 
the stem, unyielding scrutiny of his gray eyes. 
.Evideutiy a man of great mental power, evi- 
dently a gentleman in the world’s sense of the 
word, evidently one who had passed long years 
of his life under a tropical sun. Siicli was 
Juan Almij’ez as 1 then saw hjiu. He advanced 
into the room as I rase from my c.liair, ami 
spoke in a singularly soft voice, that had in it 
ever so lii.tle of a foreign accent, 

‘The good Mrs Placer has suggested to me 
that you would not consider it an intrusion if 
- I ask you to allow me to smoke my evening 
cigar in your company/ he said. ‘My name is 
Almirez, I am lonely here in London, and 
know no one. It would be a great treat to me 
— if I do not incommode you — to enjoy a half- 
liour of your pleasant society' J Nothing could 
possibly ■ have been said more gracefully ; and 
it was with the utmost cordiality that I invited 
hint to come , in ^ and draw his chair towards 
the fire. , . 


I will say here frardcly, once and for all, that 
I took a great fancy to Juan Almirez. Mdiat- 
ever occurred afterwards to make me doubt my 
first opinion of him, whatever I may know (or 
guess) now as to his diabolical de.sigus upon 
myself, I mu.st yet confe.ss that tliere was a 
charm in the man’s manner and conversation, 
a fascination in his cpiickness of thought, his 
brightness of intediect, his fanta.stic humour, 
his great knowledge of men and couutrie.s, above 
all, in the happines,s’of his expressions and the 
variety of his constantly changing moods, such 
as I have rarely seen in any' other man. 
Throughout the liour that we spent together 
that evening I felt tlie charm of his company 
growing stronger and stronger upon me, until 
at la,st I was listening almost spell-bound to 
the recital of hi.s anecdotes ; and it was with 
very sincere pleasure that I accepted his invita- 
tion to return his visit on the folknving 
evening. 

In that brief liouv Almirez seemed to have 
imparted to me the history of his whole life. ' 
The only son of a somewhat wealthy landowner 
in Ecuador, he had been educated in Europe 
and brought up to the profession of medicine.. 
But the regularity and responaihilities of • a 
profession were irksome to him ; and when ,„his 
father died and left liiiu an orphan, 'so coin-, 
fortably provided for as to be : free to follow, 
tlie prompting-s of his own inclination, he had 
elected to renounce his professibnal career and 
pursue the life of adventure and researcli for, 
wliicli he believed jSTature had designed hiili. 
He WAS at that time barely' twenty-four „ years 
old ; and during the fourteen years tliat had 
elapsed since then, he had travelled iu many 
countries, studied nature from many' a.spects, 
written several scientific treatises, and accumu- 
lated that collection of curiosities which had 
struck Mrs Placer wdth so niiicli horror, Iu 
the pursuit of his olyects uothiug had turned 
or daunted him. For weeks he had caiiqied on 
the rigorous slope.s of an nnex]»lurcd peak of 
snow, till tlie day' should break that gave him 
opportunity for its ascent; for mouths he had 
sought a specimen of some all-but unknown 
plant, nor , relinquished his quest until it was 
rewarded. It was in the spirit of triumph, and 
not iu that of bon.sting, that he as.«ured me he 
had never failed. TJie greater part of his four- 
teen years of ii-avel had been .spent in the 
contiueut of lii.s birtli — iu the sinile.^'.s fore.sts of 
the Amazon, on the wind-swept cordilleras of; 
the xbndes, in the desolation of the Patagonian 
painyias. Finally he had come Jamdon, to 
study', to develop fresh plans, and classify his 
collections. When he had had enough of civi- 
lisation, he would resume his life of Yag.'i- 
bondage. This, in brief, was the history of 
Juan Almirez, as he tohl it to me that night 
in snatche.s of anecdote and narrative and 
grave retrospec.t. 

I was punctual in my appointment to visit 
his rooms on the following evening. 

It Avas a good-sized room, the fir.st-fioor 
parlour j and Mrs Placer had not exaggerated 
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the untidiness of its contents. Eacli of the 
cliairs was cuuibered with its individual pile 
of books and papers and wooden collecting- 
boxes ; the mantelpiece had been stripped of all 
Mrs Placer’s treasured prettiuesses, aiid their 
place nsurjjed by two goodly ^ rows of bottles 
and Jars of spirit, in each of which reposed 
some' grtiesome .specimen of insect or reptile, or 
\-(‘gelaiih‘ growth; a heap of oilskin-covered 
instruments occupied one corner of the room ; 
the opposite side, beneath the windows, was 
.still blocked up with packing-cases, some as 
yet unopened, some half-emptied of their con- 
ten t.s ; the air it.self ta.sted m-y and 4ieavy and 
iningent, like the atmosphere of a museum. 
Almirez was seated at a writing-table, drawn 
under tlie cliandelier in tlie middle of the 
room. As my eyes travelled towards his face, 
tliey fell ujxm soiiiething tliat stood on the 
table in front of liim, .something tliat glittered 
in tlm gasliglit with the glitter of polished 
gold. I was too short-siglited to be able to .see 
clearly what it wa.s ; but .somehow — wdiether (as 
I have thought at times) liy .some sort of in- 
.stinctive premonition, or whether merely be- 
cause it was the first distinct object that had 
caught my eye amid all the confused crowd of 
article.s witli , which the room 'wus littered — ,I 
felt us if 1 could not take my eyes olF it. 
Even when Almirez liad cleared the easiest 
chair of its haphazard burden, and had drawn 
his own seat towards the. fire, I was still peer- 
ing curioitsly at the glittering thing upon the 
wntiiig-table. lie had noticed my attention ; 
and it seemed to amuse him, for his smile 
became sonietliing more natural and more in- 
voluntary tluin was. .itsualiy the case— -a quiet, 
ihserutable , smile,, reflecting .some humorous 
thought that would seem to have cros.sed his 
brain, ; Then he took up the glittering thing 
and .placed it. in iny, liancls. 

It .wa.s a rudely moulded image of .some shaggy 
fUiinial— -a camel, as it seemed to me — standing 
about tliree in.che.s higli, and. moulded, to all 
appearance, out of solid gold. On the left 
flank, tlie figure of a noon-day .sun, circling a 
Immau face, and girt with many radiating 
Learns of light, was deeply earven into the 
metal. The whole was very brightly poli.sliecl ; 
hut the roughness of the worlananship and 
the redne.ss of the gold made it appear to be 
of great age. 

■ I deem that to be the greatest of my curi- 
osities/ Almirez was saying i.n his soft voice. 
‘ Not on account of its actual value, you under- 
sfmul, but bueau.se of its associations and of the 
great ditiic.ulty which 1 experienced in obtaining 
it — and find in keeping it, Tlicre is a .story- 
hut we need not trouble about that.’ There 
was still the .«ame inscrutable .smile on his face, 
a.s if tlu! humorou.s tliought liad not yet ij[uite 
pa.ssiid away. ‘ It i.s of gold, as }'ou will guess,’ 
hc;_ con tinned; ‘and it represents a llama — an 
animal which we are well acquainted witli in 
the land of my birth. It is of ancient Peruvian 
workauinsliip. Very quaint, is it not? Very 
quaint indeed. It is u.seful to me as a letter- 
weight ; but X value it beyond that, — But you 
mu.st see some other of my curiusif.ies.’ 

Aud m a few minutes my friend was deeply 
immemed in the exhibition and explanation of 
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the alcoholised treasures on the mantelpiece ; 
while I, for my part, listening to hi.s conversa- 
tion, had almost forgotten the existence of the 
golden llama. 


n 0 B H E L E fci S G A U E I A. Q E S. 

The present century, now drawing to a dose, 
has Ireeii one of beneficial innovations and 
changes, and probably the greatest revolutioniser 
of all— the one v’hich has had must intluence 
on every department of our national life: — exists 
in the marvellous systems of locomotion and 
conveyance, with which we are now so 
familiar. 

It is not perhaps too much to say that our 
successors in the not distant future will wonder 
at our want of enterpri.se or forethought iu 
allowing so many years to ];)as.s away before 
we discovered that our railways, even at first so 
succes.si'ul, ought to ha'.'e been .supiilemeutixl 
long ago by what are termed ‘liglit railway, s/ 
to sei'N'e as ieedcr.s to the great main llne.s, and 
that locomotives to run on the common, or 
public roads would have added greatly to ovir 
convenience and pro.sperity. Very recently, 
however, the principal hindrance to the. use and 
extension of rhe latter ha.s been recognised a.s 
an intolerable obstacle., irhere has long been 
a real aud serious demand for the aholitioh of 
the penalties Avhicli now attach to the running 
of locomotives on public roads, and one ;o,f tin* 
last acts. of. the late Government ,wa.s to intro- 
duce to the House of Commons a Bill, of a 
single clause, it is stated ; its purpose being lu 
exempt vehicles propelled by iheclianicar rnean.s 
from the operation . of . the Locomotives or Higlr- 
ways Act. , At the present time, not even a 
bicycle driven by steam, or any other similar 
motor, would he aEowed to run on. our public 
roads without two men With red flags, tmeh 
sixty yards distant, and restricted to a speed of 
four miles an hour in the country, and two 
miles in the towms. It is quite conceivable that 
but for this legislative hindrance, this country, 
as the pioneer of railway,'-!, stcaui-Juivimuiou, 
and ej'cles, would Jiave now occupied a luorii 
prominent position a.s regards this movement, 
whkh bids fair to beccuue suou a, new induslry, 
as well as a new force in civilisation. 

It ha.^, lieen the gooil foj'Uiue of our neigh- 
bours dcro,3.s ‘the .siJ\c*r streak,’ that they ha\'e 
liad no sucli propojteruus ob^tacle3 to hold them 
back, and so they have, been enabled to lead 
the way in introducing one of the most useful 
and valuable iunovatjou.s of modern tiiue.s. 
New and great inventions often require Liinc 
to develop and find their way into general 
adoption ; but in the great trials of road loco- 
niotivc!.s, recenrly held in Emuce, the value 
of the results obtained were so patent and sati.s- 
factorj as to cumdnee every one that the petro- 
leum motor has a wonderful future before it, 
aud promises to make locomotion on roads 
both easier, safer, and quicker. Bor a consider- 
able numl>c.r of yeaivs, French engineers haA'c 
been actively engaged exirerimonting on road 
locomotive.s, which have apparently reached 
suck a degree of efilciency, that in lluly 189-L- 
it was resolved to have a competitive trial of 
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locomotives on tire public i‘oads. The run was In siumniug up the leading' features of tbit 
from Paris to Rouen ancr back, a distance of most important and valuable ex])eriment, wt 
eighty miles ; and so much interest and entliu- are met by some very unexpected resnlts. It 
siasni were aroused, that it was resolved to caiTj is somewhat strange to lind that electricity, 
out this year a similar trial, but on a much which lias been looked on as the motor of the 

more extensive scale. future, makes no show worth mentioning, while 

Tire iwite selected was jieculiarly difficult and .steam is quite in the .shade ; and so far a.s 
trying. The conditions, as will be seen, were efficiency, convenience, and cheapne.ss ai'e con- 
very severe, so much so that many leading ex- cerned, the petroleum motor (‘ Sy.steme Daimler ’) 
perts predicted failure for the whole scheme ; is far ahead of all the others. The only objec- 
and in order to induce competitors to come tion raised against petroleum i.s that it smells 
forward, a sum of three thousand pounds was disagreealjly. In comparison, the objections to 
collected for distribution among, a few of tlie steam are manifold — namely, carrying of fuel 
most successful. On the 4tli of June last, many and wate;^ the noise of .steam e.scaping from the 
thousands of interested speetatons had . gathered .safety-valve, and which cannot be avoided when 
together at the Arc de Triompihe to see the .standing; when in motion, the exhaust steam 
machines start. The route lay through Ver- -and occasional di.seharge.s of mixed vapour and 
sailles, Etampes, Orleans, Blois, Tours, Poitiers, hot water are annoying, while the cleaning of 
and Angouhhae to Bordeaux, and Ixick to the fire is di.sagTeei,il)le from the dust and 
Paris, a running distance of seven hundred and ashes, ’svliich are unavoidable. 

I'orty-fhur miles, cerlainly a much more .seriou.s The pctroliMim motor is luh a coiuplicalisl 
trial Ukiu that of 180-1. The route lay through ! combination of nitsimuical iulricucii-s. It has 
a hilly and difficult country for this kind of ; the merit, at lea.st, of .simplicity ; it is clean, 
tr.'ivelling. During th<^ first portion of the j easy to e.xamiuc and manage ; and a lighted 

journey there was an abiaipt rise, rouglily of ; match sets it effi on its noiseless c.areer. It 

over five lumdred feet, the higliest yioint at lia.-^ l)eeu aptly named a Jioi-.seless carriage,’ 
Liinours king one hundred and sixty-eight, ; and lieing reduet'd in sizi-, is handy and r)nrt- 
juetn-s above the sea-level; and altogether the, i able. It will do all that horses can do, and 
route in its course jire-seuted every variety of ; .soi, ■ let 1 dug more ; a.s, for instaiu'e, ruuniug hack- 
ohstaele and difficulty. pvards ; but— wldch is probably an advantage 

Tlie. eonditious imposed were, also of such a | — it- cannot mo.ve sideway.s, as horses will at 
cliaracLer as gave an op])ortuiiity of really te.st- I tinie.s Jo. its .■-jieed is, if nece.s.'-ary, beyond 
ing the machines to their utmost capabilities of ] that of a horse : twelve and a half ndles an 
sustiuued .mduraiu'e in the. exertion of power. > hour, and even more, if wa.uled, is good work 
There Were to be two or more e.onduetors for | continueil for three Imurs without stojijiage tor 
each vehicle, and in the event of accident or examination. The carriage. lia.s a .supply of 
break-down, no outside assistance wa.s to be | petroleum for four hours’ running, wddeh can 
allo'ivcd. ’fhe eouductors were to carry with , he inerc-a-^ed to serve for twelve honrs’ work, 
them all iiecesisary materials and tools for j Every thirty mile.s run, a small supply of cold 
ivjiairs, iind if the repairs or renewal of any water is required to he used for keej,)ing the 
part proved to he beyond the power of the con- working parts cool. Since 1890 tliese petroleum 
ductors to execute, the .machine was held to ! caiT.iage.s have been constantly experimented on, 
have- retired fruju the trial as a competitor, ' niul .so have madii givat nrogre.ss in France, 
and to have failed. , Jin appearance they are similar to the dogcart 

There* were t.wenty -seven locomotives entered or wagon('Lt.e ; but hidiig without hoi'sc.*-*, are 
for I riad -- ii.auicly, .sixteen driven by petroleum, j only ahcait ha.lf the IcuglL. They have two 
se.veu by .^team, two l)y electricity, and two bicycles njr.'ikes, oik; for general use, worked by juvs- 
projKiHed by ]ietroleum. Of the total nmuher, * sure from the fotj, fur rajnd control ; the otln-r 
abour, oue-liaif of the competing carriage.^ ran a powerful comhinution, with cej'taiu and in- 


the couqilct.c rouiul, arriving at .Paris in g(!od 
comlition. The. start was made on the Ilt.li of 
dune last, a peti-olema-drive,n carriage leading 
the way. the others following, one every three 


stantaneous action. 

There are .mid to he over Iwo huudved au1u- 
niatic. vehicle, s at work in the .streets of Pari.s 
alone at, the present time. It is also reported 


minutes. Ou the whole, andetaking the twenty- that since the trial of road locomotives, tin; 
.seven cfU's that .started, the mishap.s were ex- , Aboille Hackney Lab Company have ordered twi.i 
treuiely few. Some of these were from what ' hundred of the.se carriage, s for service ncxi 
might be called preventable accidents, and none | year. On the whole, it is generally believed 
from absolute failure. One of the steam-ear- ■ that the petroleum motor is not at all in danger 
riagc.s ‘ran over a large dog,’ and broke a hind of being supenseded by any ot.lier motor likely 
wheel. One broke a piston, while the wheels ! to appear in the future. It is not a costly 
of another failed .shortly after it started. Such | juachine to begin Avith, considoilng its general 
are a fcAv of the accidents, and tlieise give a fair ! fit.ne.s.s for the i)urpo.se intended. It can he 
representation of the mishaps which occurred i kept at work with au expenditure of from one 
throughout the trial. The first prize of fouTteen ' and a half to two francs ])er day, and about 
hundi'ed pounds was Avon by- MM. Panhai’d and j one.-third of tlie co,st by any other .sjAsteng: 
Levassov’.s petroleum locomotive, carryixtg fom’ , either by houses or automatic machines. The 

B ssengers. It completed the round journey in , juice of a ])etrolcmn locomotive ranges from 

ty-niue- and three-quarter hours, giving an ' one hundred and sixty-eight pouinis to tAVo 
aA'erage .speed (J tAvelve and a- half miles an ! hundred and forty pounds sterling according to 
hour. Last- year the first prize was divided j the purpose for Avhic.h it is intended, 
between the same firm and M; Pengeob - ■ j • The first journey made in this country in a 
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petroleum motor carriage was that of Mr Evelyn 
Ellis, and Mr Simms of the Daimler Motor Syn- 
dicate, 49 Leadenhall Street, London, on July 
5tli. A distance of 66 miles was run between 
Mucheldever, near Winchester, and Datcliet, in 
5 hours 82 minutes, exclusive of stop])ages. 
The average speed was 9 ‘84 miles an hour, 
tlie usual ti'avelling speed heiug from 8 to 12 
miles an. hour. Out of 133 horses passed on. 
the way, only two little ponies seem to have 
lieen friglitentd. This car is similar to the one 
wliicli gained the first ];)rize in tire Trench, 
carriage race, and is a neat, compact .four- 
wheeled dogcart, with accummodatio'^ for four 
persons anti two ]3urtinant,eaus. The consump- 
tion of ])etroleum was little over one halfpenny 
yter mile, and there was no smoke, heat, or 
smell. The steering is simple, and tlie car 
could l:)e brought; to a standstill ■wi.tldn little 
more tlian a yard. 

So much, has l)een accomplislied in this 
direction within tlie last few years, that it is 
believed Ivy many the time is not far distant 
wlien liorses, except for riding, will be super- 
seded by mechanical power for farm- work and 
many otlier purposes, such as moving and 
carriage of heavy loads, locomotion, &c. Very 
recently we have heard of ‘ light railways,^ a.s 
suiiplementary to tlie great main Jine.s, with 
considerable anxiety as to their cost. There is 
a reasonable pos.sibility that the petroleum 
motor may yet solve thi.s ([uestion on public 
highways, if these are thornughly prepai'ed for 
the par])o.se. It is al-o p(j.s.sible tliat, after a 
few year.J experience, the world may be brought 
to wonder how it existed so long without what 
may jirove in the course of time to be an 
indispensable ueeessit.y. 


A N E L E C T 11 J C S P E 

By G. Manville Venn. 

CHAPa'E.R XX.— HUMBLE PIE. 

‘ There i.s no hope, and I was mad,’ said 
Wynyan, aftei- a .sleeple-ss night. ‘Haw through 
couleur de rose spectacles 1 No,’ he cried bitterly ; 
‘I looked at my future tlirough some great 
magnifying lens, and now I can see the reality 
witli tlie naked eye. Jlut T am au'ake iiou'. 
It has been all a dream, and it is lime to ho 
stirring. 'Well, why not? It is often so: Fate’s 
compensation. She gives us the bitter in one 
cup. the .sweet in the other. Why should not 
I 'oe up ami doing in, ■-lead of wasting my life 
here like a drivelling, love-tick idiot? The new 
laud invites me. Wliut did he ,say-— a motive- 
power for their little navy ? How strange 1 He 
could not know. And yet he (.iffers it to me. It 
is Fate again. I am nmlei’ no tie. I am bound 
in no way to onr Government, and Deconcagna 
can never be our enemy. A pitiful little 
South American state. Tt would only be the 
Irc.g trying to_ imitate the ox. I could feed 
inuor-eut of l>eing a renegade. Pshaw ! that i.s 
l)i'ing too thin skinned. What of our great 
tirm.s who have built ships, made engines, rille.s, 
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bayonets, powder for other nations ? There is 
no" roa.son why, when the tide is iit its height 
for the second time for me— no reastvn why I 
should not take the chance which leads to for- 
tune. A boyish idea — a mistake — hitter, but I 
must forget "it. Some day I can laugh at iny 
folly. 

‘IMs, I should be again mud to cast away 
such a chance. What did he say — rny own 
terms? Well, I must be the man of the world 
now, and make my own terms fast thi.s time in 
black and white, and eiKlor.sed by stamps — to 
be valueless if I felt that I was wronged. Poor 
old Dalton ! he meant well l)y me ; but all onr 
thoughts were on our motor, and we put off 
the business part. But never mind tliat. Shall 
I be doing right in making a bargain with our 
.smooth, nattering Mephi.sto? Yes : I have no 
ties whatever, and it is time to study self. A 
lu'ight tropical country, a high position, wealth, 
and perliaps — a beautiful wife ! Does he mean 
to give me that dark-eyed, soulless toy? No: 
only a bait. Well, that i.s one side of l;he 
question. Lct’.s see Llie rever.-e : Voars of 
struggling, di.sappoiiitment, and possibly failure, 
while I hear of Bi’ant’s good fortune, and .sit 
in my den, biting my nails with envy, heart- 
sick at hi.s successes ; for it would come to 
that-- it wouhi come to thar,.— Not one look 
last night, after what was at best but a 
friendly chat!’ 

‘Yes": these are both .side.s of the question,’ 
cried IVyuvan excitedly. ‘Now, what shall I 
do? Spin up a coin,’ he added, with a rec-k- 
le.ss laugh, ‘and let tliat decide? No: I’ll he 
the calm business man now,’ he said qnietly. 

‘ There is no neetl of hesitation : I am free now ; 
and it sliall be — yes : I’ll go.’ 

A sharp rat-tat upon the iron-chunped oak 
door. 

‘ Post/ he muttered ; Init no letter fell into 
tlie box. ‘Knock again.’ 

lie glanced at lii.s watch. IMid-day : and as 
he replaced it, there was another knock. 

‘Just as T was going out,’ he muiKred pet- 
tishly ; and he strode to the door, meaning to 
he brief with his visitor, and then tidee a cab 
at once to Victoria Street. But little matters 
change great causes *, and, as lie threw opoii 
the» door.s, lie started in snrpri.se. 

‘llaniber!’ ho cried. ‘!My dear (>ld fellow, 

I am glad to see yon. Come in.’ 

‘Thank yon, .Vlr Wynyan, thank yon, my 
dear sir,’ cried tl\e old man, smiling his satis- 
faction, at the warm greeting. ‘This is very 
good of you- -veiT, very friendly,’ 

‘ Why, of cour.se.-— (Hit down, old fellow'. I’m ; 
so glad to see yon. Just in time, though. 
Five minutes later, and should have been off 
on important bu.sines.s.’ 

‘Then, sir, I’m very glad I’ve caught yon. 

I ’ve come too — on important bu.siues.s.' 

‘Not .so important a.s mine, Haniber. I’ve 
had a .splendid offer made to me wliich I shall 
acccqff.’ 

‘Indeed, sir!’ 

‘Yea: to go abroad and take a leading 
position as engineer for a foreign Govern- 
ment.’ 

‘For~-a — for— -a— foreign Government, sir?’ 
fal tered Haniber. 




might ht-i railed jjreventable accidents, and none ! year. On the whole, it "is generally litdievcd 
from absolute failiire. One of the steam-car- j that the petrolenm motor is not at ail in. daimer 
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locomotives on the public roads., Tlie rim was In summing up the leading features of this 
from Paris to I\.oueB and liack, a distance of most imjiortant and valuable ex]ieriment, we 
eighty miles : and so much interest and cnthu- are met by .some very uuexpeeted results. It 
aiiisai were aroused, that it wa.s resolved to carry, is .somewhat strange to tind tliat electricity, 
out this year a similar trial, but on a much wliich has been looked on as the motor of the 
more extensive scale. future, makes no show worth mentioning, wliile 

: The route selected was peculiarly difticnlt and steam is tpiite in the shade; and so far as 

trying. The conditions, as will . be . seen, were efficiency, convenience, and cheapness are eon- 
very severe, so much so that many leading ex- cerned, the petroleum motor (‘Systeiue Daimler’) 
ports predicted failure for the whole scheme ; is far aliead of all the others. The only objec- 
aud in order to induce competitors to come tioii raised against petroleum is that it smells 
forward, a .sum of three tliousand pounds was disagreeably. In comparison, the objections to 
collected for distribution among a few of the steam are manifold — namely, caiTving of fuel 
most successful. On the 4th of June last, many and wate|j the. noise of steam escaping from the 
tliousauds of interested spectators had gathered safety-valve, and which cannot be avoided ivheai 
together at the Arc de Triomphe to see the stand ing ; when in motion, the exhaust steam 
machines start. The route lay through Yer- -and occasional discharges of mixed vapour and 
sallies, Etampes, Orleans, Blois, Tours, Poitiers, hot water are annoying, wliile tlie cleaning of 
and Augouleme to Bordeaux, and back to the fire is disagreealile from the dust and 
Paris, a running distance of seven hundred and aslies, wliich are uimo'oidable. 
forty-four .miles, certainly a much more serious The petroleum motor is .not a complicated 
tri;il than that of 1894. The route lay through combination of mechanical intricacies. It has 
a hilly and difficult country for this kind of the merit, at least, (.if simplicity ; it is clean, 
travelling. During the first portion of the {*a.sy to examine and manage* ; and a liglihai 
journoy then! was an abrupt rise, roughly of match sets it off on its noiseless career. h 
over five hundred feet, the highest point at has been aptly named a ‘horseless carriage,' 
Limuiu's being one hundred and sixty-eight and being reduced in size, is liaudy ami p(irl- 
nietros above the .sea-level; and altogether the, able. It will do all that hoiM*.--. can do, and 
route in its course presented every variety of something niore ; a.s, for instance, running ba(‘k- 
obstacle and difficulty. wards; but — wliich is probably an ad\'antage 

1 The conditions imposed were ;ilso of such a -—it cannot move sidtiways, as horses will at 
character as gave an opportunity of really test- times do. Its speed is, if iiecessary, beyond 
ing the machines to their utmost capabilities of that of a liorse : tivelve and a lialf .miles an 
suvstaiued (uidurance in the exertion of power, hour, and even more if wanted, i.s good work 
There were to be two or more conductors for continued for three hours witliout .stoppage for 
each vehicle, and in the event of accident or examination. The carriage ha.s a supply of 
break-dowu, no outside assistance was to be petroleum for four hours’ rurming, wliich can 
allowed. The conductors were to carry with he increased to serve for twelve hours’ work, 
them all neces,sary materials and tools for Every thirty miles run, a small supply of cold 
repairs, and if the repairs or renewal of any water is required to be. used for keeping the 
part proved to be beyond the power of the con- working parts cool. Since 1890 the.se jietroleum 
, duetors to execute, the machine -was held to earriage.s have been con.stautly experimented on, 

' have retired from the trial as a competitor, and so have made great progress in France, 
and to. have failed. ' . . - . .. In ajipearance they are similar to the dogcart 

There, were twenty-soyen locomotives entered or wagonette ; hut being without hor.se.s, are 
for trial — namely, sixteen driven by petroleum, only about half the length. They have two 
seven Ijy sT earn, two by electricity, and two bicycles brakes, one for general use, worked by ju-e.s- 
pi’opellvd by petroleum. Of the total number, sure from the foot, for rapid coni.rol ; tin; (.itlnu' 
about (.me-half • of the competing carriages i*an a powerful comlhnation, with certain and in- 
tlie lamiphm; I'ound, aiviving at Paris in good stantaneous action. 

condiiiuu. The .start was made on the 11 th of There are .said 'to be, over two lumdrt'd aufo- 
Juue last, a petroleum-driven carriage leading inatic vehicles at work in the streets of Pari^- 
the way, the others following, one every three alone at the pre,sent time. It is al.so riiporled 
miimt;<;s. Ou the whole, and staking the twenty- that .since the trial of road locomotive.% the 
.seven cars tliat .started, the mishaps were ex- Abeille Hackney Cab Company have ordered tw(.» 
trcmelv few. Some of these were from what hundred of these carriages for S(irvicc next 


ringe.s ‘ran over a lai'ge clog,’ and broke a hind ! of being siliJerseded by any othm- motor likely 

wheel One broke a piston, while the uffieels j to appear in the future. It is not a co.sil'y 

of another failed shortly after it started. Such | machine to begin with, considering its general 
are a few of the accidents, and these give a fair i fitne.ss for the purpose intended.'' It can In^ 
; representation of the xnishaps which ocemved | kept at work with an expenditure of from one 
I throughout; the trial. Tlie first prize of fourteen ! and a half to two francs per day, and about 
hundred pound.s Wiis won by MM. Panhard and | one-tliird of the, cost ])y an}' other sy.stem, 

, petroleum locomotive, carrying four | either by houses or automatic machine.s. The 

passengHVs. It completed the round journey in j price of a ]>e.trolcum locomotive ranges from 
lifiy-nitie and three-quarter hours, giving an ' one hundred and .sixty-eight jxmnds to two 
average .speed of twelve and a half miles an hundred and fortv’ pomuls sterling according to 
hour. Last }'ear the first prize was divided j the purpose for which it is intended, 

between tlie same firm and M. Pengeob j The first journey mude in this country in a 
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pi-troleiini motn]' oii'riage ■was tliai of Mr Evelyn, bayonets, powiler ior ofchc.v nafcioiiF; ? Tlioiv is 
Ellis, and Simms of 1 be Daimler IMulov Syn- no reason why, -svlien tlio tide is at i!.s height 
dicate, 49 .Leadenhall Street, London, on July for the second time for me — no reason why I 
5th. ■ A distance of 56 miles was run between should not take the chance.^ ■wliicli leads to for- 
Miclieldever, near Winchester, and Datchet, in tune. A boyish idea — a mi.siake — bitter, but I 
5 hours ?y2 miimle.s, ex(dusive of stop])ages. niu.st forget it. Some day T. can iangh at my 

The average speed was 9 '84 miles an. hour, folly. 

..tin: u.sual travelling spjeed being from 8 to 12 ‘Yes, I should be again mad to ca.st away 
milo.s an hour. (Jut of 193 horses pa.ssed on such a chance. IVhat did ho .'^ay — my own 

the way, oidy- two little ponies .seem to have terms? Well, I must be the man ot Lliu_ world 

been friyiiloiK'd. This car is .similar to the one now, and ni.ako my own tei'ins fast this time in 

which gained tlie first piize in the French black and white, and endoixsed by stamps — to 

carriage race, and is a neat, compact four- be valueless if 1 felt that I was -wronged. Poor 

■wheeled dogcart, with accommodatio''> for four old Dalton! he meant well by me; but all our 

persons anct t-wo portmanteaus. The consump- tlionglits were on our niotoi', and we put off 

tion of petroleum -was little; over one lialfpenny the business part. But never mind tliat. _ Shall 

]H,a' mile, and Ihere wa,s no smok;;, heat, or 1 be doing right in making a baigain -ivith our 
.‘^mell. Till; slceriug is sim-[)le, ami the car smooth, llatteriiig i\rophi.-tij ? Yes ; T liave no 
coiild be brought to a stanclstill ■s^^.thin little ties whatever, and it is time to study self. A 
more ihan a yard. bright tropical country, a In'gh position, wealfcli, 

So much has been accomplished in this and perhaps — a beautiful wife 1 Dc»es he mean 

direction wutliin tlie last few years, that it i.s to give me that dark-eyed, soulless toy? Ko : 
hclievod by many the time is not far distant only a bait. Well, tljat is nm- side of tlie 

w'lien lior.ses, except for riding, will be super- question. Let’s see tbe reverse : Year.? of 

seded by mcclianic.al power for fariii--work and struggling, disappointment, and possibly failure, 

many other purposes, such as moving and while T. hear of Brantls good fortune-, and .dt 

eairiage of heavy loads, locomotion, &c.. Yeiy in my dcu, biting my nails with, envy, liearfc- 

recently we have heard of ‘light railways,’ as sick at his successes; for it would come to 

supplementary to the great main lines, with that — it would come to that.-— Not one look 

eon.'-iderahle anxii-ty us to their c.o.st. There is last night, after what -was e.t bc;d. but a 

a I’easonable possibility that the petroleum friendly chat!’ 

motor may yet .solve this que-stion on public ‘Yes: these ai*e both sides of the question,’ 

higliway.s, if the.se are thoroughly prepared for cried Wynyan excitedly. ‘Now, •what .shall 1 
the purpose. .It is also possible that, after a do? Spin up a coin,’ he added, with a reck- 

I'c.w yeai'rt’ experieiu'e, the world maybe brotight le.s.s laugh, ‘and let that decide? No: 111 be 

to woml(-r how it exisu-.d sa long without what the calm business man now,' he said rjuiolly. 
may ]')r(we in tin* cour.sc of time to be an ‘ There i.s no need of lie.sitation : I am free now ; 
indispen.sahle necessity. and it shall he — yes ; 1 11 go.’ 

- A. .sharp rat-iat upon Uie iron-clamped oak 

door, 

A N E L .E C R J S I’ A .1.1 l.v.* ‘Post,’ he muttered ; but no letter fell into 

Uy (i. Vhnn. i’^X. Ivnock again. 

He glanced at ln.,s watch. Mid-dav : and as 
CHAPTEit XX.— Hti.MBLE .PIE. replaced it, there -ivas another knock. 

‘TIIICIIE is no hope, and T was mad,’ said ‘Just as I wa,s going out,’ ho inntLered pet- 
Wynyaii, after a .sleepless night. ‘Saw through i “i^aniiig to 

roi'lrar cle rotic .spoctacl(;.< ? No,’ he cried bitterlv ; brief -jiVibh tiis vi-.-hor, and then take a cub 
, . 1 , , ,. I,,. „ 1 ‘A id ‘Jiice to Victoria Str(;et. Ihit httio maifciv 


j indispen.sable necessity. and it shall be — yes ; 1 11 go.’ 

I - A. .sharp rat-iat upon the iron-clamped oak 

j _ door, 

, AN E L .E C R J S P A II l.v.* ‘Post,’ he muttered; but no letter fell into 

I Bv a. M.A.s’vii.r.i- ViiKM. tbe box. ‘Knock again.’ 

i ^ ‘ ... He glanced at ln.,s watch. Mid-dav ; and as 

j CHAPTER, XX.— Hti.MBLE PIE. replaced it, there -ivas another knock. 

i ‘There is no hope, and T was mad,’ said _ ‘Just as. I wa.s going out,' ho muttered pet- 
I Wynyan, after a .sleepless night. ‘Saw through J'® ‘‘■•' tbfi door, meaning to 

! r-oa/.-a?’ fZe .':poetacl(;.< ? No,’ he cried bitterlv ; bo biief 'll ith tiis vi.-itor, and thcii take a cab 

U lo,.k„a at futmx. Uiroii.!h gri "f “g 

1 change great camses ; and, as he threw open 

. maguitymg Ions, and now I can see the reality ,Un». dooi^, he .stavLod in surprise, 
j with the naked eye. But 1 anj a-iyake now. ‘Hamber!’ he cried. "My <loar old follow, 

1 It luis been all a dream, and it i.s time to be I am glad to see you. Come in.’ 

I .stirring. IVell, why not ? It is often so; .Fate’s ‘Thank you, Vlr Wynyan, tliank yon, my 
: .compen-sation. She gives u.s the bitter in one sb',’ cried tlm old man, .miiling ]ii.s sjitis- 

; cup,' the .sweet in the other, IVhv should not i greeting. ‘This is very 

I 1)0 lip ami doing iinteaj of wa'nting inv life i voiy fl-iemll.y.' 

: lieivi like a drivelling, love-eick idiot? 'Tile new I Y?’ “'1™‘'--Siit down, .dd lellmy Inn 

1 .,, ,1 ae vvn i. t i ^ gbm to see yon. Just in time;, though. 

I ” vhe.s me. IVhat dni he s£iy-a motive- ■ ,iionld have been off 

I pouei ioi cbeir little navy .■ How strange ! lie on important busine-ss.’ 

I could not know. And yet lie oilers it to me. It ‘Then, sir, I’m very ghul I’ve caught jmu. 

j IS rate again. I am under no tie, 1 am bound I’ve come too — on important business.’ 

: in no wa}' to our Government, and Deconcagua ‘Not .so important as mine, Harnber. I’ve 

I can ne-\'ei‘ be onr enemy. A pitiful little had a .splendid offer made to me ■which I .shall 
j boutii A_B)eri can .state. It would only be the accept,’ . 

I fi’og trying iinitate ilie ox. I could feel ‘Indeed, sir!’ 

j innocent of being a renogaihy Pshaw! that is ‘Yes: to go abroad and take a leading 

I oeing too thill sldinied. \\ hat of our great position as engineer for a foreign Govern” 

! nrms who have built ships, made engines, rifles, ment.’ 

I ^ — _____ — a— for --a — foreign Government, sir?’ 

I * Ooiiynghl) riiserved in the United St.ites of America, faltered Humber. 



‘Yes: coiif^natiilate me.’ 

‘No, no, no, siv : iiTipossil>le. No, no, Mr 
Wynyan ; you must not think of sncli a tiling. 
Yon are loo groat a man. Y\; want yon 
here.' 

‘Great a man!’ cried AYynyau mockingly, as 
he stood resting one foot upon tlie chair 
opposite to where the old clerk was seated, 
wiping his dewy forehead — ‘great a man! 
Great enough to be kicked out of hi.s po.si- 
timi at the caprice of an insolent jackan- 


tliat means : what a cliance it is for yon U 
1)6 what yon always w'ere~a gentleman. Bt 
magnanimon.?, sir, fmc Mi.ss Benee’s sake.’ 

‘Silence, man!’ cried Wynyan sternly, 

‘ .Don’t, don’t be angry with me, sir.’ ” 

‘I am not, Hamber. Go on. You are, of 
course, only doing your duty to your em- 
plo.yer.’ 

Wynyan bad ceased .striding excitedly up and 
down the room, and stopped oppo.sitc to the 
old man. 

‘ Quick !’ he said ; ‘ tell me how matters 

stand with Dalton and CJompany, Yon have 
that contTliict from Government "to work out 
the motor?’ 

‘Yes, sir, onr— your great patent?’ 

‘Your great patent,’ said Wynyan bitterly. 

‘Yes, .sir; and there has been a great deal of 
correspondence with Y'hitehall. They are press- 
ing n.s to get on with it, and to show them 
some results, a.s they have paid: down heaYily.’ 

‘Well, get on witli it, and show' them .some 
resnlts.’ 

‘But we cannot, sir. It is impossible,’ cried 
tlie old man dismally. ‘dVe .shall be ruined. 
Money has been spent in materials, and wages 
to a great extent, Mr Brant being so I’a-slr; 
extra steam-power laid on.’ 

‘There was plenty,’ .said YW^yan decisively. 

' There yon are, , sir,’ criecl liaraber ; ‘yon 
know,: ,wc, don’t, lill tin's, has been doviCj but 
w-e get no fnrtlier. lYe can driiw' np estimates, 
and make drawings, and the wmrks are over 
yonder ; but poor ilr Dalton is dead, yon,;liave 
left Ti:s, and there i.s no , master mind, no 
nuLster ke.j' to set all going.’ 

‘Mr Brant,’ .said YQvnyan, sarcastically. 

‘Bah!’ cried old Haml)er fiercely. ‘He 
knows the odds for the Derby and Oak.s ; bnt 
wdiat does he know' about onr business? I’ve 
been, there all tl)e.se years, .sir,, and I conldn’t 
do it. Witlumt a , leading man at the helm, 
we are all hopele.ssly bn the rocks.’ 

‘.But you threw the pilot overboax'd to drown, 
Hamber.’ ■ ' ■ 

‘Oh yes, sir, I , know— I know’,’ groaned the 
old man; ‘and I’m not fighting for Mr Brant : 
it’s onr grand old busines.s— Miss Ildnee — xiiy 
dear old masters grand inventioxx— his and 
yours, sir. Only a few dxiys before he went 
down to Brighton, he laid his liand on my 
shoulder. “Hamber,” he said, “M'r IYyny{in’.s a. 
genius. We’ve w’oi’ked out the grandest idea 
that ever came to an engineer ; ” and mow this 
gi’eat work is going to wweck iinle.«s you wdll 
come and help ns.’ 

IVynyan stood gazing straight before him. 

‘Govcimment wdll .stand no non.sense, .six'. 
They paid up, and they’ll have it all back ox* 
their pound of ilesh, — Mr Wynyan, do you 
hear lae, sir ?’ 

Tliex'e wai3 no reply for a few moments, 
while ^yynyalx gazed in the troulxled features 
before him, and thexx he spoke in a cool, 
cynical tone, 

‘My good old friend, let’s look the nxatter 
in the lace. Suppose I come back, what is it 
for?’ 

‘Why, six', to’ 

‘Stop! Hear me out. T know', and I’ll tell 
you; it is to drag Brant Dalton from among 


‘xe.=f, sir! Unit ^vas .so; and jMe.kanape.s is 
the very W'ord (o me ; hut tluni, you see, he 
was lua.stei’ — at least he thought he wms.’ 

‘YHiat do you mean?’ said ^Vynyan sharply. 

‘I mean, sir, of course he is master, and 
yet he i.'iivt. Po.sition gives him the ma.ster- 
ship ; but he is as ignorant as a chihl of our 
great business.’ 

‘ Tc.s, of course. Y"oll, that i.s all notliing to 
me.’ 

\T — I — but — but — excuse me, Mr Y^ynyan, 
sir, it is a great deal to you.’ 

‘No, Hamber, notliing at all. I w'a.s soft 
nietai ; now' 1 am' hardened steel. — YYll, how' 
are yon gelling on?’ 

‘Badlv, sir. Y'ovvicd to death.’ 

‘By Brant;?’ 

‘No, .sir; i>y the way things nro going. — Mr. 
Y'yuyan, sir; criod the ohl man, rising excitedly, 
ami catching hold of YQmyan’s ax’ra, ‘you 
mustn’t talk of going abimati, sir : we want 
yon at Great Gcnrg<- SU-eet.’ 

‘Bo badly that you drove me away.’ 

‘A madman did, sir; but he ha.s repented. 
Mr Wynyan, sir— he’- 

‘Whut?’ cried Y^myaxi, excited now’ in his 
turn. ‘Brant Dalton repented?’ 

‘Yes, sir; he is quite broken down. He 
can’t got on, and it is like iniin wnthout you. 
Tray — pray, sir, don’t be hard -with ns," for 
the sake of my dear old employer and Miss 
lieus'e. Target all the past, sir, and come 
back and take the helm before the grand old 
ship goes on tlie rock.s.’ 

‘Then Brant Dalton has sent you.?’ cried 
Y’’yxx.yaa 5 excitedly .seizing his visitor by the 
shoulders. 

‘Don’t — ple.ase don’t be angry w’ith me, irdr. 
1 love the old bnsinc.s.^, ami it W'onld break 
my heart if it went wrong.’ 

‘ Tell me this insUuit : Brant Dalton sent 
you?’ „ 

‘Yes, sir; but plca.se, sir, I am only doing 
f'ray." duty.’,'' ■ 

‘ Ye.-!. [ know’,’ cried Y'ynyan, thrusting the 
ohl man back in his chair. ‘Go and tell Brant 
Dalton ’ 

‘jMr Y'ynj’an, sir, you are augry. Tray, 
pray don’t seixd me w’ith airy rash message 
which you might I'epcut having said.’ 

‘ Eepent !’ said Y’'ynyan scornfully. ‘ I repent! 
— But stop : thi.s is impossible. I met Brant 
Dalton, last night, and he was more in.sn<Tei‘ably 
inaolttixt than ever. You say he sent yon. 
When did you see him V 

/Not an hour ago, six'. Mr Wynyan, six’, it’s 
a gi’eat tidumph for you. Yon have humbled 
him to the dust, and he begs of yon to come 
back on' your owm terms, sir. Tliixxk what 
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tlie rocks, and tlinist him out into the tideway 
—to float into the harbour of success.’ 

‘Yes, sir, it does mean that, of course.’ 

‘And as soon as I have done this, he will 
pitcli me over again.’ 

‘No, no, sir ; you must have a thorough 
agreement with him and insist upon your 
rights — I ’d have a partnership and half share. 
Yon would deserve more.’ 

‘E.vactly, Harnber,’ said 5?ynyan : ‘come 
back at this man’s call for the sake of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. I do not de-spise monej'', 
but I’m not going to buy it at .sucli a cost. 
If I came back, itAvould. be as an *memy, not 
as a friend.’ 

‘Ob, Mr Wynyan, sir, I know bow you 
were insulted, but it isn’t Christian -like to talk 
in that way. You don’t want to take revenge 
upon a man like that.’ 

‘But I do, Harnber; I want to humble him. 
Time back I only despised the cur’.s anarliugs ; 
but he has bitten me with his vile, poisonous 
fangs ; and if I returned, it would be to .see 
him writhe in his impotence and bitterne.s.s at 
being dependent upon the man he hates,’ 

‘Yes, sir, it would indeed be heaping coals 
of fire upon your eneniy’.s head; and I’m 
afraid I should enjoy seeing him wince.’ 

‘So should I, Harnber,’ cried Wynyan; ‘but 
no : I can’t stoop to come back, even in triumph, 
and he has rai.sed up such a plevil in me by 
all he has done that I dare not trust myself 
to come. I should glory in his abasement. 
Things are best as they are.’ 

‘Bat the grand old business, sir— the disgrace 
of failure — the tremendou.s loss — the old arame 
of Dalton, so honoured all these years — that 
ha.s been such a power.’ 

‘ It i.s sad, Harnber, but it doe.s not move me. 
Brant only turns to me as a last re.source.’ 

‘Ye.s, sir, of course ; but think of our 
contract.’ 

‘ Well, T had the plans and di'awings in my 
hand.?, but I gave them up to him honourably.’ 

‘But they are worthless without your guid- 
ing brain, sir.’ 

Wynyan could not help feeling a thrill of 
•satisfaction, but he spoke calmly enough. 

‘There are pleniy of clever men bringing 
theii* brains to market : let him buy them.’ 

‘ Mr Wynyan !’ cried the old clerk piteously ; 
‘don’t talk like that. You know tliat there 
i.s not a m;in living who can bring the inven- 
tion to perfection.’ 

‘Wliat? 1 tell yon lionc.stly, Harnber, that I 
believe every tiling was noted down in the 
drawing.s and ealcrdations.’ 

^‘Yes, sir, no doubt; but there are parts 
where it i.s like an unknown tongue to every 
one but you. With you to carry it through, 
it will bo a grand .success. Without you, a 
(IDinal failure.’ 

‘Then,’ saiil Wynyan sternly, ‘it cannot 
harm my poor old friend. He is beyond all 
our ])etty umbitions and. weak inventions. It 
must fail : .Dalton and Compaii}' is only a 
name to me now.’ 

The old clerk groaned. 

‘ 1 have another name to make, : not Brant 
Dalton's — mv own. I tell you I am going 
abroad.’ ^ ^ 


. ‘But we cannot work for oiuvselves alone in 
this world, ]\lr 'Wynyaii,’ pleaded Harnber. ‘ I 
am a very old man, sir, now — on the brink of 
the grave, and nearly ready to pass beyond 
the dark veil which hides tlie future.: I Icnow 
all this — how helpless we are, and how, when 
we would be. selfi.sh, we keep on waking to the 
fact that we cannot fight only'- for self, Mr 
Wynyan, my dear hoy, you of whom I have 
always been so proud, and wiished that I bad 
married that I might have had .such a son— he 
merci fuL’ 

Wynyan’.s .stern, hard face softened as he sa%v 
tlie teai'is slowly trickling down the furrows of 
the old man’s face, and he placed Iris hand in 
those outstretched pleadingly toward him. 

‘Do come back, sir. Life is so .short. 1 can 
say it to you, for I know. My seventy years — 
what are they ? Little more to look back on 
than a few days. Don’t be hard upon ms, .sir, 
and raise up a cloud that will cling to yon to 
the very’’ last.’ 

‘ I cannot come back, Hamher. I have 
shown no enmity ; I have left Brant Dalton in 
peaceful possession of that to which I had the 
major claim.’ 

‘'Yes, sir, and if you -wanted revenge, you 
have had it. He has robbed you, and his 
prize is worthless.’ 

‘Then let him sulTer. I w’as content to lose 
all.’ 

‘But there are otliens, sir, as I tried to slinw 
you. I did not like to .speak, hut you force 
me to. Think of Miss Renee.’ 

Wyny'an .snatched arvay his hand as if he 
had received a stab, and the scene on the 
previous night came back — .Renee passing out 
resting upon Brant’s arm, w’ithont once turning 
to give him a look ; and now his face pvas hard 
an<l stern once more. 

‘Mr Wynyan— you will come,’ whispered the 
old man. 

‘To fight for Brant Dalton when he is help- 
less, for the .sake of the woman who. Avill be 
Ills wife. You a.sk too much, Harnber. I am 
only human. No.’ 

Harnber took out his handkerchief and 
wiped his eyes, dabbed the dj-ops f]'om Iiis 
(leAA'y- brow, and tben in a lio])Ldc.s.s AA'ay he stooil 
lc>?Aking at Wynyan, as he Avi])cd his cold d.-unp 
hand.s. 

‘.But this, can’t he you speaking, j\tr Wynyan. 
Yon can’t ludd to that, .rir,’ cried the old man 
passionately, as fro.sh access of poAA-er seemed 
to come to him. ‘Oh .sir, this i.s not ymu.’ 

‘No,’ cried 'Wynyan fiercely, ‘it i.s md my 
natural .self, hut the man that Drant ].)alton’s 
cowardly persecution has UAudo out of my 
worser part. From the fii-.-t day 1 entered 
Dalton’s oflico he took a dislike to me, bei.‘au.se 
my" tastes AA-ere not Ids and I Avould not join 
him in his habits. Then he foimd a fre.sli and 
greater camse for liis dislike, and newer let slip 
an opportunity for maligning me to his 
uncle.’ 

AYho trusted yon as his second .«elf, sir.’ 

‘And iiicreasecl Brant’.s hatred. Ye.s : Robert 
Dalton fully trusted me, and there AA'as nothing 
I would not have done to serve him in 
I'eturu.’ 

‘Except come foinvard noAV to .save his 
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Lu.siut.'i^s from ruin, and liis eliiUl Irom suli'ering, 
.'dni tiiust.'’ 

'Wvnyun gazed wildly at tlie speaker, wlio 
went dll, 

‘''IJiat is SQ, siiV said tlie old man siernly. 
'I .fiioitld like to see yon stand over Brant 
'Pultun, and lash the vscoiindrel till he begged 
i for merry; but you caud do it, sir: it is not 

I your work, and yon inird come back.’ 

I " ‘Not even if Brant came ami luimbled him-? 
j self to me, and begged me.’ 

• lV,liaw 1’ ejaculated the old man. ‘What if 
j he didl He would, if I took that back as your 

I ultimatum ; but you doirt want that, Mr 

Wynvan— you couldn’t stoop to see him grovel 
before you, snivelling oat his contemptible 
j apology ; for what would it mean? Mr Wyuyan, 

I 1 ‘m going back to Great George Street directly, 
to tell Brant Dalton that you are coming 
to tlie office to take the lead at once — as if 
nofcliing had happened.’ 

‘ H amber, I am going to conclude my negotia- 
tions, and possibly in a few days 1 shall he 
off abroad.’ 

‘.No, sir, you are not. You come back to 
ns.’ ' ■ 

1 ‘What?’ , 

I Ohl Uamber clapped his hands upon "Wyn- 

[ yan’s shoulders, and stood gazing at him J'or 
a few moments in silence, , 

‘That’s right: look mo straight in tlie eyc.s, 
my hoy, and tell me that, knowing all you do, 
you will deliberately throw’ us over, and leave 
us to go to wreck. Now then, Paul Wynyan, 
tell mo that-’ 

There yvas silence for a full minute ; and 
then the, old man uttered an exultant cry. 

‘He can’t! lie can’t,’ he said, as he let one 
hand slip tlow'u to Wynyan’s breast. ‘It’s pure 
j gohb—the' heart of a true man — and — and — God 
, .bless you,, my dear hoy ! I thank Him~thafc 
h I have lived to see this day.’ 

! ‘ Hamber ! AYhat is it?’ Lied Wynyan, catch- 

iiig the old .man tightly to prevent liis falling, 
for , he had, ended by grasping the young man’s 
hand in his to raise it to his lips, and tlieii 
changed colour, reeled, and his head fell side- 
wise upon his ' shoulder. 

‘Nothing, .sir, nothing,’ he said, after a 
■luinule or two. ‘ A little Weak : that’s ail. 
Not so young as I ■was. .Let me sit here for 
a few moment'^. — A gla.s.s of walcr. — Thank 5 'ou. 
I’m coming round. I have had a deal of 
worry; and all this u[)SL-t m^e a little. But 
thero-4hero, I’m qiiito right now: only a 
touch , of my comydaiut.’ 

‘Your complaint; .1 tliil not know' you 
suffered.’ 

‘No, sir? Thought I showed it pretty plainly 
now. Anno .Domini, Air 'Wynyan, That’s all. 
---^Nowg good-bye, .sir. I must get back. The 
W’alk will do me good. Do you know’, siiy I 
hardly like getting outside the ’buses now'. A 

bit nervon8-~.from mv eonnilaiut What, 

.sir? You will?’ 

The ' old man’s eyes filled with the weak 
tears. 

‘Yes, yon are not well enough to go alone. 
I’ll come back with you to the office now.’ 

Old IT amber’s hand clo.scd upon lYynj’airs 
strong arm, and he hardly quitted his grasp till 


they were buck in the great rnarble-paved 
hall. 

‘In triumph, Mr Wynyan,’ the old man 
wh i. spared ; ‘but _you are too great a ruler to 
trample on your foes.’ 

Brant was out. 


A SEVENTEENTILCENTURY SCOT 
IN THE FAR EAST. 

There is in the.se days no career open to the 
adventurous comparable, in excitement, danger, 
interest, aifl possible profit, to that of the mer- 
chant adventurer of tlie seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. From the day he dropped 
his pilot in the Channel, to the time — often 
years di.stant — when he again entered an Eng- 
li.sh port, he w'a.s an Lshmaedite, whose own 
hand must keep hi.9 head, for every man’s hand 
was against him. There w'as no chain of 
■Briti.sh possessions round the world, and at the 
embryo ‘factories’ of the East India Company 
the ‘interloper’ w’as apt to meet with an ex- 
ceedingly cool reception, if not worse. Dutch,. 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese w'ere of course 
no fonder of him, and the former in particular 
were not over-scrupulous as to W’ar or peace 
time, wdien an opportunity presented itself, for 
securing a valuable cargo at the e,xpense of the, 
‘verdonul Englander.’ Besides, for many months 
he would be as completely cut off from European 
news as if lie w'ere in another planet, so that the 
adventurer’s first intimation of a ‘complication’ 
would come from a foreign privateer or in an- of - 
war ; and he w'onld speedily find himself, minns 
ship, goods, aiul cash, in higlily insaiiitarv 
quarters at Batavia or Pondicherry. Piracy's 
too, in those days might almost be called a 
branch of recognised industry, so extensive w'ere 
its operations, and so feeble the efforts to check 
it. The adventurer traded with his barbarous 
or semi-barbarous customers, literally, goods in 
one, hand, and, pistol in the other.,, ,SQmetinies 
a petty tyrant w’ouhl demand , the help of , the 
European’s arms against enemies or rebels, , as 
the price of allowing him to trade ; and very 
likely the .same arms had to be brought into 
requisition before the potentate could be induced 
to ‘ pay up.’ Add to these the perils of storm 
and typhoon, to be encountered, perhaps, with 
three-quarters of the crew di.salded with .scurvy, 
of fcver-strickou coiUits, and inudinrted sea?, and 
ilie mo.5fc exacting .■unatenr of peril could find 
little more to desire. 

However, (.’aptaiu .Alexander Hamilton, who 
publi.slied hi.^ Account of the- IJasi Tmiiis, in two 
bulky volumes, at Edinburgh in, 17137, does not 
seem to think that (.here was anything out of 
the way in leading this kind of life for five-and- 
thirfy years ; after which, as he .saj's, ‘liaving 
brought back a charm to keep the meagre devil 
[poverty] from entering his house,’ he employed 
himself in the compo.siHou of hi.s bock. Though 
he eominences witli a formidable preface, he 
rloe.s not tell ns much about himself, except 
tliat he went x’ery j’onng to travel, ‘not for 
want, for (here is enough of that in my own 
eonntiT ; but having a rambling mind and a 
fortune too narrow to travel like a gentleman, 
I applied myself to study in Neptune’s uni- 
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versity, and in time became a master of arts.’ 
A Dugald Dalgetfcy, in fact, with a nautical 
and trading turn instead of a military one ; 
but always ready for a fight, ashore or afloat, 
if it came in the way of business; shrew'd, 
masterful, and daring; ever ready to do a good 
turn, or requite an ill one ; of considerable 
education, and a strong sense of bumonr, though 
of somewhat too broad and seam an like a sort for 
these more squeamish days. His hmnonr, 
indeed, is alone sufficient to distinguish the 
Captain’s hook from tlie dreary itineraries pro- 
duced by travellers of his day and long after- 
wards ; but he also gives a cnrions* and valu- 
able account of the state of the East, and tlie 
relations to each other of the European powers 
who had established themselves there. 

In Hamilton’s time (1688-1723) the principal 
state.s of Asia were in transition ; the old 
powers and dynasties were breaking up, and it 
was nowhere apparent wdiat was to succeed 
tliem. Persia had fallen into anarchy, and, 
after the incapable Shah Hussein, last of the 
Sufi dynasty (the ‘ Sopliies of Persia’), some 
tliirty years of murder and usurpation elapsed, 
till Nadir Shah for a few years made the name 
of Persia a terror to India and Central Asia. 
In India, the Mogul Empire was shaking, and 
even before the death of Aurungzebe, it began 
to break tip, province by province. In China, 
the present Manchn dynasty was fai' from 
having established its rule, and the southern 
and western provinces were <levastated by vast 
hordes of so-called ‘ rebels,’ who were in fact 
simply those brigands and robbers who spring 
up as from dragons’ teeth ndieii an Oriental 
Government is overthrown, and, as w'e have 
found in Burma, give more trouble to the succes- 
sors than the regular forces. The Indo-Chinese 
kingdoms were in a chronic state of war of the 
Chinese kiml, in which no quarter is given 
to non-combatants ; and Japan onl^'- kept the 
even tenor of her wuxy. Among Europeans, the 
Dutch held the foremost place. Their powerful 
navy, and the possession of a strong point 
iVappid at Batavia, gave them a vast advantage 
over the Englisli and French, whose scattered 
factories depended largely on Europe for supplies 
and assistance. 

Our Scotch Ulysses has a very hearty dislike 
fui' ‘our dear allies,’ and indeed the hideous 
stoiy of the murder of tlie English traders at 
Amboyna in 1622 w'oiild excuse it. A .score 
of Avriters, from Tavernier to the unpleasantly 
realistic ‘ Perelaaer,’ assure us tliat the fault 
of tiie Dutch in India lies not only in 
giving too little and asking too much, hut 
in tn-achervi cruelty, rapacity, and GOiTU|)tioii. 
But meauAvhile, they seemed on a fair Avay to 
become the foremost European power in the 
East. I’hey had taken Malacca, Colombo, Galle, 
and Trincomalee from the Portuguese, of whose 
biilllant but .sliort-lived colonial empii'e little 
remained but Goa, where, .says Hamilton, ‘thirty 
thousand church vermin live idly on the labour 
and sweat of the miserable laity.’ The Ifluscat 
Arabs had deprived l.he hortugucse of much of 
their pos.se.e.sions on the African and Arabian coasts. 
Tiieir famous port of Ormuz fell in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century to a combined 
attack from Shah Abbas and an English force. 


‘Tradition reports that there was so much ready- 
money found in the castle that it tvas measured 
by long-boats full, and one boat being pretty 
full, and an officer still throwing in more, the 
boatswain of the ship swore tliat he would 
throw it in the sea if they put in more, for he 
could not tell what would satisfy them if not a 
boat full of money.’ 

The latter half of the seventeenth century 
Avas the golden age of piracy. In 1695 one 
Captain Aver 5 ' or Evory took a ship of the 
Moguls on her way to Jeddah, with the incred- 
ible booty of tw'o and a half nn'llion rupees. 
It seems to liaA'e been accoimted exceptional 
lunnanity in him to ‘let the ship go without 
torturing any of tlie people.’ In the same year, 
a ‘syndicate’ of pirates hoisted the ‘Jolly Roger’ 
on Perini, and began fortifications ; but, from 
AA'ant of AA'ater, they removed to lie St Marie, 
the present French settlement of Port Louis, 
These Avere the famous ‘Madagascar pii’afce.s,’ So 
long the terror of the Indian seas. A, deserved 
retribution overtook them in 1704. ‘ One Millar, 

Avith a cargo of strong ale and brandy, that he 
carried to sell them, killed above five huudred 
of them by carousing, though they took his 
ship and cargo as a present from him, and his 
crew joined the pirates,’ What an incident for 
the late Mr SteA’enson ! 

In such times the European adventurer found 
boundless scope. A man of Hamilton’s stamp 
might have risen a.s did Constantine Phaulcon, 

I the Levantine sailor, wdio became Prime Minister 
! to the king of Siam (1683-88). Or he might 
have carved out a kingdom for himself, like 
George Thomas, the rnnaivay man-o’-war’s man, 
Avho Avas first a Mahratta general, and then an 
independent Eajah of the Punjab (1780-1801), 
But Hamilton w'ould liaAm none of such risky 
eminence ; and Avlien in 1703 the Rajah of 
Johore made him a present of the island of 
Singapore, he declined it Avith thanlc.s ‘as of no 
use to a private person, tbongh a proper place 
for a company to settle a factory on.’ The 
early history of the East India Company con- 
tains very little for an Englishman to be proud 
of. The instructions of the Governors and 
factors AAmre, to get and send to Leadenliall 
Street as mueli money as possible, no matter 
hoAf, and to preserve tlieir monopoly by any 
means. The latter they had some reason to be 
jealou-s of, for the amount required for bribes 
and (hist'iiri to the Court at home wa.s pro- 
digion.s, and they -Avere ahA'ays liable to be out- 
hiddon, Hamilton rocoiahs that the Dutch paid 
one hundred thousand pound.s to Charles IL to 
, forbid the Company to retake Bantam, after 
they had fitted out a fleet at enormous expense.- 

The Goveimor of the Ea.st India Company at 
this time aa’.us that Sir Jo.siah Child avIio .sent 
to his subordinates at Bombay the famous de- 
spatch, ‘ I expect that my will and orders shall 
he your rule, and not the laAVs of England, 
Avhich are a heap of nonsense com2'iled by a 
few ignorant country gentlemen.’ These in- 
structions AveJ'e certainly not needed by his 
namesake, ‘General’ John Child, GoA’ernor of 
Boiubay, an official Avorthy of liie Russian 
Tchiu. The stories of tliis man’s doings, 
which Hamilton giA'es at great length, rival 
anything that has been AAuTtten of Russia, and 
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!um to send for tlie native practitioner, or ratlier 
corijtirer, who, when he came, ‘told him that lie 
was poisoned, and if he could not tell liy wliat 
poison, liis cure was reiy desperate.’ I advised 
iny friend to let old Beelzebub (for he was a man 
or walking shadow of a dismal aspect, near a 
hundred years old) take him into his care; and 
he complimented the doctor with fifty Dutch 
dollans. The suspected party was one Mistress 
Ivennedy, a ladj’ of undoubted character, wlio 
kept a hoarding-house for seamen at Malacca, 
* Tlie doctor called for a teacup and some fresh 
limes. He turned all out of the room but 
myself aiiS the patient, and filled the teacup 
with lime juice. He muttered .some woitls, 
keeping hi.s right hand moving over the cup 
for three or four minutes, and then .shaked hi.s 
old liead and looked dejected. He then mut- 
tered some other word.s with a higher voice, 
and in two minutes the juice in the cup began 
to boil. I put my finger in the juice, Imt it 
retained its coldness. He ordered the, patient 
to seiid a servant to watch at Mi.strc.-'.s .Ken- 
nedy’s door between ten and twelve, and {f'uk 
his leave. About eleven, the spy came and told 
ms tliat Mistress Kennedy had run stark mad, 
making a hideoms noise, and said she had seen 
the devil in the garden in a moii.strons shape 
and terrible a.speet. She soon after grew furi- 
ously mad, scratching and biting every one she 
could come at, .so that they were forced to bind 
her. In thi.s fit she continued till the morning, 
when the old conjurer came to visit hei-. At 
sight of him she grew calm and sensible. He 
assured her that this devil she saw should lie 
her continual companion all her days if she 
did not declare wlienee she, had the poison ; 
wliieh, when she did, the doctor sent for the 
old witch and threatened to torment her also 
if she did not declare what poison had been 
given ; wlncli slie did ; and lie took away the 
devil, and the patient was well in eight or ten 
days ; but Mistress Kennedy looked ever after 
di.sturhed, a.s if coiitiimnlly frightened,’ lYas 
this hypnotism ‘.suggestion’ ur what f It is cer- 
tain ilnit to thi.s day iliere are men among 
these jmwdugs, as there are among Imlinn con- 
jui'crs and witcli doctor.-', wlm arc; a bio to do 
.st'ine very strange and inexplicable thing.s. 

ThimiUoii’s (Ascriptions of .such plants and 
animals a.s came under his notice are very cor- 
rect, and it i.s astonishing that with such sources 
of infornmti(jn, the naturalists of that day 
should have gone mi cojiying from each other 
falde.s a.s old as Bliny and Arrian. The fact 
was that, except a few no one cared 

about the truth or otherwise of the descrip- 
tions of ‘strange beasts,’ as long as they were 
astoni.Jiing enough. IVe read, however, of one 
ktr Cunninghiim, head of the English factory 
at 3>anjeriiuw.sin, in Borneo, wlio, say.s namiltoii, 
rdmost in llie very -svords of Stanley criticising 
Einiu Pa-sha, ‘would spend whole days contem- 
plating the nature and qualities of a butterfiy 
i or shellfi.sh, aiul left the management of the 
Company Is afi'airs to other.s, so every one but he 
wa.s iiKuster.’ To Hamilton we are indebted Rr 
a couple of ‘chestnuts,’ which have preserved 
their vitality to the pre.'^ent day. One is the 
story of the tailor who pricked the elopliant’.s 
trunk with his needle, &c ; and the other is 


give out: a very poor opinion of the European 
Gommunity which endured them. 

Ai Madras, or Fort St George, the .settlement 
was organi.sed like an Engii.sii borongli, with 
mayor, aldermen, clerks, and solicitor.? complete ; 
‘but 1 found it a mere farce, for a few pagodas 
[gold coins] could turn tlie scale of justice to 
■which side "the Governor plea.sed.’ The Governor 
was only empowered to execute for piracy ; hut 
tliis wa.s a word of cirriou.s]y ela-stic meaning. 
Governor Yale had an English groom who left 
hi.s service without notice, which act wa.«, by the 
potentate’s direction, Imonght . in flat piracy as 
ever wa:3 comniitted ; and tlie groom wa.s hanged 
accordingly. Perluaps no great cities have ever 
ri.sen under such natural disadvantages ns 
Madras and Calcutta. The founders of the 
former pitched on a harhourless, surf-beaten .strip 
of barren soil, neglecting the far better sites at 
Pulicat and Covelong, within a few miles. Cal- 
cutta is by no means a saimtorium to-day; but 
for many years after its foundation, ‘ the city 
cho.se by Cliarnock ’neath the palms,’ was more ! 
of a white man’s grave tlian even Sierra Leone. ' 
‘Gno year 1 was tliere, and there were reckoned ; 
in August about twelve hundred Engli.sh ; and i 
hid'orc Iho heginniiig of January there were | 
four hundrod and sixty burials registered.’ Job' 
Clmrnock, its founder, udio wa.s one of tlie; 
nio.^t singular characters in early Anglo-Indian | 
atiiiaU, married a .Hindu widow, re.scued from | 
sat lee, and died Hindu iiimself in alt bnt race. I 

It is curious to read how, two centuries ago, | 
thore Were sportsmen who went out to Inilia | 
after big game. One would have thought it an i 
exelusively modern idea ; but it appears that 
in l(i7S, two gentlemen, Mr Limbonrg and Mr 
Goring, came out from England, and .spent 
three yearn tiger and buffalo hunting at Karwar, 
south of Qua, where the Company had a factory. 
It is much to be regretted that they left 
no aeconnt of Ihcdr a(.lveiitnres. Would 11113’ 
sJiflidfi of the present day confront a tiger witli 
.sui'h a ‘finsir a-s was used in the seventeenth 
. century 1 

Hauiilt'ufs ol:.-er rations ai’e of cour.se eonfinod 
If) Dm coast district-; of tlie countries he vis- 
iu-‘<i ; Imt there is mueli .?hrewdrie.s.s, as 'well a.s 
humour, in his accsnuils of his dealing.s with 
tin- ra-^ealiy Govenmr.s and factors, though* lie 
write.-! (.)i course from tiie ‘ inlerloj;>er’.s ’ point 
of view in hi.-; de.scripti(ms of prie-st-ridden 
Goa : of the eipially op]ires.sive religion of Sonlli- 
ei'u Imlia— a bigoted Bralnu§.ni.sm, with ultra 
povoriiy of ca.;te, mixed with aboriginal clevii- 
W(.ir,;hi}) ; the .‘•traugc- marriage, or no-marriage, 
cu-ton,? of iMalahar; tlie unique tenure by 
which the tliuuorin of Calicut held his throne, 
being obliged to hold a festival every twelve 
years, during which, any man who could break 
tlirough his guards and slay him became hi.s 
successor ; the accurate (le.scriptiou of Biam and 
Pegu, then lately annexed to Burma ; and the 
d,i'Oiidful glimpse into tho ‘private life of an 
Ea-terii king ’ of the tvorst sort, the then Sajah 
of Johore. 

One of ’the odde.'^fc .stories in the hook is that 
o,f a cure performed by ‘ a noted Malaya doctor ’ 
at Jlakcca. One of the supercargoes of a Scotch 
ship was taken ill- ■with very strange s3’'mptom.s. 
The, Dutch doctor whom ho. eonsuUed advised 
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tliat of the eniplovB of tiie Coinpany ■'.vho j eonrage, siTid came I’nmiino’ tnwarvl- onr mt^n, 
accounted for certain mi.s.sing rnpee.s as eaten which onr coiiiinandant seeing,, pulled oll'Jiis 
by white ants. This story really seems I red coat and vanished. Soiiie other as valiant 
imniorial, for in a ‘.globe-trotter’s’ booh of JS90 j captaij).s he took example, ami then the 
it is related as liappening in the present century, soldiers followed, and threw away their arms. 
The actual fact is, that about 1680, one Potts, | We lo,st in thi.s skirnii.sh 250 men (pnity well 
head of the Company’s factory at Ayvrtliia, the I for a “skirmish !”); but the fire of the .ships 
former capital of Siam, accounted in thi.s way I would not .suffer the enemy to pursue, and .some 
for five hundred chests of Japanese copper sailors went on the field and gathered 200 
which he had embezzled ; and the .statement I mmskets, most of them loaded.’ 
seems to have passed current. I There was not much promise of an Indian 

The Eng]i.sli trade with Siam in tlio.se day, s I Empire in this; but here is another anecdote 
was a large and profitable one. Man}' English I .showing still more strongly to what the national 
were in the .service of the kin^ even the character had come under the later Stuart.s. In 
Shahhandar, or collector of customs, being an 1700, Hamilton rvas at Amoy in company with 
Engdi.Amian ; and there were also many inde- a king’s shi]), the llcmmih, of fifty gims, com- 
pendenl European mendnmr.s. irufortunately, i mandcd hy one C;i.])tain Cook. ‘I'lic 
tihe prosperity of these ‘interlopers’ so vexed I says Macaulay, speaking of that period, ‘were not 
the rf/ft'-Hononrable Company, that they throat- | gentlemen, and the gentleinon were not .seamen,’ 
enod Si'rxm with war nulciis their rivals were but this commander was nr-ither one nm* tlie 
expelled. Captain Weldon, wlio dolivcJ'ed t]ii,s \ other. Tliere ivore three ships from Eiighnid, 
message, behaved with such insolence, that the ! and one from Svrrat, loading at Amoy, whose 
Siame,<o attacked him when .'ashore ; and on hi.s ' eonunander.s at once wont to the local niaiuhn'in.s, 
escape, the mob made an indisv-riminate massacre ' and, by a brilje of five hundred taels, and 
of all the Engli.sh they could find^ thu.s accom- representing the man-o’-war’s men a,s diingeroii.g 
plishing the Ctompany’s design. Hamilton him- ' ruffians, persuaded him to forbid entrance to 

self bad a narrow e.scape from the machinations tiie Ilaru-ich. Tlie only rea.soii for this act Avas 

of Collet, the Governor of Madr.as, Avhnse agerd ■' a bit of paltry jealousy .about lowering tlieir 
at Siam brought again.st bim the cliarge of ; pennants to the king’s sliip. Hainil- 

.speaking trea-son against the king. The trejison ' ton stood security for the good bcdr.'udour of 
comsisted in saying that the king wa.s impo.sed ' the crew, and tlie 'H(mvich rvas hrouglit up to 
upon — a capital offence ; but, luckily for the \ Amoy and careened, as the pr<actice was, for 
worthy captain, the accirser Avas in such a I repair.s. While this AA'as doing, Captain Code 
hurry to bring the charge that lie quite forgot [ Avas ‘ carousing ’ on board the Indianien, having 
his pi'incipal Avitness did not understand a Avord j apparently ‘made it up,’ until he Avas sobered 
of Id industani, in Avhich the said trea.son Ava.s j by the neArs that lii.s ship on hauling oil had 
spoken; and the case was dismissed ignomin- j got on a rock and become a Avreck. Thereupon 
ionsly. i the gallant officer fell a-erring : hut the captains 

I'here is a good deal of fine confused fighting I and supercargoes of the Inrliamen refirsod all 
in the book ; but tbe Avar correspondent Ava.s j a.ssistance ; and the creAV of 182 must have 
not yet, and the particulars of battle and i perished of eokl and hunger, but for the 
.skinui.sh fire CAirt enough, though, no doubt, I generosity of Hamilton, who fed and clothed 
the A'eteran adventurer in his well-earned ve- ' them for a time at his oayu expense. .He then 
tiremejit could tell .stirring talcs. At one time I laid the eai5e before the elningtoch, or Viceroy, 
be actually blockaded the port of Aclieen .single- ! of .Fokieu, ‘ Avhu avus amazed that, any fd' tliose 
handed— -it must be remembered that an East I ships durst enter our kingts dominions that.: 
Indiaman Avas practically a man-o’-war in armn- j had denied to assist, not only his subjects but 
ment — and brouglii the rulers to terms ; which his iraineilinte servant.s;’ and gaAm orders tliat 

i.s more than the Dutch have been able to do no ship should be allowed to leaA’'e Amoy without 

after tw'enty years of desultoi'y war and ex- taking its quota of the sliip\A'recked men. T}in.s‘ 
pending oA'er £‘25,000,000. ToAvard.s the end of , checkmated, they eon.sonU-.d to do so, though 
Ins career, in 1721, he Avas at Ilandav Abba,s i they made Ihoir passenger.^ a.s unconifoiiahle as 
AA'hen it Ava.s attacked by .some 4000 .Iialuclii.s. \ tbev dared. IfamilLou ti.iok forty of them on 
He landed thirty -six men to assist the English board, and lent tfie captain one thousand dollar.^ ■ 
factory, and the garrison of about filty beat off | witliout acknowledgment. On arriving iu 
the looters, who, however, ]dunde.recl the toAvn of! England, twenty years after, he vaxTc to remind 
£‘i;00,000 Avorth ol good.? and carried off 14,000 ! the captain of the ch'ciim.'^tance ; but that gen- 
ca}itives. ^ j tkumm professed to liave no recollection of the 

'Ihe most noteAvorthy affair Hamiiion aauks : affair, ‘and paid the debt of nature Avithout 
engc.gcal in happened at Karwar iu 1718. The! taking notice of tlie one clue to me.’ 

Ihijah ofVizapore attacked the Com panyts settle- i To' conclude Avith a pleca.sanler anecdote, and 
ment with a force of some 7000 men, but Avas | one more in keeping Avitli tlie popular notion 
unable to take the factory. ‘When our I'ciiiforce- : of a sailor, ‘of a comical pas.sfige betAveen a mau- 
ments came, Ave could ima.ster in our lleet of i darin and an English sailor. The mandarin going 
seamen and soldiers 2250 men. When all Avas ; in his c/mr (that E, litter or pakuiquin) Avith his 
ready, Avo landed 1250 men.’ Witli such a retinue, met a sailor with a keg of arrack under 
force, Olive or Eorde AVnuld have .scattered the his arm, aa’Iio Avaa .so mannerly a.s to Araik aside 
Enjah’s 7000 to the Aviiuks ; ‘ but our fresh- and leave the mandarin the middle of the street ; 
Avater land officers Avere .so long dniAving np but one of hi.s retinue gave tins sailor a box on 
their men in a. confounded Imllow square, that the oar. The sailor expVe.ssed himself naulieally, 
the enemy, who Avere already in retreat, took and gave the aggressor a bo.x in return. I'hc 
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inaiidariti sent for the Euglisli linguist [interpre- 
ter], and bade him incpiire of the sailor why he 
gave him that affront. The sailor swore that the 
mandarin had affronted liiin, and offered to box 
the mandarin or any of his gang for a dollar, and 
with that produced it. The mandarin ordered 
the linguist to tell him what the sailor said, 
and why he pulled his mone}' out; and when 
he heard, he was like to fall off his chair with 
laughing. He had a Tartar in his retinue who 
was famous for boxing, and called for him to 
try his skill on the Englishman. The Tartar 
was a lusty man ; the sailor .short but well set. 
The ’fartars nse to kick at tlie stomach, and the 
fir.st time he kicked, the .sailor had him on hi.s 
hack. He de.sired then to have a fair bout of 
boxing without tripping, which Jack agreed to, 
and so battered the Tartar’s face and breast 
that he was forced to yield to Old England. 
The mandarin was so pleased with the braver^^ 
of the sailor, that he made him a present of 
ten taels of silver.’ 

Et is evident that the mandarin was himself 
a Tartar, for Jack would not have got off .so 
easily had he affronted the dignity of a genuine 
Ohine.'C ‘ literate,’ with lii.s mixture of pedantry, 
elfeminacy, and wood on -headed conceit, and 
therefore* he might be thongbt fortunate in 
‘catching a Tartar.’ 


H A I’ H N K. 

By (iCY ISOOTHUV. 

.... Tliun,! i.s (thvay.s work 
Anil tools to work witlial for those who will ; 

Anil bh;.s.sei.i aiT) the iioniy h.'iiij.s of toil. 

Lowcix. 

Tabl, angular, ami peculiarly plain, she was the 
wile, of a (],ueenslaml Bush Carrier ; and it is, 
1 belie, VO, ail accepted fact that ladies of that 
.station are ncit noted either for their enlture 
or their refinement. 

Crawling with heavily laden bullock wagons 
across plains and never-ending seruks would 
nut a}>peav lo be an existence possessed of 
many charms, and yet T believe there is no 
Cibsc on record of a man or woman who, having 
om:e .served Ills or her appreiiticesliip to Qm 
trade, has over returned Lo a civili.sed life 
again. 

in the Queensland Bush carrying-trade, you 
must iiudevstaud, there are Uii;ee main arteries, 
the towuship.s of Ilughoiiden, Longreach, and 
Charleville, ami from each of these places there 
iiows oontimially a .stream of enormous table- 
topped wagons, bound for stations in the Great 
Wc.st, all more or le.ss remote from what is 
generally supposed to make life worth living. 

The existence of the carrier is rough to a 
terrible degree, and inu.st iu no way be con- 
foniKled with that of the respectable, jog-trot 
uhi.s.s who ply their trade in Engli-sh rural 
districts. Let me picture for you a night’s 
camp of one of these nomad families. 

Imagine, a treeles.s plain, say some two or 
tliree hundred iuile.s from civilisation, extend- 
ing as far as the ej’-e can reach on every side. 


In the foreground you will proloably have c 
fair-sized water-hole, up to the .side of which, as 
you look, lumbers an enormous wagon, piled 
with loading of every kind and description, and 
drawn by perhaps twenty bulioeks. Wearied 
after their long day’s march, the team drags 
up to the water and then comes to a lialt 'with 
a deep grunt of .satisfaction. The .sun, which 
throughout the day has caused them untold 
agonies, now lies low upon the horizon, turning 
the dreary plain into the likeness of a waveless 
j sea, and painting the placid water-hole with 
j coloux’.s of ever-changing beauty. Once at a 
.standstill, the work of uinmking commence.^ ; 
and after this is accomplished, the off-sider, or 
I driver’.^ assistant, bells certain bullock,?, and 
I conducts the herd to water and the best grass ; 
j the driver meanwhile places the yokes in 
i proper order upon the pole, preparafcoiy to an 
early start upon the morrow. 

The carrier’s wife, by this time, has descended 
from her perch on tlie summit of the load, and, 
with a crowd of nut-brown children at her 
heels, luis set about her preparation of the 
evening meal. Ere it is eaten, the sun has 
pfiidced hi.s pilhnv.s in the west, and ilropped 
I into Ills eriruson bed. 

I As daylight di.sappears, and without an interval 
of twilight, darkness descends upon the plain, 

I ami one l\v one sundry jewels drc)p out of tise 
1 treasurG-hoii.se of night to deck the canopy of 
heaven. The .stillness is most remarkable, and 
I later on, when each member of the tiny party 
has found a resting-place among the loading 
I or beneath the wagon, it becomes even more 
I intense, till only the whistle of a curlew, the' 
j cry of a marauding dingo, or the distant boom 
of the bullock bells jars upon the sleeping 
night. 

By daybreak the communily is once iiioi'e 
astir, and when breakfast has been eaten, the 
! team is yoked up. Thou tbs woman jiluces 
lierseli and children upon the lo]) of the wag(.n, 
i the carrier bake.s his place and cracLs hi.s heavy 
I vv'hip, the bullocks .sway forward, and once 
I more llie journey is resumed aciuss the i-'aino 
interminable plain. So, . week in week out, 
from year’s end to year’s end, the .same life 
’ goes forward, never varying save when rain, or 
' scarcity of gras.s, makes the track unpa.'^i-able. 

, Small wonder, therefore, that the women grow 
' lo be hard and rough, consurting, as they do, 
with none but the sternest of the opposite sex, 

I and daily doing work that would tost the 

' patience and endurance of the strongest man. 

I These are some of the folk who iu reality do 

i the building np of our Colonies, although the 

I credit goes to another noisier, uglier, and far 
less useful cla.ss. But to get back to my 

[■story. ■ ■■■■"■ 

As I have said at the beginning, she was 
tall, angular, and peculiarly plain, and, in .-ipite 
of the glaring incongruity of it, it mii.-it be 
recorded that her baptismal name was Daphne. 

I Her lurJoaud was a carrier on the Hidgereo- 
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Kaliiba track, unci tihe was at unce the brain 
and luainstay oi' his business. 

.My fii^t acquaintance witli them occurred on 
the edge of a Boree scrub, a di.sn)al place, and 
more tlniu a liuudred miles resiioved from 
either of the al)ove townsliips. Tlmy were 
caiuped beside a biq water-liule, and on di.s- 
uionntin”’ from my horse, 1 was introduced by 
the carrier, with becoinin^f ceremony, to his 
wife*, (.h'cat were the jn'ooi’s of friend.sliip they 
showed to me, and long will I cheri.sli the 

memory of that rough but bearty ho.spitality. 
fSext, moiTiiiig I wimt my way, they tlieirs, and 
it was not for nearly a year thij^t we met 

again. 

Wluai next .1 heard of them, Dajdme was in 
the township hosi^ital, recovering from a serious 
accident occasioned by a fall from the wagon ; 
and her husband, an enormously built man, 
with a rough manner, which, by tho-se un- 

.skilleil in siicli matters, might ea.sily have been 
mistaken for insohmee, had that very day 
returned witli loading from the w'est. By in- 
quiring after his wife, whose illness I was 

awaia; of, I touched the riglit stidng ; for hi.s 
eyes lit up, his voice softened, and lie answered 
my (ineslious with surprising meekness. 

‘She was getting on well,’ he said; ‘but all 
the same, it was terrible slow work.’ 

Now, it must bo known here that although 
the Kalaba hospital occupies llie best position 
ill that township, even tlieii, it is, if an^dbing, 
a little less cheerful tlian an nuderiaker’.s show- 
room. (B’cat gray plains surrouml it on three 
sides ; the township, with its ugly whitewashed 
roof.K, stares at it from the fourth ; and it would 
be impossible to say which view would be •likely 
to have the most depre.ssing eli'ect upon an 
invalid. 1 am told that Kalal.>a was only de- 
.sigiied as a depot for tlie (Jreat West, and I 
console myself with the reilectiuu that in the 
very near future the Overland .Railway will 
obviate tiiaX necessity, ami then it will he 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. At 
present it is the Decalogue tairned backwards. 

When iny business was liiiislied, .[ rude up to 
the hospital and left some newspapors. Daphne 
being the only patient, I fouml her occupying 
the bi'st lied in the only ward. Her wiry 
iiiaek liair straggled in rank confusion about 
the pillow, while , her conqdexion harmonised, 
as near as a well-tanned skin would permit, 
with {lie dingy whiLeuew.s of the counterpane. 
Only the great dark honest eyes lent relief to 
the liionotoiiy of her expi'ession, and the}’' were 
now fill I of boniething which, wlien read aright, 
spelt hopelessness of an extraoi-dinary degree. 

Towtirds the end of the afternoon the hns- 
l)and made his appearauee, and, preceded by 
the matron, stalked into his wife’s presence. 
For a moment lie stood in the doorway, dazed, 
bewihlci'ed perliaps by the half darkness ; then, 
recogiiising his wife, he advciuced towards the 
bed. 

‘ Daphne, old gal,’ he said, with a little 
tremor in his voice, as he bent over hei*, ‘an’ 
’ow’s it with ee now? Ye looks better by a 
diimed siglit !’ 

.She gave a little sigh before she replied, 

‘I’m neai'ly well now. Bill; better’ll I ’ave 
been by a lung chalk. Sit ye down, old man, 


and tell us ’uw it goes witli the cliildreii an’ 
the team ! ’ _ 

.Bill sat very gingerly on the edge of the 
bed, and as if out of complimeut to tlm peculiar 
cleanliness of the place, fell to scrubbing liLs 
face ■witli a flaring red cotton luiiidkerchief. 

‘The kids is fit, an’ the team’s fir.st class!’ 
he answered. 

Then with a gesture of almost a\i'e, he 
assumed possession of one of the thin brown 
hands upon the coverlet. 

‘My lass, ’ow dog pioor yer ’aiids has got, to 
be sure ; but they was alu’ays pretty ’ands to 
iny thinkin’.’ 

Daphne patted his great brown piuws and 
allowed a little wan sinile of gratified vanity 
to flicker aci'oss lier face. Let the woman be 
ei’er so old and plain, she is never beyond the 
reach of a compliment from the man she loves. 

‘An’ ’ow’s tlie roads lookin’ out back?’ she 
asked. 

‘Al, an’ no mistake; green as a lead all the 
way. From here to Kiilgereo Creek there’s 
water in every liule, an' the little wild-liowers 
yer u.sed to like is tliat thick along the track, 
yer can hardly see the grass for ’eni. J brouglit 
yer some ! ’ 

Out of tlie lining of liks big cabbago-tree bat, 
he to(,)k a tiny bunch of Bush bliie-bells and 
placed tlioni in her liand. It 'was a critical 
nionieiit for both of them. lie was acutely 
afraid of ridieide ; she, for some reason .die 
could not have e.xplained, did not know whether 
to laugh or cry. 

She laid tlie flowens on the table by her 
bedside, and then turned to her husbaini, the 
better to e.xpreas her thunks. 

‘Bill,’ she said softly, ‘you was alius a good 
chap to me!’ 

‘Nay, nay, my lass, you iiiustu’t say that. 
You don’t know ’ow we mi.sse.s yer nut yonder; 
things ain’t the same at all without you. 
Make ’aste an’ gel well an’ come back to the 
kids an’ me, an’ let’s get out of this ’ere town.’ 

‘Bill! I shan’t be 

‘Shan’t be what, las.s?’ 

He looked rather anxiously down at her. 

‘I shan’t be’ The weak voice pmised as 

if to think of a woial, then .'•ihe seemed tu choke, 
and after that a painful .^^ileiico, ensued. 
Finally she .said ; ‘ I— 1 shan’t be long.’ 

Bill gave a sigh of relief ami emilinued : 
‘I’m ’aviu’ new tires put on the fore-whettls, 
an’ we’ve got ihe new pair o’ steers in place 
o’ Billahong an’ Blo-ssum tlnit were too old for 
work. We’ve got full loadin’ out to the 
Dianiantiiiu an’ back, an’ when the trip’s tlone 
there’ll perhaps be a matter of twenty pounds 
to put into the stocking for the kitls. Get 
well, my lass, an’ come back to yer place on 
the load : the Bush wind, an’ the blue .ski', an’ 
the sight o’ them wild-flowers’ll .soon sot yer 
right. Yer ain’t feelin’ any worse, are yer?’ 

‘No, old man; the doctor says I’ll be out 
again tiii.s side o’ Sunday,’ 

‘That’.s the talk! We’re camped down 
yonder on the Creek, an’ the day ye ’re out 
I’ll come up an’ fetch yer meself. The team’ll 
be all fresh, tlie loadin’ ’ll be aboard, an’ the 
very next mornin’ we’ll have the yoke.s on, an’ 
be where a man’s got room to breathe!’ 
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‘WiiV, Bill, I never 'eai'il yer talk so before ! 
it’s like what the parson, who comes here 
every .^Monday, calls poetry !’ 

I'lieve was an ocean of pathos in the man’s 
reply. 

‘ i'er see, old girl, I must talk a bit different, 
for yer ain’t never been ill like, this afore!’ 

Another long silence fell upon the pair. 
Then he rose to say good-bye, and bis wife’s . 
face grew, if possible, paler than before. 

' Bill 1’ she began fulteringly, ‘1 ’ve been a-tryiu’ 
all the time yer’ve been here to tell yer some- 
thiu’, hut 1 dmmo ’ow to begin. It’s this 

'Out wi’ it, my lass. What’s wrong? Ain’t 
they been a-treatiii’ yer well in ’ursepital?’ 

‘It’s not that, Bill,’ she answered. ‘But 
th.ere, T can’t tell you. Flesh and blood couldn’t, 
let alone yer wife. You must just ask the 
doctor, v/hen yer get outside, if ’e’s got any- 
thin’ to sav agin’ me walkin’ with tlie team, 
will yer?’ “ 

‘if yer says so, in course. But Daphne, 
there ain’t nothin’ agin’ it, is there'?’ 

‘You ax ’imj ’e’li tell yer, Bill. — But ’ore’s 
the matron ooming ; 1 gue.ss yer’d better bo 
goin’. Tell them kiddies their mother ain’t 
forgot ’em !’ 

Raising lierself with an effort, she pulled the 
big man’s tangled head dcjwn to her, and kissed 
him on the forehead with a gentleness that 
would have been grotesf[ue, if the sentiment 
that prompted it had not been so gruesomely 
patlietie. Tlien, as the luairon approached the 
bed, he went down the corridor to find the 
Iiomse-surgeon. 

'I’lie latter, 1 may tell you, was a rough man, 
embittered by hard work and insufficient 
returns ; the position of house-surgeon in a 
Bush hospital being but little sought after by 
the shining lights of the profession. 

When Daphne’s husband entered, he was 
engaged writing to the Board, demanding, for 
the sixth time, an increube in his meagre salary. 

lie looked up, and seeing the man before 
him, said rouglily ; ‘ IVell ! what do you 

want'?’ 

The carrier shuffled from one foot to the 
other with evident uneasiuess. 

‘Beg yer pardin, sir, an’ sorry for iuterruptiy’ ; 
but tlie missus axed me to ax you as if it 
were likelj' 3 ’er’d have any objection to ’er 
walkin’ alongside the team when she comes 
.out'?’ 

'Who.se missis? — Oh! I ’iinder, stand : the 
woiutui in the ward there. W’alk beside the 
team ? Good heavens, man ! Wdrat are jmu 
talking aljout 1 Are you mud ? How on eartli 
can .she walk beside the team?’ 

‘I mean, in cour.se, sir, when .she’s well 
ejiough to come out.’ 

‘Weil enough to come out? W’hy, man 
alive 1 she ’s as well now as ever she will be. 
It was compound fracture of both femur, and 
a double ainputatiou. She hasn’t a leg to stmul 
011 ^ iniicJi less to iculJc with! No! No! You’d 
better look out for a house in the township), 
and ffud somebody to move her about for the 
rest of her life. She’ll never be able to travel 
with you again.— -Here ! hang it, man, go out- 
side if 3 »ou’re going to be ill!’ 


‘ I _ux yer pardin, si.r, but— if yer don’t iniud, 
I’ll just sit down for a iiiinute. Everything’s 
.— -a-goin’ round an’ round, an’ I don’t somehow 
feel kinder Weil ! ’ 


THE KAFFIRS IN BRITISH SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

Much has been written de.scribing the negro 
race generally, many descriptions of tlie Ivaflirs 
liave appeared in the public prints, both before, 
during, anxl since the Zulu war. In. .some cases, 
wrong impres.sioiis regarding the inaunei'.s, cus- 
toms, habits, and even the i)ersonml of tlie 
natives of this p)ortion of the ‘ Dark Continent ’ 
liave been conveyed, unwittingly, but erroneous, 
nevertheless. For instance, the Zulu Kaffir is 
sometimes .spoken of as a bloodtliinsty savage, a 
treacherous foe, an enemy to the progress of 
civilisation ; and, on the other hand, the wdiite 
colonist has been de.scribed as n gra,sping ivnunt, 
intent only mi reducing the savage to a .stale 
of serfilom and .slavery, and ignoring him. as 
iiica] table of improvement; or if amenable to 
educational inlluences, only using his knowledge 
for vile and bud piurpo.ses : whereas, the fads 
are that the Kaffir Ls a good-tempeind, docile, 
and useful member of the society xvhich ha.s 
been fui’ced upon him ; and the white iiian fur 
the mo.st part is anxious to advance Lis ‘black 
brutlier’ as fast ;i;i be sho\i'.s liimiseif willing 
and competent to lieur the additional re,-pou.si- 
hility which a higher development of civilisa- 
tion, from the veiy nature of the case, involves. 

The native races of youth Africa are .split 
into mail}' and numerous tribe,s. The Kaffim 
belong to the Bantu stock, and are akin to the 
Bech lianas, Matabele, &c., but are ipiite distinct 
from Hottentots and Bushmen, us well as from 
the intrusive Malay and Hindu coolie. The 
physicpie of the aboriginal native lia.s often 
j been described in jiriiit ; the * noble savage ’ is 
j tall, straight, and of a iiowerful build. This, 

I it must lie borne in mind, is a de.scripliun of 
the Zulu warrior, the material whicli composed 
the ‘Im])i’ or army of thu.'^e ‘awful’ .savages 
whose power', thanks to British arm.s, is ntuv 
for ever broken. Chaka, Dingaan, Cetewyo (or, 
as some .spell this last name, Keteliwnyo) — 
tliese Zulu king.s, possessed of de.“])otie jioivcr 
of course, coumiauded the very flower of the 
young Zulus to join their regiments ; but t he 
bulk of the people are in form and jrhysitpie 
pretty much the same as the British or any 
other nation— short, middle-sized, and tall — fat 
and thiir, fleshy or lean — straight and crooked. 
A.S a rule, the more they depart from nature, 
and conform to civilised methods of dress and 
liviirg, the oftener iss disease shown amongst 
them. Sad to .say, but thi.s detci'i oration is too 
plainly marked to be cIDputed ; nor is the 
reason far to seek. The free life .spent in the 
open air untrammelled by clothing, the plain 
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but wbolesome diet, the bardy liabits, and 
constant exposure to wind and weatlier, giving 
place to a residence in a town, to the i-e- 
straints of clothing, to unusual feeding, to the 
uuiialui"!,!, ill fact, are surely prorlucing corre- 
sjionding results. 

lu ilie (hjH; Colony, tlic Kallir is lo.Ang 
mueh of his pristine harbaiisni. t.,)uery, Is he 
improving under the advance he has made? 
He is learning to abandon tlie iiut built of 
w'atties and thatch, like a large lieehive, and to 
live in a ‘square-built’ house, usually built of 
sods or uuburnt liricks, containing one or two 
rooms with as many doors and windows, and 
still thatched with tlie long and strong grass of 
the country. In a few instances he lives with 
his family in a liouse built with burnt bricks, 
and I'oofed witli galvanised iron or tiles : where 
he was formei'ly content with a hut, a mat, a 
hoe, an axe, ami a blanlict, lie uoav reijuire.s 
furniture and clothing, ploughs, and implements. 

Many of the natives of this ])art of the Hark 
Cunthieiit are embracing Oliristiaiiity. The jier- 
siatent labours of missionaries in their midst, the 
translation of the Beriptim-.s into their tongue, 
the estahlishiuent of school.-' on lauds graute(i by 
the Government ; teachers ])aid or sub.sidi.sed also 
by Government ; .schools under well-([ualitied 
and hard-AVorkIng inspector.^, ^\'ho are thovougli 
masters of the language — all the.se agencies are 
producing fruit. Oiie eiieet igani the native is 
to cause a dislike to service with the white 
mail. He imist liave his own hou.se, Ids horse, 
his wagon and farm, or trade on his own 
account ; so that it is a common remark 
among.st employe.r.s, ‘Give me a raw heathen,’ 
in preference to wliat is known as a Christia.n 
Kaffir. 'I’hen, again, unles.s the religion of 
Christ gets fully hold of a Kaffir, it is only 
human naf.ure to copy tdie u'hite man’s vices 
while profe.s,sing to wor.ddp hl-^ God ; hut that 
there are many true Chri.stiaiLs amongst them is 
undeniable, and the Gospel is .spreading rapidly 
by means of native agency. 

ddie Kaffir is a born elocutionist, and tlie 
earnestiies.s and fervour with which these native 
])reaeher.s and teachers conduct a religious .ser- 
vice among.st their own peo])le is an ‘example’ 
to the ‘icily regular,’ ‘faultlessly dull’ style of 
their white brethren of the ‘ eloLh.’ Of ’eour.se 
there are, and it may lie to the end of Lime 
there will he people who will hud fault with 
missionaries, teacher, s, eiviIi,s;ition, and ])rogre.ss 
generally amongst the aborigines: but the truth 
will win its wa,y in .spite of them. Happily, 
llu‘. law.s in Natal slalngently forbid the .sale 
or use of intoxicating liquor among, st the native 
population. The Trau.svaa] is following this 
good plan ; and until the Gape passes and carries 
out ati finti-li(jiior law, the sad demoralisation 
among.st the coloured jteophq whieli is hecoining 
a blot and reproach uu Cape legislation, will 
inerea.se and conliime, and, unless ]n’e\-ented 
and prohibited by legal enractment, null .sweep 
the ‘noble savage,’ as it did the Red Indian, 
and as it, is doing among.st the Maoris of .New 
Zeahind, trotn the face of the earth. 

The negro race i,s naturally averse to work ; 
it iiiight be fcunarked en pasmnt that his white 
hrotlnu- doti.s not care to labour, if his wants 
can be stqqtlied without complying- with the 


universal and iiiexnraljle, lawq ‘ In the .-rweat 
of thy face .shalt thou eat. l)refid.’ Aiuojigvt 
the males of aboriginal tribes, this law sits very 
lightly — the rule, as is well known, luiiig tor 
the women to work while the .-stronger sex 
amuse themselves with hiuiting, visiting from 
kraal to kraal, thinking native beer (‘Uiyaln’), 
and idling generally. But tlnm the Kcillir 
cojuing under ihilish. or Boer rule, lor the -pK)- 
teeliou of his person ami [)ro]ierly, ha.s s3aall 
annual tax to pay ; to uljtaiu this, he lunst 
work. His white eiiqiloyer always limiing hjin 
food and shelter, about one inonth’s work annu- 
ally pa,Y.s the la,x ; with one or two months iiiuie 
to 'satisfy his veJ-y moderate j-CLptirmuenlr' in 
the clothing line, lus year's labour is done, 
e.xcejjting in the ca.se of young nieii who work 
to buy cows, and, with tlie cows, hny a wife — 
and this after half a eeiiturv of Briti.di rule. 

Tlie abolition of polygamy lias been the 
knotty question for legislators all thi.s time, 
and seems a.s far off solution as ever. The 
missionary bodies, with few excejitiun.p Lave 
decided that uo polyg-unist can become a churdi 
member; lienee, vei-y few indeed, Imwever well 
dis]) 0 .sed, ‘ colwa’ — that is, believe. Of course t he 
ini.ssionaries have good rea.son.s for requiring a 
man to put awa.y all wives but the tirst, slating 
that the women can maintain theiu.selve.s better 
M'ithout tlie men tliaii with them — hut for all 
that, and e.s])ecially whei-e there are children, it. i.s 
an unnatural vu-encliiug of family tics, and IIjo 
whole (jue.stiou bri.stle,s with cliiilculties. (hf 
cour.se, in the case uf unmarried uieu and 
women the matter i,s simjile enough, no jjolv" 
gamous marriage by Chri,stiau rile.s being hiwful. 
The purchase, or dowry, tmi eow.s per wife, and if 
she is a vei-y siijiorior ‘inloinbi’ (young Avomaii), 
lifteen or twent.y cows, cannot be interfered 
with, so that tlie man with a large family of 
daiighlers is hound to become rich in cattle. 
‘Ukulobola’ is the name for thi,s wife-tratne. 
The niis.sionarios are fain to allow ir in the 
ease uf one wife, ihougli perhaps under some 
other name. 

Wlieu wc tell tlie native that in our case 
‘the boot is generally on the other 'log,’ and 
the young lady often briiig.s a dower to her 
husband, he tells u.s that is all righi- for I lie 
whjte man, but it H not om- custom. And 
here comes ill the mi.stake main' Euroju-aiis 
make in their dealings with the iiative.s — and 
all the white.s, with, very few exeejitiun.'i, em- 
ploy Kaffir or Coolie sen-ants — they do nut 
enter into the manners and cu,stoni,s of the 
natives. If a young man e]ioose.s to hand oier 
to the hride’vS father ten fat cows aiid steers, 
who is to ]>reA-erit it ? e.-^peeially as hf; kuow.s 
that beef will be very plentiful at the marriage 
feast ; and native lieer-— against which there is 
no law — will flow freely. But it may be said, 
it will take a young man a long time to eni-n 
the wherewithal to purchase ten, twodr-e, or 
fifteen cows. Here, again, native cu.stom come.s 
in. The girl’s father considerately counts a cow 
and calf a.s two, nay, a cow -in calf will pass 
for two; and perhaps the young man’s father 
or elder brother or uncle will help him to a 
beast or two; and tli.e. bride’s father will allow 
him a year or two’s credit for txvo or three 
head of the stipulated ‘ Ukulobola.’ So it will 
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lit* M-ioi Inift'- easily Biese diffic.ultie.s are orer- 
r<mh‘. In sliort, in the matter of self-lielp 
iiU'i mutual help, the whites might often with 
luhanlago copy their dark-skiinied neighbours. 

The ]ia,tive is now settling down. The ques- 
thiii arises, Where is he to live? The Govern- 
ment here .stejrs in, and points out that .so 
many large tracts of land are portioned out 
locations ; Init tliese locations, ample before 
the deA'a.stat-ing wars of Zulu ehiefa were 
stopped liy British rule, now, thanks to forty 
years’ peaceful occupation, are becoming crowded. 
The surplus blacks, tlierefore, vent land from 
the white farmers and landowners, or their 
agents. The Briti.sh reader must not suppose 
that the tenant tind.s a cottage and lionie.stead 
i-eady to his liand on the .‘three acres and a 
cow 'system ; ’ but the farmer shows him a por- 
tion of his farm, of pos.sibly si.x; thousand acres ; 
and there the native builds his hut and en- 
eluses his cattle kraal, cultivates a few acre.s of 
land, with unlimited pasturage for his cattle, 
sliee[), and goats, for wliicli he pays a rent of 
from thirty shillings to three or four pounds 
per hut annually. The rent he can easily rai.se 
if he i.s industrious ; Imt his native lazines.s 
often prevails, and the rent is paid by the 
usual ju'ocesg of .summons and .seizure. When 
he really linds that las cattle are in danger, 
he tries to borrow tlie money. The wlute 
farmer advances the cash, or gives him ‘tick’ 
for the rent, and he works it out. But the 
system is eminently unsatisfactory ; and this 
land and laltour question still remains another 
)>rohlem which no legislation seems able to 
cope with. 

Of this there is no doubts — tlie native tribes 
of South Africa are speedily becoming amen- 
able to civilisation. Unlike the Bed Indians, 
and aborigines of Australia, the Kaffir does not 
tlie out as the white man proceeds to occupy 
his country ; humane laws foster the well-being 
of the native. In Natal especially, the increase 
in the black population is marked and rapid. 
Tiiis fine country, which, fifty yeai's ago, con- 
tained only a few thousands of miserable refu- 
gees, hiding and fleeing from the ravage.s of 
those awful tyrants, Dingaan and Cffiaka, now 
contains a black ptmulation of about half a 
niilliou, rej{jicing uuaer the benign rule of the 
‘ Queen- Empress ’ Victoria. It may he that’ at 
timc!^ the. younger men, during a beer-drinking 
bout, talk some nonsensical rant about retaking 
the country from the white men. These are 
.speedily silenced by the old men, who will 
fre.qmmtly Inlng both native wit and oratory 
to bt'ur upon the young and impetuous hiag- 
gudocios, who are s].)ee.dily silenced when told 
tiiat the great tvhite Queen’s ‘impi’ (army) 
would crush any rebellion with one-tenth the 
ea.'^e with which the savage Zulu nation was 
subdued. The old men will tell of most awful 
Teminiscences, such as, ‘ Don’t we remember 
when a man dare not put his head outside, hi.s 
hut door, except at the risk of being brained 
by a knol)kerrie or impaled on an assegai.’ 
Tliey will then wax eloquent on the safety and 
security of all native tribes uuder British rule. 
The AmasAvazi tribes were and still are anxious 
to come undei' our rule rather tlian that of the 
Boers of the Transvaal Hepublic ; hut their desire 


comes too late, as the Boers uaue entitled to claim 
a. treaty with Great Britain giving them the right 
to annex Swaziland — the latter considering she 
has already as many l>]ack children on her hands 
as .site can find nurse.s and nurseries for. This 
leads one to remark that tlie Kaffirs are, after 
all, only children, ju.st emerging from heathen 
darkne.ss and .superstitions. Tlteir docility is 
Avonderful ; their faith in a Avltite man, especi- 
ally an Englishman, is great ; and the progres.s 
of Christianity is the hope of the nation, accom- 
panied by all the civilising inlluences of steam, 
eleetrieity, and modern inventions. 

Native ^servants have formed a theme for 
many peiis. If the native had really to Avork 
for his living, so that tAcelve month.s’ engage- 
meiitiS could be made, he AAUAuld be a very good 
sei'Acaut ; his docility' and good temper are all 
in faA'our of employers. They are employed at 
all kinds of Avork — as domestic servants, agri- 
cultural labourers, meclianies’ assistants, porters, 
storemen, &c. ; and a fcAV' of tliem learn trades, 
such as blacksmithing, carpentering, and .shoe- 
making. The Avliite inechanic need not fear 
much from nati\''e competition ; but the Kaffir 
and C(.)olie aauII alA\ays keep the agricultural 
laliourer out of the market, tlie climate for three 
or four months in the year being rather trying 
to a AA’hite man for outdoor Avork; Planters 
require a small staff of whites as overseer.s, 
sugar-boiler.s, engine-driver.s, and the like. But 
tlie farmer Avho has sons or AA-hite dependents 
old enough to Avork, seldom employs Avhite 
labour ; indeed experience has proved, tliat before 
a Avhite farm-serA'ant has been six month.s ‘ out,’ 
he requires tAVO Kaffirs to Avait upon him. 


W IN D VOICES. 

WiNJ>, that art AA'ailing through the night, 

With the A'oice of a soul in pain ! 

Thou hast Avaked the waves that .slept on the shore, 
I hear them rise, and dash once more 
’Gainst the suUen, fixed, and changeless rock, : 
Which has stood unmoved through many a shock 

Of the raging storm, and the breakers Avhite 
That must sw’eep to the sea again. 

W'iud, that art Availing tlu'ough the night, 

■With the voice of a soul in pain ! 

Thou hast waked the passion of : wild regret, 

Which slumbered so Jong— to rage and fret 
’Gainst the pitiless, fixed decrees of life : 

As AA’ell may the Avaves with the rock hold strife ! 

Back — to the tide of the Infinite, 

Poor heart, that hast cried in vain ! 

Wind, that art w-ailing through the night, 

With the voice of a soul in p.ain ! 

Thou hast gathered up each cry of earth 
That from mortal anguish ever had birth, 

At the door of the living to enter in. 

Weeping for sorrow and death and sin : 

Yet heart, make answer, ‘ God’s will is right,’ 
And rest in His peace again. 

Mary GoRiJiE.s. 
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DUNNOTTAR CASTLE. 

On the east coast of Scotland, immediately 
south of Aberdeemshire, and occupying the 
country between the mouth of the Dee and the 
North ■ Esk, lies the county of Kincardine — a 
district anciently known as the Mearns. Except 
in certain detached portions, the scenery of the 
county is somewhat bald and monotonous, tree- 
less and wind-swept, more especially towards 
the north, n-here bog and moor alternate, and 
agriculture is checked by stretche.s of arid and 
stony wilderness. It must have been in this 
quarter that was situated Captain Dalgetty’s 
patrimonial inheritance, ‘the Moor of Drum- 
thwackct, rnea pau2Mra regna, as we .said at 
MarischaL College.’ But more to the south 
and ea.st, where you come upon the valiey.s of 
Cowie and Carron, you have tlie beautifully 
wooded enclosures of Urie and Fetteresso ; and 
.still farther south the picturesque Dean of 
Gleubcrvie, and the rich and tranquil loneliness 
of Arbuthnott. Immediately along the coast, the 
land forms a kind of plateau, with a bare and 
wiud-swfqit look, and presents to the waves 
of the wild North Sea one continirou.s wall of 
precipitous rock. At Stonehaven Bay, however, 
where tlie Gowie and CaiTon enter the ocean, 
there is a gap in the wall of rock, and inside 
the bay, sheltered by tall cliffs on either side, 
lies the pleasant and prosperous burgh of Stone- 
h.aven. To the south of Stonehaven Bay is a 
great inward curve or crescent of the red sea- 
wall of weather-worn rock ; and about the middle 
of that curve, a large flat-headed rock, three 
and a half acres in extent, and standing one 
hundred and sixty feet above the sea, projects 
outwards from the land, and is almo.st wholly 
surrounded by the waves. This i.«olated rock 
forms the site of one of the oldest fortresses 
in Scotland, the venerable Castle of Dunnottar. 

It is now in ruins, and has been so for 
nearly two hundred years ; and its ancient lords, 
the Keith, «, the great Earls Marischal of Scot- 
land, they, too, have ceased to be. The ruins 


of the pre,seut Ca.stle belong to various pei‘iud.s 
.since the fourteenth century ; but long before 
then its name occur.s as that of a Lortress, In 
the dim record of the wans of the .seventh cen- 
turj', when Scot and Piet and Angle hara.ssed 
each other, DunnoLtar was the scene of strife ; 
and later, in the tenth and eleventh, when the 
fierce l>ane.s grounded their long-keeled boats 
on the .sands of Cowie, and swept the noigli- 
bourhood with tire and sword, Dunnottar is 
again named as the .=;cene of carnage ainl Idood. 
And many a time, during tlie long and frequent 
wars between England and Scotland, the Castle 
was the object of siege and capture, until the 
day came when its barons drew tlieir .swords 
for the last time for Charlie, and then adieu 
to rock and cave, to houses and huulH, to 
dignitio.s and title. Tlie life of the e.xile was 
thenceforth theirs, a.s it 'was for hundreds of 
other noble victims to the cause of the worth- 
less Stuarts. Idarshul Keith, tlie brother of 
the la.st Earl, had a distingui.'rluul career us a 
soldier on the Continent, and died, sword iu 
hand, on the field of Ilochkirch. He sleep.s 
now in the Garnisoii-Kirche, Berlin, ‘ far from 
bouoiie luverugie ; the hoarse sea-winds and 
caverns of Dunnottar singing vague requiem 
to his honourable line and him.’ 

The cliffs along the shore-line are here com- 
posed of a red conglomerate or pudding-.stoue, 
and the platform on which the Ca.stlc stands 
looks as if a huge mass liad slipped down from 
/the adjoining cliff and become anchored by it.s 
own weight in the sea. Its snmmit i.s lower iu 
elevation than the shore behind, with whicli it 
is connected by a low narrow’- neck of land 
only a few feet above sea-level. A steep path 
lead.s down to this connecting isthmus, ami 
from it runs upwards again towards the gate- 
way of the Castle, which is situated in an angle 
of the buildings that form the outworks of 
the fortres,s. This gateway has been jealously 
guarded, and inu.st have been nnapproacbahlo 
by an enemy before big guns were invented. 
Entering, you find yourself confronted with the 
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portcullis, and beyond that a wall, in which are 
I'liur embrasures for gnns. From this point 
the entrance is formed by a covered-way, 
which zigzags irpwards to the top of tlie cliff, 
.'ll uvory point admitting of strong defence by | 
the holders of it. But once you reach tlie end . 
of this covered-way and emerge on to the green! 
: sward of the extensive Castle-yard, the sense of ' 
! oppression which has seized you wears off in 
I presence of the bright simsln'ne and tlie cool 
! sea-bivoze. For liere there is no more anything 
formidable or threatening ; the walls are shat- 
tered and crumbling, the fortifications are grass- 
covered and sweet with daisy and crowfoot; and 
what at one time must have been a scene of 
endless bustle and activity is now still and 
deserted as a churchyard. 

The ruins are of great extent and intei’est. 
Diiunottar Castle must have afforded acconi- 
modation for a large number of people, and 
been more like the abode of a community than 
the residence of a family. The old keep or 
tower stands at its full height, but is neglected 
and .shattered, and threatens soon to fall into 
the waves below. The later buildings contain a 
great gallery for as.seiublies, and form a spacious 
(pifulraugle, with a deep well in the court, filled 
with water, the mystery of which water-supply 
i has hmg puzzled and .still puzzles many wi.se 
I heads. Here, ton, are bakery and brewery, and 
! all the appurtenances of a place in wdiich were 
■ many mouths to be daily filled. Here, also, is 
the dismal vault into which a hundred and 
twenty ATiigs — men, women, and chiWreu — were 
in the summer of 1(!SS5 thru.st, and tliere kept 
for three dreadful mouths, to the torture of 
all and the death of many ; those who sur- 
! vived being shipped abroad to tlie plantations. 

' Perhaps the most romantic incident in cou- 
! nection wdtli this ancient stronghold was the 
preservation in it, and the rescue there- 
from, of the crown, sceptre, sivord of State, 
and other article.s and jewellery forming the 
Regalia of Scotland. On the 1st of January 
Itlol these articles had been in use at the coro- 
nation of Charles II. at Scone, and were there- 
after restored to the keeping of Keith as Earl 
Harischal of Scotland. But the progress of the 
civil war rendered it imperative that the royal 
iiisigniii should be put in a place of sec uldty, 
and with this view, the distant and strong 
castle of Dunnottar — which, moreover, was the 
projierty of the Earl Marischal— was fixed upon 
a.s the place for the tern poHiry security of the 
Regal i;i. The Earl himself being at this time a 
prisoner in the Tower of London, the defence 
of the stronghold of Dunnottar was entrusted 
to George Ogiivy of Barras, who had been 
trained in the German campaigns, and was 
therefore a soldier of experience. Ogilvy wuis 
given a garrison of one hundred men, which, 
tiiongh not a large number, was deemed suffi- 
cient for a fortress so singnlarly isolated and 
. of .so limited a compass as that of Dunnottar 
is. Previous to the ilays of gunpowder, it had 
been, as we have already .shown, practically 
impregnable ; but overlooked as it is at various 
points on the .shore by bighei' groiuul, it ivas 
not well situated to defend itself against the 
destructive lire of artillery. 

When, therefore, the EngH.sIi forces of the 


Commonwealth began to mov'e northwards to 
give their attention, among other places, to the 
Castle of Dunnottar, the Scottish Committee of 
E.states became alarmed, and, in August 1651, 
.sent an order to withdraw the Piegalia from 
Diiunottar and convey it to a more private and 
secure place. But this the Governor Ogilvy 
refused to obey. He had been entni-sted by 
Parliament with tlie keeping and safe-guarding 
of the iirsignia, and be would not re.sign his 
trirst at the reque.st or command of any inferior 
body. In a letter to the Lord Chancellor, he 
expressed Kis determination to defend ]ii.s charge 
to the last in the Ca.stle of Dunnottar, if he 
were supplied with men, provision.?, and am- 
munition, of the want of all which he com- 
plained heavily. By November, the English had 
overrun the Mearns, and an Engli.sli force was 
planted on the heiglits along the shore over- 
looking Dunnottar. The English commanders 
summoned Ogilvy, with a promise of fair terras, 
to surrender the Castle ; but this he stoutly 
refused to do, expressing his resolution to 
defend it to the la.sfc. 

The English cannonading began from the 
Black Hill, and then the danger of the Castle 
was seen to be imminent. In this einergency, 
thoughts seem to have been entertained of 
.sending the Regalia away by sea; but this 
plan, was not adopted, as English vessels were 
cruising all along the coasts. Finally, as the 
story runs, ‘female ingenuity and coiirage found 
a resource,’ Although the .Earl Marisclial was 
lying prisoner in London, his mother, the 
Countess Dowager, was in Dunnottar. She is 
described as a woman of masculine courage and 
prudence, and not disposed to forget that the 
charge of the Regalia was one of the honourable 
duties imposed upon her son as his birthright 
inheritance. An ingenious plan was therefore 
concocted for the removal of the Regalia from 
the Castle, and for the secreting o'! it in a 
secure place till better times should come for 
Scotland. 

The plan was one which required the co- 
operation of some trustworthy person out.side 
the fortress. The Governor’s wife as well as 
the Dowager was in the secret ; and outside 
they found the ally they required in Christian 
Fletcher, wife of the' Rev. James Granger, 
minister of Kinneft'. In prosecution of the 
scheme, therefore, Mrs Granger solicited and 
obtained from the English General permi-ssion 
to visit the Governor’s lady within tlie Castle. 
The Regalia were then secretly delivered to 
Mrs Granger. The crown she coueealed in her 
lap ; while the sceptre and sword were wrapped 
up in a bundle of llax, which was placed on 
the back of a female domestic. All thi.s was 
done without the knowledge of tlie Governor, 
so that, .should he ultimately be ('um]>e]led, as 
was not improbable, to surrender the Clastic, he 
riiighb be in a position to declare trutbfully 
that he knew nothing about the di.'iiippearaiice 
or stibsequent hiding-place of tlie royal insignia. 
Before proceeding to the Castle, Mrs Granger 
had left her horse in the English camp, as 
Dunnottar could not be approached nearer on 
horseback. Epon her return to tlie camp, 
therefore, she accounted for the presence of the 
domestic with the tla.x by stating tliat she was 
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j having ii convoyed home to be spun ami manu- 
fai‘ture<l into cloth for Mr Ogilvy. Tim Eng- 
li.sh ('jeneral did not suspect any treachery, and 
is said even to have couitoously assisted the 
lady to mount her horse ; she, with the 
1 crown in her lap, being thus p>laced perilously 
on the verge of discovery. But she retained 
her presence of mind, thanked the officer for* 
Ills courtesy, aud so departed triumphant. The 
minister of Kinneff and his wife _buried_ the 
j various articles comprising ihe Regalia in din’er- 
ent places in the church ; and thither they 
wont from time to lime at niglit, tf, make sure 
by ins]>ection that all was safe. .Upon the 
Restoration in 1660, the Regalia were once more 
returned into the custody of the tioverument, 

I A N E LEO T R I C S P A R K.* 

1 CHAPTER XXL — MLSR BUYX'B VERGES. 

I ‘Such news for you, my daiiing,’ cried Miss 
I Rrync one jiinrning. AVliy, hey’-day, what is 
j the matter 

‘ Matter, aunt ? Oh, nothing.’ 

' .But yon looked so dull and didraite, my 
dear. Don't you want to hear my news?’ 

‘Yes, aunt, of course.’ 

‘ lYiU, you kuow how Biunt has been worried 
about business matters lately at the works.’ 

‘ I did hear something about it, aunt, but I 
did not pay much attention.’ 

‘ Oh, but you should, iny clear, when you 
know how he has devoted himself to jjroperly 
carrying on the business.’ 

I ^ Yes, aunt, 1 supiiose I should ; Imt of late 

J >_ 

j 'Tes, yes, my darling, I know; and I ought 
not to have spoken so. It was very unfeeling,’ 
said Miss Bryne tendei'ly. 

‘ I am sure you did nut iuoan to 'he unkind, 
aunt,’ said Renee, responding aliectioixately to 
a caress. ‘You could not be.’ 

‘That’s very nice of you, my love. But 
there : let me tell you my news. Poor Bi’ant 
has been so troubled, you kuow, on account of 
the misunderstanding which he had with Mr 
Wynyan.’ 

'i’ho red i)lood liu-shcd into Renee’s cheeks, 
and then rapidly ebbed, leaving her of waxen 
pallor aud with a peculiar brightness in her 
I eyes. ,, 

j ‘I never Imew quite what it meant, and I 
I daresay there rvere faults on both .sides. For 

I j)Oi>r Brant has a dreadful temper .sometimes. 

But there, as I said, I don’t cpiite know ewhat 
it all meant, and I don’t want to know. I 
daresay Brant was rude to him, and Mr Wyn- 
yan would not jmt up Avith it. Let that rest. 
You kuow Braut complained a great deal about 
Mr Y’'ynyaii leuA’ing thing.s in confusion at the 
office.’ 

‘ Y e», aunt, I remember hearing Brant say 

..that’ '... 

‘We!], my dear, that troulffij is all at an 
end, ajul Ylr '\Yynyan is back at the office, and 
. eA'ery thing is going on quite right' 

Renee sat gazing straight Lel'ore her Avith her 
broAA’ slightly contracted" 

* Copyright reserved in the tlaited States of America. 


‘Well, iny dc.av,’ said Miss Bryne. Uvliy don’t 
you speak P 

‘I have nothing to say, aunt.’ 

‘But aren’t you pleased?’ 

‘No, aunt.’ 

‘Oh, noiLscnse, my dear. I’m rmre that yrm 
must be, for it is so imp)ortarit that eA^erything 
should go on right a..t tire avoiL'h.’ 

‘Is it, aunt?’ said Renee Avitli assumed 
indifference. 

‘Why, of cDnr.?e, iny dear. So much dcjiends 
upon it; and it is ipiite a relief to hear that 
Mr Wynyan is back. I thought you would be 
delighted.’ 

‘indeed, aunt! AVhy should I be?’ 

‘Renee 1 — Well, there, rny dear, I will .say no 
more. Perhaps I ought not even to Iuia'p. 
hinted at .such a thing just yet, but after wlmt 
has passed’ 

‘Aunt!’ cried Renee, Avith her eyes flashing, 
‘pray be silent: never let me hear you speak 
like that again.’ 

Mks Bryne looked at her niece aghast, and 
for some moments she aaus silent. But .'^he 

could not contain herself. 

‘Times have altei’od, my deal',’ slie said 

rather stiffly. ‘A fcAV A'ear.s ago that is Iioav f 
might liaA'e spoken to you : noiv it is i Avhu 
am taken to task.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, aunt, if I have .sui'l 

anything unkind : but you force<;l it from 

me.’ 

‘Perhaps so, my dear; but I camrot help 
feeling a little shocked. A fcAv innnfhs ago 

you used to colour Avitli ])leasni'e at the A'ery 
mention of iVlr IVynyan’.? name.’ 

‘And noAA’, aunt, A iieAur Avish to hoar lii.s 
name again,’ 

‘And pray, Avhy not, Renee?’ 

‘Aunt!’ 

‘I iim.st spealf, my dear, standing to a'Ou as 
I do as your iieare.st relatiA^e — taking a inother’.s 
place as I have for so many years. If there is 
any misundenstanding between yon and Mr 
Wynyan, it must be some trivial rnaRer tlial 
ought to be cleared up. Young ]>eopki’s hap- 
piness is too serious to be trilled with.’ 

‘Aunt, A'on Avill compel me to leave tlie 
room,’ cried Rente. 

beg, my dcai’, if yon have any respect for 
me, that you Avill .stay. I can ' see plainly 
enough tlurt there has liecn some ipiui'rcl 
betAveen yon.’ 

‘Aunt, there Jias been none. Hoav could 
there be? YYu .speak as if — a.s if’ 

Renee ceased speaking and turned scarlet. 
‘You tAvo were engaged, you AA^ere going to 
say, my dear. No, £ "don’t .speak li'ke that, 
because of course you Avere not ; but I am di.s- 
criminating enougii. to knoAV .sometliiiig about 
.sAXch matters, and it aa-rs very plain to see 
Avhat Mr lYyny.an’.s feelings Avere. Only la.-t 
time at the Villar Endoza’s, I saAV enougli to 
conAdnee me.’ 

‘Aunt, you are mistaken,’ cried Renee hotly. 

jNo, my child, I ap.sure you I am not,’ said 
Miss Bryne reprovingly. ‘Ah, Renee, my dear, 
if it had been my fate to bo Joa'ccI by such a 
man Avdien I Avas your age, Iioav different inv 
life might have been. No, no ; don’t interruiit 
me, dear. I mnst speak, for ideally you are 
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vi.'vgiTig, Renee ; you are . verging, my dear, necessary we sliould liave over there an Englisli- 
wreck your liappuie.ss and Ids.’. j inftn — an engineer who tliorougldy understands 

‘Aunt! absurd!’ cried. Renee angrily; but ; the meclianism. We must liave sucli a one, 

feeling, in spite of her indignation against Wyn- 1 at once.’ 

yan, a strange subtle kind of pleasure in listen- 1 ‘ Now you are apptoacliing the. impossilile. 

ing to her avmt/s words. No: why not persuade a certain gentleman 

‘ Perhaps so, iny dear. Sometiine.s I tlunk | to go V 
that love is altogether absurd; but it is a part!. ‘ Pou mean Brant Dalton?’ 
of our nature, and we cannot master it. You ‘Ye.s.’ 

surprise me, luy defir, by. this .sudden show of I ‘Useless. He has not the brains.’ 

indignation against one whom I know to be all j ‘He had the brains to obtain what you 

that is manly and good.’ j wanted.’ 

‘Bo yon hold a brief for Mr Wynyan, aunt ?’ | ‘Yes; Imt any man could have done that, 

cried llchiee, bitterly contemptuous now. ‘Has ! Useless, my good .sir — usele-ss for wliiit we want, 

he lu'ibed you with .soft words to intercede for ! You must ' find me some one else. Yon 

him V j can V 

‘ I am right,’ cried Mi.s.s Brync, with a smile full | Lei'vin.soii was silent for a few momenfe, and 
of triumph. ‘ Then yon two have quarrelled. | then he .smiled. 

■—But no, my dear, he needs no one to hold a j ‘Ah,’ .said Endoza, ‘you can find him?’ 

brief for him. He is man enough to plead ills! ‘Yes; I have found him. Onewhothoronghly 

own can, se.’ I understands the whole invention, who 'has 

Again there ivas a peculiar kind of plea.snre | quanulled witli the firm, and left them. He 
in I'i.stening to Wynyan’'s defender, and Renee will jumy.) at tlie oyqiortnnity.’ 
made no attempt to leave the room : while Mis.s | ‘Mr TVyriyan ?’ 

Bryue went on talking till, had there been a; ‘Yes.’ 

llsteneis the idea impressed upon .such a one j ‘No, Mi' LeAwin.son,’ .said the Count, .sending 

would have been that the speaker was addre-ss- ! a ring of .smoke upward, and looking through 
ing a girl of ten or twelve yeans old, admonish- | it; ‘you are in fault this time. Try again.’ 
ing lier aliont some .slip in _ etiquette; and | ‘But I assure you, my dear .sir.’ * 

ihuugh iRiss Bryn e’s word.s often .bordered upon j ‘And I assure you. I tried Mr Wynyan 

the ah.sni'd, and tortured her niece, Renee .sat hard.’ 

as if it were a satisfaction to .suffer. .■ Levvinsou winced. He did not like people 

It wn.s not until .she was alone an hour later to forestall him. 
that she gave full vent to . the agony she ‘He was ready to accept luy pro]:K).sa!.’ 
suffered — her indignation against YYynyan, for j ‘He bit, and yon struck' too soon !’ cried 
; she knew imw that slie had .slowly and imper- I Levvinsun i I'linuphanlly. 

ceptibly grown to love liim — to love and give ‘ No,’ replied .Endoza coldly. ‘All went well; 
her whole heart to one who had yircwed him- j but before we could come to term.s, he had 

: self uttei'ly iinwortliy of the gift. j an offer from the other aide, and lie write.s 

But all was at au cud now ; .she would never ■ me worri tlial it is im]>ostibh', for he lia^ 

bestow another thought upon him, she deter- returned to the firm.’ 

mined; but she was growing more . and more ‘■You should have trusted me with the task, 
awake to the fact , that . it would be next to Count. I should not have let him slip through 
iiupo.ssibie to keej.) her vow. u\y lingens.’ 

‘A polite ivay of telling me that I -have, what 
CHAPTER sxn.—ED«E AGAINST EDGE. you call bungled it, Mr tevn'iiiso]!,’ .said Endoza 

with a coutemy)tuou.s smile, ‘very well; have 
‘Ah, Count., take a .seat, ]>ray. A cigarette ? i it .so. («o on wirh the matbu', and eax'ry it 
Clad to .see yon. What can 1 do? Money?’ tout your w.ay, Vou liave some (Uh> else.’ 

‘No,’ said the iK-coucaguan minister, sin?!: ing ' ‘h'o. dhere vrere- only two men who 

into the luxurious c.liair to which Lovvin.son | thoroughly nndenstuud the invention, and one 
pointed IK', it is not a case of money, and I is dead.' 

1. am in doubt, whether you ctiu help me.’ j ‘Dalton. Yes,’ .said Endoza, bowing his 
‘ [ am glad you have ctmie to try,’ said ' head. 

Levvinsou, .showing his while teeth. i ‘ Wynyan is l1ie uthtu'. Yon must have 

‘ I came l>ocau.so you are so mixed up with i him.’ 
the business,’ said Endoza, lighting the cigarette! ‘But I tell yon he is not to he Inid,’ said 
... he handed to M Endoza liaughtilv. 


‘WRiat is it— the new loan? No, you said 


I do not say he is not to he had,’ .said 


it was not money.’ Levvinsou with a smile. ‘Every man, according 

‘It is .about that luotor.’ I to iny experience, laus hi-s ]n'ice. Is it of sui'li 

‘Oh, that,’ said Lmwinaon, .smiling, ‘Ah, 1 1 great inq>nvtance that you should have thh hoy ? 
was a true prophet, Oount. I tokV you that Have you no one yonder who can find it .all 
I had my man.’ out?’ 

■ ‘Yes, yon were correct, but’ ‘Yon know it i.s im))Os.sible,.’ 

‘But what? dYill not the motor mote?’- ‘Of course. Very well, then, you must have 

‘Motor mute, Mr Levvinsou? Please to Wynyan.’ 
remember that 1 am not an Englishman.’ ‘ Tt j.s ab.solutely vital that ive .should hai'c 

‘I beg your pardon. Count. I meant will him. But how?’ 
not the invention work?’ - ‘That is my bu.sineas. Pay me, Count, and 

‘No. I am informed that it is absolutely this ne.<rotiation shall be carried out.’ 


m 
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‘ Very well, my dear sir. I always liave paid 
you well. I have even been generous. What 
suru do you wish to name V 

‘ Ah, this is a different reward, Count. I 
do not wish for money.’ 

‘Wliat then? You 'do not care for a foreign 
title?’ 

‘ Not a straw.’ 

‘Very well, then, what is it?’ _ 

Levvinson was .silent for a few minutes, and 
the Count went on smoking in the calmest 
mannei', and looking up^v■ard through tlie riug.s 
lie formed. % 

‘Count,’ said Le\n'inson at last. 

‘I am all attention, my dear sir,’ said 
Endoza without looking round. ‘ Go on, pray.’ 

‘ I wish to marry,’ 

‘You? Indeed! You almost surprise me. 
I would almost say, do not. A wife w'ould 
hamper a man of your genius. Puit why 
should you not. A young lady, of course,?’ 

‘ Of counsB.’ 

‘Young and beautiful. You wi.sh me to find 
you siicli a wife ?’ 

■ ‘I do.’ 

‘And, rich?’ 

‘ Money i.s plea.sant, hut 1 do not exact that.’ 

‘Then the task is easy, my dear Levvinson. 
I know I can let you choose amongst a 
dozen.’ 

‘ Thank you ; but iny choice is made.’ 

Endoza 'had inhaled a sufficiency of tobacco 
smoke ; but for some moments 'he did not 
e.xhale it. Then .slowly: ‘You have made your 
choice ?’ 

‘ Yes ; and I believe my passion is returned. 
Miss , Villar , Endoza has upon more than one 

occasion.’ 

' '■ iSirR ' 

. ‘ Count ! ’ 

‘Are you mad !’ cried llie Count, starting up. 

‘ Cuivse .your presumption ! You dare to think 
that such a thing is possible?’ 

‘ I do.’ 

‘ But do you know that on the day of my 
daughter’s marriage I can endow her with 'a 
hnndred thousand pounds?’ 

‘I liave no doubt of your abilit;y, sir. I 
.should proliably expect as ' much ; and foi' my 
part, I can and wdll settle doulde that amount 
upon her.’ 

‘Such insolence! You forget, .sir, who I 
am.’ 

‘By no means, sir. You are the scheming 
representative of a very .shady, unstable Central 
American government.’ 

‘ How dare you !’ 

^‘Because 1 have the whipdiaud of you, Count. 
You cannot affurd to throw me over, a.s yon 
have .sei-ved eo'ery one else.’ 

'Sir, you have bee.u well ])aid for all your 
.service-s.’ , . ' . 

‘Not fully yet. Isabel shall be my quittance 
in full.’ ' 

‘ Marry my daughter to a Jew 1’ 

‘W)ii are coutioaptuou.s, Count. You would 
emiuble your child liy an alliance with a son of 
the greatest race that has e.xiste.d among civi- 
lised natioji.s.’ 

‘A nation of exiliw. Mr Levvin.son, do vou 
know my descent ?~the purest Ca.stiliau.’ 


‘ Castilian ! ’ cried Levvinson, laughing con- 
temptuously. ‘My dear Villar Endoza, it is 
my business to know, and I know yon and 
your cle.scerit. Possildy there i.s Castilian blood 
in your veins, but shall I trace out for yon 
your descent on tlie female side? It would per- 
haps be too rough upon you to talk of half-bloods 
born in a bankrupt human volcano ; but you 
force me to be plain.’ 

‘Thi.s i.s insufferable, .sir,’ cried Endoza., 
fuming. 

‘No, .sir; hninan nature can suffer a great 
deal, and live and pi'ospei', as the history of 
my nation will teach you. My good .sir, you 
talk of stooping to an alliance with me ; d.o 
}-ou know— yes, of couivse jmu do— that if 
some enemy 'were to .spread maliciou.s ,report.s 
about my staliility, and there were a run. upon 
my credit, I hax’e but to go to tlie moneyed 
men of my people, state my case, and I can 
he backed up with milimited credit ? While if 
I opened niy mouth in the city and said a 
tithe of wliat I know, your house would be 
iin-aded by a mob of ti'embling .shareholder, s, 
wrecked before the police could interfere ; and 
as for you— well, to use a .slang term common 
among ns— I pi'e.sume that you ivould ha'ce 
made 'younself .scarce.’ 

‘ Mr' Levvinson ! ’ began Endoza, siiildng back 
in hi.s chair, while the cigarette, wliicli he had 
let fall, began to communicate its fire to the 
thick piled carpet, and a tiny thread of evil- 
odoured .smoke aro.se, making Levvinson .start 
forward, ami the Count .shrink a.s if from an 
expected blow. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, sir,’ said Levvinson, tight- 
ening his lip.s into a. smile. .. ‘I am well in.sure(i, 
but no money pvould recompense me for tlie Io,ss 
of tlie little treasures, of art which I have been 
collecting for years.’ 

‘ I wi.sh, to say a few words to you, .sir,’ began 
Endoza, trying hard to niaintaiu his air. of 
dignity. 

‘One moment, and I have done,’ .said Levvin- 
son. _‘I wa.s going to add, that if in addition 
I whispered a few of our secrets in the, West 
End, do you know what .society would say ?’ 

Endoza gasped. 

‘I’ll tell you, .sir: it would surely be “uoi 
at kome” to Count Yillar Endoza ; and society’s 
.sons would di.scu.s.s you at the clubs, and .say 
that }'ou swire little better than a .swindler— Iwr 
daughtei.'s that it was quite time that they 
cea.sed to know be 4 iutiful little Isabel.’ 

‘Mr Levviirsou !’ 

M have ju.st ended my long statement of 
affaii‘3, my dear_ sir,’ said Levvinson, handing 
the cigarettes before taking another. ‘A light? 
These are very good, my own selection— Diibec, 
You .see I never allow a man to best me, 
Count. VVTicri you came to me some three 
yi-ars ago, to get my lielp to float your govern- 
iiuuif, loun.s, you held out the .same bait to nut 
that you hold out to other.s. 1 am not young ; 
I am not an inilamniable boy ; lint I was iiii- 
pi'es,sed and I waited, I calmly watched while 
the bait was offered here and there, and I did 
not feel disturbed, for I .saw your game, and 
knew that it 'would be withdrawn as .soon as 
the foul had .served your turn. A.S for me, 1 
meant that it shoul(] not Ije .snatched away. 
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Will'll I mean busiue.^Sj I, am pretty keen from 
Imi” .'^iiarpening upon rough people. I meant 
Iniftiiiess then ; I liave gone on meaning busi- 
ne-r*. I think I may say that the lady is 
willing to accept me, or .slie would not have 
tlianked me so prettily for the suite of valuable 
pi-ai'ls I sent her.’ 

‘You sent her a suite of pearls!’ cried the 
(''ouut. ‘I did not know.’ 

‘Iudei;d! Never mind; only a proof that 
liMle beauty and I are at one. Your cigarette 
is out, Count. Take another; twice lit tobacco 
is so lad.’ 

Endoza threw away the little paper roll, and 
lit another, Levvinson offering the taper in the 
most blandly courteous way. 

‘ Ah,’ he said with a sigh, ‘ she is very beauti- 
ful ; pjearls suit her to perfection. Count, with 
such a daughter, you ought to be a happy 
man.’ 

‘ I am, Levrinson, I am,’ cried Endoza 
earnestly. 

‘ It will be hard for you to lose her, I know, 
hut you should not he irritated.’ 

‘ lily dear Levvinson, I was j.nit out about Mr 
Wruytin’.s conduct. There, I own it. We two 
muHt not quarrel.’ 

‘It ■would be a great pvity, my dear sir. 'We 
can neiflier of iia. afford such a-~-!5hall I say — 
luxury?’ 

The Lloimt smiled, and began once more to 
make ring.s of tobacco smoke, perfectly Jiow, 
fur the atino.'sphcre liad liecoine calm. 

‘ You are right, rny dear .sir,’ lie .said, ‘ and 
verbal encounters are clisturhing.’ 

‘Very,’ said Letn'inson,. ‘I Have been' think- 
ing that. perliap.s 'for the dear child’s .sake,' it 
would he advisable for you to have .something 
in the form of a title conferred upon me. .You 
and I, Count, know the value of. tho.se thing, s, 
but they sound ■well in society, and look attrac- 
tive in print.’. . . — 

‘I .should certainly propose something of the 
kind, if I found my dear cliild had"-er— -any 
wishes in your direction.’ 

‘ Satisfy . yourself about that, my dear Count,’ 

: .said Levvin.son smiling ; ‘ and now tliat we 
umlerstaud one another, sujipose we gu hack to 
imsinesa. Now then, about this mechanical 
genius, we must have him, must we not?’ ** 

‘ It is a stern necessity, my dear sir, but 
whfit cmi you do?’ 

‘I hard'lv know yet. Eoituiie favours those 
Be quite, at your ease. I 
It may be costly, my dear 
so deeply interested in your 


try, though. 
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body in one way, upon the brain in another. 
Never mind : jieai'ls, diamond.s, opera-boxe.s, car- 
riages, and a high place in society — those little 
adjuncts will smooth out a good many wrinkles 
for me, my pretty little creole. I’m not the 
first man who showed his weakue.ss for a 
beautiful face.’ 

He v^alked away, took and lit a fre.sh 
cigarette. 

‘Now then, business,’ he said to himself; and 
hi.s face looked ten years older. ‘Wynyan hack. 
He and Brant cannot row long in the same 
l)oat together, and Wynyan i.s not bu.sine,s.s-like 
enougli to^hiU'V made a tight bargain. They 
must quarrel before long, over one of two 
thing.s — the lady or the. business. Let me .see.’ 

Thei'e was a long pause, during whicli tlie 
nebuloits thoughts busy in the schemer’s mind 
began to crystallise .slowly. 

‘Ye,s,’ he said; ‘that might do — that might 
do ; but I want something more, something 
stronger, that would go off with a .sudden ex- 
plo.si6n, and blow him our way at once. Let 
me see — let me see. Come, Pate, if you. want to 
make a good knock-down blow at the poor 
■wretX'h, now i.s your time ! ’ 

Levvinsou’s face smoothed . again, and he 
looked ten yeans younger. 

‘Something will come,’ he said with a .smile ; 
‘something will come. Am. I .superstitious? 
Pei'liap.s so : a little. It is the eastern blood. 
Not euougli of it to interfere with ciiimmon 
seirse, but I would stake my. existence tliat our 
dear .father-in-law elect is tkinkiug about . me at 
tlie pre,sent juoment, and calculating lii.s next 
move. All in vain, my dear Count. . You are 
a cku'er ad^■er.saryj and the game ha.s become 
plea.«ant. Go on i but 1 luive you at ,iny mercy, 
and can say “check” when I like, iiiake one 
more move, 'and say “mate.”’ 

Naturally enough Endoza 'ivas thinking about 
him, as lie . rolled along in his quiet-looking 
brougham. .. C 

‘The little pus.s ! .she has been playing, with, 
him,’ he musod. ‘A great man, Levvinson; but 
like the rest of us, you have the weak .spot. I 
hardly thought it. Well, we shall see. She 
would mwer have him, even if I wished il.. 

; Y(‘.s we must wail ami .see. lie, i,s very 
I n.'-cful, uud lie will work non' in the way 1 
wish. What pu])pets people are. ! ’ 


who 

feel no (|uaim.s 
Count, but 1 am 
snce.i'ss — vlow ' 

He jiatxsed, and the eye,s of the ]'iair met in 
a long .^erutiniBing look, and then the financier 
went on. 

‘ 1 .shall .spare neither effort nor expense, 
Count, so make younself easy. Going?’ 

‘Yes; I have other engagements. We shall 
be seeing you soon, of course?’ 

‘Of course,’ .said Levvinson meaningly, as he 
too rose and touched the electric bell. 

‘Bather .sooner than I intended,’ .said Levvin- 
sou, walking slowly to a mirror as fsomi as lie 
■svas alone, and gazing long and steadfastly at 
his face. ‘ Ah 1 there, ’s no deceit in that,’ he 
Siiid soMv. ‘Yeans make their mark upon the 
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'Faihy pahicep, wlseUier situated in tlie demesne 
of Slumherluml, or in the equally encluiiitiug 
dominions of the Brotliers Grimm or Hiuih 
A ndersen, or in the Laud of the Genii, are al- 
I way.s as.sociiitod with brilliant jiglit. In the gi'eat 
j bail of the ]ialace tbere is, perhaps, a wonder- 
' ful jewel wliose radiance is .sufficient to fill 
! the ai.s]e ; or, imtead of a jewel, it may he a 
I roe’s egg, or some strange talisman; but it is the 
j light that is to be the jneaus of in)pre.ssing 
1 us, and not the material sabstance from whicli 
j it emanates. I'lie castles of the wicked en- 
I clianters are, if only by couL]'a.st, dark and 
gloomy. The good and the beautiful are always 
' associated witli light, -whiUt things evil are 
J relegated to ohscurity and darkne.-is. The-se old 
! folk-tales are sufficient evidence of tlie import- 
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ance the human race has always attached to 
the illumination of its dwellings ; and the in- 
creased demand for moi*e light both in our 
streets and in our homes is a sign of progress 
in the right direction, Eortunately, Science, 
our fairy godmother, enables us to gratify oar 
taste ; and within the last few years we have 
seen the rise of both the ai'c and incandescent 
systems of electric lighting, the reduction of the 
cost of mineral oil to less than one-fourth of its 
former price, and the cheapening of gas by 
about a half. For many years, although the 
price of gas continued to fiill, no ynprovemeut 
took place in the method of burnihg it, and a 
large proportion of the light it was capable of 
giving wa.s lo.st. Eecently, liowever, inventive 
energy seems to have been lavished on oiir gas 
supply, with most beneficial results. We have 
had the A1 bo-carbon Light; the regenerative 
burners of Wenhain and Siemens ; the Falme- 
lijelm system, to be used with water-ga.s ; the 
incandescent mantle of Auer von Welsbach, j 
and now we have, b)' Profes.sor Vivian B. 
Lewe.s, a new illuminant in the shape of a j 
gas called Acetylene. This discovery is by far 
the most remarkable of tliem all, as we shall 
see later. 

i The first of the series is a method for en- 
riching coal-gas just before it passes to the 
burner with a constituent of high illuminating 
power, known to the public as albo-caibon, and 
to the chemist as naphthaline. This naphthaline 
is the greatest bugbear of the gas-maker, for it 
condenses in the mains in white silky flakes, 
especially in cold weather, and is frequently 
the means of stopping up the smaller pipes. 
The characteristic odour of coal-gas is due 
chiefly to the naphthaline it contains ; the strong 
odour j)ossessed by the hydrocarbon being one 
of the drawbacks to the Albo-carbon Light. 
For use in this system, the naphthaline is stored 
in a globe, through which the coal-gas pa.sses 
on its way to the burner ; the I'eservoir being 
placed over the flame, so that naphthaline is 
coirstautly being volatilised and carried forward 
to he burnt with tlie gas. It is a very eco- 
! noinical .system, and the light is pleasant; but 
j the inartistic appearance of the reservoir sus- 
I pended over the flame, and the odour of the 
i illuminant, have militated somewhat against it. 

I The pjrineiple of the regenerative burners of 
, Weiibam, Siemens, and others is the same : 
j they aim at increasing the temperature of the 
liaine by using the hot burnt gases to beat 
j both the incoming gas and the air required 
to bimi it. By this means-~by burning hot 
gas in hot air — a very considerable increase of 
illumiuating power is obtained. 

Before proceeding further, it would be well to 
; consider why buruing coal-gas acts as an illu- 
j minauL Nut long ago Profes.sor Smithells showed 
' the structure of flame by a number of beautiful 
j experimeuts, in wliich he .separated the different 
; zones of tlie flame from one another. He found 
I that a luminous flame is composed of tliree 
! principal regions r first, the dark region, where 
' the inflammable gas issues from the jet or wick, 
as the case may !je, and wliere it has not yet 
mixed with the air necessary for combustion ; 
ne.xt, a yellow region of })artial combustion, the 
luminous zone, filled with solid particles of in- 


candescent carbon, formed by the decomposition 
of the gases ricli in carbon, owing to the intense 
beat radiated from the third or outer zone, 
where complete combustion is going on. Pro- 
fessor Smithells proved that the lumino.sity of a 
flame is due to the incandescent particles of 
carbon filling the zone of partial combustion. 
If the inflammable gas is mixed with air before 
it is burnt, tlie flame becomes non-luminoiis, for 
tbe particles of carbon are burnt as quickly as 
they are formed. Some iuflauunable gases, such 
as "water-gas, possess no constituents rich in 
carbon, and, consequently, although these gases 
are useful for heating purpose.s, they give no 
light of their own accord. Now, it stands to 
■ reason that if we can introduce something into 
! tlie flame that will take the place of the in- 
! candescent carbon particles without burning 
! away, we sliall at once convert the noii-lumin- 
! ous flame into a luminous one. This is ac- 
! complished by tlie Fahiiehjelin comb, whicli is 
composed of tiny rods of magnesia arranged in 
I the form of a comb. It is lieated to incande-s- 
ceiice when the flame plays upon it and gives 
out abundance of light. The lime-light is an 
application of the same principle : a cylinder of 
lime is raised to an intense heat by the colour- 
less oxyhydrogen flame, and an almost blinding 
light radiates from the heated portions. 

The mo.st successful substitute, however, for 
the carbon particles of the ordinary flame is tlie 
ingenious nuintle invented by Auer von IVels- 
bacli. It is made by soaking a cone of muslin 
in a solution of the rare earth Thoria, which 
bears a chemical resemblance to lime. The 
muslin is tlien heated very strongly to liardeu 
the thoria, and soaked in collodion, so as to 
make it easy to handle and transport. IVheii 
required for use, the mantle is hung in iio-sition 
from a rod of magnesia, and directly a light is 
applied, the collodion burns away, leaving a tine 
network of thoria, so arranged as to occnp\y tlie 
hottest portion of the flame from a non-luniin- 
ous atmospheric or ‘ Bunsen ’ burner. The 
mantle, when hot, gives out a brilliant light 
equivalent to nearly si.xty candles for the small 
consumption of three cubic feet of gas per hoiU', 
an ordinary batswing burner giving from five to 
ten candles with tins consumption. The advan- 
tage of a biii'uer of this description is that it 
work.s equally well with gas of low illiuninating 
power as with rich gas. Ordinary coal yields 
about thirteen-candle gas; but the local Acts of 
Parliament require that sixteen-candle gas .sliall 
be sent out Ironi the works in London, and 
richer gas still in the iiortherii towns, the 
difference being made up with oil gas and cannel 
coal. The addition of these few extra candles 
to the illuminating power of the gas nearly 
doubles the cost of jiroducing it, so that if every 
one used some form of iucaudeseont burner, or 
an arrangement for enriching the ga,s with albo- 
carbon or acetylene on the consumer’s side of 
tlie meter, we should jiay much less for our gas 
and burn veiy much leiss of it. 

The drawback.s to the use of the incandescent 
mantle are its brittleness and the slightly hard 
greenish tinge of the light. In spile "of its 
fragility, the mantle usually lusts in good con- 
dition for several montlis, frequently being used 
for more than a year, and in any case its "life is 
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; arf US that ol' the curhou iihuuciit of the 

i : iiicaudesccut ideoltic light. The gi’eeniiih appear- 
' ' auee of the light is due to the presence of 
; I another rare earth, Lanthaiia, with tlie Thoria, as 
! : an impurity. Tiie light is already much ■\vliiter 
I than it, v.-as at lir.st, and as letter methods are 
' found foi' purifying the Tlioria, the greenish 
i tinge 'will entirely disappear. At present the 
; green colour can be eliminated In' using globes 
; of pink glass, the two complementary colours, 
i green and red, uerdralising'; one another. Oiui- 
ou.sly enough, the idea of employing a mantle 
01 rare earths was suggested to the discoverer 
j 'ivheu searching for sonmlljing to replace the 
carbon lilament in the incandescent electric 
I light As the earbon iilament is combustible in 
; air, it has to be enclosed in a very complete 
i vacuum, and this vacuous globe is the mo.st 
j costly part of the apparatus. If the filament of 
; carbon, eould be replaced by a flament of in- 
! eombu-stible ’ material, that would answer the 
I purpose equally well, the vacuous globe could 
; be dispemsod witii, ami it was in .seareliing for 
i thi.s do.sideratmu that Herr von Welsbach dis- 
I covered tlie. incamlcscont mantle for gas-light. 

In a lecture delivered to Ihc Society of Arts, 
Professor Vivian B, Lewes promised us a greater 
advance iu illumination than any we have 
yet described. Tlie })rojecL is no less a one 
than the synthesis or manufacture of illu- 
ininiiiing hytlrocarbons direct from their ele- 
ments. It lurs long biHin known that acetylene, 
the luwe.st and simplest compound of carbon 
and liyilrugen, can be ubtaiued by filling the 
i globe of an electric arc laui}) with hydrogen ; 

the iuteuse heat cmdiling the lu'drogen to ; 
I combine witli the earbon forming the electric | 
I terminals. 'riii.s, liowever, would be an expen- 
i sive method to use in practice, and, instead of 1 
1 forming carbide of hydrogen (acetylene), carbide ; 
I of calcium is made by fu.sing lime (the oxide 
j of calcium) with coal, coke, or any form of 
! carbon, iu an electric furnace. This carbide of 
; calcium is a gray, somewhat metallic-looking 
I powder, which yiekhs acetylene when water i.s 
allowed to dri[i upon it ; the calcium taking 
I the o.xygen of the water to form lime again, 
i whikt the carbon combines with the hydrogen. 

I It ap]^ears, from Professor Lewes’s lecture, that 
I this proccvss is actually at work on a commerciid 
i scale in the United State;-, having been per- 
1 fcctcd by an American engineer, T. .L. Wilson. 

; The importance of the discovery can hardly 
I be over-estimatod, for from acetylene we can 
^ build up the ground .storeys, as it were, of all 
! the great serie.s of organic bodies. A.cetyleue 
! will combine with hydrc/geu to form ethylene ; 

. and from tins, by absorption iu concentrated 
I oil of vitriol and dilution, we obtain alcohol; 

I and from alcohol, ether and many other snb- 
' stiurces. In a similar way we can go through 
[ the whole serie.s of the parafllus, from benzo- 
line oil to solid paratlin wax, and form also 
their derivatives ; glyceiine, .soaps, fats and oils, 
tartaric, citric, and other acids, and tlioasauds of 
different bodies. By pa.ssing acetylene through 
a red-hot tube, W'e can form benzene, naphtha- 
line, anthracene, and other bodies of that series. 
When we have once obtained benzene, what can 
we not obtain ? It makes our .senses whirl 
to think . of the endless vi.sta.s of compounds ; 
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carbolic acid, aniline, alizarine, ]\vrogiUlic acid, I 
and heaven knows what be.sule.s, * Of cour.?c, the ! 
formation of bcuzone and other ihing.s from i 
our starting-point, acetylene, i.s only jiractised { 
in the laboratory at ])resent, but it does not i 
follow that it will be long. In fact, given i 
earbon, liydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygon, logetbei’ i 
with the lieat of the electric arc, we can build j 
up the whole world of organic chemistry. I’lie 1 
dread secrets of life ami death seem almost j 
within our gra.-^p, for the.se proee.sses are those j 
of Hature hen-^eli. There i.< no reason, indeed, 
why, when p-e learn to utili.se the heat of the , 
.snn’.s rays, > and the potver of the winds atul 
tide.s as electrical energy, we .should not build 
up for ounselves everything that we require; 
from our food to our garments. 

All this peering into futurity, however, is a 
digression, and we will return to our acetylene, 
for it i.s in re.spect to its illuminating properties 
that it occupies a place in tliis article. Acety- 
lene itself is a colourle.s.'^, rather lieavy, gas, 
with an unpleasant characteristic odoni'. It is 
produced when a ilanie i.s cooLhI by impinging 
on cold metal ; and one of the laboratory 
methods of pri'paving acetylene is to burn a 
gas jet iu a cold metal tube. When a ‘Bumsen’ 
burner or a gas stove ‘lights back,’ it is the 
unpleasant smell of tliLs sub.sfance that ])ervralcs 
the room. Acetylene i.s poi.soiiou,s iu the same 
way as cazTiou monoxide i.«, for it take,? the 
place that oxygen sb(mld occupy in the red 
eoloiiring-matler of the blood, .so tluU, it i;- 
dangerou-s 1.o breathe air containing it for any 
length of lime. Fortunately, its smell is siS 
peculiar that the i-malk-sl leak would be nutice^l, | 
and there would be little danger of its forming i 
an explosive naxturo with air, or existing iu a | 
room in poisonous ([uantity. The great value ! 

of acetylene lies in its remarkable illnminating 
properties, for, conqimed with coal-gas giving j 
sixteen candles, acetylene give.s a light eipuil to j 
two hundred and forty candles. It is necessary j 
to burn the gas from small Ikit-flame burners, j 
when u.sed alone, a.s otluu'wisc it would smoke ; ■ 
so that we .shall illuminate our rooms willz one j 
or more llauie.s the .size of a candle, but giving j 
, twentj^-fivo timecs the light. i 

' The carbide of calcium from which the | 

acetylene is made is easily fusible, and it is | 

])roposod to cast it iu sticks twelve inches long ; 

by one ami a quarter inches in <liauieter, ; 
■weighing one pound, and evolving five cubic I 
feet of 'acetylene when placed iu water. Hteei j 
cylinders wfll be made, .sixteen inches long by i 
four inche.s in diameter, in which one of tlie.se 
sticks can be placed togetlier witii the n;qui.site 
amount of water. When the stick lias been 
introduced, the lid will be screwed on, and the 
exit of the gas controlled by a valve when 
required for use, the five cubic feet of gas com- 
pressed in it being capable of giving a light 
of twenty-five candles for ten hours. In addi- 
tion to the stick.?, acetylene, which is as com- 
pres.sible as carbonic acid, will be liquefied and 
sold in steel cylinder.? fitted with regulating 
valves. The gas contained in one of these 
would he sufficient for lighting a small country 
house for some time, and will prove a great 
boon to people living in out-of-the-way places. 

The light given by burning acetylene is a .soft 
— ^ 03 
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white light, without any of the cold hard ap- 
pearance that characteri.ses some of the newer 
methods of lighting, and it will, according to 
Professor Lewe.«, have the advantage of cheap- 
nes.s. We have it, on his authority, that the 
calcium carbide is being made in America for 
four pounds a ton, so that the sticks will co,st 
about, one luilfpenny. The cost of the gas will 
be about six shilling.s and sixpence per thou- 
sand cubic feet, equivalent to coal-gas at six- 
pence per thousand feet, candle for candle. 

If our liopes as regards its cheaimess are 
only partially reali.sed, the discove|y of tlie 
commercial production of acetylene .Vill prove 
to be an immense boon to the whole com- 
munity, including, leather paradoxically, both 
the gas and electric-light companies. The latter 
will put up electric furnaces, so as to run their 
dynamos all day making carbide of calcium 
instead of having them lie idle, and will be 
able to charge much less for the current 
they send out during the dark hours. They 
will hand over tlie greater proportion of the 
carbide to their (laondam. enemies, but now fast 
friends, the gas companies, who will send out 
a gas of strong heating but low illuminating 
power at a price of about eighteenpence per 
thousand cubic feet, and enrich it inside the 
consumer’s house with acetylene up to any 
required standard. Gas will be much more 
largely tised for heating purposes ; less coal will 
be burnt ; and the dwellers in our cities will 
enter into a new ely.sium of biilliant sunshine 
unclouded by loathsome fogs. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE GOLDEN 
LLAMA. 

CHAPTER IL-— THE FIRST AHN1VER3AEY. 

That night was the .first of many pleasant 
evening-s that I spent in Alinirez’ company. 
I grew almost as intere.sted in his colleetion.s as 
he himself. I assisted him in his laborious task 
of arranging and classifying them. We talked 
together on the subject of them night after night; 
and the more I saw of him, the stronger his 
charm of manner grew upon me. I felt my.self 
lucky to have made the friendsliip of such a 
man. And so the time drew on, through the 
winter luouths and into the early spring. 

And then occurred the first of those incidents, 
the horror of which is with me still. 

On the evening of the 20th of March — the. 
date has been irnpx’essed indelibly on my meiuMw 
by the events which followed — Almirez came, 
down to my room rather earlier than usual. 
Strictly speaking, it was my turn to have visited 
him on that night, for we wvere very regular 
in our habit of entertaining each other on alter- 
nate days; bu.t he excused his breach of the 
general custom on the ground that he would 
be spending the following evening away from 
home — ‘a rare circumstance for so lonely a 
man as myself,’ he explained, with his charming 
smile; 'but one no less gratifying because it 
is unexpected’ — and so be had desired to enjoy 
a double jdlowance of my society th{it night, 
by way of compensation. 

Naturally, 1 was curious to learn the nature 
of his engagement on the following evening, for 


during the whole time that I had known him, 
Almirez had hardly .spent one evening away 
from the lodgings. 

‘ It is a little surprise,’ he said — ‘ a dinner 
to which some gentlemen who are interested 
ill my scientific researches have done me the 
honour to invite me. I would willingly have 
had you included in the company, my dear 
friend, had I been free to choo.se, for I cannot 
sufficiently estimate the value of which you 
have been to me in my w’ork in London ; but 
as I am only a guest— you understand? It 
cannot be. Still it is very agreeablc^ of the 
gentlemen ; and I am deeply recognisant of 
the honour they do me. It will be, I fear, a 
farewell dinner for me,’ he went on slowly, 
with a shade of sadness in his voice. ‘Yuu 
know the step that I have contemplated foi- 
two months past — my return to exile? 1 feel 
that it is a step that must soon be taken. 
This air of London, this confinement, this 
tameness of life, depraves and weakens me. 
It robs me of my vigour. Alas 1 my dear 
friend, I must go. Not yet! Not yet’ — seeing 
my surprise, perhaps my look of disappoint- 
ment — ‘not yet for a w-eek, a month — vfho 
knows? But the time has come.’ 

I don’t know how I expre.9sed my regret 
at his departure. I know that it was very 
genuine. 

‘And that brings me, my dear friend,’ he 
continued more gaily, ‘to a subject on which I 
wish to converse w'itli you. You know, J feel 
sure, of what assistance you have been to ine ; 
I need not say again how much I am in your 
debt. But I would wi.sh, if I may, to prove it 
to you. I would wish, before I go away, to 
make some little present to you, wliicli sbould 
always remind you~No, no ; do not interrupt 
me ! I will have my own way 1— whicli should 
remind you of those winter montlis tliat you 
have known Juan Almirez. My friend, I have 
not failed to notice how you have taken a 
fancy to my little Peruvian treasure, my little 
golden llama. I do not forget how it was the 
tix'st of all my treasures tluit ever I showed to 
you. Will you do me the honour to accept 
it? Its xxssociations, .such as they ax'c, will be 
heightened in mj'- estimation by its memorittl 
of y«urself.’ 

It was in vain for me to refuse, to plead 
that, if he must give me anything, it should 
be something on which he placed less value. 
Almirez was inflexible. He would take no 
denial. In the eiiU he gained his point, and 
went up-!;tairs to fetch the golden llama. 

He brought it down to me, packed up in a 
wooden box, and placed it in my hands with- 
out a word. He would hear no tluink.s. He 
had made up his mind long ago to give it to 
me, he said, and I should hurt iiiiu more 
gx'ievously than I could imagine by refu.sing it. 
‘It is true, my dear friend,’ he repeated, with 
his quaint smile-^' more grievously than you 
can possibly imagine.’ To tell the truth, the 
golden llamxi had xdwaj's had a great attraction 
for xne ever since that first night when 1 had 
been so much struck by its appearance ; and, 
though I felt reluctant to deprive Almirez of 
what I knew he vxilued so highly, I could not 
but be gratified at the kindness of his thought. 
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never been more merry, more lightly jocular, 
j tluiu lie was that night. We sat talking to- 
gether till a late hour; and, when we parted, 
ho roreiTed to the evening of the next day 
but one, and warned me laughingly not to be 
late in keeping iny appointment to come up to 
liiri room. 

1 overslept ni}’self the following morning, 

1 and did not see Almirez, as I generally did, 

! before he started for the Museum. When I 
awoke, it was with a racking headache. As 
I the day wore cm, my headache grew better ; 

I hut I fell into a state of restle.s.sness and depres- 
I si on such as I had never before experienced. 

1 had suffered at times from lowne.ss of spirits, 

; it is true : the monotony of the life in London, 
the uncertainty — or, as I sometimes thought, 

‘ the certain hopelessness — of my elected vocation, 

1 the change from the freedom and wildness of 
' my Northern home-life, had all told severely 
I upon my nervous organism ; but, looking back 
' upon that time, I feel confident to say that 
! never before nor since were my sufferings so 
I mmte, so persistent, so extraordinary iu their 
' character, as they were upon this day. I could 
not work. In vain I sat at my de.sk and strove 
I to collect my thoughts and brace myself up 
i for a mental effort. In vain 1 paced, the 
I room wearily, hour after hour. In vain L tried 
■ to shalee off the horrible black phantoiu of 
I de.spondency that seemed to be crouching over 
, my hi'ad, and scpieezing the life out of me 
: with its stiffing grip upon ray neck. I panted 
I for tlic open air, for the movement and the 
! cuiupauy of the streets. Iu vain! I returned 
I from my liour’s walk exhausted, quivering in 
I every nerve, haunted with some strange terror 
tlirit made me glance fearfully behind me, as 
1 hurried up the empty street, and trembled at 
j the .sound of my own footsteps on the echoing 
I pavement. Yet within the house it was still 
; worse. My room — lighted as it was with every 
{ illuminaut that I liad at my di.sposal — seemed 
I dark and dose — darkened by the presence of a 
! myriad of iimseen shajies that flitted unce,asingly 
j between the light and my aching eyes, gathered 
iu dizzily I'evolving masses in the corners of 
j the room, whispered to me in thrilling voices 
that I could understand, althougli they were 
! unheard. I felt as if 1 were going mad. 1 
i cannot tell now the horrible thoughts that 
' crossed my brain. Presently a strange iinpres- 
! sion forced itself upon my labouring conseious- 
I iie.'=s. I became aware that my luincl was being 
I (h'uwu, slowly, irresistibly, away from myself, 
i as it were, towards the wooden box that still 
; lay upon the table— -the box that contained 
, Ahnirez’ gift. It was no ordinary effort of my 
Volition, but something subtle, mysterious, in- 
j expressible. I seemed to be moving under the 
‘ spell of some awful fa.sciuation, that attracted 
j me, iu spite of my own conscious aversion, as 
I the bird i.s drawn towards the seipeiit’s coils. 
I I drew nearer to the table. I opened the box 
j and took out the golden figure, nor an instant 
i 1 experienced a great sense of relief ; then, 
j with a sickening revulsion, the seething wav’e 
j of delirium poured back into my brain. The 
. glittering figure seejued to swell enormously in 
! size ; its deep-set eyes glowed like living embers ; 


the sun on its flank scintillated with a thou- 
sand dancing lights. As I watched, dumbly, 
mechanically, I saw the human face that win- 
car veu within the sun gather to itself intelli- 
gence and expre.ssioii. An angry frown .settled 
on its brow. I could even' fancy tlmt the 
features moved. Pitiable, horrible as my con- 
dition had been befoi'e, it was worse now. At 
lust I could bear the horror of it no longer. 
A wild desire to rid myself of the hateful 
image came over me. b/ithout pausing for 
j thought or reasoning, With only a frantic effort 
of the will that seemed to burst the bonds of 
the spell that held me, I snatched up the figure, 
thrust it back into the box, and hurried " up- 
.slairs to Aluiirez’ room. The room was in 
darkness. Hastily I set down the box on the 
corner of the table nearest to the door, and fled 
I away down the stairs, as if an evil spirit was 
behind me. 

When I got back to my own room it was 
just past nine o’clock. The fact that I was 
sufficiently master of my senses to look at the 
clock and gather the -time from it somewhat 
reassured me. As a matter of fact, I felt 
greatly relieved by the .strange thing that Iliad 
done. Now that I had made that supreme 
effort of my Avill, now that the box and its 
contents had been removed elsewhere, the room 
itstdf seemed less sombre, the air seemed less 
stiffing, the voices ceased to ring iu my cans. 
I sat down to argue Avith rayi5e]f~a little 
nervously at first, it nurst be confe-ssed— on the 
subject of these ridiculous fancies of mine. The, 
longer I argued, the more I became convinced 
of their absurdity. I even laughed drowsily to 
myself iu sheer pity for my own tveakne.ss. A 
delicious sensation of restfulness, of relief, of 
rela.\ation after extreme tension, stole through 
my limbs and overpowered me. Gradually I 
yielded myself up to sleep, and slept with all 
tlie soundness of utter exhaustion. 

The first sound that I was conscious of was 
the rattle of a latchkey in the .street-door. : , ! 
heard it dimly in the midst of my dreanss, and 
knew that Aimirez had come home. He let 
himself in very quietly, closed the street-door 
after him, and advanced with noiseless steps 
down the passage. I was conscious that he 
.stood awhile outside the door of in y room- 
how lung he waited, whether for ininntes or 
only seconds, 1 cannot sa}'— and I could hear 
tlie .sound of his steady breathing clo.se against 
the panels. Then he turned back again and 
begaii to jnount the stairs. Up to this time I 
was still but half awake ; and it wa-s as the 
incidents in a dream, rather than as the ]»ro- 
duet of my waking sense.s, that I was conscious 
of what ] have just related. The shutLing of 
Aimirez’ door on the floor above first mused 
me to actual wakefulness. It was some seconds 
later still before 1 began to consider bow 
extraordinary, how ungrateful, how utterly in- 
explicable he would consider my conduct in 
returning his gift as I had done without a 
word of explanation. Grudgingly — for my limbs 
were still’ and my eyes heavy with sleej) — 1 
rose from niy chair and pre])ared to go u])-stair.s. 
What should 1 say to him? How should I 
account for my ridiculous behaviour ? I hesi- 
tated, Why not po.stpone the e.xplanation until 
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the inoniing, when my wits would be more 
active and I should have had more time for 
consideration? I looked at the clock. It wnis 
within a few minutes of midnight. That de- 
cided me. Almirez was probably as tired a.s 
I wa.s. He might never notice the box upon 
the table. At any rate I would not do any- 
tliing that night. And so, with the drowsines.s 
still heavy upon me, I tumbled into bed and 
slept until tlie moi’ning. 

1 have often wondered since, with a strange, 
.sinking horror, what might have happened then, 
what "sight might have met my |yes, had I 
obeyed my first impulse to follow Almirez to 
lu.s room. 

I wa.s aroused, when the white light of the 
spring morning was already streaming into my 
room, by a rapid knocking at the door. Mr.s 
Placer wanted to see ine. Immediate, if I 
pleased. There was a tremble in her voice, au 
urgent haste telling of some unusual agitation, 
tliat made my dressing a very rapid matter. 
When I emerged from my I'ooin, IMrs Placer 
was standing close to the door with a scared- 
looking face. 

‘ If you please, sir,’ she began very rapidly, 
‘I’m afraid a.s Mr Almirez Lave been took ill 
sudden. Leastways, there’s something wrong 
with liim. His bed have not been .slep in ; 
for, him not answering when I knocked Jiiin 
up, I made so bold as just to look in. And, 
sir, if you please, when I peeped into his 
sitting-room, there was him .sitting in a chair 
and looking that queer, sir, you can’t think ; 
and never turned his head, though I spoke to 
him. I got frightened, sir, to see him so, and 
thought I’d run down to you; and, if you 
plea.se, sir, would you mind just .stei^ping up 
to .see if there’s anytliing the matter with the 
poor gentleman ?’ 

Telling Mrs Placer to go for a doctor, I ran 
rap the staircase. I had an awful, undefined 
misgiving that told me .something had happened. 
What it was I dared not usk myself ; but I 
hum. 

The room up-stairs was still claik ; for the 
curtains were drawn across the windows, as 
they hud been left the night before, and the 
dayliglit only crept through the gajas in thin, 
glimmering streaks that fell along the carpet. 
Keeping my face steadily turned away from 
something that lay in a chair beside tbe table, 
I walked across the room and drew back one 
of tbe heavy curtains witli a rattle. The light 
poured into the darkened room, and I turned 
round.. 

Almirez was lying back in tbe cbair, his 
arms hanging limply from the shoulders. A 
hideous dark flusli sulfu.sed In's brow ; his 
clic!ek.s were imlfed and livid. The smile — the 
con.slant, graceful smile, that seemed part of 
his identity —was gone at last, banished by tlie 
! stern rigidity of death. His purple, swollen 
I lips were drawn back tightly over the shining 
tfictii, the teeth theni.selves .sliglitly gaping in 
tlu; gha.stly semblance of a laugli. His wide- 
o]}en eye.s, with all the looli of concentrated 
horror that was conveyed by tbe unnaturally 
dilated pupils, were staring sightlessly at a 
little wooden box that Murs upon the table 
be.side liiui — the box that still contained the 




figure of the golden llama — its lid removed and 
the paper wraprpings scattered over the table. 
Beside the box stood a stoppered bottle 
labelled Chloroform ; and a shuttei-ed glass was 
lying on the floor beneath the chair, where it 
had fallen from the nerveless fingers of the 
dead man. 


LITERARY RESEARCH ROOM AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 

It .seems to have been a much-eherished 
maxim with our forefathers that nobody was 
worth considering unless he could pay for con- 
sideration, and that it was far more important 
that one man iuve.sted with a little brief 
aixthority should make a small income out of 
some one or other public storehouse of infor- 
mation, than that its treasures should be open 
freely to all wlio wi.sbed to study tlieir contents. 
Tbe same spirit of thought which formerly 
permitted the verger of YTstmiuster Abbey to 
exclude all visitors from the fane unless they 
would pay a fixed entrance-money, operated vrp 
to tlie middle of the present century to shut 
up the A'ast collection of wills which had 
accumulated year by year at Somerset House 
against all except those who were u’ealthy 
enough to pay a fee on every document that 
they examined. Under these circunnstances, a 
general survey of the testamentary dispositions 
of any period, foi’ the purpose of fracing out 
developments of law, social economjq or family 
history, was only po.ssible at great expense ; 
and students are rarely wealthy. The result 
was that the large and unequalled collection of 
wills, extending over three centuries, and full of 
every kind of curion-s and intere.stiug infor- 
mation, was practically of no avail at all for 
historical or antiquarian purposes, and .seemed 
to be maintained only in order tliat a few 
fortune-hunters might be able to ascertain the 
value of some jmiticuhir fair one’s dowry, and 
that a limited harvest of fee.s might accrue in 
consequence. The absurdity and injirstiee of 
this system did not jirevent its continuing down 
to the year 1862, when in repdy to repealed 
appeals and remon.strances on the part of many 
savants of distinction, the aiuhorities determined 
to take some stej).', in a better way. In lliis 
they were hampered by a dislike to abinulou 
the fee-.system altogether. Some day perhaps, 
in a more enlightened age, it will be rfccogni.'sed 
that great national collections of this kind, 
.should not be used as a source of revenue, but 
should be opened freely to all classe.s regardless 
of their ability to pay. In the meauthuo the 
authoritie.s certainly made a great advance when, 
to use their own somewhat liigh-flowii langnnge, 
they ‘created the new .Uepartment of Lilemry 
Research at the Principal Probate Regisliy at 
Soinei'set House.’ 

Reduced to prose, this meant that they 
opened a small reading-room in the lui.sement 
of the river-frontage of Somerset Rouse, which 
would accommodate some six students at a time ; 
and here tho.se who were persevering enough to 
obtain admission were allowed to pursue Rlieir 
researches without any charge. As it was found 
that the number of applicants greatly exceeded 
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the iiL'r.oinmodution provided, the authorities went 
fnitht-r, aud opened another room which ad- 
joined the first, and the result i.s that at the 
present time some sixteen students can he 
uecommodated with sitting-room and sufficient 
space for their books, papers, and registers, to 
enahic them to pursue tlieir researche.s without 
crowding one another. E.-cperience, moreover, 
.=^hows that if the authoritie-s could see their 
way to opening another apartment of dimen- 
sii>n.4 equal to the two first put together, there 
would be no difficulty in filling it. 

■It mu.st not be imagined from this that any 
one can simply march into the Literary Eesearcli 
Room as if it were a Free Library, A great 
deal of formality has to be carried out first of 
all. By way of beginning, the applicant ad- 
<lre.«.ses a formal note to the ‘Pre.sident of the 
Probate, Divorce, and Admii’alt}' Division of the 
High Court of Judicature’ at ‘the Principal 
Proliate Registry, Somerset House, W.C.,’ iu 
which he gives a full account of liimself, stat- 
ing his name, addre-ss, profeission, the object for 
which iie wishes to undertake his researche.s, 
and the length of time which he thinks they 
will e.xtend over. With regard to time, it is 
a.s well to be moderate iu your estimate, be- 
cause it is ea.sy to get your order renewed if 
yon wish it. With regard to the object of 
research, it sliould be of a literary, antiquarian, 
or historical character. It will lie shown later 
' tliat investigations with regard to recent dis- 
'po.sitiou.s of property cannot be pnivsned in the 
Literary Rcrsearch Room, and that b}' no amount 
of ingenuity can this rule be evaded. Perliap.s 
it is'-the complete certainty of mere disappoint- 
ment aiwaitiug tlie impostor that renders the 
aiuhon'lies so ea.sy-going with regard to other 
matters, 'and iudii(:e.s them to accept the state- 
ment'; of 't|ie applicant with regard to himself 
without furiher inquiiw. The train of reasoning 
is no doubt bometlung after the following line ; 
‘X — — - (the ii. 5 jplicaut) says that he is a Master 
of Arts of Y — I'^iUniversit}’, and wi.she.s to make 
researches for iW literary purpose. If this is 

true, X is obviously a lit and proper ]3ersou 

to be admitted. If it is not true, X — — will find 
out at once that he has made a mi.stake, and 
the Literary Re.S(3arch Room will not Ite troubled 
with him again.’ Anyliow, the result of suii-h 
an application is usually the reeeijit by return 
of post of a ticket signed ‘Francis Jeune,’ and 
directing the admission of X to the ‘Depart- 

ment of Literary Inquiry’ for a certain period. 

The next step is to go down to the Litexury 
Research Room, carefully taking the ticket with 
you, iu order to make ‘axi appointment’ with tlie 
SuperiuLendeut — that is, to {i.x a date at which 
to begin your I'esearcbes. .ft must be thoroughly 
itndcr.stuod that you cannot Avalk in any day 
with the certainty of iinding a seat., a.s yon can 
at the .Briti.sh Mutseuiu. The accouxmodatiou at 
Somei’set House is far too limited for that, and 
the number of students is too large in propor- 
tion. Aixplieants have therefore to be taken 
in turn on different days, ami a book is kept 
iji which the Superintendent enters the names 
jmst as the secretary of a lawn-fennls club does 
for big courts. If the list is crowded, yon may 
have to wait for a week or more ; but you 
may rest assiu'ed of your dajq when once it 


'has been .allotted to you ; and, nioi'eover, the 
; Supei'intendent will alwa.ya book you for several 
I day.s I'luming, so that there nmy be some con- 
i tinuity in your work. 

j Tlie Literary Research Room lies in the south 
I block of the great Quadrangle, You enter by 
! a door in the south-east angle, and then de.scend 
a fliglit of .stone st.airs. The room lies to the 
south of the passage, and as there ai'e no 
directions to help you, the simplest plan is to 
listen for voices and proceed in tliat quarter. 

The two i'ooni.s open into eacli otliei*, and 
are praetict^ly one, though the division is di.s- 
tiuetly defiiied. The window.g look out on a 
deep xirea .some way below the level of the 
Embankment. The re.sult is that the rooms are 
by no mean.s well lighted at any time, and on 
{ gray d£iy.s theie is very little chance of being 
able to see to any purpose, unless you are 
lucky enough to have secured a seat at a 
window. The choice of seats, bv-the-bye, rests 
with the fir.st-comers, so tliere is a decided 
advantage in being early. Of course, if it is 
foggy, these uudei'grouud rooms are plunged in 
darkness, and the result is an illumination of 
Haring gas-jets, whieli blaze high up overhead 
without any alleviation of a globe or concen- 
ti-ation by a reflector. The work of reading 
page aftei' page of the queer and clunrsy writing 
known as ‘legal list’ without tlie help of a .single 
stop or break, by tlie light of a naked gas-jet 
poi.sed high in tlie air, i.s about the most trying 
exercise for the eyes tliat has yet been invented. 
The method of warming the rooms is, moreover, of 
an exceedingly primitive character. In the winter, 

I a large lire i.s lighted in the inner apartment and 
I bountifully supplied with coxil, until it some- 
I times liappens that the temperature becomes 
■ too warm, even wlien there is a fxust outside. 

1 The outer room, howevei’, is beyond tlie radius 
I of heat, and is, moreover, exposed to comstant 
inrushes of cold air from the stone corridor 
‘ without, whenever the door i.s opened, winch, 
'owing to the irregular arrivals and departnx’es 
of students and offieei‘.s, is usually prett}’’ often, 
j Tlie re.suU is that on frosty days tlie .students 
jin tlie outer room live in an arctic legion, 
I from wliich they ocea.sionally lly into the inner 
room in oi'der to warm their cold f)nger.s and 
.shivering frames at the lire. A sy.'iteui which 
coudeimis men to pui’.suo reseai‘che.s of an 
arduous character under conditions such as 
these can scarcely be regarded as ]3ci'fect. 
Wlien one cou.siders what might be effect ed by 
the introduction of a stove into each room in 
tlie place of the one tire, and by the lowering 
of the gas-jets and providing them with the 
ordiuui'y protection and reflection in use iu 
almost every office, it is a source of wonder 
that, after ,so many ycai’s of expei'ience of the 
defects of the existing niethod.s, it shoiibl not 
have occurred to the Superintendent or his 
assistants that almost anj;' change would be 
for the better. The fact is, however, that these 
officials have no chance of i'eali.sing the di.s- 
comfoi'ts to which the stadeut.s are exposed. 
The officer in charge of the room .sits iu a 
corner to the left of the fire, and lie i.s not 
occupied in deciphering antiquated legal writing 
against time. 

It is impos.sible, howevei', to .speak too highly 
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of the personal conduct of the officers them- 
I selves. The utmost courte.sy, the greatest readi- 
I ness to help or advise, are extended freely. 
All preliminary difficulties arising from the 
ignorance or inexperience of the intending 
student are swept away in a few minutes by 
the practised care which the Superintendent 
be.stow3 on. his beginners, and the assiduity 
with which he instructs them in the rules, 
which must be observed rigidly by all. 

The old law which struck at the very exist- 
ence of a student was that the use of ink was 
absolutely forbidden. A change has been 
effected on that point. It is not, hf-wever, per- 
mitted to make any tracing fi’om any docu- 
ment, or to use the leaves of the registers or 
calendars as a snjjport for the paper whereon 
you write your notes. If you violate this rule, 
you will be requested to withdraw at once, and 
your ticket of admission will be cancelled. The 
"object of this regulation is to prevent any 
injury to tlie registers. 

The genei’al rule with regard to hours is 
that the rooms are open from 10 in the morn- 
ing to 3..30 in the afternoon — except on Satur- 
day, when they close at 1..30. In the long vaca- 
tion, howevei’, the hours are sliorter. 'When a 
name is entered for a particular clay, the owner 
is entitled to the whole working-clay, and can 
arrive and depart when he chooses. The prac- 
tice of dividing a clay by allotting so many 
hours to several students is not recognised. 

The rooms are furnished with a number of 
heavy, old-fa.shioned wooden desk -tables and 
cane-bottomed chairs to match. In a corner 
by the lire there is a flat table for the Super- 
intendent. Over the mantelpiece hang.s a list 
of the calendars and registers which it is per- 
missible to consult free of any fees in- this 
department. The list ends with the calendar 
of a century ago, that is to say, of the year 
1795. The calenclars and registers which have 
accumulated since that date cannot be brought 
to the Literary Research Pioom at all. This . is 
the reason why thei’e is very little fear of mis- 
use of the privileges of a student. 

The majority of the calendars — that is, the 
annual alphabetical lists of testators — will be 
found on the .slicdve.? in tiie Researeli Room, 
and can be taken down by the students them- 
selves. A certain limited number of them, 
however, are not there, and the .student who 
requires one of these will have to make out a 
written demand for it on a printed form, wdiich 
he will deliver to a mes.senger, who in due 
cuiu'.se will bring the desired volume. When 
i by the help of the calendar.? yon have discov- 
ered the date of a particular will, it is neces- 
sary to make out a ticket of request for the 
register, and after a short delay the messenger 
will bring in a great heavy book, bound in 
rough leather and clamped with iron, which is 
j carried by a thick loop of leatlier attached to 
the side.?. Two of these volumes form a good 
load for one man. They are the registers, and 
contain regi.stered copies of the original wills. | 
Tlie- latter are never produced, and students 
have to be content with the copies, which are, 

; however, perfectly authentic, and much easier 
I to read than the originals. The bulk of these 
, regi.ster.s are stored in a series of rooms in the 


basement on the same level as the Research 
Room, and it is interesting to observe that 
these rooms are protected only In* wry ordin- 
ary doors, which are often left open. There is, 
in fact, no danger of robbery. The property is 
of no value except to an antiquary, and the 
enormous weight and singular !q)pear;iiu'(i of it 
remove all liope of getting it through the Quad- 
rangle, to say nothing of the gateway, without 
attracting observation. By way of a useful 
precaution, how^ever, agaimst the careles.sness or 
selfishne.ss of students, it is provided that no 
one shall have more than two registers at ■ a 
time, or more than eight in a day. 

At the close of the w-orking-day, the Bnper- 
intendent rises and observes, ‘Closing-time, gen- 
tlemen !’ and tlie sitting comes to au end. It 
is requested, however, that every student will 
sign his name in the book at each sitting 
before he goes away, in order that Ihe author- 
itie.s may he able to judge to what e.xtent tlie 
privileges granted by them are appi'eciated and 
u-sed. Perhap.s after another twenty yt-ars or 
so they will realise that the aiipreeiafciou i.s 
sufficiently great to warrant an addition to 
the accommodation, and an improvement in the 
arrangements for giving liglit and wariuth. 

A TRANSACTION IN GOVERNMENT 
PAPER. 

BY W. FORBES MITCHEBL, 

Aatlior of Reminiscences of the Great Mtttinn. 

In a previous article on ‘Hidden Treasure in 
India,’ reference was made tu the practice of 
natives gambling in Government paper. The 
wealthy banker, Lalla Muttra Per.shand, of 
Lahore, is again responsible for the following 
story, which he comsidered an e.xcelleut joke, 
and a .smart piece of financial .skill. ‘33o you 
remember some j'ears ago,’ he asked, ‘just after 
the withdrawal of the troops from Afghanistan, 
there was a great financial commotion in Calcutta, 
and Government paper went up all at once 
from about 98 to over .seven per cent, pveiniuui, 
whilst the paper markets of Bombay and Maura, s 
remained steady ? 

‘Just after the lust Afghan war, money 
bnsine.s3 was very dull, and certain Marwarees 
wlio shall be nameless, lindiug ordinary -specula- 
tions fiat, stale, and niqirofitable, hit u]jon a 
little plan of cau.sing some excitement in the 
Calcutta money market, and at the same time 
making a few lakhs for themsclve.s. The first 
act of the play w'as the arrival in Calcutta of 
a very re-spectahle-looking elderly native gentle- 
man, with letters of introduction to several 
native bankers — all forged, of course. This 
gentleman called himself Lalla Muthra Gass ; 
he was accompanied by two servants and a 
Marwaree dork, and he hired a temporary office 
in Sootaputty, and sent for a leading stock- 
broker, whom he informed that he had come 
to Calcutta as the representative of certain 
wealthy hankers in Uptper India, who required 
.several lakhs of Government paper for delivery 
about sixty days after date. .But the purchases 
were to he made very quietly, and on no 
account would any pureha.se be coiifiniied if 
made above par ; his employers being careful 
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for the Treasurer, wlio was on liis way to Cal 
cutfca on. most important business eoimectec 
with the Eampore State. A large house waf. 
at once hired for two nionths, and one month’s 
rent paid in advance. Carpets and pillows were 
arranged for, with writing desks for native 
clerks ; and a first-class carriage and pair was 
hired by the month from one of tlie livery 
stables for the Treasurer of his Iligiiness of 
Eampore, to be in waiting at the railway 
station for the arrival of the mail-train the 
following day, with several ticca gharries for 
servants. 

‘The mfal-train arrived ns usual, and, sure 
enough, there was the Treasurer in a flrst-elass 
carriage reserved for himself, and a second-class 
for his servants, Many .stockbrokers and others 
had turned out to see his arrival and lie was 
driven to the house hired for him with all the 
pomp of .silver chobdars, &c., running in front 
of his carriage. That day he rested, but drove 
out in tlie evening to hear the band, and to 
see the sights of Calcutta, having previou.sly 
given notice that he wi.shed to see certain stock- 
lirokers tlie following day. By thi.s time Govern- 
ment piaper was at a considerable preiuium, and 
many brokers were pressing on Muthra Daiss to 
cancel purchases, which he resolutely refused to 
do without instructions from his masters, AVhen 
tlie stockbroker.? next day interviewed the 
Treasurer of tlie Kawab they were surprised at 
his liberality. There he wa.s, seated amongst 
silken pillows, and smoking a jewelled hookah ; 
seven, or even ten per cent, premium was 
nothing to him; he was ordered to purchase, 
and purchase he must. His master was a hot- 
headed young man, who was anxious to stand 
well with the Government, and so forth. He, 
the Treasurer, had telegraphed suggesting delay, 
seeing the state of the market; but the reply 
was to purchase ; so what could he do ? The 
upshot was that the Treasurer of Eauipore 
engaged certain brokers to purdia.so Govern- 
ment paper, arranging to take deliveiy as the 
hoai’deil money would arrive in Calcutta and 
be made over to the Mint, because much nf it 
was citlior in bullion or in aucient coins, wliich 
Winild have to be ro-coined. The Treasurer, 
however, altliough very liberal on the part of 
Ins master, was very strict abmit a private 
dustooric for himscdf, wliich had to be paid 
before any pnrcliase was settled, 

‘By thi.s time Lalla Muthra Dass ha<l uLsn got 
telegrams asking liis advice as to the advisa- 
bility of .selling all hi.s purchases at a preiuimn 
for ready cash, rather than take ilelivery. This, 
after due deliberation and consultation with Ins 
brokers, he advised ; and a return fdegram 
directed him to re-sell and secure the difference. 
When totalled np, it was found that the Leila’s 
purchases amounted to over two and a half 
crores. But there was no diilicultj* in seliing iit 
' a handsome profit ; and as the Lalla’s masters 
, were liberal men, he treated the brokor-s liber- 
I ally, and the whole of his purchases were .sold 
' out before the evening of the following day, 
and the diireronce, amounting to over ten 
; lakhs, was paid to the Lalla, who then quietly 
' retired from the .stage, purposing to return 
I after the market should fall again to favourable 
I rates for invosLing. ]\reanwhile, brokers were 


men, would not, under auj’’ preteiiee whatever, 
eonfirm any pupcha,se above par. 

‘As Gfoveniment paper was then at about two 
per cent, discount, with a downward tendency, 
the employers of Muthra Dass, being liberal 
men, altliough strict in business, had given 
li ini power to share half the di.sconnfc of each 
purcha.se with the brokers, in addition' to liberal 
brokerage. So purcha.se.s went on for delivery 
by a certain date calculated sixty days after 
lijft arrival of Muthra Dass, and the market 
still remained Hat with a downward tendency, 
with many reports getting abroad, no one know- 
ing from what source, that still further depressed 
Government paper. Muthra Dass haggled over 
every purchase with an upward tendency of even 
one-sixteenth per cent,, but finally closed and 
clencdied the bargain. This went on for over 
a month. About twenty days before the date 
of taking delivery, Mutlira Dass received a 
confidential letter from his employers, which, 
after due deliberation and under the promise 
of the utmost secrecy, he showed to his 
Bengalee clerk, whom he had engaged on the 
recommendation of one of the leading native 
stocklirokers in Calcutta. The purport of this 
conruleutial letter wa.s to expedite purchases 
and arrange for taking deliveiy, if pos.sib]e, 
before the. fixed date ; if that could be done, 
tlie money w'ouhl be sent at once to pay for 
the paper. 'J’lie rea.son a.ssigned for the.se instruc- 
tions wa.s that the Government had got to know 
of a very large hoard of money concealed by 
the Nawab of .liampore, amounting, as report 
had it, to about twenty or thirty crores, and 
the Hawab had been ordered to invest the 
whole of this hitherto concealed hoard in 
Government paper at once, the interest of 
which was to be retained to meet the pay 
of the Kawiib’s Imperial Contingent to the 
army, and that such a demand for Government 
paper being made on the market would at 
once rahe the price to a high premium. Shortly 
after being outru-sted with this coufideutial in- 
formation, the Bengalee clerk was, of course, 
taken suddenly ill, ami had to get leave to 
go home, which was graciou.'-ly granted, only he 
’WHS cautioned once again before leaving to 
observe the utmost .seomc}'. But before he lia<l 
left the ufiico of Muthra Das.s many hoyrs, 
the money market was rising, and many brokens 
were ]mi‘cha.sing for other hnyer.s. The follow- 
ing day Muthra Dass received an urgent 
telegram that the Treasurer of the Hawnb had 
left by mail-train for Calciftta Avitli instruc- 
tions to pin‘cha.se Government paper to the 
e.-itent of twenty-five croreis, or two thousand 
live Innidred lakhs, no matter at what pre- 
mi nra ; and .should this become known in the 
GiiIcuLtu market, the Lalla must report hourly 
to his employers should paper go above par. 
Thi.s fcidegram was also shown, in the strictest 
confidence, of course, to the Bengalee clerk, who 
again became indisposed, and again got leave to 
go home ; and in a few hours the paper market 
W'a,s once more rising by leaps and bounds. 

‘The next morning an up-couutry man arrived 
by mail-train with letters to certain bankers, 
informing them that ho was the .serv'ant of the 
Treasurer of Rampore, sent on in advance to 
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puri^liasin”: on account; of the Treasurer wijlioiifc 
limit, ami so as his private eonunission 

was pail], he cotilirined every purchase. 

‘At length he gave out that prudence com- 
pelled him to cease purchasing till the first 
instalment of the treasure, which was on its 
way to Calcutta, should arrive, and be taken 
over by the Mint, and at the same^ time he 
received a telegram that the first instalment 
had passed through Lucknow by special train, 
and might be expected in Howi’ah by a certain 
date, ife issued orders to arrange for carts to 
take delivery ; and a certain nmnber^of men to 
assist the guards who were coming Irom Ram- 
pore with the treasure, to escort the carts from 
the railway station to the Mint, and he had 
several times visited the iMint himself, and was 
supposed to have arranged for everything. The 
next day was a native holiday, and the Bengalee 
clerks got leave, all except one, who remained 
to atteiid to any urgent ljusiness. During the 
ilay the Treasurer received an urgent telegram 
informing him that the ‘ special' bringing the 
treasure from Rampore liad missed the E. I. 
Railway down mail at Mogul Serai, and would 
be delayed there for twenty-four hours ; the 
Bengalee clerk was sent to corrntermand the 
carts for the railway station till further notice, 
and the Treasurer sent for his: carriage for the 
purpose of visiting a friend. Telling the Ben- 
galee clerk to attend office next day to open 
any telegrams, and if , they rerpiired immediate 
attention, to send them on to a certain address, 
the Treasurer of Rampore, with his silver chob- 
dars and his jewelled hookah, took Ids departure 
in his hired carriage, leaving instructions witli 
the jJjirim/i to open the office as usual for the 
Bengalee clerks the next day. He then di’ove 
him with his private secretary to Kalighut, 
where he dismissed the coachman with instruc- 
tions to be in attendance at his lodging the 
following night for his afternoon airing. So 
ihe Treasurer of Rampore disappeared at Kali- 
glu1.t — not to reappear in Calcutta to .this daju 
But many a Bengalee, Armenian, European, and 
Israelitish .speculator in Government paper has 
good reason to remember Lalla Muthra Dass 
and the Treasurer of Rampore !’ 

Such was the story told to me by Lalla Chow- 
ringliee Ball, and he evidently considered the 
wlmie an excellent joke, and that Government 
paper was invented for transactions of this kind. 


C; 0 N V E R S A T 1 0 N A L Q U 0 T A T 1 0 N S . 

By Charles Hussey. 

There is an old, a very old, tale told of a 
v'enerable lady who, after seeing the play of 
Ilmnkt lor .the first time, said : Ut is a very 
good ]ilay, as phy,? go, but it i,s made up of 
(flotations.'' Thi,s good dame, aUhough she was 
probably unaware of it, v.'as acknowledging, in ! 
a roundabout way perhaps, the indebtedness of 
our language to our national liard ; p)irase.s, 
sentence.a, and sometimes whole ]ine.s from hi.s 
xvi’itings, have; been crystallised, as it were, into 
colln<|U!al Englisl), and there are probably more 
quota tion-s drawn from the work.? of Shuke.^peare 
than from tho.se of any other author, ancient or 
modern. 


It is not, however, with quotations which 
are used as quotations, and are consequently 
dignified with inverted commas, that we propo-se 
to deal, but rather wutli .some of those phrase.s 
which by con.stant use have become incorporated 
in our mother-tongue, who.se origin some of u.s 
might not be able to indicate offhand, or which 
by popular error have beini wrongly assigned 
to this or that wuuter. Tor instance, Sam MAller 
(PicJcmck Papers) did not originate the expi-es- 
sion ‘ wheels witliin wheels/ as many .suppose ; i 
he used it, truly, but the idea is from the 
Bible (Ezekiel, x. 10). Another Biblical expre.s- 
.sion, which would hardly be recognised as .such 
at first sight, is ‘the skin of my teeth’ (Job, 
xix. 20). We are indebted to Cervantes for 
the pro\^erb ‘ IIone.sty is the best policy ’ 
{Don Quixote, part ii., chapter 33), while the 
familiar phrase ‘Diamond cut diamond'* is due 
to Ford, the author of The Lover'' s Melancholy 
(Act I., .scene i.). Altlmugh Sheridan’s well- 
known character Mrs Malaprop did ‘own the 
.soft impeach merit' {The Rivals, Act M., scene iii.), 
we must credit Shakespeare with the origin of 
the saying that ‘ comi)arison.s are odorou.s ’ (so 
frequently attributed to that estimable lady), as 
he puts the.se wmrds in the month of Dogberry 
{Much Ado About Nothing, Act IIL, scene v.). 
Ben Jon.son {Tale of a Tub, Act IV., scene iii.) 
and Butler Part I., canto i-Aline 821) 

both ‘smell a rat;’ and to Tus.ser, the autlioi* 
of Five Hundred Points of Good: Husbmidrij, the 
truism ‘ Better late than never’ ts due. The 
great Napoleon may sneeringly have called us a 
‘nation of shopkeeper.s ’ {nne nation houiiqi(iere), 
and have expre.ssed the opinion that ‘Providence 
is on the side of the big battalions but the 
first i.s borrowed from Adam Smith {Wealth of 
Nations, vol ii,, published in 1775, when NapKilcuu 
•was a cliild), and the .second is a plagiai'i,un 
from Voltaire’s letter to AI. le Riche, dated 
February 6, 1770 (‘Dieu est toujours pour les 
gro.s bataillons ’), ‘Though I say it as shouldn’t’ 
is used in .slightly altered form by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and afterwards quoted by Galley n 
Gibber and Fielding. King Charles 11. was of i 
opinion that a parliamentary debate in his n 
time was ‘as good as a play.’ (It woukl be | 
iiiLcre.sLing to kiujw wliat ]ii.s merry Majesty |. 
would think of our legislators of to-day.) For j 
‘imirdor will ouC' we must turn to Geoffrey : 
Chaucer, who in liis quaint spelling tells tis | 
‘Mordrc wol out’ {The N'onrus Preesies Ihle, 
hue 15058). When we say we will ‘leave no | 
.‘^tone unturned,’ we are quoting the answer of i i 
the Delphic oracle to the incpiiry of Pol3xrate.s v| ' 
as to the best means of discovering the treasure ■ 
buried on the field of Platea by Mardotiius. 

To ‘ make a virLuo of neces.sity’ is from Chaucer : 
{Knightes Tale, line 3044), but the phrase i.s uscol ! 
also by Rabelais, .Shake.spcare, and Dryilen. 

Few people, and surely no Scotsmen, will require ; 
to be reminded that Burns is re.sponsihle for . 

* Durance vile ’ and ‘ Some wee short hour ax'out j 
ihe twal,’ or fail to acquiesce in his (piotation 


Originally ‘Diamonds cut (liaiuoiids.* 
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(from Pope), ‘An honest man’s the noblest work 
of God but they would le-ss easily recogni.se Spen- 
ser’s (Book HI,, canto i,, .stanza 17) 

as the source of ‘tlirongh thick and thin’— an 
expression, liowever, which is to be found in 
many subsequent writers. Shakespeare and 
Swift both bid us ‘tell the truth and .shame 
the devil and a dozen autiums — Shakespeare, 
Spemsex', and Chaucer among them — hasten to 
assure us tlnxt ‘All that glitters is not gold.’ 
From Byi'on (a much-quoted author) we learn 
that ‘ truth is stranger than fiction V (Doxx. Jiian^ 
canto xiv., .stanza 101), and in the .same poeiu 
we find ‘The toc.sin of the soul — the dinner 
bell’ (canto v,, .stanza 49). ‘ Pi'oei'astination 

i.s the tliief of time’ occurs in Young’s Night 
Thoughts (Night L, line 393). ‘Fresh woods and 
pastures new ’ is Milton’s {Lyddas, line 193) ; 
■SO also is the phrxxse ‘That old man eloquent,’ 
that has been .so frequently applied to Mr 
Gladstone (Sonnets — ‘ To the Lady Margaret Ley’). 
Shakespeare make.? Ho.stess Quickly say that 
burly Sir John Falsfcaff has ‘eaten her out of 
house and home’ (Henry IV., Part II., Act IL, 
.scene i.), and we have the unimpeachable 
authority of the saxne great writer for .stxxting 
that ‘the devil can quote [cite] Scripture for 
his purpo.se’ (Merchant of Venice, Act I., scene 
iii.). Brydeti announces that ‘Men are but 
children of a larger growth’ (All for Love., Act 
lY., .scene i.), and bids n.s rememher ‘Deky.s 
are daugei'mi.s ’ ('ryninnie. love, Act I., scene i.). 

‘ Gvf-r the hills and far away’ i.s to he found 
in Gay’s Ih gym's Opera (Act L, .scene i.) ; and 
the .song, t(» whn.se welcome tune the dinner 
i.s u.-^lici'sid in at luo.'A naval amt military mcs.-^es, 
‘b)h ! Lift i iia-t bucf of Old England,’ is from the 
pen of Henry Fielding. Gray’s Elcyy in a 
(.'uitiifry Vhurehijurd is perhaps the most fre- 
quently quoted sliorl, poem in the hxngnage ; 
it is like the old huly’.s tkinilat, before referred 
to — ‘made up of quutation.s.’ ‘ Where ignorance 
i.s bli.s.s, ’Lis folly t'X be wise,’ is found in another 
poL-’ii by tile same xiuthor (On a Distant Prospect 
of .Eton College, stanza 10). 

‘ Man wants but little here below, Nor wants 
that little long,’ niu.«t be credited to Oliver 
Gold, smith ‘The Ilrniit, .stanza S), but the same 
idea i.s tn be found in V'onng’s Night Thoughts 
(Niglit 1\'., line lib). ‘’Tis disUince lends 
lUndiautment tu the view ’ was written by 
Tiumias Gampbeli (Pleasures of Hope, part i., 
line Tlj and lvcal.s’.s Eihlyiiiion contains the oft- 
quolwl lini', ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever’ 
(line i). T’o find the origin ®of the phxuse ‘to 
tux'u over a new leaf,’ we mn.sfc refer to kliddle- 
L> Silts Anyfhingfor a Cjuiet Life (Act III., scene iii.), 
find the title of this .‘fame play, by the way, 
U a not altogether unfamiliar expression. 

Example.^ .such as these might be multiplied 
almost imlefmiteiy to jxrove tliat many of the 
plu‘ase.s ‘ familial’ in our months as household 
words’ (Henry V, Act lY,, scene iii.) are of 
most respectable ancestry, but enough has prob- 
ably been said to .show that in our ordinax’y con- 
versation we frequently quote (unconsciously per- 
haps) some of the best writers of times gone by. 

We will conchnle with a sliort anecdote anent 
quotation. Slmke.speare has often been credited 
with knowing everything, and a Shakespearian 
enthusiast oiu-e .stated in company that some- 


where or other in his writings a qnotatior, 
could be found .suitable for every subject, ami 
for every condition and circumstance' of life, 
and further challenged any one pre.scnt to name 
any two .subjects for which an appropriate 
quotation could not be met with. One of his 
hearers, thinking that probably Shakespeax'e had 
never hail hi.s pliotngrapli taken (would tliat 
he had), or sent a sixpenny ‘wire,’ named 
photography and the electric telegraph, both 
essentially children of the nineteenth century. 
The challenger replied for photography, ‘ The 
glorious sun .stay.s in his course and plays tlie 
alchemist (King John, Act III., scene i,), ami 
for the electric telegraph, ‘ I ’ll put a girdle 
round the earth in foi'ty minutes ’ (Muhumvicr 
Night’s Dream, Act IL, scene i.). Hoxv fax’ the.se 
quotations fulfil the condition.s laid down, we 
mxxst leave our readers to judge. 


THE SIOK MAN’S DREAM. 

And there before nxe flashed a morning gleam 
(It was ixot like a diearti), 

A dazzle of light that overliowetl the sky 
And filled tlie sea ; and I, 

A city-toiler fallen in the strife 

That I could wage no more, 

I seemed the wreck and remnant of a life 
The sea luul cast asliore. 

Oh hut to lie upon tho.se sun- kissed samia 
\¥ith idle, restful hands, 

To feel the fre.shening xvind, to hear the sea 
¥ 7111 , spoi’, and call to me, 

Wa.‘j as tho’ heavem had dawned on earth at last, 

Or I to heaven were brought ; 

The city here, my life of all the past 
Dwindled to but a thought. 

There in the streets, I thought, the dull day long 
The busy workers throng, 

Whilst I . . . The waves broke nearer, and more near, 
And still I had no fear ; 

I yeax-ned to feel the cool, bright waters sweep 
Ahox’e me, hushed and high : 

For, when I gazed, I sarv in all the deep 
Only another sky. 

Then something stirred ; or was it you that spoke ? 

I starli;d, and awoke, 

And lo ! iny hands lay white and wasted yet 
On the white coveilet ; 

And here, about me, still this silent I'oora, 

Tho sluiiled lamp, the red 

Quick fire-flame darting lightning, s thro’ the gloom — 
And you be.side my bed. 

As .star.s at dawn, the dream.s that fill the diuk 
Yano xvhen we waken. . . . Hark ! 

LsTt a wind anxoixg the garden trees, 

That voice so like the sea’s ? — 

Listen ! . . . I have not dreamed. Olx lestful bliss ! 
The great sea calls nie now, . . . 

These are. its winds that cool my lips, and this . 

Its spray upon my brow. 

A. Rt John Aucook. 
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I R II E P E, E S S I B L E S. 

By !^Ith Lynn Linton. 

Who does not know tlio.se in’epres,sible folk 
wlio have no .re.spect for the decencies of self- 
control, no regard for the more tender restraints 
of delicacy, no careful hold on that golden 
treasure of Silence wlierein lies Wisdom 'i As 
impervious, to hints as i.s that proverbial blind 
horse to the wink and the, n(.ul, they take 
tlieir headlong way as though , tliey were , so 
many wild asses of tlie desert, , unl>itted, un- 
bridled, unguided. Blundering and obtuse, they 
crash, into the secret closets where the family 
skeletons are housed. Open-moutlied and with- 
out thought, they give to, the, world at huge 
the benefit of their di.scovery, and drag out 
into the light of day tho.se grinning atomies 
v’hicli they found comfortably covered up under 
the., dust of a generation, uudistui'lied and for- 
gotten, till now they have been resurrected and 
.seta-dancing once more in the ojien. Not so 
much incjiiisitive a.s without fore.siglit or per- 
spicuity, they teai- oil’ the pretty little silken 
liandagas deftly fashioned to look like ovnameiit, 
and come upon the sore they were designed to 
conceal ; which sore, because of the natural 
liavdnes,s of their hands and the clumsine.ss of 
tlieir touch, they ras^i and rub till the poor 
snfl'erer weep.s and vdiice.s. And all thi.s comes 
from that want of sympathetic imagination, 
that denseue.s.s of perception, which i.s character- 
i,stic of the tribe, and in no wise from evil- 
heartedness or bad intention. For these Irre- 
pressible, s are often as kind-hearted as they are 
clumsy ; and when they .subject their friends to 
roiture, do .so witli no more malice than there 
is in (.he eo]>ing-, stone when it falls on the liead 
of the passer-liy, and smashes him into eternity. 

(.)f the faintest echo of that proverb which 
foibids one to spea,k of a hempen roi>e in the 
hou.se where a man ha.s been hanged, our irre- 
jnv.s.sible friends are totally ignorant. Do they 
know a family whereof .some degenerafe member 
has gone wrong — jierlmp.s sufl'ered the penalty 


due, .say, to forgery, emliezzleinent, fraudulent 
dealing with trust-money or the likel All 
in good faith, and quite oldivioii.s of the painful 
association.s connected and aroused, tliey will go 
into a minute di.scussioii on the last analogon.s 
case, disputing the evidence, descanting on the 
enormity of the crime, delivering themselves of 
their opinioiLs as to the pnni.shmeiit due for such 
an offence — opinions sure to be Draconian in 
tlieir .severity and Rliadamanthine in their in- 
tlexiliility. In vain a more enlightened friend 
hints to them to de.si.st. In vain a more iiimlile 
wit strives to turn thi.s dangerous flow of talk 
into safer channels. ''The Irrepressibles blunder 
on, like bulls malring bavoc of the Dresden and 
the Sevre.s, lacerating the hearts they would 
not willingly have hurt for all the b,road, 
lamls of England. They see nothing, suspect 
nothing, have no consciousness of sin and , no, 
j thought of wrong-doing. When they are- 
A,roimced by tho.se more understanding ones, and, 
I .shown the enormity of tlieir blunder, they are, 
I nil in amazed wonder how they ever got into 
I .sucli a hole. Tliey knew, l.uit tliey did not 
' remember, tliey .<ay ; and for the hint.'^ and 

wamring.s so sulitilely conveyed, they uuderstond 
i tliem no more than the wool-gathering Avhist- 
j jilayer iinder.<l-ands the game when he does not 
j .see the call for titimp.s, ur read the .significance 
I of a ten played tim'd hand. 

: The Irrepres.sildes ru.sli into friendsltips as 

j into enmities, without solid grounds and on 
I the ].irinciple of the pyramid built point down- 
i ward.s. Slaves to their emotions as they' are, 
they give their wry soul.« to the treaclieroa^i 
and unloving, oiTering their hearts to all 
the daws about. , Unlike the self-centred and 
egoistic, who have no more spontaneity than 
an iceberg has of flauiing fire, (he TiTepres.-iiblc.s 
are spontaneous from head to heel— thoughts, 
actions, feeliug.s, all bubbling to the surface like 
one of tho.se inexhaustible .sjn'ings which mmt 
find an outlet iiu matter what may ojqiose. 
Love at first sight is their constant experience : 
riush marriage i.s their general portion ; early 





01 Mjny^xL. 


Hitd life-long (.oiiseiuii^u-N-' of the iisi- [ 
i.ikc tliey Uiive made follo'sv on the heels of their 1 
im‘iin,4'lem1e3H>s ; ami nil the world is tln-ii j 
taheu iuio their coiifuleneej ami made tree of { 
their si.lf-iui!ieieil suli'erings. They van iiu mure * 
i'(g(re.-s the desire to teli out their woes than j 
they eould eolili'ol the imjiul-es whieli led to ' 
them. The une is hut llie funveim* th the i 
otlioi, (‘Veil as Love’s shadow is Hale. Jv.s with 
tluir U'ouliles ^\i^luu the hoiiuN -o is it with ^ 
ilieir eumiiie'-, iheir guarn'ls, their 'ai'-under - 1 
stamllugs willioui. W!u ii an lrie]iii‘s.-ihle is iu . 
the midst of a .Mjeiul war, he ruslu'S hoi-fooi to | 
all his friemls and fi-'-iH‘ial( ", 'uahing his own' 
eu-^e good — till the oilier side is heaid. That ' 
othm’ sih' generally ](Uts a diilereni, eom[ih‘\ion | 
on the fai'h of tin- mutter; ami jierliajts the i 
irate Irrejiressihle lihu.sdf i.s ju'oveil iu the | 
wrung— -shown to he the uim to whom is iiwing , 
llie whole geruiiiiation, growth, liowering, ami i 
seeding 'uf the poisoii-phint. This is .sure to he ‘ 
hO wliiU he is a dour, smwept ihle, self-lormeut- ' 
i’ig ]iprsoii, who insults where none were 
meant, uiid slights iu tlie airiest nothings. For , 
this Millen kind of iiTeprt's.silijlity is as true 
to life as the moru I night ami hulibling, , 
iliti muvt* huoyaiit and gassy. And wlum we 
have dealings with llieae nuwxay-iempered ami i 
sn.spickms ti’i'C‘]n'essi)iles, we have a, viU'v fair ^ 
nothin ijf (.me uf the- ]iiiins of that )dah;l)olge 
wliere sinful ,sou].s rajiiale iu tonmmls tim 
e.i'iiue.s eommiMed in lh».' liesh. 

h'Vi']nv.'.dhie are the fomi-~aml foolish — lm]U‘s 
whieli have no inot-wurk in ]n'((hahility, but wliiih 
are Just possible without miraele, ami no more 
Hmi) this. As invprossible are tho.so oipially ' 
fuolidi fi-am n’hieli .see datigons wlioi'c none 
ox.hr, and destruction in the .smallest risk, 
thrtain people, mure espet.dally women, go 
through life iu one unending terror of evil 
(1 reams and fatal results. Vv’lien they drive, 
their hor-ses will ruu away, lame them for 
life, and sma.sk the carriage to .sniitiiereen.s. 
bVhen they walk, every lioneA old Joe going to 
and from 'his work i.s -a footpail with a liedge- 
.stake lieueatli his rag.s. When they .sit at home, 
llu'.y an; always smelling lire and hearing 
buiglans. When they travel by rail, they 
jiiala; more, miiv, of au accident, ihan of safe 
arrival at their destination. Fear domiimte.s 
them at all four i;orner.s. In the twilight, 

glio.-t.ly visitants pass and waver iu the c(tld 
gray air; at night, 'airy v'uice.s syllable men’s 
iiame,s^ and (‘all lu them fzpm the dejahs of 
111.' uuseeu W'orld. When the morning breaks, 
it brings presage of disaster during the day 
and idl this misery is a,s uneontrollahle a.s 
the laughter of a happy child, as the 3‘ain 
of a tro]>ical sky, as the frost of the icebound 
noitli, tSovei'iitid by their fears, thoy sufter 
in Iheir self-made, unsubstantial and non-exist- 
ent luferno, just as iheir brothers and coxrsins 
rejoicn in the fool’s paradise wdiere they have 
taken up their lodging — paying the rent by 
their rationality and good .wnVse. 

Irrepressible' iu familiarities, so fire these 
folk, in discussion. Nothing .stops tliom wlani 
they have a mind to tfilk, and for no one’.s 
o[)iiu()ns have they re.sjieci or consideration. 
At the table of a if(jiue Euler they will bring 
forward their .«tronge.st Iniperiali.st views : at 


that of a -launch Cons(U‘Vtitive they will 
iuhocate Home Kule and down wit'll the 

!lou.-(e of lad'fl.s, one man (mt' vot(g and a 
llg for that .--iake which once represeiued 
staltility. They talk loudly and they talk lustily. 
The bated luvalli ami tin cuiulcou.s phrase 
have no jdace in their controv'er.sial armoury. 
Had they mure reiictne.?, of manuLr they must 
needs have h.-,-. irrcjire.-.sibiliiy of nature— again 
that tlamc of lire not being the natural pro- 
duct of an iceberg. As with politics, so 
with ndigioii. An Irrejn'e.s-ilde us a ieligioni4 
is a lunuth' puiv and simple. A .second 'id ter, 
he carrits the Fiery tAuss through dale, and 
haiukt, and on to the tojis of ihe far-reachhig 
hills : <\r, as .buiny Heddes, he lling.s his 
‘(‘I'ccpie ri((ol’ at tlie head of the oliicialing 
miiiistcr, ami Idaspheim ,s .sucit doctrines as he 
may not like. If he does nut approve of what 
he Iieans, iri'e]irep.sible and incajiisideraie, he 
lashes out in disdainful contradiction, as if lie 
were ihe. only per.son wliccse opinions had to be 
coii.-iultefl, and the one whose inalienable po.s- 
ses.sion was tlie. Key of Truth. 'Wbatever is 
dili'ereiit from bi.s cread Is wrong, and wdiatewr 
lie thinks wrong he attaelos. His acquaintance 
i.s an embari'a-ssment at all time.s, but never so 
much so a.s wdien he .seek.s to convert and to 
ctaitroveri. to jiro.-elytiso and lu turn from the 
erior of tiieir jievniciou.s ways those who have 
been born and la'ed in liieir pricsent. faith, and 
those wiio liave. thouglit out the matter from 
ciid to eml !!nd slaial where they clu by force 
of vea, soiled conviction. The Irrepre.-isiblcs reck 
little of the.se reas(.med couvictiou.s. Their sole 
desire is to press iheir own views, no matter 
at what co,st or through who.so jiain ; and 
when they lun'e made some angry, otliers 
]>m‘]dexed, and all uneomfortahle, tliey think 
they have done their duty and clc, served well 
of their generation. A' hat a weariness to the 
tiosh are these irrepressilde proselytisens when 
met with, .say iii a hotel, or at a friend’s house, 
wliere you eaunov easily esea]ie 1 Are iln?}' 
^ Xonconfurmht.s, and is there a ilomnnist among 
tlieml Never flu liiey let the .sins and enors 
of tlie Eldt'r Church i'all into oblivion for want 
of routing out and setling in array, like .so 
many coeo-mUs tii be knocked down by a 
skilful hand. Are they Romanists in the midst 
uf Prole, rianis ? Then do they iirsht on the 
claims of Authority, Tradition, Hueeession, deny- 
ing the validity of all Order, s outside iheir (jwu 
pale, and refusing to the poor shivering .souls 
before, them so much a.s a shred of the, wedding 
garment. So with all the rest — thai wise 
liberality which allows to others the freedom 
and sanclit.y of conscience it takes for itself 
liaving no place iu the Irreprespibleis. lepeituiy 
of virtues. 

The TiTepre&.=ible,.< have no delicacy. We may 
take tliat as an axiom proved and .sure. If your 
nearest and deare.st have offended their sugeepti- 
hilit.ie.=, they will abuse them to your face, with 
unstinted nieasure and unrestricted bivadth. In 
vain your show of displea'^ure by glacial 
reserve or warm defence. Your Tnv]n'e,ssi]>le 
care.g nought for either attitude. Ho is as an 
elephant crushing down the young saplings — as 
a hard-headed dunce chastised hy a peacock’s 
feather. Full uf hi,s own wrung.s real or fancied, 
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sir/ said tlie doctor grimly. A¥ell, don’t you 
want to know liow any one else is V 

‘No/ said Wynyan coldly. 

‘More fool you. But I say, my boj^, wirat 
the dickens Lave you been about there?’ 

.‘Nothing, sir, but beliaveci like a weak idiot. 
Come, you wanted to know about the busi- 
ness.’ 

‘So I do, directly, But look here : you must 
have said or done something to upset little 
Renee.’ 

‘ I have heen hard at w’orlc night mid piayg’ 
said Wyn)^!!, affecting not to folloiv his friend’s 
ivords. 

‘ I was talking about South Audley, not about 
George Street, sir. You must have given Tier 
some terrible offence,’ 

‘I kept tbe men at work tivo whole nights,’ 
continued Wynyan. 

‘ I introduced your name three times over ; 
and, by George, sir, she nearly snapped my 
head off/ said the doctor. 

‘ And in anotlier fortnight, doctor, I shall 
have something to show the government which 
will keep them gniet for a time.’ 

‘ I said that you were my' friend, and I 
should mention your name as often as I 
liked.’ 

‘And then it w^ill give me an opportunity to 
get matters more aliead.’ 

‘ I never thought that she had so much firm- 
ness in her. Look here, Wynyan, my^ boy, 
wdiat have ymu done?’ 

‘And by taking on a couple of doaen er.-tra 
hands, we may recover a good deal of lost 

ground.’ 

‘It. must have been something that turned 
her. dead, against you, niy boy, for she finished 
at last with her face flaming, and by telling me 
that she must request me to cease uiy visits.’ 

‘How^ could you be so foolish, doctor?’ cried 
Wynyan. angrily. ‘ I must beg that you will 
not meddle in my aflaira if you ue-siin that we 
should remain friends.’ 

‘ Humph ! Between the tivo stools, et cetera.’ 

‘Keep to your medicine, six,’ said Wyumn, 
with his eyes flashing, ‘or to your own love 
affairs.’ 

‘Thank you, my boy, tliaok yon. Go on. 
Ouh’' remember that llie moral iulluences the 
physical a great deal. All rigiii ; iiu not 
offended.’ 

‘ No, .sir, but I am/ said Wynyan holly : ‘ and 
I wish you good-«,veT!ing,’ 

He strode out of tbe room, tbcu'e rvas a faint 
sound of rustling in the umbrella-stand, and 
directly after tbe lieavy dosijig of the door, 

‘Why, hang him 1 ho has actually gone !’ (uied 
the doctor, wiio had sat lislening : and spring- 
ing to his feet, he, rushed into the hall shouting 
‘ Here, hi ! 'Wynyan ! Don’t be a fool. Como 
back.’ But he was too late. Wynan had gone, 
jumped into the first cab, and ordered the man 
to cTrive him home. 

‘Bah! It’s a stupid thing this love/ growled 
the doctor, as he returned k/ his chaii', "‘Makc.s 
people as disagreeable as children getting over 
the measles.’ 

He poured out a gkass of wine, sipjjed, spat 
it out, and set the glass down. 

‘ Bah ! Corked !’ he exclaimed, and he tlunw 


fevered by that false wrath wiiicli comes from 
personal antipathy, they one and all pound awmy 
at that Kit of their present enmity ; and no 
bridle fashioned by man or luorality, by good 
manttei'.s or consideration, restrains them in their 
onslaught. Perhaps the nio.st embarrassing 
position that a man can be placed in is 
wdxen one of this blatant, noisy, and intemperate 
tribe falls foul of a near relation who, by his 
account, is nothing less than a scoundrel, wdiile 
he himself is Injured Innoceneu in person and 
a spotless victim of perfidy and villainy.. 

dn a line with him, if at a slighli«l_y different 
angle, stand tliose blunderers whose social mis- 
ta.kes are among the stock cl,iestn.ut3 of anec- 
dotists. ‘ That fat frowsy wouiaii’ — wlm is your 
wife ; ‘that jiaiufully hideous fool’ — wdio is your 
daughter ; your ‘ fisliy-eyed ’ husband ; _yoxu' ‘goat- 
like ’ father. 'Wlio does not know the whole roll- 
call of social enormities eommitted by’ those 
headlong Irrepressibles 'who neither read faces 
nor understand accents'? Indeed, they rrnder- 
stand nothing of all wdiich others take as their 
guiding prinei])le.s tlirougli life. They'' have no 
perception of the true shape or colour of the 
circumstances in the midst of which they stand, 
no prevision of conset|ue.nces, no thought of the 
future. Not looking before they leap, with 
shut eyes, and all imcouscious wdiere they are 
going or wdiat they shall find on the other side, 
they take the jump, and plunge . into that 
caldron of boiling waiter standing leady for them, 
or into the social analogue of that Serbonian 
bog ‘ wdiere armies wdiole have siuik.’ Sometimes, 
inefeed, they sufier a punishment so severe as to . 
prove tlieir virtual ludemption. Por . like the 
cliild wdio has burnt itself, and thus learns not 
i(i jtlay again with fire, so do the Irrepressibles 
at 'last learn a little caution and some reserve. 
All. action fur libel, for instance, is a famous 
] addle fur unrulv inquilses— as good as the old 
‘brauks’ wdiii/b tnmeil the ancient scold. And 
wluni our Irrejnesi-iiiles not oiife lose friends 
and lovers, oliend ivlaiiims, and are cut out of 
wdlis because', of their indiscreet utteiunces, but 
also have to stand in the defendant’s place in 
court, be, severely lectured liy the judge and 
cast in damages besides, tlien maybe they?' 
‘tak’ a thuclit and mend,’ to which a wmrse 
creature than tliey^ was once so powerfully 


oiiAPTmi xxiii. — r.uAivi’ sj’Rikes piust blow. 

‘ Hau ! Llmt’s right, bov : ghid yoa’ve come/ 
cried Uie doctor one ei'eniiig. ‘•Sir. down. Tell 
me Low things are going. You look tired as 


‘'i'heii tadee a glass of ifiai, Burgundy. It 
wdll put life into you. By the wa,y, I called at 
South Audley Street.’ 

‘Indeed? How wus iliss Bryiie ?’ 

‘ Bad : very bad indeed.’ 

‘111? I am very sorry/ said Wynyan. 
‘Terrilily liad. Her old com]ilaint;, Endoza, 
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lii.'. liulf-siiuoked cigar into tlie fire. ‘I’ve a . ‘All, tlien you knew?’ cried Brant excitedly; 
goi'd mind to devote the re,.st of ruy days to and old Hauiijer caught at the back of a chair 
iiiveuti<in. Why not a luediohie — ^jKXtent niedi- to .support himself. 

cine with ..the government stamp ? Drop.s to he ‘ Knew ? OF course tliey liad good I'eason to 

taken at the first sy.mptoms of a love-tit corning complain, but I can .soon .silence 'tliem now.’ 
on. tionsequenee, utter forgetfulues.s and in- ‘You hear, Hamher,’ .said Bi'unt hoarsely, 
diflercnce. That would be the thing. Wtdl, I ‘He say.s he knew all about it.’ 
think I’ll go to bed.’ ‘Of course,’ cried Wynyaii ; ‘and I tell you 

But Paul Wynyan did not go to bed for I am ready now to show their committee enough 

some hour.s. He .sat uj.i thinking, trying hard to .sati.sfy them of our hana fides, and let tliem 

to come to the conclusion that nature delighted .see that in a very .short time longer we .shall 
! in making her worst poi.son.s the most plea-siug have made up for lost time.’ 

lo ihc eye, and a.sking him.self why it was that, ‘You — had Ijetter read this commimica- 
knowing wliat he did, he .should still sutl'er tion, Mr Wyn\'a,n,’ said Brant Imskily, Imt 
I cruelly and tliiuk of Remie as she was in the tvyiirg to speak in a cold formal t.on.e. 
j pa^t. ‘ Certainly,’ said Y’’ynyan ; and he drew out 

The. comsequenee was that he was dull and a brief document l^eariug 3,11 official stamp, 
heavy when he called in at the office next read a few lines, started" violently, and then 

morning on his way to the work,s, and waited looked from one to tlie other, seeing Brant 

for about half an hour to .see Brant and report gazing .sigiiificautlj- at the old clerk, who was 
the }U'Ogre.ss at the factory. now gha.stly and trembling violently. 

But Brant had not arrived at half-past ten, ‘Gieat Heavens!’ ga.sped Wynyan ; ‘what 

ami after a few woivls with Ham))er, who wa.s doe,s this mean?’ 

<"rtg'U' to know how tlung.s were going, he r\’ent ‘ Har'c you read all, Mr M^ynyan said 

itu to the works, saying that he would be hack Brant coldly. 

at two, and w;mted to .see Mr Brant I.)aIton. ‘No, iiot v'ct. There matter enough to 

Punctual to the minute, he was hack in higli .stun in the tirst line.s.’ 
sjiirits, for the men were making excellent pro- ‘Ye.s,’ .said Brant; ‘Jiiatter enough to stun, 
gre.-.'j, .and, M’rapjxal up a.s he was now in the Go on, sir, please.’ y 

intcre.d of tlu.^ work, he felt more cheerful; Y^ynyan read to the end — it did not take 

ami, telling himself that work wa,s after all the. long, and then folded the jxijjcr, nqdaced it 
hc'-i cui'e for a mind diseased, and that he slowly in the enA'elo])e, and "stood with his 
iim-t (ind satisfaction and rest in carrying out eyes flashing and brow contracted, tap]>i,ng his 
the wishes of hi.s old friend, he hurried iqj- left Iiaud with the edge of the document, 
j-lair.s logo ami see Brant in. a more friendly ‘Their loiHsliips request an iiumediute. ex- 

. si)irit than had e.xisted in his breast for some plauation,’ said AYynyau, cpvoting from the 

time past. missive. 

On reaching the room, he noticed that the ‘ Yes ; an immediate explanation, Mr dYynyan. 
clerks were wTii.speriug togethei- and that You read — the plans and drawings have been, 
. Hamber was n(3t in his j)lace : but his coming copied, stolen, and sold to .some foreign govern-, 
had the effect of setting every one busy again, ment, ruining the iimmtion and e.xposing the 
and he afMres.sed the junior. liim to a dislionourable charge, and immediate 

‘j^lr Brant Dalton returned, Gibbs?’ he demand for a re.stitution of tire heavy sum paid 

said. down, and goodne.s.s knows what beside.’ 

‘Yes, 'sir. Mr Hamber is witli him.’ ‘Perhaps a prosecution foi' swindling— getting 

‘Something Wrong,’ thought Ywnyan, im- money under false preteuce.s,’ .said" JVynyan 
])ro.<scd by the young inau’s mauuer ; and after bitterly. 

a moment’s hesitation he went to the principal’s ‘ There— there must be some mistake; gentle- 
room. men,’ said Hamber feebly. 

‘Are you engaged— can you see me?’* he ‘Mistake!’ roared Brant. ‘ Mistake ; does 

asked. that look like a mivstake. Ctir.se the invention ! 

‘Oh yes, come in, Mr ^Yyiiyan,’ cried Brant I wish I had never heard it named. My poor 

I hurriedly. ‘No, don’t go, Hamber: you had rtncle must have been rnad.’ 

better .stay,’ ' ‘Leave your uncle’s name out of this discus- 

Wynyan looked from one to the other .sharply .sion, ffir, if you plea.se,’ .said JYyuyan .sternly, 
aft*'!' closing the door, to read blank de.spair in ‘No, sir, it cannot be left out of tliLs birsi- 

Mamber’s c.oimteiuiiice, and a peculiar trou])lod ne.s.s,’ cried Brant c.xcit(^d]y. ‘ Do you gra,sj>, 

ncrvou.s exjnvssion in Brant’s. Mr Wynyan, wbat this mi'ans?’ 

! AVhat is it?’ .said AVynyan. ‘Something ‘T do, sir, fully. The gnvermneni would nor 
! wrong?’ And the fir.st thing which oc’.curred to make .such a charge without good grounds. It 

! him as he recalled the hurried gossiping of the meairs I'uin and disgrace.’ 

clerk.s and dranglitsiuen, was that some defal- ‘Y’or.se, .sir!’ cried Bimit. 

I cation had been di.scovered. ‘Stop a moment,’ said \^''ynyan ; and he 

‘ Wrong? Yes 1’ cried Brant, after a gasp, walked back to see that both doors were closed, 
j ‘ Here, read this.’ ‘ It will be time enough for the whole world lo 

i ' He handed a great official-looking euvelo})ft know when it gets in the pajjcr.-— if it is not 

I to him ; and as he took it YNuyan saw that already on its way to their offices. Ntjw, if 

1 it bore a government seal. yon ])leose. You were .■-ayiug that it is wor.se, 

! ‘Oh, don’t you he uuea.sy about that,’ ho Tli(3re is no n'orse thing emdd luqqien to ns 

' cried ; and there was exultation in Ins tones, than ruin and dishc)nour, for death would be a 


■ i ‘Oh, don’t you be uuea.sy about that,’ ho ; Tli(3re is no n'orse 
■< ’ ' cried; and there was exultation in Ins tone.s. j than ruin and disho 

: ; , ! ' ^ came to kdk it over with yon.’ j relief.’ 
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the STOEY OF THi 

*I say, sir,’ cried Brant, who had Avoimd 
himself np to speak; ‘and I will say it in 
spite of your interruptions and evasions’ 

Wynyan started, for there was something in 
his rival’s tones which suggested a foul hkw. 

‘ I say,’ cried Brant, ‘ do you know what this 
means, and you try to shift aside my words. 
It means that we must have a traitor in the: 
camp.’ 

‘Of conrse,’ said Wynyan steriily. 

‘ And that traitor rnnst he Hand:ier, me, or 
you.’ 

‘I swear Ixifore my Creator, gentieinen, that 
I am innocent,’ cried the old clerk wildly. 
‘Oil, Mr Wynyan, sir, :for Heaven’s sake, don’t 
you think I would do such a thing.’ 

Wynyan. cauglrt (me of the hands extended 
to him, and clapped his left on the teemlding 
old man’s slioulder. 

‘Yon, Hamberl’ he cried, with a smile. 
‘You? Hold jamr tongue, you Eoolisli old man ; 
Avho coidd sus]:)ect you of such a tiling ?■ ’ 

‘Then, traitor,’ roared Brant furiously, ‘it 
must have been you.’ 

Wild with indignant fury, Wynyan raised 
his hand to strike the speaker down, hut 
Hamber clung to him. 

‘ Don’t — don’t do that, sir,’ he cried. ‘ Mr 
Wvnyan, sir, no one living could lielieve that 
lie!’’' 

‘ Thardc you, Hamlier,’ said Wynyan, calming 
down as rapidly as he had :flashed into rage ; and 
then :facing round aga,in, as Brant sjioi've once 
more, in a state of wild e.xcitement, hi.s hand 
to his brmv, and as if trying i;o recall thoughts 
which were escaping him. 

‘Ah, I remember now,’ he cried. ‘Wliat do 
they , .say—eopied and supplied to a foreign 
government ? Mr Handier, I call you to liear 
me witness about those plans,’ 

‘ I assure yon, sir, I ’ 

‘Listen to what I say,’ cried Brant. ‘You 
I’ecollect ray words to you wlien Mr Wynyan 
brought hack those iilans after taking ' tl'iem 
away.’ 

Wynyan started violently. 

‘ I said to you, “ He did not take them away 
to copy, did he?’” 

‘ I — I — hardly ’ stammered Hamber. 

‘Answer my (piestion, sir,’ roared Brant in 
the tones of a bullying cross-exainin;ing barrister 
with a hising case. 

‘Yes, sir; you did say something of the 
kind,’ faltered the old man piteously. — ‘But, 
Ml' Wynyan, i assured him that .such a thing 
Avas impossible.’ 

‘.Silence I’ cried Brant, Avith a malignant 
glittering in his eyes. ‘That Avill do, sir. We 
know noAV. The case is plain enough. GoAmru- 
naait may do its AVorst, for not a step will I 
stir. Bah! to think Ave should be brought to 
this,— Well, sir,’ he added .sharply, ‘is it to be 
South America or Spain? I .should adAuse you 
to try one of tlnmi Avhile your shoes are good. 
I don’t want to he dragged up as a Avitness at 
your trial. What do yon mean to do?’ 

‘I shall see,’ said Wynyan, looking the 
scoundrel doAvn ; ‘that remain.s to he ]m.n’ed.’ 

‘Of course. It is nothing to me, .so long as 
Ave are cleared here from the presence of a 
thief.’ 
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‘Thief!’ 

.But once moi’C old tiamher ckmg to the. 
upraised arm, and Brant had no need to use. 
the poker Avhich he had seized in his defence. 

THE STOEY OF THE SEWING- 
MACHINE. 

Although the seAving- machine ha.s not put 
an end to the slavery of the needle, and 
although ‘The Song of the Shirt’ may be 
heard to the accompaniment of its click and 
whirr, just as it was to the ‘stitch, stitch’ of 
Tom Hood’s time, yet has it imquestionabljr 
come as a boon and a blessing to man — and 
AAmman. Its name noAV is legion, and it lias 
[ had so man 3^ inventors and improvers that the 
present generation is fast losing sight of its 
I original benefactors. Indeed, Ave take the 
seAving-machine to-day as an accomplished fact 
so familiar as to be commonplace. And yet 
that fact is a product of as moving a history 
^ as any in the stoi'y of human invention. 

I It is the growth of the hast half-century, prior 
: to which the real sewing-machine was the 
' heavy-eyed, if not tireless, needlewoman, whose 
^ flying fingers seemed ever in vain pursuit of 
; the flying hours. Needlework is as old a.s 
; human history, for we may see the beginnings of 
; it in the aprons of fig-IeaA^es Avhich Mother 
Eve sewed. What instrument she used Ave 
know not, but we do knoAv from Aloses that 
needle.s Avei’e in use Avlien the tabernacle Avas 
built. Yet, strange to .say, it was not until the 
■ middle of last century that any one tried to 
! supersede manual labour in the matter of 
I stitcliing. It is said that a German tailor 
I named Charles Frederick Weisentlial Avas the first 
I to attempt it, but for hand-embroidery only — 

: Avith a double- pointed needle eyed in the 
I middle. This Avas in 1755, and fifty years 
I later, one John Duncan, a Gla.sgow machinist, 
I Avorked ont Weisentlml’s idea into a genuine 
I embroidering machine, Avhich really held the 
: germ, of the idea of the ‘loop-stitch.’ But 
I neither of these Avas a seAving-machine, ajul 
I before Duncan’s invention some one else had 
I bees seized with another idea. 

I ■ This Avas a Loudon cabinet-maker called 
j Thomas Saint, Avho in or eibont 1790 took out 
: a patent for a machine for sewing leather, or 
I rather for ‘cpiilting, stitching, and making shoe.s, 
I boots, .splatterdashes, clogs, and otheiv articles.’ 
■This patent, unfortunately, AA'as taken <mt 
, along Avith other inventions in Connection with 
I leather, and it AAna.s quite by accident that, some 
Wighty years later, the specification of it was 
j discovered by one Avho had made for himself 
I a name in connection Avith seAA'iug- machines, 
j Even the Patent Office did not seem to have 
kuoAvn of its existehee, yet noAv it is clear 
enough that Thomas Saint’s leather-sewing- 
machine of 1790 was the first genuine scAving- 
machine ever constructed, arid that it Avas on 
what is now knoAAoi as the ‘chain-stitch’ prin- 
ciple. Rude as it Ava.s, it is declared hj' experts 
to haAm anticipated most of the ingenious 
ideas of half a century of successive inventors, 
notone of whom, hoAvever, could in ail human 
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probability have as imich as heard of Saint’s 
, innchiiie. This is not the lea.st curious incident 
j in the history of the sewing-machine. 

In Saint’s machine the features are — the 
overhanging arm, which is the characteristic 
of many modern machines ; the perpendicnhir 
I action of the Singer machine ; the eye-pointed 
needle of the Howe machine; the pressure 
! surfaces peculiar to the Howe machine ; and 
a ‘ feed ’ system equal to that of the most 
modern invention.^. Whether Saint’s machine 
; \va.s ever worked in a practical workshop oi* 

I notj it was unquestionably a practicable machine, 

I constructed hy one who knew pretty well 
what he was about, and what he wanted to 
achieve. 

Now note the date of Thomas Saint’.? patent 
(WQO), and next note the date of the invention 
of Barthelmy Thiinonnier, of St Etienne, who 
is claimed in. France as the inventor of the 
sewing-machine. In 1830, Thiinonnier con- 
structed a machine, principally of wood, ivith 
an arrangement of barbed needles, for stitching 
! glove.s, and in the following year he Ijegan 
business in Pari.s, with a partner, as an army 
clothier. The firm of Thiinonnier, Petit, & Co., 
however, did not thrive, because tlie oimiers 
thought they saw in the principal’s inacliine 
an instrument destined to ruin them ; much as 
.' the Luddites viewed steam machinery in the 
j cotton di.stricts of England, An idea of that 
1 sort rapidly germinates heat, and Thiinonnier’a 
i workshop was one day invaded by an angry 
I mob, who smashed all the machines, and com- 
pelled the inventor to .seek safety in flight. 

1 Poor : Thimonnier was absent from Pari.s for 
thr'ee years, hut in 1834 returned with , another 
atrd more perfect m a This wa.s so coldly 

received, both by employers and workmen in 
I the tailoring trade, that he left the capital, and, 

I journeying through France with liis machine, 
paid Ills way by. exhibiting it in the towms and 
, j viilagfi.s, , as a curiosity, , After a few , years, 
i however, Thimonnier fell in ivith a capitalist 
j who .believed in him , and his machine, and was 
j willing to stake money on both. A partner- 
i ship was entered, into for the manufacture and 
sale of the machine, and all promised well for the 
' inuv iiriu, when the devolution of 1848 broke 
j . out, stopped the bu.sines.s, and ruined both«the 
inventor and the capitali-it. Tiiimonnior died 
, ill 1857 in a poorhousc, of a broken heart. 

This French machine Ava.? al.^^o on the chain- ! 
I stitch : pi’ineiple, but it Avas, forty years later 
I than Saint’.s. In between the turn came, about ' 
1832, one IValler Hunt, of Ncaa" York, avIio i,s 
' .said to liaA’e constructed a seAving-machine Avith 
■ the lock-.stiich movement. Some uncertainty 
' surrounds this claim, and Elias HcAAm is the 
! parson usually credited W’ith this important, 
j indeed invaluable, inAmntion. Whether Howe 
; had ever seen Hunt’s machine, avc know^ not ; 

: but Hunt’.s machine Avas never patented, .seems 
i ncA'cr to harm come into practical Avovking, 

'• and is, indeed, said to have been unworkable, 

: There i.s, be.'iide.s, in the Polyb.'chnic at Vienna, 

; the model of a machine, dated 1814, constructed 
i by one Jo.seph Madersberg, a tailor of the 
j Tyrol, AA’hicli embodies the lock-stitch idea — 

; ^A'ovking Avith tAVo threads. But this also Avas 
unAVorkahle, and Elias HoAve has the credit of 


Laving produced tlie first really practical lock- 
stitch .sevung-macliine. 

His AA'as a life of vicissitude and of ultimate 
triumph, botli in fame and fortune. He AAms 
born at a small place in Massachusetts in 1819, 
and as a youtli Avent to Bo,ston, there to Avork 
as a mechanic. Y'iiile there, and when about 
twenty-two years old, the idea occurred to liim 
at lii.s AAmrk of passing a thread through cloth 
and securing it on the other side by another 
thread. Here Ave perceive the germ of tlie 
lock-stitch — the two threads. HoAve began to 
experiment^ AAotli a number of bent Avire.s in 
lieu of needles, but he lacked tlie means to 
put his great idea to a thorough practical test. 
Tliu,s it slumbered for three years, when he 
AAmnt to l)oard and lodge Avitli an old .school- 
fellow named Fi.sher, aa-Iio, after a Avhile, agreed 
to adAmnce HoAve one hundred pound.? in I’eturu 
for a half-share in the inA^ention should it proAm 
a succes.s. Tims aided, in 1845 HoAve completed 
his first macliine, and actually made hinnself 
a suit of clothes AAdth it ; and this AAmuld be 
jmst about the time of TLimonnier’.s temporary 
prosperity in alliance Avith the capitali.st, Mogrini. 

Feeling sure of his ground, HoAA'e took bold 
.steps to ‘boom’ his invention. He challenged 
five of the mo.st expert scAvers in a great Bo,ston 
clothing factory to a .scAving match. Each of 
them Avas to .seAv a certain strip of clotlp and 
HoAAm undertook to seAA' fiAm strip.?, torn in 
halves, before each man had completed his one 
strip. Tlie arrangements : completed, the match 
began, and to the Avonder of everybody, HoAAm 
finished hi.s fi,ve .seams before the others Avere 
h.alf clone one seam. But murmur.? instead of 
cheers succeeded the victory. He Avas angrily 
reproached for trying to take the bread oiV of 
the mouth of the hone, ?t AA'orldng-nian, and a 
cry AA'a.s raised among, the, Avorkers (a.? it has 
been heard time and again in the history of 
industrial development) to smash the machine. 
HoAA-e, indeed, had xAAUch difficulty in eseaping 
from tlie angry mob, Avith hi.? preciou.?, , macliine 
under his arm., ,, , 

In HoAve’.? experience Ave tlui? see one parallel 
Avith Thimonnier’.? ; hut there AAms another. Tlio 
American AA^as quite as poor and resonrceless 
j a,? the Frenchman, and the next .stop in Huavc’.? 
j career Avas that he AA'ont on tour to the country 
'fail’.? to exhibit his macliine for a trifling fee, 
in order to kei,-]) body and soul together. People 
wc-ni in llock.? lo sea the thing as a idever toy, 
but no one AA'ould ‘ take hold ’ of it as a pi’actical 
machine. And .?n, in despair of doing any good 
, Avith it in America, Elias Howe, in I84G, sent 
his brother to England to .see if a market could 
not be found for the invention there. The 
i brother succeeded in making terms Avith one 
j William Thomas, .staymaker, in Cheap.?ide, Lon- 
don, and he .sent for Elia.? to come over, 
i The price to be paid by Thomas for the patent 
Avas tAvo hundred and fifty pounds, but HoAve AA'as 
to make certain alterations in it so as to adapt 
it to the special requiremouts of the purcha.fler. 
While engaged in perfecting the machine he AA'as 
to receive Avagos at the rate of three jiouud? per 
; AA'eek, and tin,? Avage he .seem? to have received 
I for nearly two years. But he failed to achieve 
: Avhat Thomas AvanteJ, and 'I'liomas, after spending 
i a good deal of money OA’er the experiments, 
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aljandoned tlse liking altogether. Howe was 
tlius a-strancl again, and lie returned to America 
as poor as ever, leaving ]ii.s machine behind 
him in pawn for advances to pay his passage 
home. And yet tliere were ‘millions in it.’ 

Tills wa.s in. the year 1849, and jmst about 
the time when Howe was returning to America, 
another American, named Bostwich, was sending 
over to England a machine which he had 
invented .for imitating hand-stitching, by. meams 
of cog-wlieels and a bent needle. And a year 
or two after Howe’s return, one Charles Morey, 
of Manclie-ster, altempted to carry oi^t the same 
stitch on a somewhat different plan, but 
failed to find sufficient pecuniary support. 
Indeed, poor M(.)rey had a tragic end, for, 
t-ahing his machine to Paris in the hope of 
finding a pnrcha.sor thei’e, he incniTed some 
debt ■which he could not pay, and was clapped 
into the Mazas prison. While there he in- 
ndk'ertently broke the rules, and was sliot by 
the guard" for failing to reply to a challenge 
which he did not understand. 

When Howe got back to the United States 
he found a number of ingenious persons engaged 
in producing or experimenting in sewing- 
machines, and some of them were trenching on 
lii.s own patent rights. He raised enough money, 
somehow, to redeem his pawned machine in 
England, and tlien raised actions against all 
who were infringing it. The litigation -was 
tremendous both in. duration and expen.se, but 
it ended in tlie victory of Elias Howe, to 
whom, by the finding of the court, the other 
patentees , were found liable for royalty. It is 
said that Howe, who as we have seen left 
Eondon in debt, received, before his patent 
expired in 1807, upwards of two million dollars 
in' royalties alone. 

But . ingenious men were norv busy in both 
liemispheres in perfecting rvhat up till about 
fifty years ago was regarded as nothing better 
than a clever toy. Besides Morey, the klan- 
chester man we have mentiuncd, a Huddersfield 
machinist, named Drake, brought out a machine 
to work with a shuttle. About the same time, 
or a little later, a young XoKingliam man, 
named John Fi.shei’, con.^tructed a macliine with 
a sort of lock-stitch, movement, wliich he after- 
wards adapted to a double loop-stitch. But 
Fisher’s machine wa.s intended rather for 
embroidering than for plain sewing. 

I’assing over some minor attempts, the next 
great development was that of x\llen Wilson, 
who, without having heard either of Ilowe’-s or 
of any other machine, constructed one in 1849, 
the design of which, he said, he had been 
juyditatiug for two year.=;. His first machine had 
original featurc-s, however much it maj" liave 
been anticipated in principle br' Howe’s patent, 
in Wilson’s second design, a rotaiy hook was 
substituted for a Iwo-pointed shuttle, and by 
other improvements he achieved a greater speed 
th;tu had been attained by otlier inventons. 
J.aler still ho added the ‘ fonrraotion feed,’ 
wiiich is adopted on most of the macliines now 
in general use. 

Thi.-r idea was an elaboration of a principle 
which seems to have first occurred to the nn- 
foriunalo Morey. In Morey’s machine there 
was a horizontal bar with short teeth, which 


cauglit the fabric and dragged it forward as the 
stitches were completed. It took nearly thirtv 
years, however, to evolve the : perfect ‘ feed ’ 
motion out of Morey’s first crude germ. 

While Wilson ■was working a^kvay, perfecting 
his now famous machine, an obsej.-ving and 
thoughtful young millwright was employed in a 
New York factory. One clay a sewing-machine 
was sent , in for repairs, and after examining its 
mechanism, this young man, whose name was 
Isaac Singer, confidently expressed his belief 
that lie could make a better one. He did not 
propo.se either to appropriate or abandon the 
principle, but to improve upon it. Instead of 
a curved needle, as in Howe’s and YTlson’.s 

machines, he adopted a straiglit one, and gave 
it a perpendicular instead of a curvirlav 
motion. And for propelling tlie fabric he 
introduced a wheel, instead of the toothed 
bar of the Moi'cy design. 

It need luirclly be said that the Singer 
machine is now one of tlie most widely kno-ivn, 
and is turned out in countless numbers in 

enormous I'actorie.s on both .sides of the 

Atlantic. It is not so well known, perhap-s, 

that Singer, who was a humble millwright in 
1850, aiicl who died in 1875, left an estate Valued 
at three millions .sterling — all amassed in less 
than twenty-five years! 

The macliine.s of Howe, YTlsoii, and Singer 
■were on the lock-stitch princijile, and tlie next 
novelty was the invention of Grover and Baker, 
who brought out a machine working -witli two 
needles and two continuous threads. After 
this came the Gibbs machine, the story of 
which may be briefly told. 

About the year 1855, James G. Gibbs heard 
of the Grover and Baker macliine, and having 
a tarn for mechanics, began to ponder over how 
the action described was produced. He got 
an Illustration, but could make nothing of it, 
and not for a year did lie obtain sight of a 
Singer machine at work. As in the case of 
Singer with TVilson’s machine, so Gibbs thought 
he could improve on Singer’s, and turn out 
one ]es.s ponderous and complicated. Ho .set 
to work, and in a veiy .short time took nut 
a patent for a new lock-stitcli macliine. But 
lie was not satisfied with this, and experimented 
nwfty, with an idea of making a chain-stitch 
by means of a revolving loopei'. Thi.s idea he 
eventually put into practical form, and took 
out a patent for the first chain-stikh sewing- 
macliino. 

Since the day.s of Elia.s Howe, the number 
of patents taken out for sexviiig-inachinos luis 
been legion — certainly not less than one tlion- 
sand — and probably no labour-saving appliance 
Las received moro attention at Vlie'^liands 
both of inventors and of the general public. 
Tliere is scaively a liou-seliolcl in the land now, 
however humble, W’ithout a .se^wing-machine of 
some sort, and in factories and warcliou.ses they 
are to be numbered by the tlionsamb Some 
machinists have directecl their iugenaity to the 
redaction of wear and leai’, others to the 
reduction of noise, ethers to acceleration of 
speed, others to appliances for supplying the 
machine in a vax'iety of ■ways, others for 
adapting it to various complicakd processes of 
stitching and embroidering. Skime users prefer 
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the lock-stitch and some the cliaiu-stitch priii- j 
oiplc, and each systeui has its peculiar advantages ] 
according to the character of the work to be j 
sewn. ■ 

Till', latest development is a combination of : 
botli principles in one machine. Some two ; 
or tliree year.s ago, kir Edward Kohler patented | 
a uuichme which will produce either a lock- 
stitch or a clmin-stitch, as may be desired, and 
an embroidery stitch as well. By a very 
ingenious contrivance the machinery is altered 
by fclie simple movement of a button, and (when 
the chain-stitch is required) the taking out of 
the bobbin from the shuttle. If the embroid- 
ery stitch is wanted, the button is tui’iied 
without removing the bobbin, and tlie lock- 
stitch and chain-stitch are combined in one 
new .''titcli, with which veiy elaborate effects 
can be produced. It is said that the Kohler 
principle can be easily adapted to all, or most, 
existing maclnnes. 

With this latest development from the 
ingenions idea of Thomas Saint, one hundred 
years ago, we leave the story of the sewing- 
machine, merely adding, in conclusion, that 
about two and a half million sewing-machines 
are turned out by the factories annually, 
and the demand for them increases year after 
year. 

THE MYSTEEY OP THE GOLDEN 
LLAMA. 

CITArTEH 111. — THE SECOND ANNIVERSABY. 

Is duo course there was an inquest upon the 
body of Juan Almirez. Mrs Placer, the doctor 
whom she had summoned and who had a.t- 
tended within a few minutes of my d iscovery 
of the body, and my. self were the only witnesse-s. 
I repeated what I knew of the liistory of the 
dead man, deposed to the fact of his dining 
out on the night previous to his death /with 
some feci entitle friends, and related (so far as 
I was able) the circumstance.s of hi.s coming in 
a few nanute.s before midnight and going up- 
stair.s to his room. He was not, to my know- 
ledge. in any difficulties or embarra.s,sment. On 
tlie contrary, he had always appeared to he of 
a- peculiarly cheerfrd temj)erament and in «asy 
pecuniary circumstances. I recalled the details 
of his barely convensation Avith me two days 
hefnre. his death, Avhoii he had di.scussed his 
]dans for the future and made the ajtpointment 
with me for the night of the twenty-.socond. 
In aithwev to a question put to me by one of 
the jury, I Avas quite certain that lu; Ava.s alone 
A\dn;'U 1 heard liiin come in and go up-staim. 
If there had been any one Avith him I should 
undoubtedly have noticed the .sound (d the 
additional footsteps. That concluded my examin- 
ation. Mrs Placer’s evidence, Avhicli folloAved, 
Avas maijilr formal. The doctor deposed that 
the appearances of the body Avere con.si.stcnt 
with poisoning by chloroform. Death had prob- 
ably taken 2 >htce about an hour or an hour and 
a half before he ,saAv the deceased. It aaus 
i3npos.sible, hoA\'OA'ev, to say Avith certainty when 
the fatal dose had been taken, a.s the decea.sed 
Avoald no doubt lie in a state of .stupor for 
nuniy hours before death ensued. Taking into 


j consideration the reported cases on the .subject 
I and the probable quantity of chloroform that 
j liad been saatiHoavccI, be .should imagine that the 
: poi.sou mast haA'e been taken very 'shortly after 
: midnight, if not still earlier. He' did not think 
, it 2K).ssible that the chloroform could haA'e been 
‘ aduiini,stered to the deceased against his Avill. 

; It Avas conceivable that he might have taken 
) it accidentally— -as, for instance,'” if he had lieen 
bin a .state, of intoxication at the time. Upon 
, the Avhole, hoAvever, he had no lie.sitation in 
.saying that lie believed it to be a case of 
’ suicide. . 

I The inquest Avas tlien adjourned, in order 
I that the police might make inquiries for tlie 
i relations of the deceased and ascertain witli 
1 Avhom he dined on the night immediately before 
; his death. 

I On its resunprtion it appeared that the 
j history Avhich Almirez had related to me Avas 
suh.stantially correct. He aatxs Avell knoAvn as 
j a traveller and a man of .science. His books, 

. 2 >ublislied from time to time, had attracted 
■ con,siderable attention. At the .same time he 
I Avould seem to luiA'e Ijeeu a man avIio had made 
.but few friends ; and a]qAarently he had no 
I living relatioii.s, either in Ecuador or in Europe, 
j Further, the jxollce I'eqrorted that they had been 
utterly unable to discover of Avhoin' the party 
of gentlemen who liad entertai.ned Almirez 
at dinner had comisted, or where any .such 
dinner liad taken idace. On the other liand, a 
Avaitor at a Bolio restaurant had Ireen inet .Avitli 
Avlio sti:'ougly believed Almirez to have, been, a 
man Avho had dined at one of his tables on the 
night of the twenty-first, sat there .smoklrig for 
some little time afterwards, and finally left 
about eight o’clock, after making inquiries as 
to tlie pieces Avliieh Avere being'" perfornied at 
I the neighbouring tlieatre.s. The Avitno.ss had 
taken particular notice of the gentleman, 'he 
said, becau.se he seemed in .such good humour 
and remembered the AA'aiter so liaMlsoiuely. . 

This strange piece of eAudence (Avhich I, for 
one, had no doubt aa'us ba.?ed upon , a mistake 
of identity) concluded the inve.stigation ; aiid 
the jury, after a .somewdrat lengthy deliberation, 
returned a A'erdict to the effect that the deceased 
had committed .suicide, but that there Ava.s no 
evidence on which they could determine his 
state of .mind at the time of the occurrence. 

During the interA'al of the adjournment an 
incident had occurred as to which 1 cannot bm 
expres.s nxy (lee|i regret at the c()Ui-,-i- A\hich I 
was tenqkcd to take. It nm.'^t be i’emembored 
! in niy extenuation that I Avas ^ulfering fcvcioly 
, at the time from the .shock of Almii'cy,' death ; 
I but I feel only too keenly hoAi' inadequate an 
excuse, that must seem for condiict Avhich (I 
I must eonfes.s) AA'as pronq-)ted for the rno,st part 
, by motives of .sheer eoAA'ardie(‘. IIoav teiaiblc a 
' puuisluneiit my Aveakness must sui-<dy have 
! brought iqjon me, but foi' the action of auulhi.‘r 
j person, Avill ajipear imreafter. 
j Immediately after Almirez’ death a A\'i!l had 
' been di.scovered among hi.s ])a]H'i's, dated a IVav 
' mouth.s back, and fqtpwiuting a.s liU executoi',s a 
, certain w<dl-knoAvn s<'ieutist and myself. By 
j this Avill he devoted the Avhole of hi.s ^troijerty, 
his colleetion.?, and his unpublished manu.scri]»ts 
i in specified shares to varion.s musemus and other 
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scieniitic institutions. It Wc'is during tlie exam- 
ination of Ahnirez’ belongings, ndtli a vieAV to 
the settlement of this di.sti'ibution, that my co- 
executor came across the l}ox containing tlie 
golden llaiTia. Some one— I know not whom— 
had readjusted the lid, and inside the box there 
still lay the card whicli Almirez had jdaeed 
tliere when he gave it into my hands: ‘For 
my dear and valued friend Angus Macpher.son. 
a' farewell gift.’ My colleague instantly showed 
it to me, with the/remark that poor Almh-ez 
had e\-idently desired to make me a parting 
present — a strong proof, he said, th%t his death 
Ijad l)een premeditated. In that instant I took 
the ste]} which I do not atterairt to defend. I 
felt tliat it was impossilde for me to exi)lain 
the true state of the facts ; I slirank .shame- 
facedly from a confes.sion. of my weaknes.s on 
that night ; moreover, I really desired to have 
something that ha.d belonged to my dead friend, 
and argued that it could do no harm to retake 
that wliich lie had already given to me. With 
hardly a compunction I accepted that view of 
the situation wdiieh was presented to me, and 
acknowledged that it did seem exceedingly prob- 
able that Almirez had wislied me to have the 
golden Ihuna. In that .same hour I again 
became its pos.se.ssor. 

I will .say in justice to my.self that it was 
not long before I became keenly sensible of the 
wrong that I had done in concealing my 
original renunciation of the gift ; but it was 
too late then to explain the matter. A.s time 
wore on, moreover, I liegan to consider that, 
repreliensilile a.s my conduct had certainly been, 
no great harm could come of it after all. I 
conceived a great fancy for the little squat 
image ; I liked to liave it on tlie table in front 
of me when I wrote ; my unreasoning terror of 
it wa.s a thing of the past; more than all, it 
reminded me of the dead man whom I had so 
dearly esteemed. And so nearly a year ptassed 
away from that night when Almirez had taken 
bi.s own life ; and meanwhile I worked hard and 
profited (I trii.st) b_y my o],)portunities, and began 
to advance a little at last in the exercise of 
my calling. 

It was about three week.s before the anniver- 
.sary of Almirez’ death, ,so far as I can re- 
member, that I became conscious of a relap.se 
into low spirits. I fell into a liabit of dwelling 
by day upon the mystery of his death, dream- 
ing of the livid dead face, as it lay back, 
sunken among the scarlet cu.shion.s, with painful 
iteration during the livelong hours of the night, 
recalling to myscdf again and again with hor- 
rible di.sf.iuctne.'^s the d^dails of thiit dreadful 
day. It was in vain that I laughed at my 
nervou.s fully ; it wa.s in vain that I tried to 
.smother the vague dread with which I looked 
ftu'ward t,o Lhc‘ twenty-first day of hi arch. At 
iei!gth--ahunt the middle of the month — I de- 
cided to try the effect of a change of my 
surroundings ; and, felling Mrs Placer that she 
might ex]iect me back again in a fortnight’s 
time, I shifted my fiuarle.r,s to apartments in 
a ipiieL .stre.ut in Kenniiigton, where, the broad 
roll of the miffy river and a couple of miles 
of jo.vilii)g hou,se-tn2)s lay between mo and the 
.-icmie of Juan Almirez’ deaf.h. 

There could he no doubt about tlie benetit 


that was wrought in me by the change. In 
one re.sj)ect alone I regretted it — and tliat re.spect 
the character of my landlady. Miss M‘Rae wns 
as slovenly a.s Mrs Placer had been near ; as 
untrustworthy as Mrs Placer had been hoiie.st ; 
as habitually intoxicated as Mrs Placer liad 
been rigidly* sober. It took me but little time 
to discover these characteristics. Under oilier 
circum.stances I should jirobahly have_ changed 
my lodgings yet once more ; hut, as it was, I 
decicled*” to . remain in my" present cpiartens until 
the end of my fortnight’s .seclu.sion. 

All rvent well rvith me till wdtliin two or 
three days of the twenty-first. Then iviy old 
uni“ea.soning terror.s began to return to me. 
Still I M’as able to keep them within bomuls, 
and it rvas Avith tolerable ea.sine.si3 of mind that 
I aAvaited tlie recurrence of the fatal da_v. I 
had determined how I .should employ it. I was 
going to take a long eountiy Avalk, to distract 
my" thoughts by" exercise, by tlie moving scenery, 
by the freshness and sweetness of the earth in 
its spring-time. I Avas going to tire niyxself out, 
to creep liome to Ivenningtoii at the close of tlie 
day, and to ri.se the next morning Avith all iiiy 
follies and my" fancies .shaken out of me, and 
my faculties braced uja to encounter a fresh 
day’s AA’-ork. Such AA'as the resolve lliat I had 
formed. 

The day turned out to be all that I could 
desire. As I strode through the erenvded streets 
that led toAA"ard3 the suburban rusticity of 
soutliern London, the suir Avas shining brightly 
in a limpid, cloudless sky, the morning air Avas 
cri.sp, and pure, and livening. As I entered at 
last into the solitude of the green, fields and 
Avindy commons that the builder’s hand had 
not then readied, all Nature seemed joyoiis 
with the iAromi.se of apiiroaching summer. The 
birds Avere tAvittering gaily from the tree.s, the 
fair green l:;ud.s Avere lAm'sting from their 
sheaths, the air AAms filled Avith an indefinal:>le 
sense of life and growth and hopefulness. Con- 
fronted by such scenes, my de.s]iondency' could 
not but yield. Hoav many" miles ! AA"alked that 
day I dare not .say; I have only a vague idea 
that for hour after hour I tramped alongv luxu- 
riating in tlie brisk, exerci.se and unwonted 
freedom, and that it AA"as only" Avheri the .sun 
AA"as' already" loAv in the pale sky", and the smoke- 
dome of London hung like a tiny distant cloud, 
that at last, after a hearty meal at a AA"ayside 
inn, I turned my .stepis toAAuntls home. My 
expiedient had pAjoved com pile tely siiccess.f n i, 
and 1 felt not a little sc-lf-sati.-.fied in having 
mastered iny foolish forebodings. True, as 
tAvilight fell on the broad Avhite road, aud the 
chilly Aviiid of eA'ening ro.se and sAAupjt nvei' Ihe ■ 
bare fiidds, I experienced some .slight return of 
my" iu)easine.ss ; hut it quickly passed aAi'ay, 
and, M'heu I drcAv once more Avithiu the region 
of the gas-lit street.s, I was feeling ouIa' the 
comfortable exultation of a man Avho i.s Avell 
satisfied Avith his dav’.s AA"ork. 

It was piast ten o’clock Avlien I reathecl the 
door of my" lodgings. I had stn]qAerl on ihe 
outskirts of Loudon to get some sip.iper ; and 
my intention wa.s to go'sti'aight to bed- -for I 
AA"as very tired— and .so sleep*' off the effects of 
iny long Avalk. 

I was stiunhling npi the narroAV .stains, Avhich 
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were but dimly liglited Ry tlie gas-jet above the 
street-door, when .t almost fell against the figure 
ol Miss ItBRae, She w'as standing back in the 
daikest corner of the staircase, wvhere it turned 
abruptly to the right — standing back so inoti on- 
less and so close against the wall, that it seemed 
strangely as though slie had wished me to pass 
her unnoticed in the shadow. As I paused 
nrnuentarily before passing on, she moved out 
somewhat into the light that fell from tlie 
nickering gas-jet, and I saw that her face was 
fhislied and iniffy. There was an odd look, 
lialf of fear and half of insolence, in her shift- 
ing eyes. Miss lilTlae had been drinking. 

I had already passed her on the stairs when 
she, spoke to .me. 

'I was just going to step out round tlie 
corner, to get a hit of something for breakfast,’ 
she said thickly, ‘if you don’t mind being left 
alone in the ’onse.’ 

The maid-of-all-work slept at her own home, 
a few streets distant. 

‘Very rvell, Miss M'Rae,’ I answered. ‘Don’t 
lie longer than yon can help. I am going 
straight to bed now. I shan’t sit up.’ 

She made no answer, but her eyes followed 
me np tlie staircase. My last impression, as I 
shut tlie door of my bedroom, was of a sodden 
face turned upwards in the gas-light and of 
those drunken eyes Avabching me to my 
room. 

It seemed ti3 me that I had .slept luit a few 
rainute.s, AA'hen I A\^a3 aAA'akened by a loud and 
eontinuoirs knocking at the street-d(,ior. Evi- 
dently Miss M‘Rae had loitered on her errand ; 
and it became my duty to go doAviA-.stairs and 
see who the imperion.s vi.sitor might he. I 
must eonfess, howcAmr, that the duty aaus so 
repugnant to me that I AAmted for some 
minutes before I .stirred, hoping in wain that 
I should hear the rattle of Miss M‘Rae’s key 
in the keyliole and the husky tones of Miss 
iDIlae’s voice speaking in the hall below. At 
last, as the knocking heeame more and more 
]icrsistent, I tiunhhid Avralhfully out of bed, and 
huddled on a portion of my clothe.?. Mliat 
Avas ray surprise, Avlien I glanced at iny Avatch 
iKiforc leaving the room, ti> .see that it Ava.« 
nearly tAvo o’clock ! ifiss M‘Rae must kaA'o 
been gone for rdo.?e niioii four hour,?. 

A gruff voice .saluted me as I ojxaied the 
.street-door, and a draught of cold air ran np 
the ].iassage. , 

‘IVell, J ’ope I’a'c been kept long enough 
.‘Standing here?’ the A'oice .said. ‘’EaAy sleepers, 
.se.e,iningl 3 g in thi.? ’onse ?’ 

‘Who are you?’ I demanded, someAAdiat 
savagely, for I ccvtaiuW thought the grievance 
Avas not wholly on his .side. 

‘ 1 )ne? a part}’ of the name of M‘Rae liA'e 
here?’ the voice Avent on, AA’ithout heeding my 
question. 

In the .same instant, hoAvoA’er, the owner of 
the A’oiee ansAA'ered it satisfactorily b}'' stepping 
into the doorAAvay, AAdiere I could see him more 
disiinctly. It Ava.? a con.stable, 

said, ‘Miss M‘Rae lives here, Wlmt 
do you AA’ant AAdth her?’ 

' ‘Nothing Avith ’er, sir,’ the man replied move 
civilH. ,‘tVe only Avanted to find out if the 


addr6.?s AA'as correct. That’.? all.— Might I a.?k 
Avho you are, sir?’ 

‘Certainly,’ 1 said, and I told him my name, 
‘I am lodging here,’ I added. ‘Miss M‘Rae i? 
the landlady.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed, .sir ?— Tlien I think a.? ’oav you ’ll 
’ave to look out for neAA'- lodgings in tlie 
morning.’ 

The man’s impudence a,3tounded me. ‘Why?’ 

I said shortly. 

‘Because the jiarty of the name of M‘Rae ’as 
gone and droAvned herself,’ he ansAAaired. 

‘DroAAmefl. heivself?’ 

‘Ye.?, .sir, droAAmed herself ! — ^IVas seen ’anging 
about Vauxliall Bridge shortly after elevein 
tliirty P.M. in a state of intoxication. Was 
cautioned, and told to go ’ome. Shortly after, 
a spla,?h Ava.s ’card, and on a boat being put off, 
the body Avas recoA’ered. The address liere aavis 
found on ’er. — I’ll be coming round again in 
the morning,’ he. added after a pause, as he 
turned aAway from the door. ‘Good-night, .sir.’ 

‘ Good-night.’ 

What AA'a,? there in these aAvful midnight 
hours of tlie tAventy -first of March that wa.s 
fatal to those around me? Was it a mere 
coincidence? If not, what direful agency Avas 
at Avork? A.sking myself these questions, I 
.staggered up the stairs and AAmidered into my 
stufljv _ Sleep Avas banished from my eyes for 
that night at any rate. I felt unnaturally, hor- 
riWy Avide-aAvake. Mechanically I lit tlie gas, 
and .sat doAvn at my Avriting-table., As I . did 
•so, iny eyes fell on something that Avas lui- 
familiar — a blank space at the corner of , the , 
table AA’here my letter-AAmght had stood. , TAe 
\ goMvn llama was gone. 


A W E S T E R N T 0 W N. 

The phenomenal groAAdh of towns and cities in 
the ‘Great We.st’ has for oA’er a decade been 
everyAAdiere a fruitful source of wonderment and, 
di.scus.sion. It is certainly an astonishing fact, 

I especially to the inhabitants of older and more 
I settled connti'ics, that regions hitherto nnkno'vii 
, cfui Avitliin a few A'ear.« he brouglit inside ilie 
.sphere of advanced civili.sation ; and the exist- 
ence of toAA'us made possible by the extraordinary 
i development of the snrroinuling re.sourec.=;. 
i The obstacles to city -building in a noAV and 
i little knoAvn country are evidently many and 
I cmbarraBsing ; and Avere it not that tlie projec- 
j tor.? Avere men of iron aa'III and .strong determina- 
tion, their efforts would he completely nullified, 
Cliief among the, difficulties to be surmounted 
are rough and impas.sable countiy, den.se fore.sts, 
rushing riA’er.?, complete isolation, reckle.s.s citi- 
zens, absence of laAAq scarcity of proA'isions, and 
no facilitie.? of traffic. The.se and kindred 
dilficnltie.? almost in,snperahle nnrst all he met, 
and are j pi’oving more eloquent than Avord.s : 
the por.se A’ eraiice and ‘grit’ of the Western 
pioneer. 

So many sudden transitions from priineA’al 
solitude to commercial activity have occurred 
in the West, that to relate half of them AA’ould 
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u voluuir-, and dainngG }ierliapp the repn- 
tatioii for veracity of iiie -wnter. For the pur- 
pose, tlien, of duscriljing tlie conditions of 
iVofiteru life and towns, let tlie liistory of the 
town of Kaslo, 3-.>ritisli Colunihia, snfii(3c as a 
fair sample of the remainder. 

'Wliei-e the city of Kaslo now stands, five 
j'eai's ago was a piece of genth’ rising alluvial 
de}) 0 .rit at the month of n river, undisturbed 
by anything but the call of the native Indian, 
or the sphi'di of the land-locked salmon in the 
lake befoi'G it. Kow, it is a duly •ncorporated 
city, with mayor, ahlerniGn, and letter.s-pateat ; 
and, v,-h;it is moro iin])ortunt, the natural ship- 
ping-])niut for tho ricli ores of the contiguous 
mining country. 

In the autumn of 1890, an enterprising mill- 
wright, attracted by the beautiful position of 
the site of Kaslo, settled on the ground a.s a 
«pre-emptor’ or first holder. A year after began 
the first ‘excitement’ whic.Ji led to the establish- 
ment of Kaslo as a place of trade. This •was 
tlie discovery of the ‘Noble Five,’ ‘Payne,’ and 
‘Washington’ mines. These ‘finds’ \vere so 
very rich in silver and load tliat the I’eports 
of them which w^ent abroad were at first received 
with incredulity. There were not wanting, ho%v- 
ever, men of daring who determined to enter 
the then term riicocntiia, and see for theni- 
selve.s if the country was as rich as reported. 
They returned to their homes, verified the news, 
and made immediate preparations to remove to 
the new Eldorado, as the camp wa.s commonly 
called, in the somewhat e.xtravagant language 
of the West. 

So anxious now did men becomo to secure a 
‘mining claim’ or piece of minei'al ground, that 
‘claims’ were ‘ staked’ vipon the surface of the 
seven feet of snow which covered tlie much- 
prized ground. A regular ininiiig ‘fever’ had 
now sot in ; and in the sju’ing of J89i’ over a 
tliousaml hardy ‘prospectors’ were in the moun- 
tains around Kaslo piL-kiiig and peering for 
hidden wealth. 

Up to this lime, one house— that of the. 
first hohler — and a few small log cabins were 
Llio only phice.s of abode in the newly ostah- 
lished town site. Put now, merchants, liotel- 
keepors, and others flocked to the place, and 
a scene of active hustle commenced. At this 
stage it was visited by ‘capitalists,’ who pur- 
chased blocks of city ‘real e.state,’ and secured 
control and intere.sts in the he.st mining prop- 
erties. This of cour.se marked the jilace and 
its mines as '’the seat of secure investment ; 
c-'inseijnently, it gi’cw and pros])ored. In October 
of tliat year (1892), a iiewspajier, its first edition 
coming out on silk, appeared, an event -which 
■was imuiediately followed by the. construction 
of a wugon-i'oad to the mines. 

Tho. history of the town from then until 
tlie acute stage of the .silver crisis wuis reaclied, 
Wiis one of -steady growth and expansion ; the 
building of houses and places of business being 
only limited by the_ supply of ‘lumber,’ I't 
should he .stated that in tlie West, all buildings, 


except in large citie.=:, are built of timhor, or 
‘lumber’ as it is locally termed. Tlie. town 
was now in the zenith of its glory, and day 
by day its population "was augmented by hun- 
dreds, "brought upon steamboats from the neare.st 
railway point. Tlie streets w’ere thronged witli 
people” -while the air wa.s resonant with a 
never-ending din of hammer, plane, and .saw. 
The tent.s pitched on all siiles ro.siMnlded tho.=e 
of an arinj--, and over every cam])-ru’e the 
merits of the ne-w town and country ■wem 
eagerly discussed. 

Witliin two years of the founding of .Ka.slo, 
there -iverc williin its confines .sixteen liccnse<l 
liotds and three public boarding-hnn.se.s : two 
large ‘dry goods’ or drainers’ ‘stores;’ four 
general merchants’, one hardwareman’.s, throe 
grocer.?’, and two furnisher.?’ jdaces of busine.'s ; 
two ‘ tinners,’ three tailors, five bakers, and 
! one brewer, two jcuvellcw.?, two bntcher.s, four 
lawyers, two chomist.% and two doctors; two 
now.spapcrs, one bank, one powder-factory, and 
a telephone and telegraph system. Hesides 
■were nmnerous other places of business not 
i necessary to mention, and three thousand five 
j hundred jicmons drawn fi-om every-where. Never 
j before was seen such an orderly, well-con- 
id acted mining town, for it -^va,? on British soil,. 
I and British huv must be respected, 
t Like a bolt from the blue came now the 
closing of the Indian mints to silver, as a 
' coirsequencc of the repeal of the Bland and 
Sherman Acts in the United State.?. This gave 
.such a .shock to the currency all the world over, 
that silver went still lo-wer than it already W'as, 
and almo.st immediately the effect was felt in 
Ka.slo. Here things at once assinned a serious 
aspect, and many became .so disheartened in 
this most -wonderful of silver ‘camps,’ that the 
populatio]], liitherto so ra])idly and reckle.?sly 
ri.siiig, began .steadily and sadly sinking. 

Hi.sfortunc.s, it i.s said, never come alone, and 
fho worst had yet to come to Kaslo. The tide 
had turned, and its .star was no-w in the de- 
.scendent. On the 2Gth of Feln-uaiy lS9-f a 
great fire con.sumod, de.spito the desperate efforls 
of its citizens, over half the bu.siue.ss por- 
tion of the town. But this wa.s not all. On the 
3d day of June following, a fearful vi.sitation 
of- storm and flood destroyed .some forty jnore 
hou.sc.s and home.s. The cup was now full, and 
the town, by the faint-hearted, pronounced 
doomed. 

As steadily as^the tide of immigration had 
streamed in, so .steadily did the emigration 
Ihtw out, until at the present time are left 
but five himdred men and women. Tiiese, 
W’itli true Anglo-Saxon perseverance, arc stcailily 
surmounting every obstacle and commencing 
anew the task of town-making. As a reward 
for their tenacity, while unremuiiorative propei’- 
ties in tlie ir.S.A. have closed, which will tend, 
to equalise the supply and demand, their ad- 
jacent mine.s have been found .so extremely rich 
tliat they can still be -worked -with a small 
profit, at tlie present extremely low price of 
■silver. 

_ To illustrate the sudden transitions from 
silence to .sound, from development to decayq 
! that occur in the We.?t, and prove how’- closely 
the conditions of life, even at .such a di.stancc, 
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ave interwoven ami in touch with the institu- 
tions and policy of the niother-country, no 
better example could be given than the history 
of the town of Kaslo. 

little church. The congregation, seeing him 
issue from the sacred door alongside of Jenny, 
immediately fell apart ; some hurried forward, 
some hung back, with the kindest sympathy 
possible, to allow of Tom offering his arm— at 
all events his company— to Jenny on their way 
back to the farms where they severally dwelt, 
and which were close to each other. But this 
consideration, on the part of the fellow-worship- 
pers in the church so agitated Jenny, and so 
alarmed Tom, tliat she ran and clung to the 
side of a »^armer’s wife going her way, and 
Tom turned tail altogether, and walked to 

Holne in a direction diametrically opposite to 
that which he must ultimately pursue. 

There can be no cpiestion but that, as a 
general rule, we are all inclined to believe to 
be true that which we hope to be true. But 
there are exceptions to this rule also, and pre- 
cisely Tom and Jenny proved exceptions. 

What wms obvious to every one else, what was 
certain to every one else, was precisely that on 
wliich each was sceptical. All the neighbours 
knew that Tom was madly in love with 

Jenny, and that Jenny could fancy no other 

lad than Tom ; that, not to put too fine a 
point on it, they were cut out for each other, 
and for no one else. But tins was what neitlier 
could be induced to believe. 

There was absolutely no impediment why 
these two should not be joined together in 
holy matrimony. The banns might have been 
proclaimed from the tops of every tor, and no 
one would have forbidden them. On the con- 
traiy, they would have bee)) hailed with accla- 
mation. The only impedi)nent existed in 
then)selves ; they would not come togethei’. 

Tom was an active, industrious man, a )ni)ier 
at Vitifer, who came up out of the .shaft, red 
and roisy in garb as well as i]i face fro)a the 
tin ore ; he earned his sixteen .shilli))gs a week, 
and had a little cabin of hi,s father’s con- 
struction in which he lived with his .sister, 
drear the King’s Oven, where in ancient days 
the tin was run into blocks and .■^lamped with 
the royal mark. 

Je))ny was the last i'einai)ii)ig maiden in a 
wooden barrack erected by the proprietor of 
the Vitifer mine, about which bari’ack a word 
must be said. When a new lease had been 
taken of the tin rights at the head of ti»e 
Wibburn, then a long shanty of wood, tanvd 
black, had been erected by the manage)', who 
had considei’ed that girls might very- well be 
employed in sorting ore. He had engaged a 
dozen and a half, and had lodged them in thi.s 
shanty rmder the supervision of a respectable 
matron. But the scheme broke down, because 
human blood is of the nature of quick.^^ilver ; 
the millers and the maid.s» ran together and 
made pairs, and there were mari'iage.s one after 
another, till, within a twelvemonth the .shanty 
was cleared of all the lasses except Jenny; 
and: the inatron had no other worlc to do than 
i look after Jenny, who of all girls lca.st needed 
j looking after, for .she ran aw;iy from the (n)lv 
)nan for whom .she cared, yet not half .so fast 

1 as he did from her. 

GREEN IbUSHES, 0! 

By S. Baeing-Godcd. 

Young- people — the rule is all but invariable — 
run together like globules of quicksilver. There 
is so mueh mercury in their veins, gravitation 
is so fundamental a law of nature. The diffi- 
culty is to keep them apart, not to bring them 
together. 

But human nature is capricious. There is no 
hard and fast rule with that; whatever general 
law may be thought to govern it, exceptions 
will be found, and among these phenomena — 
these deviations from the norm— -were Tom and 
Jenny. 

These were just the two who would not and 
could not be brought together. Their natural 
instincts, not inclinations, drove them apart, and 
not all the efforts of well-meaning friends and 
relatives, not all the thrusting and nudging in 
the world, appeared likely to give the impulse 
to these two to make them come together as 
they ought, and as they wished. 

There Was the oddness of the situation — it lay 
in the last words of my last sentence. As they 
wished. Tom had the greatest admiration for 
Jenny, but it was so e.xcessive that he was shy 
of being wdth her— he adored her, but from a 
distance ; and Jenny considered that there was 
■ no young man in the universe so far as she 
knew it — and she knew no more of it than is 
comprised wdthin the bounds of the forest of 
Dartmoor — no young man at all worthy of be- 
ing desired, like unto Tom, but then so great 
was her respect for him that— she ran away 
from him. If the twm passed on the highroad, 
an awkward salutation was all they accorded 
each other, a grunt and a slouch of one 
shoulder from Tom, a movement of the lips to 
. form the hvords ‘ How do y’ do, now, Tom?’ 
from Jeniqy, but not the words themselves. If 
it should so happen that Tom saw Jenny ahead 
of him, walking along in the .same direction, 
then not all the king’s horses nor all the 
king’s men could draw on Tom to hasten his 
steps and catch her up. On the contrary, he 
iimnediattdy jumped a wall, ran over a field, 
jumped another, made a vast loop of at least a 
; mile, always at the run, and came out on the 
road again half a mile ahead of Jenny. 

Now it happens that on Dartmoor there is 
a little clmreh near the Dart, newly constructed, 

' in which a curate ministers once a Sunday. 
Precisely because Jenny went there for her 
^devotions, not moved by any theological differ- 
ences and doctrinal scruples, Tom frequented 
the Bible Christian chapcd. He had on one 
i occasion been played a trick on leaving the 
n X— 
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Now Tom’s sister was impatient to get away. 
Slie did not love the life on the moor; she 
desired above all tilings to take a situation in 
Torquay, which is as lively a place as invalids 
can make it ; and consumptive people have more 
craving for excitement and amusement of every 
kind than those who ought to be kept from it. 
Such i.s hnman nature. 

The frolicsome invalid.^ who frequent Torquay 
have made it a very elysivun for house and 
parlour maids ; and Tom’s sister liad before 
her tlie golden dream of a lively winter at 
Toi’quay, and a sleepy summer ther^ when the 
invalids are depai’ted, and the servants have 
nothing else to do tlian disport themselves on 
parade and lounge, and to boat and carj'y on 
witii the boatmen and railway porters. 

Moreover, the matron at the shanty was im- 
patient. The manager of the Vitifer mine was 
impatient. The former desired to be in .some 
pro.spering concern, and not a failing one like 
the barrack for maidens ; and the latter did 
not see the advantage of paying and maintain- 
ing one whole matron, with expensive respect- 
ability, for the sake of one girl alone. 

Consequently, it would oblige and relieve 
three persons if only Tom and Jenny would 
come together. But they were willing and 
prompt to do — ■ju.st anything but that. 

Jenny was an orphan ; had no one to consult 
but herself. Tom was without parents ; he had 
no one to consult but hinuself. J l^Tiy the 
dickens should they not make a match of it V 
every one asked ; but no one could give an 
answer, except the captain of the mine, who, 
quoting Artemus AYard, said: ‘It’s downright 
sheer emssedness and nothink else.’ 

What on earth prevented Tom and Jenny 
from speaking to each other right out of 
their hearts ? Precisely because each felt so 
strange in hi.s or her soul, or heart, or mind, 
or all three together, that neither quite knew- 
what was the matter. Only now and then, on 
the still moor, when the sun %vas shining, 
and the blue shadows— -blue as cobalt — lay 
motionless on the distant hills, and Tom had 
stolen away from his mates to eat his dinner 
alone in the heather, did he lean his head in 
his hand and say: ‘Darn it all, I can’t get her 
out of my mind.’ 

And only wdien Jenny went to her bed, and 
laid her head on her pillow, did she sigh out to 
herself ; ‘ Oh dear ! I do like Tom tremendous !’ 

Each took the most elaborate precautions to 
conceal from other eyes what was in theirs. 
Neither mentioned the other’s name, and if a 
third spoke it out, then Tom or Jenny, which- 
ever it was who Imard the other .spoken of, 
had a ilutter of the heart, and a colour in the 
cheek, and looked away from the speaker, a.s 
if what M'as said did not interest at all, and 
yet listeired v/ith both ears. This went on for 
a whole year, and each conildenth’’ believed 
that, no one liad the smallest conception of 
the juve that comsiniiod each heart. But it 
wa.s perhaps that each rather overdid it that 
o.veiy one came to know of it. 

’rium, at once, all set to work to bring the 
two lovers together. Most earnest in her en- 
deavours was Joaniia, the sister of Wnn. At 
one lime she had disliked Jenny foi' no par- 


ticular reason, but now she cultivated her 
acquaintance, invited her to the cottage, walked 
with her, and wormed her way into her 
affection.s. Then all at once out popped the 
words: ‘I say, Jenny, you are cruel fond of 
my brother Tom, baint you now?’ 

— I — I Get along !’ answered Jenny, 

finshing to the temples. 

‘You need not deny it,’ said Joanna; ‘i 
have eyes as well as another, and I can .see 
it as distinct as I can the rocks on old 
Believer Tor. You ’re terrible took up wi’ my 
brother Tom.’ 

‘It baint true,’ an.swei’ed Jenny, tlie tears of 
vexation filling her eyes. ‘It’s a scandal to 
sa}’' such clrashy stuff.’ 

‘ It is true ; and what I know also is, tliat 
Tom worships the very ground you tread.’ 

‘That’s false,’ answered Jenny; ‘for he rins 
away from me wheniver he sees me, jist for 
all the world us if I were a long-cripple 
[viper].’ 

‘ He does love von, I vow* and px’otest.’ 

‘He’s got a queer way o’ showing it, then,’ 
retorted Jenny, and that was, Joanna was fain 
to admit it to lierself, an unanswerable ai'gu- 
ment against her proposition. 

After this conversation Jenny kept away 
from Joanna ; their frieinhship had had a douche 
of cold ■water thrown on it, and she xvuiild 
neither walk with her nor salute lier. As she 
said to the matron, Joanna had insulted her. 

After a lapse of tliree weeks matters were 
patched up between them, and Joanna again 
broached the subject. Agaiix Jenny refused 
to be convinced. As she said to herself : ‘ Y'liat 
am I? I’m naught But a pioor maid that ba'n’t 
got no: belonging.?. I ’ve been left beliincl "when 
all the other maidens got married, ’cos none 
■would have me; and there is Tom, as straight 
and stiff a chap as axxy in tlie works, and has 
laid by a lot o’ money, folks say-— and there 
aren’t one of the mining boys as lias inarried 
is fit to hold a candle to him. Git along -witli 
yourself for an idjot, Jenny, for tbinkin' he 
can care a fardin’ for you.’ 

Joanna also attacked her hi'other. ‘Tom/ 
said she, ‘here am I slavin’ as a nigger, and 
all for no •\vages hut pure love, and, as you 
know very well, I want to be off into seiw-iee 
to TorquaJ^ You are htdding ine here on to 
this desolate moor, -where one see.s no faces 
lookin’ in at the -^vinder but that of a bnlluck 
or a sheep or a JDartmoor colt, and I wants 
to be off — terrible. You ’re aged twenty-.seven, 
and ought to be married, a great hulkin’ cha]i 
like you. If you’d the feelius of a man, you’d 
die o’ shame !’ 

‘Shame at what, Jonah?’ He called her 
Jonah as the short for Joanna. 

‘A chap o’ twenty-.seven and not married ! I 
say it’s reg’lar .scandalous ; and all the county 
cries shame on you,’ 

‘ But wbo’d have me 

‘Why — bless the boy! — Jenny.’ 

Then Tom tnrne<l away from }ii.s .sister, and 
went out to wash himself of the pink soil that 
was on his hands from the tin mine ; and as he 
washed he said to himself ; ‘Jenny have me ! 
The prettiest, tidie.st, peartest [liveliest] maiden 
was iver seen since, Eve ! A, cliap like me-- 
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all iiiucky with chrome ami clay. Git along fall-rains come on, and I’ve borrowed Potter’s 
for an idjot, Tom, for thinking such things.’ wagon. I want you to go up by Cranmere 
This did not answer. Then the manager and get me ruslxes, green rushes, to have it 
of the Vitifer mine took the matter in hand; properly roofed in. It ought to have been 
so did the matron of the shanty. The muster done lust year, but there were other things 


said to one of tlio 


‘Bill ilawk, I wish you kl do 
and I’ll give you five bob.’ 

‘ Yes, sir ; wluit is it'?’ 


who was single : coming on, and there had bei 


me a favour, rain that the bogs were well-nigh impassable. 

But this year we have had such drith [dryness] 
that you can get out a long way. Potter can’t 


‘ Look here, Bill ; I want you to walk out let us have a man, but we are welcome to the 


that girl Jenny, gallivant xrith her a bit, wagon.’ 
and’-— ‘Yes, sir. I’ll do it. But I must have 

‘But, sir, I’m taking on with Mary Bolt, some one with me to load.’ 
down to Chagford.’ ^ ‘I know. Potter will let us have Joe 

‘Hever miud—only just for a bit. There is Leainan, the boy; he’ll do, 1 suppose.’ 
that confounded fool Tom won’t see that he ‘Oh yes; any bo^v, or girl either, would do 
must have Jenny; and if we can make him for that. It is oirly to pack the rushes in the 
jealous, it might work.’ cart as I chuck ’em up.’ 

Bill Hawk considered a moment and said: ‘Very well, take Joe.’ 

‘Ykdl, sir, if Mary Bolt was to hear on it, Accordingly, that day—a lovely day it was — 
she’d be in a, dowse of a rampage; but if Tom went to the farm and gut the cart, and 


But I must have 

let us have Joe 
, 1 suppose.’ 


you’ll make it seven and six, I'll try it on.’ Joe somewhat sulkily helped Ana to put the 

‘I don’t object to another half-crown, Bill harness on. The horse-— there was but one— and 

So be it.’ a wagon could never pass over the precarious 

On her part the matron invited a niece to and rugged track that was to be taken, 

e barrack, a very lively, dark-eyed witch ‘I say,’ observed Joe Learuan, ‘it’s Chagford 
a girl, and she brought her over to the fair to-da.y, and there ’s a circus, there is.’ 
tinge uf Joanna, who at once took to her and ‘ Well, wdiat of that?’ asked Tom. 

utrived means of throwing her and I’ujn ‘ Why don’t y’ go tiud see tlie jumpin’ 

gether, and the matron and her niece talked tomahawkini Injiaas, and the hostriches racin’, 


of a girl, and she brought her over to the 
cottage of Joanna, who at once took to her and 
contrived means of throwing her and I’ujn 
together, and the matron and her niece talked 


much of Tom and las nice cottage, and his i and tlic* piebald pony as sits at a table and 


garden, and his savings before Jenny. But 
this also failed. Jenny would not be walked 
out by Bill Hawk, wouhl not say a word to 
him ; and the niece had nut a chance with Tom, 


smokes? I Mould if I was you.’ 

‘ I have my work to do, and I can’t.’ 

‘ I ’d cut work if I was you.’ 

Tom vouchsafed no answei-, and drove out of 


who, if he saw her in the cottage, made a the farmyard and along the track into the 

run, and went off elsewhere. So passed another depths of the moor. 

year. The matron had given notice, and the ‘ Look here,’ said Joe, ‘ I can cut along over 

barrack was to be closed, Jenny would be the hill in no time, while you’re going along 

obliged to shift for herself, and whither should the way.’ 


she go ? Joanna had become desperate, pining 
for the frolics of Torrpuiy^ and had announced 
to lier brother that she had engaged herself 
in a situation, and that he must shift for him- 
self ; she was not going to be an ‘exile of 
Siberia,’ not for him nor any one— not another 
winter. If lie wouldn’t marry — ~ 

‘ Then 1 must take a housekeeper,’ said Tom. 
PI is sister stood back aghast. 

‘A housekeeper! You, an unmarried man! 


‘ Well, cut along.’ 

Joe disappeared. He did not, however, go 
over the hill, but slunk back to tlie fexv 
cottages near Yitifer, and came on Jenny. 

‘I fiay, Jennjg you’re a good ’un, you be.’ 

‘What do y’ want now, Joe?’ 

.‘Look y’ here, Jennjg I’m ol! to Chagford 
fair, and there’s hustrudies and jumpin’ 
kangaroos there, and a piebald pony’' as clriids.s 
beer like a ihh — and my’ master hev ordered 


A housekeeper ! GuodncteS gracious me ! wluit i me to load rushes out by'- Cranmere,’ 


is the world coming to?’ 

‘If .she’s old and ugly,’ prote.sted Tom. 

‘ No woiniui does think hej;self old and ugly. 
She will lay traps and snap you up. Goodness 
araeious rne ! Here’s a fine kettle of fish!’ 


‘Then I reckon you nin.st go.’ 

‘ No, [ won’t. But our cart be .sj^arted, and 
f want some one to take my place. Do y' now, 
tliere ’s a honey, Jenny. I know y<'U’ve a 
holiday, ’cos of the fair ; so you can, and it 


‘What else can I do?’ asked Tom despair- i ain’t fair a.s I should be made to M'ork, and 


ingly. ■.'.■■■ 

‘ Marry,’ answered Joanna. 

‘ It takes two to do that,’ said Tom discon- 

■..'SGlately..' :■■■" 


want to be off to Chagford, and you goc 
nothin’ to do, and don’t kcar about failing.’ 

‘I’ll go,’ .said Jenny, xvlio ',vas very good- 
natured ; but she said : ‘ Who is with the boss 2 


‘Yes, of course it does. It doesn’t take j Who’s going to cut the rushes'?’ 


three, nor four, nor half-a-dozen, but two only. 
Go and speak to Jenny.’ 

‘ Slie runs axvay from me.’ 

' Run after her,’ 

Tom shook his head and walked away. 
‘Tom,’ said the captain of the Yitifer mine, 
‘I xvant you to do a job for me tu-day.’ 


‘What’s that, cap’n'?’ 
AYe must have the s 


‘One of our cha]j.s,’ said Joe. He had that 
cunning in him which prompted him not to 
say that Tom was wdth the cart He knew 
tluxt, had he told the truth, Jenny would have 
been too .shy to go. ‘You’re thunderin’ good,’ 
continued Joe. ‘Now look here ; you cut 
along wi’ all your legs over that stretch o’ 
moor j'-onder, and you ’ll come down on the 


lied thatched afore the | other side upon the roadway' and see our cult 
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wi’ the grey mare, going out to the bogs about 
Cranmere ; you can’t miss it. PH give y’ a 
kiss and thanks, Jenny, if you like.’ 

‘ I ’ll have the thanks wi’ont the kiss, you 
monkey,’ said the girl ; and witliout .suspicion 
of deceit, away she went, singing like a lark, 
across the moor in the direction indicated. She 
went as the crow flies, ndiereas the cart had to 
go on a track that followed a valley and then 
turned round a long shoulder of down, strewn 
with hut circles belonging to an ancient settle- 
ment ill a prehistoric age. She had full three 
miles to walk before she could expcjiit to catch 
up tlie cart and the grey mare. 

As slie ivalked, wading through the heather, 
in every flush from carmine to palest lake, she 
sang for very joy of heart, and yet joy mingled 
with an indescribable yearning : 

‘I would I wei’o a sparrow, 

To light on every tree ; 

At eve, at night, and morning, 

IM liutter, love, to thee. 

And as the sliip went sailing, 

.So lightly I would fly, 

And perch me on the topmast, 

My true love thence to spy. 

" I would I rvere a gold-fish, 

And in the sea did swim ; 

At e%ro, at niglit, and morning, 

I’d follow after him. 

Then o’er the bulwark looking, 

He’d saj', “What see I there? 

A fish all golden, shining, 

Like a lock of my love’s hair.”’ 

She .stooped— at her feet was a clump of white 
heath— and she picked some and put it in her 
bosom. To find white heath betoken,? luck, it 
is said. Having arranged her little posy, she 


‘I would I were ;i flower, 

And in a garden grew, 

At eve, at night, and morning, 

'Whene’er my love passed through. . 

And if you plucked and wore me, 

Upon your heart I ’d lie, 

And breatliing forth my fr.agrauce, 

Upon your heart I’d die.’ 

She sang to a plaintive minor air— an air 
that was in itself full of tears ; and as she 
.sang, the sad words of the sad melody took 
the brightness from her mood and left a long- 
ing inarticulate therein. She surmounted the 
hill and saw the white mare gleam in the sun 
and the flash of the .scythe of the reaper who 
was to cut the rushes. Who he was she could 
nob discern, a.g he was on the farther side of 
the cart. . 

Hhe hastened her steps. She ceased singing, j 
as she had nob the bi’eath for it now. Presently 
she came up with the cart, and, still not 
seeing who was on the fartlier side, .stiicl : 
Mne has gone to the fair, and I’ve told him— 
little monkey — I’d take hi.s place. Is that you, 
ISimou Jofrrie.sP. 

’rinm Tom looked up aiul across the cart, 
and Jenny started back in dismay ; but so also 
did Tout. 

I’ciu was angiy ; he thouglit a trick had 
been played on him, Jenny was ashamed ; she 
thought Tom would consider imr port, forward. 
X3' 1 — 


So they walked along, one on e;ich .side of 
the cart, neither speaking. 

That was a long, tedious journey. The curt 
bounced about like a l)out in a ehortpiug oca. 
Of road there was absolutely none. The wheid 
on this .side bounced over a groat .stone, then 
that on the other was lieav^^d up over a hum- 
uiock of turf. Wretched as the track wa.s, it 
was an old one. ,A.s Tom vvallmd along with 
his eyes on the ground, lie .saw w.iinething, 
stooped, and picked n[) a flint arrow-he.ad — a 
thunderbolt, he regarded it — and put it in his 
pocket. To find a tliuuderbult i.s as .sure a 
Yirognostic of good - luck a.s to dLscover white 
heath. 

At length at noon tho great desolate dark 
waste was reached where the rushes ■were to 
be cut. Eeforc beginning operations, Tom 
unharnessed the horse, and then returning to a 
nodule of dry peat at some little distance, to 
the right of the statiunary cart, pulled out hi.s 
lunch, sat down, and began to eat. 

Jenny had not brought any food with her. 
In tlie huiTy of stiirtinp; she laid forgotten to 
provide herself. She withdrew to some little 
distance to the left of the cart, found a tuft of 
rushes, and sat down, on that and. folded her 
hands. 

Tom had eaten the greater part of his pasty 
before he looked in her direction. The i;ai't 
was between them, but by leaning backward.? 
he could, just see her across the Ijacfc of the 
cart-wheels. Then he observed that she was 
fasting. He got up, went to the cart, and 
taking out a little white bag, carried it to her 
and said : ‘Here’s Joe Leaman’s dinner j eat 
that.’ Then hastily he retired to his fo,i'mer 
po.sition, or rather to his former place, not 
poisitiun, for he altered the latter. Instead of 
.sitting sideways, he turned his back on the 
cart, and of course thereby turned his bade 
also on Jenny. 

So he munched on. In the great desolate 
swamp at the spring head of the river was no 
pure, no potable rvatei', but Tom had bi'oiight 
w'ith him a flask of cold tea. If be had not 
taken this with him, wdiat would he have done T 
How could he have gulped down his dry 
pasty? 

Now turning his head over hi.s shoulder, he 
looked to see what Jenny -was doing u>r lack 
of water. He couldn’t see, because the curt 
was in the way, so he came up to the cart and 
peeped cautiously |i'om behind it, and saw that 
she was quite unable to proceed with a, very- 
dry hunch of saffron cake. After some hesi- 
tation, he took up a piece of feathery nio.ss, 
wiped the mouth of his bottle, and werit over 
to the girl, handed it to her witli a — ‘There: 
pull aivay ; ’tis tea,’ and tlien turned and 
iled. Ten minutes later he streU-hod Iiinisolf, 
took his scythe, and began to reap down green 
rushes ; and as he reaped he sang : ■ ■ 

‘Don’t y’ go a-rnsliiiig, inuids, in May, 

Don’t y’ go a-i-usliing, maids, I say. 

Don’t y’ go a-rusMiig, , 

Oi’ you’ll get a l)ru.diin"-, 

Gather up your rushes, and go away.’ 

I-Ie sang defiantly, to show that he was not 
thinking of Jenny or of any one else. 

After he had been engaged .some time in 
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cutting, Jenny came £ind bound np in bundles 
the gceen ruslies lie liad cut, but al\va,ys at a 
considerable distance fi'otn liiui, and ever as lie 
weal ahead he sang out : 

‘Don’t y’ go a-rusliing, 

Or you ’ll get a brushing, 

Gather up your rushes, and go aivay,’ 

with great emphasis on the (jo away. 

At last sufficient liad been cut and bound to 
fill the cart, and then Tom harnessed the grey 
mare and put her in between the shafts, "and 
drove her along to where lay the little bundles. 

Then with a Jerk of the , cliin and a .sign 
with his thumb, Tom indicated to Jennj* "to 
get into the cart, wbicb she would not do till 
.she had re.stored to him his bottle of cold tea, 
in which was -some still left ; and of tbi.s Tom 
at once took a pull without wiping the month 
with moss, and then, blushed up to tlie roots 
of his hair, fearing lest Jenny should have 
sm-ii him and read the thoughte of his heart, 
that he was putting his lips where had been 
hers— and was happy. 

All went on very silently, the loading with 
ru-slies, and the arranging them in the cart. Tom 
considered how many ‘niches’ (bundles) of rushes 
would be required for the thatch. He had i 

been told, tilid he now took more lest the 
thatche.s should fall short aiul it would be 
iiecejssar}'" to come out to the mere for more. 

The cart was piled up high, and on the top 
of the pile of green rushes sat Jenny, by her 
weight to bold them in place. It was true a 
rope was slung across, but the ‘niches’ were so 
short that it could luirdly nip them all. It 
was nece.s.sary that some one should be in the 
cart to keep them in place. Then ‘Gee up, 
old grey !’ called Tom, and they started on 
the return jburney. 

All went well for some while, slow Indeed, 
b\it withovrt accident, so long as the track lay 
over heather and moss. But when tlie tracks 
became deeper and revealed gravel and white 
lumps of granite, then the oscillation was 
great, and tlie ; voyage attended with danger, 
not only to the cart, but also to its lading. 
All at once, down went one wheel on the side 
opposite to Tom, and be thouglit the cart and 
all its contents must capsize. " 

Quick as thought, he dived under the cart 
and came up on the farther .side, jmst as the 
whole |)ile of rushes tilted over, and with it 
Jenny, who was on the top. Beyond, at liis 
back, 'iva.s a hog-— profDund~freacheroii.s. In the 
terror of the moment, in bi.s impossibility to 
escape, Tom remained whvire be was, held ont 
hi-s arms, and into them fell Jenny, and with 
lier and over her and him poured the green 
: rushe.s, burying them and almost smothering 
them. 

But with a struggle, up through the. rush 
‘niches’ came the two heads of Tom and 
Jenny; and odd enough to relate, Jenny in 
her alarm had thrown her anus round Tom’s 
neck, and Tom had Jenny fai^t in bis arm-s. 

‘Lor’ a-mussy, Jenny!’ .said Tom. 

‘lYell, I never, Tom !’ .said Jenny. 

The moor folk who had been to Cliagford 
fair, and had seen the circu.s, the o.striche.s, the 
■tomahawking Indians, the piebald pony that 


smoked a pipe and drank beer, and paid .six- 
pence for the privilege, on their return in the 
evening saw a still more intere-sting and novel 
sight, for which they paid nothing. Tlii.s was 
none other than Tom and Jenny coming off 
the moor walking hand in hand, talking to 
each other so hard that they heard not' nor 
saw the number of people collected on the 
road to observe them and comment on the 
sight. 

They had been brought together at last, and 
now could not have enough of each other. The 
rmshes clid^it. 

I knew Tom and Jenny some years later, 
when Tom and Jenny were no more two, but 
one flesh ; and I never knew, nor could hear 
tell that they ever had any difference with 
each other, except over this one thing. 

‘You know, Jenny,’ said Tom, ‘’twa.s you 
jumped into my arms.’ 

‘ Now, how can you, Tom !’ answered Jenny. 
‘You went under the cart, so mad was you to 
catch ho’nd o’ me.’ 

‘I — it w'as the rushes I wor thinking on.’ 

‘And I — I were tum’led down b}’- the rushe.s.’ 

‘ Well,’ .said Tom— and I was told that the 
little altercation always concluded in this way 
— ‘well, Jenny, there was a power o’ folLs ; 
there wa.s my sister Joanna, there was that 
matron to the barrack, there was the cap’n— 
lor’! they \y as all of ’em on to bring us to- 
gether; but they couldn’t do it. What mortal 
men couldn’t do, the green rushe-s did, and say 
I, and always will say till I dies— the Lord’s 
hlessin’ be on the green rushes as grows on the 
moor for bringing us together— a.s they did,’ 


BETWEEN THE SIZBE. 

Should I have been so rudely planned 
That nothing ever seems to fit, 

If Nature when she took in hand. 

The work, had giv’n her mind to it? 

My hoote .'itid hats and gloves, and all 
Such tlnngis, are never ready-made; 

I’m what, I fancy, they would call 
‘Between the siae,s’ in the trade. 

My .social views I cannot square 
With those of any other school, 

My politic, s are Ju-st as rare 
xiiid follow no existing rule; 

And when my spirit’s deeper needs 
Cry out for comfort or control, 

I search in vain among the creeds 
To .suit my solitary .soul. 

If Nature be alone to blame 

That I have been constructed ill, 

Must I for c‘vt>r be the same 

And stay ‘between the sizes’ .still? 

Or, in some happy future state 
From human limitations free, 

Will creeds and clothes be out of date, 

And will there be a place for me ? 

0. J. B. 

Priufci'd and Published by W. k B. flHA.viBEKS, Limited, 
47 Patenio.stor Iluw, JjONOON; and EdinbukoH. 
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THE MR 1)00 AND ITS MINES. 

A VISIT to the Medoc startles a plain man 
with a glimpse of his gross ignorance. Prob- 
ably he ha.s hitherto believed that but two or 
three clarets (or half-a-dozen at the most) were 
entitled to bear the sounding prefi.v of ‘Chateau’ 
upon their pleasant bottles. Tlje truth is so 
very different. This sunny upland and sloping 
district on the south bank of the Gironde teems 
with eliateaux. For miles you cannot go a 
quarter of a mile in any direction without 
pa.ssiug or seeing two or three ; each with its 
vineyards and cellar.^ and special labels and 
reputation of higher or lower degree in tlie 
claret-loving world. There is Ciifiteau-Latouv 
and there is (or thei'e well may be) tlie Chateau- 
Smith, Every one knows ahoiU the one. The 
wines of the other may, on the other liaiid, go 
regularly from the vineyards of the Chuteau- 
Sjiiith by boat to Loudon, and thence arrive at 
their cobwebby' destination in the collars of the 
Twickenham villa of Mr John Smith, butcher, 
baker, draper oi' ’wliat you will. The world 
wots not of the Chateau-Smith and its wines, 
and yet they may liave a bouquet and colour 
that w'ould not disgrace a Chateau-Margaux or 
Chateaii-Lafite claret. 

It is a gay, warm, opulent region, this of 
the Medoc. The prevailing colours in Septem- 
ber and early October are green and blue and 
purple. The trees have not yet lost their 
leaves, nor have the vine.s taken on their gor- 
geous tints of decay. The skie.s are blue, and 
so are the blou.ses of the well-inirtiu'ed peasants 
of the laud. And the grapes are for the most 
part ripe or fast ripening. There is much here 
bo.sides vineyards. Most of the chateaux are 
extremely desirable country re.sideuces, standing 
in comfortable little parks or with snug farm- 
steads attached to them. The directory of the 
district, after mentioning the number of hec- 
tares belonging to this or that chateau, specifies 
also its number of nn'lking-cows. Shady copses 
and tracts of pines are also abundant. And 


there are hedgerow.? enough by Blanquefort and 
elsewhere, parting vines from cabbage.s and 
cabbages from orchards. 

At this season it is just as well to keep one’s 
conscience under lock and key Avhile strolling 
among the vines. A'ou are naturally not per- 
mitted to help yourself to the clu.ster.s j yet 
the temptation is in fact irresistible. On a 
single plant tliere may be a dozen burden- 
some cluster.?. One or two have broken loose 
and lie in the furrow. Why, you ask yourself, 
may you not take one of tliemi Tins is the 
first stage of inevitable theft. Moreovei’, on 
the white road which winds between the vine- 
yards (some fenced with oak latlis, some with 
barbed wire, and some quite unfenced), you 
see many traces of previous larcenies— stripped 
stalks and the like— ravages committed, prob- 
ably enough, by repre.sentative.s of the rough 
classes of Bordeaux, who drift towards the 
Medoc at the picking-time as surely as the 
Wliitechapel hoppoi's take train to iveut in the 
shop season. The}' are not loved in the Medoc, 
Mhe.se Bordeaux vagabonds, but they ljuve to be 
! endured. 

i One of the trials of the Aledoc are the trains 
j by which it is necessary to journey thither 
I from Ecu-deaux. Expres.«es ai’e rare. Your usual 
: luck is a goods-train — to the far end of which 
I a couple of aiicient-pas.seuger cars are attached. 

, The pace i.s fearfully slow ; the halts are long 
lout of all rea.son. Eight to ten miles an hour 
is fail- speed in such adventure.s. But this very 
I slowness gives you admirable opportunity of 
j noticing tbe landscape and marking the soil of ; 
j the dilterent vineyards, j 

I Tliere are chateaux in all styles: towered and \ 
turreted, .scmi-feudal in aspect, Reuai.^.sancc, : 
J Palladian, or one-storeyed and homely as the 
I nio.st unpretentious of farmsteads. The majority 
of them are, sad to say, not used regularly for 
residential purposes. Tliey arc merely appur- 
tenances to the vineyards — pretexts for a label. 
Tliis or that Bordeaa.N: merchant, Englishman, 
j Russian, or Dutchman, is their fortunate pos- 
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sessor. If tlie gentleman runs down for two or 
tliree days in the vintage-time, it is enough for 
him. For the rest of the year, the regisseur or 
steward has the run of the place, with its large 
iintenanted rooms, its greelisward, chestnut and 
platane avenues, and bright patches of red 
geraniums studding the turf of its bijou park. 
The stately wrought-iron gates which intersect 
the avenue or main approach to the house are 
probably rusty from disuse. 

But, it the cbateari is dull and rather depress- 
ing in itself, there is life enough round it. 
Hero in sung little houses dwell the retainers, 
the men wlio pick the gi‘ape.s, carry and pres.s 
them, and do the other woi'k with a skill and 
caution that sliall not imperil the reputation 
of this particular label. And there is a portly 
(even majestic) chef des caves, if the chateau is 
famous, who lends dignity to the wine he is so 
happy to show' to the accredited visitor. As a 
spectacle, hoAvever, there is nothing exciting 
about the cellars and warehouses attached to 
the chateau. There is little or no old wine 
here. That lias long since gone into private 
liaiuLs. The fluid you are invited to taste is 
merely a ‘ Grand Ordinaire,’ wdiich, in spite of 
the Mcdoc wine’s gift of rapid development, 
cannot be expected to excite your palate inor- 
dinately. A course of chateau visiting tends to 
stomach-aches rather than ecstatic exhilaration. 

Only by a journey to the very head of the 
long promontory between the Atlantic and the 
Gironde can one form an idea of the prodigious 
quantity of the Modoc wines. For fifty miles 
you are never quite out of sight of vineyards. 
Here and there tliey absorb the horizon on 
boih sides. They are strikingly' diflerent in 
quality, however, as has been said. A patch 
of w'izened, shrivelled plants, with few leaves 
and no alhiriiig clusters, may be .seen abso- 
lutely contiguous to a vineyard full of fine 
bealthyr fruit. It is of course an affair of 
, cultivation and soil. Like other things, the 
MAloc grape responds eagerly to loving care. 
You may have plants of fir3t-cla.ss pedigree 
and the soil that suits them best, and ymt fail 
to produce a distinguished -wine, if ymur cidli- 
valors are nob of as good quality as jmur plant.?. 
Like hops in Enghmd, the vines are most 
sensitive to human attention. One marvels a 
little at the apparently rude nature of the soil 
to the vines on wdiich labcds with famous names 
are aJfixed. Bub the truth is the Miidoc vine 
does not want to be exi;e.ssively pamperetl. 
Give it a good rough gravelly soil, with a 
fair proportion of sand underncfith (for super- 
liuous rain.'^ to vanish readily' into), and it will 
he as grateful to you as it well knows how' to 
bo. A gravelly subsoil yields wine remarkable 
fur delicacy ; but if there be a preponderance 
of stones iir the subsoil, the wine will be strong 
rather than delicate, appealing to the Lain 
nmre than to: 

Approximately, one-fifth of the area of the 
department of the Gironde is devoted to vine- 
growing, raid the proportion is constantly on 
the increase. No w'onder the wdiole district 
gets to some extent excited as the time for the 
harvest arrives. There liave been perils enough 
to face from spring to autumn, but tbe-se got 
through, and the goal nearly' achieved, the blow- 


i.s felt the more if it happens, as it .sometimes 
does, that very heavy rains or even hai]-storm.s 
descend upon the ripe grapes and burst them 
by the million wdiere they hang apparently 
begging to be picked and pre.ssed.' Science can 
do much nowadays to help the vinc-grow'ers to 
combat the various ailments and insect pests 
wdiich attack the plants. There are .scores of 
preparations of .sulphur and in.seeticide powders ; 
and wdiile W'omen and children are turned loo.se 
in the rows to gather the epicurean snails wdiich 
feast on the leave.?, poultry also play their part 
of protectors in eating the caterpillars and other 
small fry. Frost is less ea.sily fought ; yet that 
also is frustrated to .some extent. Biit the 
occasional dow'npours of autumn are irre.si.st- 
ible. The grow'cr can only fold his arms and 
hope the damage w'ill be little rather than 
great. 

The claret grapes compare very^ favourably 
for .size wdth those of the Champagne district. 
One is tempted much more in the Medoc than 
in the Marne valley. But, on the other hand, 
the Bordeaux cellars do not engi’oss like tho.se 
of Rlieim.s and Epeniay'. Claret, in fact, matures 
for the market lei5s sensationally than cham- 
pagne. One does not here in Bordeaux go 
among the bottles half expectant of a bombard- 
ment, or see any of the litter of broken gi.a.ss 
and corks wdiicli in a Eheims cellar often bint 
at the force so strongly imprisoned on both 
hands. Nor is it, as has been suggested, much 
of a pleasiu'e to drink a glass of comparatively^ 
new' claret (how'soever fine a wdne) among the 
barrels and cobw’ebs of a Bordeaux cellar, wdth 
tlie portly cella]'man looking on and aw'aiting 
what he is innocent enough' to call your judg-. 
ment. At Pdieims, even a , tyro in tasting 
may praise indiscriminately, ana be sure he is, 
nut betraying his ignorance. But claret varies 
va.stly with the vintage; and none but an 
expert and accomplished palate may dare to 
say wdiat is good, wdiat is bad, anti wdiat is 
mediocre. 

The cobwebs wdll ,seem to an. inipre.s,«ionable 
vi.sitor the noblest things in the Bordeaux cellars. 
Some of them look like thick pile curtains, 
sombre in hue, of course, but famotisly ,sugge,s- 
tive of w'armtl). And with even only a moderate 
imagination, one may go to and fro among the 
barrels fancying the pendent shapes overhead 
are dusky stalactites instead of the airy next- 
to-nothings tliey really ai'e. If you hold your 
candle high enough, you may shiive) a few 
yards of the fabric. But that were truly a 
shocking deed of vandalism, for, though no lay- 
man can nndoiwtand why this dl.^^mal tapc.stiy' 
is reverenced as it is, his ignorance wdll nut be 
held sufficient excuse for his crime. 

: It is W'ell, after seeing vineyards and cellars, 
to recur to the quay',s of Bordeaux Iicrself, 
and then look around and mark the magnitude 
of some of the city’s finest mercantile liuuse.«. 
Only thus is it possible to gues.« at the mighty 
influence of claret. The river Gironde is not 
in itself a very engaging stream hereabouts. 
Its colour is alwaj's pea-soupy, and it is not 
dominated by- anything in the nature of moun- : 
tains. .But it looks on many enchanting country 
residences W’hich ow'c their fouudalion stone.s to 
claret, and on its turbid bosom it bears many 
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half in de.spair ; and Miss Bryne’s tongue went j 
softly on. i 

‘I think so much of jmu, my dai-ling, and 
compare, you so with myself— when I w- as about 
your age. .For I 'will not attempt to deceiwe j 
jmn, my dear: it is nothing to bo. a-lmmed df. . 
There Vas once a little episode in iny life 
which, kept me .single up till now.’ 

.‘Indeed,, aunt !’ said Renee, glad to receive 
the small mercj?- of her aunt talking about lier- 
.self, instead of some one else. 

‘ Ye.s, my dear. It is verging, _ I know, _ to j 
speak about it, but you can think and feel j 
now; and there is no harm in my confiding j 
the little trouble to you. He \vas an ofiicer, i 
my dear — a fine, tall, gallant-looking fidluw — it i ; 
was when we w'ere living at Canterbury— and ij 
ho used to pass our house regularly with his . I 
men, and at last he used to bow to me.’ i | 

‘Aunt,’ said Renee, wdth a sad .smile, ‘ I j 
never kne.-w that you had so much romance in j 
your life.’ 

‘ Ko, my dear, I su]vi)Ose. not ; but most ladies j 
have some .spi'igs of dried lavender hidden | 
away, only making their presence knowni by i 
their perfume ; ami you, deare.st, ,aro beginidng ( 
to dry some up for the future. Heiglio 1’ 

Renee frowned, but said nothing, and her 
aunt went on bringing out her owif particular 
sprig to inhale its scent. I 

‘ Then he wmnt out to India with a draft, my i 
dear, and he must have been killed, poor fellow, f 
for I never .saw him again.’ | 

‘But you wmuld certainly have heard, aunt,’ | 
said Renee, interested now iir the tiny hit of 1 
sentiment in .spite of herself. 

‘ ISTo, my darling : I never heard,’ said the ; 
lady, -wiping away a tear. \ 

‘ Poor auntie !’ said Renee, affectionately lay- | 
ing a wdiite soft hand upon one .showing the | 
throbbing veins through the skin. ! 

‘ Thank you, my dear. It changed the current ! 
of my early life, for I clung to the hope that 
he rvould return .some day, and pas,s once mai’e [ 
and how. But he never did, and he inu.st have | 
fjillen somewdiere beneath the torrid sun.’ 

‘ But, aunt dear, the. de.spatches -would ceitninly 
have given his name if he had been In' lied : 
they ahvay.s do. Did you ineprire or search?’ 

‘ iSTo, my love. I never knew his name.’ 

‘Never knew his name!’ said Re ace, -with a 
curious look of perplexity on her brow. 

‘ No, my dear ; we never spoke ; we only 
bowed — only bowijid ? ^¥e loved, I am sure : f 
could read it in hi.s eyes,, as he pas.seci bc.fore 
me the last time, nuAvard to his death, for he 
nui.st have been .sJaiu by some cruel Afghan or 
Sikh. But i felt that he loved me : L know 

he did, and Dear me, who’.s that?’ I 

‘ Only me, aunt,’ said Brant, entering hastily, 
and making Mi.ss Brync jump. ‘’Ah, Rihiee, 
how ai’e you?’ 

‘ (i>uite \v<dl, Brant,’ said Reiic'e gravely ; and 
then .she looked again at her cousin’s disturl >ecl I'ace. 

‘Why, Bi'ant, my dear boy, what is it?’ cried 
Miss Bryne. ‘Renee, dear, touch the bell for 
some fresh tea : the poor fellow look.s quite 
worn out,’ 

‘ Tea !’ echoed Brant with a hoarse melo- 
dramatic lairgh. ‘ I feel as if I want a draught of 
boihng brandy, or something stronger than" that.’ | 


•ship.? to the metropolis of French wines. Few 
cities have so kindly a repute as Bordeaux — 
a repute also ascribable to claret. Of course, 
hoAvever, .something depends upon the vintage 
of the year. No rea.sonable, man will expect a 
merchant to show him as cheerful a countenance 
of welcome in 1892, for example, as in 1893, 
Avlien coopers made forti'ine.s in tlie demand for 
barrels to accommodate the rvine of a phenomenal 
season. 


A N ELEC T R I C S P 4 R K.'^ 

CHAPTER X.\-.IV. — A DEFENDER IN DESPAIR. 

The Endos;a lu’ougham liad just rolled aivay 
fron'i the Daltous’. 

‘Ah, my dear cliild,’ said Miss Bryne, shak- 
ing her head. ‘Slie is light and gay, and 
perhaps a trifle frivolous to you, but she loves 
you, Renee, and her manners are natural to her 
and the clinuite from wliich .she come.s.’ 

‘ Peril. aps so, aunt, hut I begin to be very 
weary of Isabel and her sweet, sickly ways.’ 

‘Oh, don’t say that, my clear. You see she 
has missed for years that which you have 
enjoyed, the guardianship of one who has ahvays 
tried to play a mother’s part.’ 

‘You hai’e always been loAung and tender to 
me, aunt, dear,’ said RemA, ki.ssing afiecticmately 
the slightly withered clieek nearest to her. 

‘Thank you, my dear,’ .said Miss Bryne, 
I’espondiug to the loving embrace ; and a faint 
cokiur appeared in her cheek vdiich might harm 
been due to Rente’s kis.s, only that the same 
hue blossomed in tlie other, as she wmnt on ; 
‘If dear little Isabel liad .some one ino tlie rly 
always near her, she Avould bo very different. 
Yon .see,’ .she added hastily, as if in dread that 
her niece .should give her Avords a meaning, ‘ Ave 
must not judge Isaliel by our .standard. Of 
couiAse she ha,s been liighly educated here, but 
slie come.s from a country rising out of barbarism. 
The things which jar upon us .spoiled people of 
fashion are only the pristine iiinocency of her 
nature, and remind me of the playful gambols 
of a very young cat — I might say kitten. 
Really, Remie, I love her A'ery dearly.’ 

There was .silence in tlie draAviug-i’oom at 
South Audley Street for a feAV minutes, during 
AAdiicli Renee .sat very sad and thoughtful, and 
she suddenly aAAmke to the fact that her aunt 
AATcs ga.zing at her pensively'-. 

Renee started and coloured, and Miss Bryne 
shook her head meaningly. 

‘ A li, my dear,’ .die said, ‘ I Avisli I could see 
you look happier.’ 

‘Prayg -{ifay, my dear aunt, .say no more.’ 

‘I musj., my dear, for every one’s sake.’ 

made a gesture full of de,spair, and 
then resigned heivelf to her fate. 

‘ i dunk a great deal about some one and hi.s 
sniferiugs, nyv child, and I think a great deal 
a I tout you, for you are A^erging, my darling, 
you are indeed.’ 

‘ Oh, aunt !’ cried Rdnee, half in A-exation, 
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‘Omcious me, child ! What is the matter?’ 
crioJ j\!i.ss Hiyne. ‘No bad news?’ 

‘News'? 1 don’t call it news. It’s horrible! 
I 1‘cel as if it were all some cursed nightmare, 
or a delirious dream.’ 

‘BriUit, dear, you turn me quite faint,’ cried 
Mi.S'^ llryiu^ ‘Speak out at ojice, I beg of you.’ 

‘Oh, all right,’ he .said; ‘you must know, but 
you had better go away, Renee, my dear. 1 
don’t want to hurt your feelings, knoA^dug Avhat 
your ideas are.’ 

hli.ss Bryuc uttered a wild cry. 

‘ .1 know — I know !’ slie cried, gesticulating 
with her hands. 

‘ Do you 1 Tlien don’t you think Ren luxd 
better go?’ 

‘Vos — ye,-.— -yes. — Pray, pray, go, my dear,’ she 
cried ; hut Renee’s brows contracted, and though 
her hands trembled .she kept her seat. 

‘ I)o you hear, Ren ; you ’d better go,’ said Brant. 

‘No: 1 A\dll .stay,’ .sire said firmly. 

‘ Oil, do go, before he tells u.s, my darling,’ 
cried her aunt. ‘Did — did you .send for Dr 
Ivilpatriek, Brant?’ 

‘Send for him? No!’ 

‘I don’t like liiiri, but he i.s clever.— Ren4e, 
iny darling, do go, I felt a presentiment that 
.something was going to hajrpen. Do irray go 
befoi'e he tells us Mr Wynyan has been caught 
Iry one of the wheels at the works and crushed 
to death.’ 

‘I wish to goodne.ss he had been!’ roared 
Brant, as Renee turned pale as death, and 
seemed about to fall from her seat. 

‘What; isn’t it that?’ came to her through 
the singing noise in her eans. 

‘Bah! No. A scoimdrel~a cunsed scoundrel !’ 

‘Not taken away the ca.sh-box, Brant?’ 

‘Aunt, don’t be such an old goose!’ cried 

Brant. ‘ It ’.s rvorse than that — ten times rvorse,’ 

‘Oh, luy dear, then rvhat is it?’ cried Miss 
Bryne, 

‘We’ve found him out at last— at least the 
government has,’ said Brant hoarsely, as he 
avoided his cousin’s eyes, which seemed to be 
looking him through and through. 

‘Oh, luy dear, thorns are nothing to it,’ cried 
IMiss Bryne ; ‘pray, pray, tell u.s tire woirst.’ 

‘Well, I suppose I must,’ said Brant, ‘if 
Rtiuee rvon’t go. She has to hear it sooner or 
later, and sooner hurts least. Shall I go on, 
Rim?’ “ 

‘Ye,s; tell me everything,’ 

‘Well, yon knoAV of unde’s* great invention?’ 

‘ Yes, iny dear,’ said Miss Bryne. 

‘He has sold u.s.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean, Brant, my 
dear; but it mu.st be very dreadful, I’m sure. 
Pray, imry, speak.’ 

‘ It Avas a .secret, of course, .sold to our goA'ern- 
meirt, and that scoundrel Wy^'^y’^^ copied the 
plans and draAviugs, and .sold them to some 
foreign poAvmr.’ 

‘Who dares say that?’ cried Renee, rising 
Avith her eye.? flashing. ‘It is not true.’ 

‘ Qovernment .say.s it,’ cried Brant, pmoduciug 
the official letter. ‘I don’t aisk you to believe 
me. Bead for yourstif.’ 

‘I cannot; I AA’ill not,’ cried Ri.nee. ‘Mr 
lYyiiyan is a true gentleman, and could not be 
guilty of .such a treacherous act,’ 


‘ Then Avhy did he steal tire plans aAA'ay from 
the office .safe, and keep them for a week?’ 

‘ Mr Wynyan did not, eordd not,’ cried Renee. 

‘Yery AAmll. Don’t believe it, tlreu. All I 
know is, that he brought them back to me. 
Hamber AAms in there, and he oAvned to bring- 
ing tliem back himself.’ 

‘And what AAdll happen, iioav, Brant?’ cried 
Miss Bryne. 

‘ Happen ? That it ’s all up for good, and 
AAm are going to the dog,s.’ 

‘No, aunt,’ cried Renee quietly; and she 
turned a .sc^)rnful look on her cousin. ‘ Brant 
has some grounds, perhaps, for making .such a 
charge ; but as far as Mr Wynyan is concerned, 
not a AAmrd is true.’ 

{To be continued.) 



COTTON-SEED OIL. 

The cotton-seed oil industry, though it can 
boa.st but a comp.aratively recent origin, bids 
fair to attain to great importance. As tire 

name of this product implies, it is tire oil 
obtained by crushing the seeds of the cotton 
I plant. Probably cotton-seed oil has always been 
j known to cotton producers ; but it is only 
I vvitlnn the last tAventy years that eA'en an 
j eminently practical people like the cotton 
j farmers of the United States have realised the 
commercial p0i5sibilitie.s of the product. Before 
the great civil Avar occurred betAveen the 
Northern and the Southern States, the Texas 
and South Carolina planter.^ had hardly heard 
of this oil. NeAA^ conditions, hoAvever, pre- 
vailed Avith the advent of peace. Great Britain 
I Avas not so dependent upon the United States 
! for her cotton supplies as she had* been. The 
j Southern planters, too, had to work on the most 
I economical lines po.ssible, and thus cotton pro- 
j ducts regarded during the ‘ante-bellmn days’ 
as of no account, AA*ere carefully utilised. Still, 
cotton-seed oil made sIoav progre.ss, and the 
j year 1867 saAV only some four mills for cnish- 
i ing the seed in the United States. At the 
close of last year, hovAmA-er, the iiumher had 
increased to t\Am hundred and fifty-three, of 
winch no fcAA'er than twenty-seAmn are in 
South Carolina. 

England, too, has a big share of this oil 
busines.s. Whole cargoes of cotton seed, fre- 
quently in hulk, are brought to this country, 

I principally from Alexandria. Tin; United 
'States used to send us vast quantities of this 
! seed. She now does so no longer, crushing the 
' seed and manufacturing the variou.s products 
derived from it licnself. Hull is the priiicipa] 

I port to AAdiich these consignments of Egyptian 
■ and Brazilian cotton seed find their Avay, the 
j manufacture of vegetable oils being a v'ery 
! important one at the Humberside toAvn. It 
is AV(dl known that the viivr cotton of com- 
merce is the flufly or downy fibre surrounding 
the .seeds of the cotton plant. When the cotton 
is picked and the seeds excluded, it is only to 
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be expected that some portion of the fibre 
remains attached to the seeds. Before tire seeds 
are cnislied, this has to be carefully removed. 
The process is aptly described as delinting, and 
the lint or cotton picked off in the proce.ss, 
thongh short in the staple, is extremely fine 
and silky to the touch, and has a high com- 
mercial value, being especially sought after hy 
manufacturers of gun-cotton. 

No portion of the seed is wasted. Formerly, 
the hulls or shells wei’e regarded as possess- 
irig no coinmercial value, and \Yere merely 
used as fuel. Now, however, it has been amply 
demonstrated that fuel of this description is 
extremely costly. They are largely used as 
cattle food, being mi.ved for that purpose with 
the cotton meal, the crushed kernel of the 
cotton seed. Formerly, tlie seed meal used to 
be aluujst wholly exported to Great Britain or 
the Continent of Europe, where its efficacy as 
a cuttle fattener has long been duly recognised. 
Much, however, of the seed meal is now de- 
spatched from the cotton areas to the towns or 
cattle- raising centres of the north and west of 
the United States; while another considerable 
portion of : the output is returned to the land, 
mixed with phosphates as a fertiliser, to pro- 
mote tlie growth of future cotton crops. 

Strange as it may seem, the oil manufactured 
in. England is held superior to that produced 
in the ITuited States, on account of its greater 
clearness ami better colour. But where even 
ordinary care is taken in the nnanufacturing 
process, the xusultant product is an extremely 
attractive and wholesome vegetable oil. Among 
the inhabitants, of the United States, where 
con,serv'ati.sni , in old-established customs doe.s 
not obtain to the same extent as in England, 
cotton-seed oil is I'apidly achieving popularity. 
Many housewives prefer it in their culinary 
processes to lards and animal .fats of a like 
nature and an equally dubious origin. In fact, 
cottoii-seed oil enters very largely into the 
composition of many of the cnmpuuiuls usually 
dexiominali!d ‘ lard.'’ 

In Enghuul, when an attempt was made 
some years ago to popularise the product, the 
effort _ failed, the want of success being largely 
due, it i.s said, to the uncleanly methods of 
a certain c.hiss of public caterer.s, wlio wove by 
no meams slow to recognise the suitability of 
the new oil for the iv.(j[uirenients (d‘ their own 
p>artieular business. There are in J.,ond(.in, and 
most provincial towns as well, institutions 
rej-. icing in the suggestive name of Mhied-fish 
shops,' or ‘ Fried-fish establishments.’ The 
enterprising caterers wlio thus minister to the 
i'e<piiroments of a largo section of the lov.'ej‘ 
."tratiini of society in the matter of a fried-fish 
diet, are much addicted to the use of eottou- 
sced oil us the oleaginous medium iu which 
they fry tlieir fish. Now the oil itself is 
wholesome and odoiuiess, and possesses not a 
suigle oljjeej.iouable property, and is capitally 
suited for this pui-pofeo! Unfortunately, Imvv- 
i'.vev, the profits attached to the running of a 
iried-lissh establishment are not of the colossal 


order. Competition, too, in this walk of life is 
keen, and thus rigorous economy is absolutely 
nece.ssary. Thus the oil employed is utilised 
again and again, and hence the combiiuition 
of ancient and fi.sh-like smells, which compels 
the' wayfarer to protect his olfactory nerves 
from their contact. In spite, however, of the 
bad odour into which cotton-seed oil has fallen 
on this account, it is slowly but surely gaining 
popular favour. ‘Cottolene,’ a lard-like prepar- 
ation from the oil, is stated by those who have 
trieil it, to be quite equal to the ordinary lard 
of dome.stic use. 

Much of the oil manufactured in the States 
is exported to the various Mediterranean poids, 
more especially to Marseilles, Genoa, and Naples. 
It is not difficult to t(dl what becomes of it. 
Some of it is, of course, used by the poorer 
classes as a substitute for the dearer olive-oil. 
Tlie bulk of it, however, is sold as that article, 
being first of all mixed with olive-oil, or else 
‘prepared,’ and then sold right out as olive-oil. 
But the inhabitants of the United States do not 
escape all consequences fi’oni tlie trade fraud 
which, innocently or otherwise, they are the 
means of perpetrating upon the citizens of Italy 
or the countries adjacent. The pvipulation of 
the great North Amei'ican llejmblic includes 
many subjects who claim Italy, France, or Sjiain 
as the land of tlieir birth. They are large 
consumers of olive-oil, and that from their 
fatherland is of course the best. Sad, however, 
to relate, much of the olive-oil exported from 
Marseilles, Genoa, or Naples to the United 
States is just cotton-seed oil, shipped oi'iginally 
from North Ainericaii ports, doctored a little, 
perliaps, up the Mediterranean, and then sent 
back as the product of native olive yards. 

Much cotton-seed oil is also exported to 
Antwerp, some of the vessels engaged in carry- 
ing it having been specially built, much on tlic 
lines of a petroleum tanker, to carry the oil in' 
bulk, Dutch and Belgian enterprise has dis- 
covered dozens of methods in which cotton-seed 
oil may be utilised, and it is an open secret 
that it enters very largely into tdie composition 
of a variety of products, whose prixicipal con- 
stituents are generally supposed to he animal 
fat. 

Begrettable as these frauds may be, they 
serve to indicate the usefulness of the oil as 
a food-ritulf. IVlien the public recognition of 
this fact increases, cotton-seed oil products will 
be better able to^ stand upon their own merits, 
and there will no longer he the necessity or 
temptation to disguise this useful article of 
food under other names. The future which 
awaits the oil industry is certainly a great 
one. It is alreatly an important factor in deter- 
mining the income of the cotloii-phiuter, and 
while the staple itsedf continues at its pu'csent 
price, must he of the greatest importance to 
him. The mills pay well, and the twenty- 
seven crushing establishments sitiuited in South 
Carolina dealt in lSi)4 with no les.'- than seventy- 
live thousand tons of seed, vahied at eight 
lumdred thousainl dollars. From this seed .sixty 
thousand barrels of oil, twenty-six thousand tons 
of cott(sn-seed meal, five thousand bales of 
iinter.s— the fine cotton attached to the seed — 
and twenty-five thousand tons of hulls were 
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oljtaiuetl. And yet it is not many years ago 
that the commercial value of cotton seed, apart 
from its use in propagating its kind, rvas almost 
eutindy unsuspeetecl. ' 

THE MYSTERY OE THE GOLDEN 
LLAMA. 

OHAPl'ER IV, — THE HAREATIVE. 

-Search as I ivould, I could find no trace of 
the golden llama. It had heen in its place on 
luy ivi'lliug-table on the previous morning, when 
J started for my long walk. Of that I felt 
assnred. How and when and by whom had it 
heeii removed? That it was valuable — ^valuahle 
us mere bullion, apart from its antiquarian 
interest — I knew full well ; but who was there, 
kuowiiig of its existence and of its value, who 
should come to the lodgings in Kenmngtoii to 
steal it from my writing-table? No one had 
I'isited me in my new quarters. It was the 
general impression, I believe— and I had not 
attempted to remove it — that I had gone into 
the country for a few weeks’ holiday. AYho 
was there, then, who should have stolen the 
golden llama? 

Gradually, but irresistibly, the conviction 
forced itself upon me that the tliief could be 
no other than Miss M'Rue lierself. Her 
demoauonr that night, when I encountered Iter 
on ilie stairs, her avoidance of me, her evident 
fright, and the boldue.ss with which she sought 
to cover it— all spolce to me of guilt. True, 
she was intoxicated ; but was that suliicient in 
itself to account for the strangeness of her 
behaviour? Too late, 1 regretted tire careless- 
ness with which I hud e.\po3ed my priceless 
trea.siire to the eyes of one whom I had already 
discovered to be untrnslwortlp'\ 


I had _ resigned all hope of peeing it agnin. 
The police had made inquiries'U- a description 
of it had been circulated; all was of no avail. 
At last the idea occurred to me of inserting 
ail advertisement in the daily papers. I had 
but little hope that it would "bring me tiding.s 
of the missing object; but I felt that even 
its insertion would be a satisfaction to me. 

Within a coiqile of day.s it ajipeared — a brief, 
tersely-worded advertisement, addressed to ‘ pawn- 
brokers and otliers,’ oflering a hand.some reward 
to any one who should give me information of 
the whereabouts of an ancient gilt figure (which 
^ 1 described) supposed to represent a llama, 
j which had been taken from a house in Sontli- 
j ainpton Terrace, Kennington, on or about the 
I twenty -first of March. ’ 
j On the very day of its publication it brought 
j me a visitor. 

He was announced to me by Mrs Placer as 
‘a gentleman calling himself Professor Pardoe 
— an elderly gentleman, if you please, sir— -wlio 
wants to see you not very particular ; but 
Avould be glad of a minute, if yon. could s].)a.re 
it, sir.’ On. my acquiescence, he was shown into 
the room. The professor was a little, stout 
man, with snow-white hair that curled over the 
collar of his frock-coat, a I'ery ruddy face, and 
twinkling gray eye.s that beamed tenignantly 
through gold-rimmed s];iectacles. They beamed 
all the more, I daresay, because he 'felt some 
awkwardne,ss in the. nature of his visit- 
He began by profusely apologising for it. 

‘ 1 trust I do not interrupt , you at a Intsy 
moment, my dear , sir ? It is only, an, instant 
that I need detain you. My mission is very 
trivial— all too trivial, 1 fear, to justify my iii- 
triision. At the same time, I could not 'deny 
myself the pleasure of satisfying a somewhat 
nnwarrantalue curiosity respecting an advertise- 
ment Avliich appeared above your name in this 
morning’s Times.' 

My attention was riveted in an instant. . . . 
. I ‘Your name is not unknown to me,’ my 

I attended the impiost on the body of _my j voluble visitor continued, ‘althongb 1 have 
late landlady in the, hope that some clew might j never hud the jjeasure of conversing,' with 3011. 
bo di'0}qjed in the course of the inquiry which 
would lead me to tlie recovery of that which 
1 had lost. 1 followed all the evidence— it was 
but scanty — with minute care, plied tin; wit- 
nesses (after the inovilable verdict of stdf 


It was brought before my notice some twelve 
months since in a v^ery lamentable coniiectioxi 
— in connection with th'e proceedings relative to 
the death of my dear friend Almirez.’ 

‘ You knew , Seuor Almirez?’ I ejaculated.' 
, . m 111 tlie .same instant .his name came back to me. 

iinmedly pronounced) Almirez had spoken more than once of Pru- 
With further questions bearing on the point j fej^sor Pardoe, a friend and somewhat of a 
1 had in view; but ail my investigation wa,s j rival of his in his cailicr days of travel, since 
fruitlo,ss. The, unfortunate woman had been become a scientitic writer of some note, 
seen loitering iu the neighbourhood of a pawn- 1 ‘ Undoubtedly I was sure tbiil .1 could uui 
broker's shop, an hour or two before her death, hour name w:ib familiar to juu 


destruction had been 


iiad lieeii seen, iu fact, gazing through the open 
Mhojj-door — so much 1 ascertained ; but my 
anxious inquiry at the shoii in question was 
met with the reply that nothing resembling 
my missing property had been offered in pledge 
on that night. 

And so the second tragedy passed away and 
was huried, like its victim, in the common, 


at once. It was this coincidence— the ciunci- 
deiice of the ]>erson who had lost, this curinus 
object, de.scrihed iu the advertisement, being 
the friend of my friend — that led me to pay 
you this very impertinent and intrusive vLlt. 
And now, my dear sir, I am going to be still 
more iinperlincut. 1 am going to a.sk v'ou 
some questions.’ 

And the stout little gentleman leuncal hack 


nameles,s grave of the Forgotten ; and 1 went j comfortably in his chair, beaming iqion 


back once more to take up my abode in the 
house where the golden llama had first encoun- 
tered my .sight. 


with be.niga eifulgonc 

‘ In the first ]ilac.e, I am going to a.sk you, 
was this given to vum bv Almirez? Of course 
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it Avas ! 1 cau see it by your face. Could 

you describe it to me'?* 1 baA^e the adverti.se- 
laeiit here’ — touching hia jacket — Mnii could 
you giA^e me any further particulars aljuut the 
“gilt” iigure suppo.sed to represent a llanui?’’ 1 
ask AAutli a pur].»o.se.’ 

What his purjtose could po.s,sibly be,_ I Avas 
at a loss to imagine ; but his luamier of asking 
tlie (|nestion,s AVfis so unali'ected, so entirely Iree 
from being merely iuquisitiA^e or aggre,ssiv^e 5 tliat 
1 Yvdllingly entered into a fairly minute descri])- 
tifjii of tlu? golden llama. As 1 j)roceecled, the 
profes.sor’s genial face began to assiuioe a puzzled, 
Av Hide ling look, and bis cye.g iuruecl niuahigly 
toAvai'ds the iloor. When I had ilni.slied he 
spiolce again. 

^ Was this in Almirez’ posse.s.siun at the time 

of his death, can you tell me? or had he 

Believe me, my dear sir,’ lie lu'uke off suddenly, 
into a tone of great eame.stiiess, ‘tlie.se are no 
idle que.stion.s. There is, there may^ be, .some 
mischief in this matter, some terrible mystery 
that you and I can hardly dream of. I cannot 
tell yet. It may all depend upon your ansvA^er 
to my question — was this image in Almirez’ 
poi3.se.s3ion on the day of hi.s death?’ 

I told him cA^erytliing — told him hoAV Almirez 
liad gii'en it to me, Iioaa^ I b,ad returned it to 
his room, hoAv it had been found after hi.s 
death. For some moments after I had liui,shed 
speaking, the ]irofe.s.sor .sat quite still, his face 
clouded over Avith .some great brooding trouble, 
hi.s lips murmuring inarticulately. 

‘ Strange, strange 1 ’ I heard him mutter. 

At Last he roused liiiaself, 

‘Hoav did you come to lose it?’ he said 
•simply. ‘ What liap]ieued ? ’ 

It AA’as .soon told. 1 had lo.st it— had it 
ritolfii from my ruonrs— on the aniuA'civary of 
Almirez'’ death. I could only .sirspect my Land- 
lady, AA’hniii 1 had already found out to be 
uufru'4AAui'lliy. till the night Avheii the golden 
llama di.sapjteared, .she had left the huu.se in a 
strniige iiitumer, and soziie hoiins afterAA'iU’cLs, 
aj>]>;trently in a fit of drunken remor.se, she hud 
throAvn herself into the Thames. 

As I mentioned the fact of Miss M'Rae’s 
tragic deiillj, the profe.ssor sprang njA from his 
chair excitedly. 

‘A sts.'oiid suicide!’ he aliuo.A .shouted, ‘And 
on the .same day I’ 

What could his conduct mean ? Soiucaa- hat 
irrital)]}', T run afraid, I .asked him to explain 
himself. lie Avas pacing ia]> and doAvn the 
room, with his l)roAv,s kuil and lii.s hamls cdiHped 
nervously btdiiud him. Suddenly he paused in 
his Avalk and tiUTied tOAvard.s me; but, in place 
of :iu,swcring my question, he asked me yet 
anuLher, 

‘ You have heard nothing of this thing since 
-- iki not kuciAV where it is uoav ?’ lie fcsked. 

Very decidedly I ausAvered iu the negative, 
an.d tiieu repeated my former ([uestion, but for 
some; ti.'ne it met with no re.sponse. gradually, 
however, the ]) 2 ‘oje,ssuF.s .striae slackoned ; his 
li.'Uids loosened and dropjicd to hi.s .■-‘ides; and 
at last he seated himself once more in the chair 
ojqiosite my oAvn and fixc-d his eyc-s aearchiiigly 
upon lily face. 

‘ Wiiat 1 nm al'Ont to confide to you, my 
dear .sir,’ he began, ‘is but su.spicion; but suspi- 


cion so striking, so po.siti\'e, that to m_y mind i 

at least it has the force of certainty. AVere it i 

not so, 1 AA'Ould havm kept silence. I have told 
you that I was a friend of Juan Aluiirez. 
'Month after montli in days gone by Ave have 
lived together in tire same him ting-cam jr or 
been engaged together on tire same exptedition. 

1 AAms hi.s” .senkii’ Iry many years; yet 1 Avas 
aide to admire to the full his impetuous energy, 
his indomitable fixity of piu'po,se. I have tokl 
you also that 1 Avas iinmediatel}' struck by the 
coincidence that you, a friend of Almirez, Irad 
lost the golden' ligure of AAdiiclr you have 
given me a description. I Avill tell you noAv 
fliat that clescri|:dioir ansAvers minutely to the 
de.sciiption of an ancient .sacred .syiuljol Avlrich 
Avas stolen from the iratiA'es of a little PeruA’ian 
A'illage in Sierra at a time Avhen Almirez and 
1 Avere jrursning historical researches in the 
neighbourhood. Furtlrer, that Almirez was, 
sti'ongly su,s])ected — though at the time I thought 
urr justly — of heiiig the thief.’ 

The profe.ssor paused, and I intervened in 
defence of my dead friend. 

‘You Avill alloAV me to say that your contdii- . 
siorr seems a trifle hasty? There is nothing, I 
take it, very distinctive or peculiar in the 
figure given to me by Almirez. AYhy, then, 
slruiikl 3-uu ub.suine against him .so readily that 
he could be guilty of .such an act?’ 

‘ You are right, 1113' dear young sir,’ the ])Z’o- 
fe.s'-nr replied blandly. ‘There A nothing veiy ‘ 
ili.siinctive about it. There may be — I daresay 1 
there are — a dozen or more of fuidi figure-s iii 
existence, all of Avhicli aiisAver more oi- less to 
the clescrijition of the .stolen image. But thei'e 
Avere other reasons — reasons clependiiig on mat- 
ters AAdiicli you have cli.sclo.sea to me in the 
course of our conversation tlii,s afternoon — Avhich 
led me irresistibly to form the assuinptioii Avliieli 
you so deprecate. Almirez had a .special motive 
for desiring to po.«Re.g,s himself of this particular 
thing. There Avas 'a curious tale that was told 
of ft hy the iiative.s, a curious superstition 
attaching to it, that roused all his passion for 
the acquisition of .strange and AA’onderfiil objects. 
Hoaa' strong A\-a,s hi.s dc,sire to po.sse.s.s himself of 
it — to test the truth of the .superstition, as he 
grimly said — I knoAV from conver.sati()u that I 
have held Avitli him ; I knoAV also Iioaa' liigli a 
].)rice he offered for it, and Iioaa' the native^ in 
lioiTor at the sugge.stion, refii,?ed hi.s overtures. 
The tale aauis this. Long years ago, in the twll 
days that folloAvt;d the. Spanifsh conf|ue.st and 
the death of Francisco Pizarro, a band of Span- 
i.sh brigand-soldiers burst into the. little village. 

It wa.s the morning of the great ikstWal of the 
spring equinox, and all the folk AA^ere gathered 
in the Temple of the Sun. Thither the soldiers 
ran. It AAn.'^ the old t.ale of quest for hidden 
Imoty, of outraged ChrLstianity Avho.sc iiidigna- 
tiuu could only be appeased by gold. They 
.seized the, juiest, a.s he stood olfering .sacrilice, 
and demanded that the idolatrou,s 't.rea.sure. of 
the temple should be giAum u}} to tlieuu But 
no treasure A\’a.s to be found — perhajis it had 
gone toAvards the ransom of the Inca or been 
tilurulered iu an earlier raid— and, I’efusing to 
disclose any hiding-place of wealth, the aged 
priest Avas put to tlie torture. J.n the extreniity 
of his anguish he pointed out to his toruientofs 
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tlie spot where the' sole reiaaiiiing treasure of 
the temple lay buried, but added, so they say, 
these fateful words: “lu whose hand shall be 
fuund the sacred llama of the Sun, by his hand 
sliull he fall this day!” The soldiers unearthed 
the treasure ; and, enraged at its meanness, tliey 
put the priest to death. Then, the story goes, 
they fell to gaming ; and the captain, who had 
taken possession of the treasure, lost heavily 
and slew himself before nightfall. What hap- 
] wired to the sacred llama in the long years 
that followed is unrecorded ; but in our days 
at least it had come back into the possession 
of the natives of the village, who, though nom- 
inally Christians, retained much unacknow- 
ledged sympathy with their ancient worship. 
Along with the sacred figure a superstition bad 
.survived — tire superstition tliat it should prove 
fatal to its owner, whosoever he might be, on 
the day of the spring ecpiinox. Accordingly, it 
had always been the custom in the early days 
of March for a procession to go forth, bearing 
the golden llama, to the site of the ancient 
temple of the Sun, and there with much cere- 
mony to inter it among the ruins ; nor was it 
disinterred or touched again until the month 
of March was passed over. It was during one 
of these periods of its interment (when, as I 
have said, Almirez and I were camping in the 
neighbourhood) that it was stolen. When the 
day arrii'ed on which it should be exhumed, 
the procession inounted the steep path that led 
to the rained temple ; but the men returned 
horror-struck. The ground had been newly 
broken and tire sacred figure removed. There 
were circumstances undoubtedly uTiich pointed 
to Almirez as liaviiig been the guilty man ; 
hut I refused to believe it. I can only say 
now that ray lielief has .suffered change.’ 

Towards the close of the professor’s long 
speech a horrible idea had been .shaping itself 
within my mind. 

‘Do wu mean to .say — that you believe 
Almirez’ death— in any way’ I began. 

‘Who shall say?’ he replied. ‘We know the 
facts. Who will be so bold as to draw the 
inference from them '? And yet his death, the 
death of your landlady— both on. the same day, 
both on the day of the spring epuiuox — both 
dead by their own hand ! Of course one can 
advance arguments : his superstitious terror, con- 
fronted suddenly on that night of all nights, by 
the object which he thought he had safely 
disposed of ; her guilty slurpie, weighing her 
down with the intolerable sense of crime and 
the instant fear of detection. It inay have been 
so. One hopes it may have been so. And yet, 
my dear sir, fool or lunatic as you may think 
mo, I will freely i confess to you that my mind 
will know no ease until this accirrsed’ image 
has been once more returned to a position 
wliere its fateful influence can Wreak no harm.’ 

Years have rolled by, and I have heard no 
mox'e of it. IMany inonlhs .since Professor Pardoe 
was laid in an honoured grave. I remain the 
.sole witness of the .strange facts that 1 liave 
related. Whether I really believe in the pro- 
fessor’s ghastly exiilauatioii, 1 hardly know my- 
self ; but 1 know that it is a relief to ine to 
think, and to -believe, that the rolling tide of 


the river, udiex) it closed that night over tht 
head of the unliaj.»py woman, bmaed for evet 
in its sludgy bed the mvstery of the golden 
llama. " 

CAVALRY ON THE LINE OF MARCH. 

In the iiope that it may prove of interest to 
iiou-niilitary readers to know something about 
the way in which a cavalry regiment is trans- 
ported from one garrison town to another, I 
will describe shortly what was at once the 
longe.st amh most arduous march out of many 
which I shared in during nine years’ service 
in a Lancer regiment in England and Ireland. 

It is now some years ago that the — th were 
quartered in Woolwich, and the ‘route’— as the 
order to march is technically termed — came one 
afternoon for us to start tlie next morning for 
York. 

The entire regiment does not inarch iir one 
body, but goes piecemeal, a squadron (a fourth) 
at a time. The second party starts two clays 
after the first, and so on. Sick men, recruits, 
ami a few othex’s go by train. 

Each squadron is preceded on the road by a 
billeting-party, consisting of two sergeants and 
their batmen. These set out on the afternoon 
before their main body. On enteiing the ap- 
pointed town, they repair to the police-station 
and secure their own billet. They go round to 
various inns the next morning in the company 
of a policeman, placing xis many men anti 
horses togetlier as possible, with a non-commis- 
sioned-otheer in charge, till the whole are pro- 
vided for. It is a rule that a man and his 

horse must not be more than a quarter of a, 

mile apart. When the troops ax'rive, jiboiifc 
midday, they are met by the billeting-sergeauts, 
who distribute the ‘billets’ amongst them. The 
remainder of the day is devoted to grooming 
horses and cleaning kits. 

In the evening, the sergeant-major visits all 
the billets to pay accomits. These are; for, 

a horse Is. 9d., for a man bs. 4d. per day ; in 

1 ‘eturn for 8 lb. of straw, 12 lb. of hay, and 10 lb, 
of corn for the former; for the latter, lodging 
and diimei’, the only mexxl officially I’ecognised, 
consisting of steak, vegetable.s, peppei’, salt, and 
vinegai’, a pint of smirll beei’, and a pennyworth 
of bread. 

To the uninitiated, it must seem a mystery 
how a man could ti'avel and subsist on the fare 
provided for him by goverament, as above 
described ; but it should be stated that when 
on the march a man receives his full pay of 
Is. 2d. per da\q and this is .supposed to pro- 
vide in some occult way for the two or three 
extra jneals which it w ill easily be understood 
he is able to dispose of. But that is not all. 

If the British tax-payer: grmnble.s at the 
direct inroads on his pocket in the shape of 
army e.stimates, he is always ready to open 
his heart and his purse for Tommy Atkins in ' 
person, on the march ; and the sohlier who j 
doe.s not have a good time then, owing to this : 
I fact, has eitlier vei'v hai’d luck or ‘only has 
hixiiself to blame.’ From the fir.st to the last 
of our halting-places, the expeiieiice of my 
chums ami myself was of the happy ux’dei’. 
The publicans were kind to us and generous 
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in the matter of luUlitional fare gratis, ami 
the Gompany at night invariably very liberal. 
The presence of sokliens in a smoke-room is 
naturally an attraction to civilians. Could there 
be siUTOundirigs more conducive to the spin- 
ning of yarns, or a more trustful, sympathetic 
audience? For the soldier does spin yarns, with 
the very remote possibility of there being any 
one in a position to challenge or conti'adict 
tliem. And when his own stock runs short, 
hi.s chum plays into his hands by reminding 
him of what happened to Brown, Jones, or 
R.(.)binson of the Greys, the Bays, tli 4 ^ King’s or 
what not. To tell tlie truth, there is very little 
need of romancing. Amongst four hundjed 
men of all sorts and conditions tliere is con- 
tinually happening a variety of incidents, grave 
or gay, of never-failing interest to an ordinary 
smoke-room company. 

Having tlespatched the billeting-party, I Eft 
Woolwich with the first .squadron, consisting 
of about fifty men and sixty horses, ten men 
leading the spare liorses ; our first day’s 
march being to Edmonton. Throngli London, 
and especially in the City, our pace was 
slow, a sort of triumphal progress — the cyno- 
sure of all eyes, attended by a large con- 
tingent of admirers, mo.stly boys and idlers, 
some of the former following us for miles; 
while two of the latter accompanied us to 
Edmonton and there and then desired to enlist. 
Our appearance, arms, &c. were freely criticised, 
and the wildest speculatioms were indulged in 
anent our destination, caused, as we afterwards 
discovered, by a joker in the advanced guard, 
who gave out that we were bound for the 
docks, en . route for a foreign land, at that 
time the theatre of war. Owing to the intense 
cold, we were cloaked, and very glad indeed 
to reach the hospitable inns of Edmonton. 

The n(i.x;t iiwtalraent of the journey was to 
Ware. Now, the pleasantness or otherwise of 
a march is, in great measure dependent upon 
the officer in cliai'ge, and we loidced forward 
to a good time, owing to the reputation of our 
captain in tins respect. When about two miles 
out of .Edmonton, we halted for a few moments 
to tighten girths, &c. On remounting we had 
a smart trot for a mile or two, dropped again 
into a walk, and then came the order ‘Ride at 
ease ; singers to the front.’ On that day there 
was not a happier .squadron in the British 
Army than ours, de.spite the cold, and \ve 
looked forward to a rare good time. But 
trouble was in .store for n.s of a kind we, little 
anticipated. 

Tiie ne.'.’t march was to .Royston, and while 
we were parading in the morning preparatory 
to sotting out, nearly frozen as we' sat, flakes 
of S!iow fell otniucusly — few and .small at first, 
but gradually increa.sing until it became a 
furious snow-storm, blinding both bonnes and 
men, aiul causing u.s the greate.st difficulty in 
conti'olling the frightened animals, as the bitter 
north-east wind drove it into our faces and 
prevented us .seeing more than a few yards 
aliead. ^ Wo were .stiff and benumbed with cold 
oj) arriving at Royston. ‘Riding at eu,se’ wa.s 
no amelioration — riding in any sort of fu-der 
was ain!u.st impos.sible ; singers were entirely 
out ol it ; and altogether tliat day’s march wa.s 


the cruellest I ever expcrieuced. The IVdlowing 
day the snowfall continued, and sub.sequently 
lessened the cold, but we marched to Hunting- 
don and Peterborough up to the hor.se.s’ knees 
in snow. 

From Peterborough to Bourne, to Grantliam 
and to Newark, our pirogre-ss was almost a.s bad. 
True, the snowfall had ceased, but now the 
roads were .sheets of ice and frozen snow ; and 
the horses, blinded and frightened before, were 
now scarcely less terrified by their inability to 
secure a foothold, an<1, though rough-, shod, they 
slipped, stmublet.l, and trembled in every limb. 

Tlie ne.x.t stages, to Retford and Doncaster, 
proved of much the same character ; but on 
that from Doncaster to Selby the elemeut.8 
were much less inclement, and again the voice 
of the singer was heard in the land, though I 
was fated to be out of it, I had the ill-luck 
to be told off to ride my own lioi’se and lead 
anotlier that was .said to have fallen lame ; and 
in order that there might be no delay, I started 
an hour before the squadron. Up to then, I 
had had the companionsliip of my comrade.?, 
but now I wa.s to go by myself and lead this 
lame or lazy horse. I nearly dislocated first 
one arm and then the other by trying to pull 
him along; but when I found he was active 
and game enough in hanging back, or going 
any way but ahead, I got angry and began to 
doubt his hondjides; and on the arrival upon 
the scene of a fanner, driving a horse and trap 
towards Selby, I stated the case to hiui, and at 
once enlisted his sympathy and practical aid. 
He agreed to . drive behind us, and when my 
equine friend evinced a desire to turn rusty, 
the application of the whip soon caused him to 
forget his , feigned lameness ; with the result 
that, instead of the squadron just catching me 
up at Selby, I got in before them, and for my, 
S pains and cleverness got a good wigging from 
the officer for overworking a lame horse ! 

The final journey fi-oin. Selby into the stately 
capital of the north passed without incident, 
and brought our thirteen . day's’ pilgrimage to 
an end. 


THE MONTH; 

S C I E N C B A N D A R T .S. 

The most interesting of the papers brought 
before the recent International Geogiupliieal 
Congress wa.s that read by Mr G. E. 
Borchgrevink, giving particulars of his remark- 
able voyage to that mysterious great southern 
continent which, fifty-four years ago, was named 
in lionour of Her Majesty the Queen, Victoria 
Land. Some geographers have estimated the 
size of this continent — about which nothing 
whatever is known save that it i.s nut a myth 
— at tw'ice the size of Europe, and it is not 
surprising therefore that much intere.st should 
attach to such an extensive terra incognita. The 
author of the piaper in que.stion i.s a young 
Norwegian who joined the steam whaler A nfa^'crfc 
as a sailor before the mast ; otherwise, he tells 
U.S, he could not have gone at all. But although 
lie was unable to bui’den himself 'witli many 
instruments, he made frequent observations, the 
results of which were embodied in the paper 
read uefore the Geographical Congress. The 
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sliij> left Melbourne .just .one year ago j 
(September 20, 1894), and a mouth later the | 
firs.t snow was seen. The Murom Australis was 
Yi^•ibie almost rrightl}^, and the intensity of the 
light culminated every five minutes. At the 
beginning of November a chain of icebergs 
_ extending for . about fifty miles in length was 
encountered, the ice-hills being about six hundred 
feet high, witli perpendicular sides. Multitudes of 
marine animals and bii'ds were met with, and 
se\’eral seals u^ere shot. Eventually in January 
they lauded at Cape Adair, A^ictoria Land, 
which is described as a large square basaltic rock, 
nearly four tliousaud feet in lieight. The reading 
of tliis paper led to the formal adoption by tlie 
congress of a resolution that a completely 
eipiipped scieiitilic expedition should be sent 
to the regions of the South Pole, and it is 
in-obable that the government will be asked to 
assist in the work. 

Consul Scott, ill a recent report upon the 
trade of tlie Chinese tou'u of Swatow, remarks 
upon the fact that eleven million fresh eggs 
figure among the exports. But he tells us that 
all are certainly not fresh, for it is the custom 
to ship ducks’ eggs which have been incubated : 
to within a few days of batcbing. These egg.s 
are brought on board the steamers packed in 
shallow baskets, with layers of soft Chinese 
paper between and around them. The baskets 
are placed about the deck, sivuug to the awning 
support.^, and occasionally are put in position 
near the boilers, but as a rule tlie heat of the 
climate is quite suliicient to complete the 
liatcliiug of the eggs, it therefore comes about 
that at the end of the voyage young ducks are 
landed at Singapore or Bangkok in lieu of the 
eggs which originally foi'med part of the cargo. 
As a rule the bird.s come te no harm, but on j 
. the contrary exhibit quite a thriving appearance, j 

In the early days of ordnance, leather was ! 
commonly used as a casing for guns, and there 
is on exhibition at the arsenal at A^enice a 
leathern niortar for firing shells which is said 
to date from the beginning of tlie fourteentli 
century. One would suppose that in these j 
modern day.s, "wlieii the metals have been I 
brought under sudi marvellous conti'ol, a j 
reversion to this ancient type of leather gun j 
could only be regarded as a mild joke. But as ' 
a matter of fact a guii, covci'ed with raw hide, 
arid having an inner tube of steel, lias recently 
huou .subjected to ollicial tests by the Ordnance , 
Board of the United States Army, and has , 
passed through the ordeal with triunqih. The , 
]iatentee of this curious woa]ron is Mr E, 
.Lutulip of Syracuse, N.Y., and Ids sjieciflcatiou 
is dated June 26, lS9-k The ju'incipal object 
of the invention is to cheapen and lighten the 
construction of gun-barrels, while at the same 
time they are rendered strong enough to 
withstand any reasonable explosive sti-ain. It 
sbould be noted tbat the strips of raw hide 
employed in winding a casing on the inner 
metallic tube of the gun are first of all 
.subjected to a chemical process which renders 
them when dry as hard and compact as horn. 
The weapons at present made under this system 
are only of small calibre, but they would on 
account of their comparative lightness he valu- 
able, we' should inmgiue, as mouutain-guus. 


The switchback railway, wbicli for some years 
has been a source of delight to those of our 
lioliday-makers who take their plea. 3 ures noisily, 
is likely to find a powerful rival in the 
Pyramidieal Railway, a device which has been 
designed expressly for places of public amuse- 
nien’t. According to the designs published by 
the company wbicli lias been formed to work 
this invention, its principal feature is a sugar- 
loaf kind of tower with a railway rmmiiig 
round it from top to bottom, and then up a 
slope, at the end of wbicli the vehicles are 
brought to^a stop. They are in the first place 
carried to the summit of the tower by a lift, 
and the fun consi.sts in travelling at an increasing 
rate of speed round and round the tower until 
the end of the journey is reached. 

Recent returns show that in spite of the 
continued advance of electric lighting' a larger 
quantity of gas is consumed in the Metropolis 
than ever before, one companj^ alone selling to 
Ijoiidoners during the past half-year no less 
than ten million and a half cubic feet. Much 
of this vast quantity is expended in the form 
of motive power, for gas-engines are fast 
supplanting the use of steam in small woik- 
shops. Gas is also coming into increasing 
use for cooking-stoves. It is a matter for 
regret that for both these purposes a much 
cheaper kind of gas could not be supplied, 
for it i.s most wasteful to use one of high 
illuminating power where heat only is required. 
It is the cost of purification, and the additions 
to the gas neces.«ary to bring its, luminosity up 
to a certain cundle-poweiv that make it at 
present .so costly. But this state of things, must 
remain until the comx>anies are, empowered to 
lay two sets of mains in our streets, one for each 
kind of gas. 

A very curious collection of medical an- 
tiquities was exliibited by Messrs Oppenlieimer 
at the Savoy Hotel, London, in connection with 
the recent meeting of the British Medical, Asso- 
ciation. It comprised : a number of surgical 
instruments and terra-cotta models which bad 
been found in ancient Roman and Eti'uscan ■ 
feiiijdes and tombs. The collection was formed 
by Ur Luigi Saiiibun, who iiiade a mo.sL inter- 
esting discovery concerning them. It seems 
that ^ the models were Vi.itivc ofieilngs which 
were presented to the shriae.s of dilfereut deitie.s 
by the common peoi^le, and to the eye uf the 
lay autic[uary they seemed to I'opresent fruit.-. 
Dr Sambun, however, in studying tho.se objects 
in the museum at Rome, saw at once that they 
repre.sented various parts and internal organs of 
the human being, some deformed and some in 
a state of disease. It seems certain, therefore, 
that these models were ollered as iietitions for 
the relief, or as cmblejns of thaukrulue.ss tor 
the cure, of diilereuL inaliidie.s, and may be 
likened to tbe wax models of human limb.s, 
&c., wliich one cun see i]i tbe present day 
strung uj) by tbe dozen in many continental 
churches. Tlie models indicate a very intimate 
knowledge of anatomy, while the surgical instru- 
ments exhibited witli them .show that the 
ancient Roinaii.s mu.-t have been skilful opera- 
tors. Tbe articles iuclmle a baby’s bottle of 
very ingenious de.sign, and .safety-pin? of tbe 
identicai pattern patented in modern times. 
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Mr Ingall, in tlie Joimuil of the Iloyal 
Statistical Society, advocating tlie adoption of a 
decimal ciUTCiicy in the United .Kingdom, 
shows Injw the change could he brought about 
by sliglitly altering "the value of some of our 
bronze coins, and by introducing only one ne^r 
one — namely, the cent, which might conveniently 
be made of nickel. The proposed arrangement 
of the coinage would then stand as follows : 
The farthing would be the unit, and would be 
reduced four per cent, in value, making it the 
thousandth part of a pound; the lialfpenny 
would be the live-hundredth part ; ,the penny 
tlie two hundred and fiftieth ; and the new 
coin, tlie nickel cent, tlie hundredth part of a 
pfiund. The .sixpence would be reiuimed ‘ the 
quarter llorin,’ and would represent the foi'tieth 
]»art ; wliile the remaining coins would res])eC' 
tively represent the twentieth, tenth, eighth, 
fifth," fourth, and second, until we arrive at the 
sovereign itself. The change to the decimal 
method would conveniently follow the proposed 
introduction of the metric sy.stem of weights 
and mea.‘3Uj.‘es. 

The Falls of .Foyer.s, where a factoi'y for the 
production of aluminium i.s in progre.ss of 
erection, were recently visited by the Inverness 
Field Club, tlie members of which were received 
by Dr Common, F.E.S., who is re.sideut director 
of the British Aluminium Company. Dr Common 
explained the nature of the works ii.i progress, 
the chief feature of which was a tunnel about 
half a mile in , length, most , of which is cut 
through , the solid rock. , Through this tunnel 
the water w'ill be conducted for working the 
necessary turbines, and, the natural beauties of 
the: place will be hut little interfered with.. 
As : to, debris tJiere will be none, for the 
bauxite, or aluminium ore, whicli comes from 
the no.rth of Ireland, will, by a .simple , chemical 
procesis, have its alumina extracted at the place 
where it is , mined. , This alumina will be 
brought to the factory at .Foye.rs, and tlie 
metal will be extracted from it." The co,st of 
manufacture will be from one-fourth to one-fifth 
that of producing the metal by , steam-power, 
and this has been the great con.sideration in 
bringing the factory to Foyens, wiiich has been 
purchased ].iy tlie comjciny. According to the 
promoters of these w'orlns, their opei'ations, besides 
benefiting the inhahitante around, will have no 
destructive etfect upon the great natural beauties 
of the place. 

The vast powens of Kiagara have at length 
been set to do mseful work, and the generating 
stations at the Falls are now delivering electric 
energy to its first customers at a price which 
will astonish those who are using electricity 
here at home. 'J'he average charge in Britain 
is about sixpence per Board of j'rade unit, Imt 
the Kiagara company supply the .same quantity, 
at a hand.sume profit too, for hall a- farthing. 
The first work in which the Niagara current is 
employed is the pi-udnction of aluminium, and 
we have already seen that the minor works at 
.Foyers are to he devoted to tlie same industry. 
It would seem that aluminium bids fair to be 
reckoned among the base metals, instead of 
being, as it was a few years liack, an excessively 
rare one. 

Collectors of coins and otlier.? will be interested 


in the circninstance that the Eoyal Mint wa.s 
bu.sy last year in the coining of a British dollar 
for use in some of our Eastern dependencies. 
I’he proposal that this new coin should issue 
emanated long ago from trading cuiumunilies 
of the Straits Settlements and .Hoiig-kong ; but 
the home authorities pointed out that it would 
be imposisible to lay down such dollars at a 
price which would .enable them to compete 
with the Mexican dollar. Again the' subject was 
brought forward by the lioiig-koiig Chamber of 
Commerce wlien, in consequence of the fall in 
the value of silver, Mexican clolhu’s Became 
.scarce. Tlie pro}:io,sal was now hacked By 
Bankers and other.s who were competent to 
judge of its de.sirahiiity, and eventually designs 
:for the new coin were suBmitted to Her Majesty 
for approval. The new coin will necessarily 
circulate in many countrie.s which are not 
under the British crown, and for this reason 
the de.sign required special treatment. The 
figure of "Britannia, with the words ‘one dullai',' 
appears on one .side of the new jiiece, while 
the reverse hears the denomination in Uliinese 
and hialay characters. Further particulars 
respecting this new coin will be found in the: 
twenty-fifth annual report of tlie cleputy-niastor 
of the Mint for 1894. 

Musiciairs have long recognised the fact that 
the, staiidai'd , of musical pitch in this couiitiy 
is too high. What wa.s, C In the days when 
Handel was listening to the anvil strokes of 
the ‘ harmouiou.s blacksmith ’ is to-day almost 
D, The French long ago recognised this gradual 
but almost insensible rise of pitch, and adopted 
what is known as the diapmn normal, while 
in Britain we have become aceustomed to u 
pitch which is a semitone higher. The Phil- 
harmonic Society liaye now determined to adopt 
the French standard, and would doubtless have 
long ago done „ so had it not been for the 
opposition of military hands and instrumental- 
ists generally. Certain imstruments — clarinet.«, 
flutes, oboes, &c.— are constructed for the old 
pitch, and cannot he converted to the new with- 
out an expense of about forty pounds for each 
band. Now the government grant for hands 
is eighty pounds per annum to eacli battalion, 
wliile .seventy pounds of this goes By the 
Queen’s Regulations to the bandmaster, coij.su- 
cpiently the expense of the necessary altei'iitioim 
to the instruments would come ""out of tlK: 
officers’ pockets unless a special grant is made 
to meet the emergency. Singers \vill univer- 
sally rejoice at the proposed alteration, and 
many owners of pianos wdll he glad that the 
repi'oach can no more be levelled at them 
that their instruments are not up to ‘ concert 
pitch.’ 

If any one were wi.shing to demonstrate in a 
forcible manner that the Briti.sh had been 
denied the artistic faculty, he could not possibly 
get a better peg on which to hang his remarlis 
than one of our streut lamp-po.sts. They ai'e 
about as hideous in design as Ihey ]ioi5sihly can 
be, and by their oBtriisivencs.s spoil many a 
prospect. llapjiily these obnoxiou.s po.sts are 
not suited to the needs of electricity, and a 
better type of hintern is coming into use with 
the new' himp.s. .But we are still far Behind 
our Parisian neighbours, whose street fixtures of 
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this kind are cadmirable and varied in de,8igii. 
Possibly the Highways Couunittee of Loiulon 
have recognised the de.sirubility of reform, for 
they are about to offer prize.s for the be.st 
artistic design for the posts bearing the electric 
lights which are presently to line the Thames 
Ernhankinenfc. We trust that this new departure 
may gradually lead to a clearance of the old 
posts. 

An interesting paper was read at a recent 
meeting of the' Scottish Meteorological Society 
by Professor Michie Smith, on tlie thunder- 
storms of Madras. Almost every night sheet- 
lightning could be .seen on the horizon, and he 
attributed this not to the relleetion from 
distant flashes, as was commonly and erroneously 
supposed, but to the meeting of land winds and 
sea winds. The first would be heavily charged 
with dust, while the latter would be free from 
impurity. He had frequently noticed that 
when sheet- lightning occurred the clouds were 
double, and he sugge,sted that these two 
columns of sea and ^land clouds might be 
negative and positive to one another, and thus 
di.scliarge is brought about between them. 
Tile succession of flashes was sometimes so 
fj’equeiit that tliree hundred could be counted 
in a minute, and this would go on for as long 
a.« an lioiir and a haU'. The Indian govern- 
ment had decided to build an observatory at a 
height of 7700 feet, and although this station 
was primarily intended for the .study of solar 
physic.s, a cei'tain amount of meteorological 
work would be done. Associated with this 
observatory ivoiihl he another building 7000 
feet below it, and at a distance of three or 
four miles. 




THE AGE OP HEAETvS. 

By J. S. Furrcaiju. 

I WAS jinst starting my professional career, and 
it was necessary to secure a convenient ofSce. 
1 did not want anything pretentioius — an office 
for myself and a iiimdi ante-chamber for the boy 
whom I had engaged u.s clerk , of all work would 
amply suit my requirements. I had .served iny 
articles with an oUl-csfalilished firm of Solicitors 
in the city, and had been accirstomed to great 
rooms filled with calf-bound volumes and shelves 
.of ancient parchment, and I laughed to think 
of the iliil'erence there imast be between the 
little ollice I had in my mind’s eye and the 
big ]>laee where I had leariietT my law. Never- 
tluile.s.s I wa.s well content to make a small 
beginning, and to trust to the future for bring- 
ing me an increase of busiue,8S and of fortune. 

: Perhaps beeau.se I had' two or three pi’ofes- 
sioual friends thereabouts, I .selected Ilolborn a.s 
being a likely spot wherein to pitch my tent. 
After a good deal of looking about mo, 1 
decided to apply to an agent, with whom I 
went to inspect a place he recinmmmded, a third 
floor of Parchmeut Building.?. 

‘.Here you are, .sir,’ said the agent, unlocking 
the door of tlie oiiice on the third Hour. ‘This 
is a sort of clerk’s office ; the principal room i.s 
beyond it, and looks out into Parchment Pas.sage, 
as I told you. Hice situation thi.s, ain’t it.’ 

I walked in and inspected both rooms before 


answering him. As regarded size and .situation 
they were certainly all that I wanted. The outer 
office would do very well for my boy-clerk, and 
the iuae,i' would suit me. Nevm'theless it was 
evident that a good deal of cleaning would 
have to be done before anybody could tenant 
either room. Two years at lea.yt had passed 
since the rooms were placed in the agent’s 
books. 

I said that the rooms would suit me pro- 
viding that the rent was not excessive. There- 
with we fell a-bargaining, and eventually hit 
on terms , which met my approval. A week 
later I wa.s in full occupancy of my office.?. 
My boy-clerk .sat at a little de,sk in the outer 
office and pretended to work very bard, while 
I .sat at a big desk in uiy own' .sanctum and 
read law. There was really little else to do 
in tho.se early day.?. I sent in uiy own office 
appointments, and spent two or three days 
in seeing tliem put straight. Wanting some 
place in which to store a quantity of old books 
and papers, I had a cnpboai'd cleared of a 
quantity of rubbi.sh evidently left there by the 
la.st tenant. It contained a va.st amount of 
old letters, invoices, and papers, but these had 
been torn into .small scraps and thrown into a 
corner. _ The woman who cleaned my room.? 
complained a good deal about the mess caused 
by these scraps of paper*. 

In reply to luy inquiries, the woman told me 
that it would be about three yeans since the 
rooms had been occupied. Further interrogated, 
she -said that she could not remeiuher the last 
tenant’s name : it was sometliing foreign, and 
she did not know how to pronounce it. She 
did not know what his business was. He was 
alvva 3 's writing, she said, and sometimes had 
other foreigners to see him. His name was 
never painted up on the door of his rooms nor 
bn the lintel down below, and it was her belief 
that he was no good because he kept himself 
.so quiet. Wiiile the woman trdked she was, 
engaged , in removing the mass of torn ahtl 
scattered paper from the cupboard. Suddenly 
she detached something from the contents of 
her ba.sket and handed it to me, 

‘He got that the very day he went a. way,’ 
said she, ‘For I remcmhcr going down and 
fetching his letters from the Ixjx in the liall 
below. The first thing he took out of ’em 
was that there card, and he laid it down on 
his desk and .stared at it like a.s if he couldn’t 
make it out. That ’s it, sure enough ; though 
I ain’t never set eyes on it .since. ’.Spect he 
chucked it away with this here heap o’ letters 
and papers.’ 

1 took the thing from her and looked at it. 
It was one of a pack of cards, the Ace of 
Hearts, and would have attracted no attenticui 
fx’om anybody but for one .slight fact. IDirough 
the crimson heart in the centre of the wliite 
card some hand had drawn a stiletto with 
scrupulous fidelity, i had to look at it nar- 
rowly to make sure that the .stiletto had mjt 
been engraved with the red heart. Engraved, 
however, it hail not been ; the truce of the 
arti.st’-s pencil wa.s clear enough, 

1 took possession of tlie card and put it 
aside. Daring the somewhat lazy time whiclt 
followed I often looked at it and wondered 
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vvluit it siguifioA I could not lie]i> fancying ; J (inictly oponcd the di'awev of nty deA in 
lluit it had conycy(‘d sonu* sinittei' message to wliicli I hail placed the inj'sli'i'iouft Ace of Tleiii’ts, 
the man yJio had occupied my I'onnis three years | and drawing it fnrtli. laid it before him. 
previously. CVclainly he had left his ehainher.s j ‘Had that anything to do with it?’ I said. 
Imrricdly iniinediately after the recei])t of it. | He started to' his feet a.'= his eyes fell on the 
J came to the concl'usion that iny predecessor ' card, and I saw great Leads of pei'spiration 

in the o!iice.s in rarchinent l’as<age had hoen Inu'st across his forehead under tbe shock 

engaged in some inysterions transaction.s of a which the sight of the my.'terious enihloni 
no't i'litogether safe nature, and had been warned undoubtedly gave him. lie io(d-;ed from it to 
to go 'dsewhere by the tran.sfixed Ace of me, and fi-om me to tlie card again, then he 
Hearts. ' sighed heavily and sat down. 

It was .spi'ing when 1 entered into occupancy ‘ \Vhere did you got that?’ he a-deed ipiietly. 
of my ofiice, and the year went by very quietly ‘ It was found amongst a heap of torn papers 
nntil' winter set in. My practice'* had been which you, 1 think, had thrown into the enp- 
remarkiibly limited at iir.s't, but as the month, s ; hoard yonder. May I inquire what this 

went by I obtained an increa.se of work, and means?’' I said. ‘Is it some signal, or a wvarn- 

had le.ss time to spend in reading my calf- ing, or a secret message ? I .suppose it had a 
bound volmue.s. The hr.^t day of Decembur meaning for you at the Mine you received it.’ 
hr(mght me a case which promised to produce ‘It had a meaning,’ he answered. ‘It meant 
.‘-iime'thing considerable, and J remained bile and that my life was not v'orth an hour’s ])urchase 

Went on reading until a slight .sound on tin* — that I had been sentenced to death —that the 

landing onl.'^ide made me look up, only to catch j cxecutioner.s were on my track. I am a Ilu.s.sifai, 
.sight of the clock, which indicated a late hour I ;nid familiar with the eloing.s of conspir.ator.s 
of the evening. from my youth. What I liave just told ymu is 

Lifting the lamp from my’' desk 1 made niy tine. T was the agent of a secret society here, 

way to the door and .suddenly llnng it open. ] oil'ended llatec in power. I wa.s condemned ; 

I'hen I started with amazement, for there on and that’s the warning.’ 
the landing before me, his face and figure SSo you lied?’ 

clearly seen in the lamp-light, stood a man, ‘More fool I! I fled — to come back at last 

tattered, sickly-looking, and more disconcerted as you see me. A beggar alinost—starving, 
than myself. A man of middle age apparently, homeIe.ss.’ 

and showing more than usual signs of wear Again I piressed him to eat. I was fascinated 
and tear at that, for his dark hair was plenti- by his story, and w'ished to hear more, 
fully shot with gray, and his pallid face was ‘Not till* I have told you \vhy I came hero 
deeply lined and seamed. My lirst glance at to-night. I came to recover sometliiiig that I 
him showed me two things— that he was a left here ■when I fled. I left it h'eeanse I 
foreigner and in want. knew it was safe in the liidiiig-place I had 

I: was 'SO much astonished at the sight of this contrived for it. I was going 1 knew not 
unexpected vifsitor that L stood staring at him whither — possibly into rough places and amongst 
for a minute or two. Me, on his part, stood desperate men. I came back here to London 
staring at me. At , last 1 found my tongue. at last, and a great longing came over me to 
‘Are ymu looking for some one?’ said I, see it once more. That i,? why I came to 
lamely enough. _ ‘I don’t think you’ll find your door to-night, resolved to ask you to 


any one in at this time 
He shook his head. 

‘ No,’ he amswered. 
looking for yon.’ 
‘Forme? IVliy?’ 


’No — at least I was 


admit me. The picture i.s here, and I shall 
find it’ 

He rose, and crossing the room approached a 
corner of the floor and carefully removed thy 
carpet which I had had laid down. Lifting a 


said, ‘Only for a moment if you plea.se. Oh, from the cavity a parcel wrapped in many 
there’s no need to be afraid of me. I’m not sheets of strong paper, and came forward to 
dangerous, though I daresay I look _so.’ the light again. 

I hesitated. He looked at me again, and said ‘You did not kno-w that you had thi.s so 
quietly: _ _ near you,’ he said, blowing the dust away from 

‘ I used to live in these rooms.’ the parcel and ’’proceeding to unwind the 

‘Oh,i said I, dimly comprehending that _the various wrappings. ‘And now, look 1’ 
my.sterii.ius tenant stood befoi’e me. ‘ Come in.’ An exclamation of wonder and delight burst 
He followed me through the outer office Into from my lij)8. He held before rne the portrait 

my own room. M'hen he .saw the cheery fii-e, of a young and lovely vvoman, evidently 

the comfortable arm-chair by the luairth, and | the work of some great miniature painter, and 

the sujtper tray laid. on. the side-table, he .sighed. | framed heavily in gold and jewels. The frame 

It struck me tiiat peijuqis he was Ijoth cold j must have been worth a small fortune in itself, 
auil hungry, and I invited, him to eat. But at ; and yet I scarcely noticed it, so beautiful was 


that he shook his head, 

‘I had better tell yon what I w’ant first,’ 


the face it contained. 

The stranger field the p)icture from him and 


said he. ‘1 have been on the .stains outside 1 looked steadily at it in tlie lamp-light. Tlien 
for more than an hour wondering whether you he drew it nearer and kis.sed the face reverently, 
would allow ine to enter thi.s room. You see ■ ‘She is dead,’ he said. ‘And she died "a 
1 n.sed to live here, ami I left very sinhlenly j martyr. She was born to all that the world 
ahoiu. three years ago. 1 dare.say,’ he added, ‘ the ' calls good; .she died an exile and in povertv. 
other people wondered why I left so suddenly.’ j She was my sister.’ 
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He restored the frame to its wrappings and 
fa-teiiod it np again, and , rather against my 
recommendation placed it in its old hiding- 
place. He refused my offer of supper, and said 
he had no more to tell. 

With that he bowed, shrugged his shoulders, 
and went out. I followed him to the head of | 
the staircase and watched him descend. Then | 
something prompted me to open the window' 
and watHi him leave the lioinse by the- front 
door. He came out and walked up the passage 
into Holborn. I was aliout to .shut the tvindow 
and retinm to my room, Avhen I .saAV two men 
steal out of a neighbouring door-AVfiy and follow' 
my visitor. So swift and stealthy were their 
movements that I had no time to cry out 
before they had vani.shed. 

I locked np my office and Aveiit home, much 
excited by the events of the evening, I had 
iieA'er had an adventure of .sindi a startling 
description before, and had never expected to! 
find that my little .shabby office contained j 
witliin it all the elements of a romance. I 
went to bed, and could not .sleep for thinking 
of it. I wa.s sorry by that time that I had 
allowed niy strange vi.sitor to leave the portrait 
in my room, and I determined to do something 
towards, finding him and compelling . him to 
IV move it. 

I went to my office, next morning by w’ay of 
Long Acre. Passing the corner of one of the 
squalid streets leading towards Drury Lane, I 
became vaware of a small crowd of people 
gathered _ outsicte a hou.se and doing , their best 
to obtain an entry thereto, despite tlie 
pu’esence of two or three burly policemen. I 
went upy and knowing one of the latter, inquired 
the roa.son of the commotion, 

‘ It s a , murder, .sir,’ said he. ‘And a very 
rum murder it is, too. Foreign chap found in | 
this here empty house, stabbed througli the 
heart. ; Like to go in, sir? There A the 
coroner’s officer and the superin teudent inside 
just now. This Avay, sir. How then, make 
way, there; this here gentleman’s an official.’ 

i follow’ ed the man inside into a small room 
destitute of limiiture. They had fetched a 
bench from somewhere and laid the dead man 
on it. SomehoAV I Ava.s not surpri.sed Avheu ,I 
saw him. I had felt certain from the first 
that i was going to see my strange visitor of 
the previous evening. And there he lay before 
mo, dead for man}' hours, the doctor .said, with 
a dagger driven into his heart thrutigh a card 
on which the Ace of Ilemfs aaTlS .still recog- 
ni.'ja.lde in spite of the blood that had dyed it. 

‘ A foreigner,’ said the doctor. ‘ This is the 
work of .some of iIio,se accursed secret societies,’ 

I ' Aveut on to my office. My boy met me at 
the foot of the stairs Avith a scared look on 
his face. 

‘If you pleaise, sir,’ said he, ‘I think there’s 
been thieves in. The door Avas burst open 
Avhon I came Avith the key this morning.’ 

, I ran upstairs into my room. Everything 
AA’as in’ order there. I AA'eiit straight to the 
covner, and tore aAA'ay the carpet and the loose 
board, and examined the cavity beneath, hfy 
hands met nothing. The portrait Avas gone ! 

To say that I felt cU strange semse oi alarm 
on finding that the portrait, to which recent 


cA'ents had attached such tragic memories, Avas 
gone, is needless. 

I thought it he.st to tell the police all I kneAV. 
The officials at Scotland Yard to Avhom I 
unbosomed my.self received my story Avith 
interest, but not Avith surprise. They W’ere too 
AVell accustomed to the dark methods and deeds 
of the secret societie.s, whose member, s flee to 
London Avlien the greater continental cities are 
forlriddeu them. Nevertheless, my story did 
nothing to help them. Indeed, I Avas told that 
the perpetrators of these secret murders w'ere 
.seldom foujid out. 

SeA'eral months passed away. The cares of 
business AA'ere beginning to pre.s3 on me, and 
I had little time in Avhich to speculate on the 
late my.steriou.s events. I had my fir.st 
important case in hand, and it required ewiy 
moment and eA’ery thought. I aa'us glad Avheu 
the courts ro,se and the long A'acation came 
to bring me a brief holiday. I had aa'ou niy 
case, and bad gained no small amount of 
present fame and future gain by doing so. 
About the second AA'Cidc in August I travelled 
doAvn to Hull ; and thence took steamer to 
StaA'anger for a month in NoiwA’ay. Corning back 
by the same route, I found it necessary to stay 
a night in Hull, and a.s I had neA'ei’ been there 
before, I spent the evening in looking round the 
docks and quays of that ancient port. There I 
came across a further link in this remarkable 
story. Wandering along the pavement of the 
quay which runs from the town to the riA'cr, I 
paused to look in at the windoAA' of one , of tho.se 
little dirty shops where marine store dealers 
gather together all manner of odds and end.'!, 
and Avhat Avas my .surprise to see the portrait 
Avhicli had once been hidden in my office ! 

I paused and looked again througli the dirty 
windoAAU No, there was no, doubt, about it; 
that was the portrait. The gold frame AV'as 
gone, and there Avere marks on the edges of the 
picture Avhich seemed : to , indicate that it had 
been roughly removed. The face, hovyever, Avas 
unnii.stakable. , I had been too much, struck by 
it at first sight to forget its AA'onderfur beauty. 

On ■ entering the shop a dirty-looking man, 
evidently a foreigner, came forAA'ard from some 
den in the rear, nibbing hi.® hands and a&king 
what he could do for me, 

‘Nothing particular,’ I an.SAA'ei’ed, ‘I jn.st 
Avish to glance at your stock of curiosities. I 
am rather fond uf picking np rare article,'!.’ 

He answered that I AA'as Avelcome to look 
round, and Avent on to .say that In; had .some 
beautiful tilings in the Avay of binocular gla.sses 
and ebronometers if I Ava.s thinking of taking a 
long voyage. WJiile lie chattered volubly about 
his goods I Avas leaning OA'or the little partition 
Aviiieh separated the cdiop from the AvindoAA', 
o.xamining tlie portrait from a better point of 
vantage, I bad now no doubt Avharever as to 
its identity, and determined to buy it at 
Avhatever cost. After .some liaggling, I purchased 
the picture and a Turkish rlagger for one 
guinea. ' ■ 

When I reached the hotel I went iip to my 
room and examined the poitrait carefully. It 
was a .small eauvas, stretched on a frame tAvelva 
inches by nine, and aciws the back, probably 
AA'ith the idea of keeping out dust and dirt, a 
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stout piece of rough canvas liad been tiglitl 7 
stretclied and stitched. There was nothing to 
show that any extraordinary liistory attached to 
the picture. T. returned to” London and locked 
up the portrait in my office safe. 

Time went on, and as my practice increased, 
I took more rooms in the house in Parchment 
Passage. Some of them were much more suit- 
able for a private office tlian the one in which 
the portrait had been hidden, but I determined 
to remain in the latter, and devote the others 
to rny clerks. I had a half-superstitions feeling 
that if ever the inysteiy of the p)revions tenant 
came to be solved,' it would be in that room. 

It was about two years after tlie murder, and 
circumstances then required that I should stay late 
at the office. I was engaged in settling some 
difficult business with a client, and he remained 
with me until half-past nine o’clock. As I 
was about to turn out the lamp which 
burned on my table, I heard some one coming 
slowly np the staircase. I had left the private 
door of my office open, and conld hear 
the sound distinctly. I turned np tlie light 
again, and waited. At first I thought the 
steps were those of my client, who had possibly 
forgotten something and was returning, bid 
another moment told me they were not. He 
was a youngj active, man, likely to come up 
three , steps at a bound ; the man now climbing 
the stairs was evidently neither young nor 
active, for he came slowly and apparently with 
some difficulty. 

I went to the door and looked down at the 
landing. The gas still burned there, and it 
shone on the figure of a man who was climbing 
the last flight of stairs. ,He was a tall, welt- 
built mall of fine proportions, but something 
about, the stoop of his shoulders suggested hard- 
ship and privation. I could see veiy little of 
his face, but I , noticed that his beard, which 
was of unusual length, was gray , almost to 
whiteness. He seemed to be well 'dressed, and 
I made up niy mind that his intentions were 
peaceful. 

Tire stranger accosted me in very good 
English. Somehow I had made up my mind 
that he_ was a foreigner. After he had explained 
his business, wliich was to find Alexis Vitrefsky 
of 3 Parchment Passage, a liglit began to break 
in upon me. The man he was in search of 
wp the imevious tenant ! Perhaps the mystery 
of the portrait was about to be explained. 

‘ \^''as the person you are in search of a 
Eussian P I asked. 

‘Yes, yes,’ he answered eagerly, ‘Certainly, 
a Eussian. A man of about my own age, but 
perhaps : younger in appearance. I have had 
things to make me look old.’ 

‘Will you come in a moment P I .said, and 
led the way into my office. ‘ Perhaps 1 can 
give you some information.’ 

I gave him a chaiiy and he sat down. How 
,that the lamp-light fell full on his face, I saw 
tliat he was an extraordinarily handsome man, 
and tluit evident sufTerlng and privation had 
not robbed him of his good looks, 

‘ I shall be Very grateful for any information 
respocdiig Alexis,’ said he. ‘And I thank you 
in anticipation. Perhaps I ought to tell you 
wlxo I am. I am the Prince Z- 


He mentioned a name which made me stare 

witli astonisliment. Prince Z was an 

escaped political prisoner, who, after spending : 
many y^ears in the Siberian mines, had escaped 
in a singularly daring fashion, and had recently 
published a narrative of his adventure,s and 
sufferings. 

I Silt down and told Prince Z all that I 

knew of Alexis Vitrefsky ; how he had sud- 
denly left the very room in which we were 
then sitting, and had returned to it two 
years later under mysterious circumstances. I 
told him of the events of that night ; how two 
men had watched Alexis leave my office, and 
how the unfortunate man had been murdered 
during the night, and the portrait stolen from 
ite hiding-place. ITe heard rne with anxiety 
and disturbance, and wlien I told him that the 
portrait was gone, he rose up and paced the 
floor in evident distress. 

‘Then I am indeed ruined !’ .said he. ‘Sir, 
that portrait meant everything to me. It dvas 
indeed the property of Alexis, hut its po.s.ses- 
sion meant more to me and to my children 
than I can tell you. But I see you do not 
understand me. With jmnr perrai,s.sion 5 I will 
narrate to you certain passages in my sad 
history,’ 

I was half-tempted, on seeing his distress, to 
tell him how strangely I had recovered the 
portrait; but I refrained,^ remembering that he 
might, after all, be an impostor,. £UkT that it 
would be better for me to hear his story before 
I told mine. I therefore begged; him to .pro- 
ceed. ... 

‘It is not a pleasant story,’ said he, ‘ that I 
have to tell you. As you know, I am of the 
new party in Eussia. Since, boyhood I have 
worked, planned, and suffered for in y country, 
and in consequence I have been hated by .tho.se 
in power, until some 3 'ears ago, however, I 
was allowed to pursue my own course in com- 
parative freedom. Now and then the police 
warned me that I was approaching too near 
the .line in my writings; but as I happened to. 
belong to one of the best familie.s, and ivas 
rich and powerful, I wa.s practically allowed to 
go my own way. At laA, lunvcver, I found 
that neither my noble name nor my riches . 
were to help me. .Information reached me 
that I was to be arrested and severely dealt 
with. Fortunately I had been somewhat pre- 
pared. My' wife was in Pari.s j my' two young 
.sons were at school in Germany. I had 
secured to them a moderate sum m case any-. 
thing happened to me. I had never dreamt 
that all 1 had would be confiscated. Such, 
however, w'as to he the , case, according to my 
informant’s news, which had come from the 
highest source. I was to he stripped of laud 
and goods and reduced to beggary. 

‘I hurriedly consulted with Alexis Vitrefsky, 
an old student-friend of mine, as to lyhat 
shoukl_ he done. He was then unknown to the 
authoritie.s, and was about to start for a four 
in England. We w’ent to an English banker 
in St .Petersburg, and by’- his advice. I turned 
ail my negotiable securities into Englisli note.s. 
Tlie good banker gave me fifty English note.? of 
a thomsand pounds each for my papers. These 
1 lianded to Altxi.?. lie wa.? to carry them to 
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England and preserve them until I could 
join him, I was watched, hut I hoped to 
escape, 

‘ Alexis was puzzled how to carry the notes. If 
he had them about his person he might be 
searched, and awkward tjuestious as to his 
right to them put to him. People hound on a 
three months’ European tour do not usually 
carry fifty thousand pounds’ worth of Engli.sh 
notes with them. Alexis, however, quickly 
solved the difficulty. It was his practice to 
carry with him wlierever he w^ent the portrait 
of his dead sister, whom he regarded with feel- 
ings of absolute veneration. Sbe, like my.self, 
had engaged in the new movement, and she 
had suffered. Alexi.s brought his cherished 
portrait, handsomely mounted in gold, to my 
iuiu-ie. We placed the notes behind the canvas, 
and stitched a strong piece of coarse clotli 
across the frame, so that none conld see where 
the notes lay hid. Knowing that Vitrefsky 
was my true friend, and that he would take 
care of the portrait, I felt my little fortune to 
be .safe. 

‘Alexis left for England, and witlu'n a few 
days of his departure I was arrested. I spent 
some weary year.s in the fortre.ss of St Peter 
and Paul ; subsequently I wa.s sent to the 
mines. But before I left the fortress I hud 
news of Alexis. By means of those trusted 
inessengers who are to be met with even 
amongst the government officials, he contrived 
tu .«end me a cipher letter, telling me that he ' 
was living in London, and giving thi.s lionse 
as his address. Whenever I was free I W’as to 
come here to receive the sum I had entrusted 
to him. 

‘ 1 ha^'e now told yon all. I am free, and 
1 have come here, only to find that Ale.xis is 
I murdered and the portrait gone.’ 

1 was so convinced that the prince was tell- 
, iug me the truth, that I no longer hesitated 
about handing the portx'ait over to him. Before 
1 doing so, however, 1 asked him one more 
i question. 

I ‘ I’ardau me,’ I said, ‘ but what of your wife 
I and hoys?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘My wife died during my impi'isonment,’ he 
an.swered. ‘My hoys are living here in London. 
Poor lads, they had met with iuclifihrent treat- 
ment in Germany, and I fear that they will 
find life hard, now that I have no means of 
helping them.’ 

‘Then yonr estates wore confiscated?’ 

‘Everything I liad wa.s confiscated. When I 
j filially escapeil I was ah.solutely penniless.’ 

' I went to my safe and took the portrait 
j from the drawer in which I had placed it on 
! my return from Hull. Without saying a \vof4 
! J handed it to the prince, who received it with 
; an expre.s.sion of the utmo.st astoni.shment. 

I ‘See if your money i.s still there,’ said I. 

‘1 have no doubt of it,’ he amswered, as be 
cut away tbe stitebes from the canvas back. 
‘But liow did the picture come into your 
, po.-ipessiou ? You told me it had been stolen.’^ 

I told him how I had found the portrait in 
the shop at Hull, and had recognised it again. 
While 1 talked, he turned back the canvas ami 
discovered the bank-notes securely wrapped in 


folds of paper, exactly as be bad described. 
His delight at finding himself once more 
wealthy was wonderful to witness. ‘Poor 
Alexis !’ he said, suddenly remembering the 
friend to whom he had trusted his sole resoiu'ce.s. 
‘ I have my own theory as to his death. I 
liave heard that he became closely connected 
with one of the more determined secret soeietie.s, 
and_ had the ill-fortune to break ndtb certain 
of its most powmrfnl members. These people 
never forget. Alexis was probably tracked 
down to the very last.’ 

‘But tlje^portrait ?’ I said. ‘ Why should the 
murderers .steal that?’ 

The prince shrugged his slioirlders. 

‘Ah,’ said he; ‘probably while Alexis was 
conver.sing with you in here and showing you 
tlie portrait and its valuable frame, the two 
men told off to kill him were watching you. 
Of course they stole tlie portrait for the sake 
of the. frame.’ 

Tbe explanation seemed a likely one. I 
remembered that there bad been nothing to 
prevent Vitrefsky’.s assassins from following him 
up the stairs that night, or from li.stening at 
the open door while he convei’sed with me. 

I’rince Z carried his bank-notes awaj’ 

with him. He wished to reward me, saying 
that hut for me the money would have been 
lost to him. The only reward I cortld consent 
to take, however, was the picture. That I 
kept, and still possess, a memento of what I 
think a remarkable romance. 

Prince Z now resides permanently in 

London, prematurely aged by the trials pi’ his 
past life, but undisturbed, so' far as I know, by 
government spies or the emissaries of secret 
societie.s. 


I C I - B A S. 

From tlie Preueh of Sully-Piuidhomme. 

Hkku below the lilac.-! die, 

All tbe .song-birds heavenward fly; 

I ’dream of a summer for ever and aye. 

Here below the lips that greet 
Leave no imprint when tliey meet ; 

1 dream of a hiss that will ever be .sweet. 

Here below the lovers mourn 
Friendship.s dead and hearts forlorn ; 

I dream of the ties that .shall never be torn. 

AYilmot Vaughan. 
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IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— OH AFTER I. 

not bargained for tlie ‘Disgraced— wli,y?V I asked.. The gentleman 
iistantinople, nor had I, at the window, watching us, , Pasha .or not, 
culties I should have to ajipeared nothing out of tiie common, 
set foot openly in this ‘Because he’s on, the horns of a dilemina, ,,my 
j Mediterranean islands, dear sir. If he crushes the revolt in the usual 
revolt. That wa.s the way (and there’s no other), all the Powers will 
ieul's ,les Tnrques were, cry “Shame” on the Sultan, and clainour, for 
ope should substantially atonement; his Excellency yonder will then 
for , all hand the island be the scapegoat. And if tlie Cretans ai'e too 
much for him, the Vizier and Sultan togetlier 
party on board , the, will chuck lii.m into obscurity or worse for in--: 
rs by tlic score, their competence. Pleasant position, very ! — See those 
t ; soi,ne Jew.s ; renegade ,monntains P , 

.heir ow,n, artful way. He pointed to a Irigli ridge, well at the back 
ail til 0 cities in Turkey; of tlie, jumble of houses. They were a faint 
others. purple in the early light, with none of their 

at one man with whom pinnacles and defiles brought into promiil- 
t was Naylor, newspaper ence. 

,se. How lie had got a ‘That,’ he proceeded, ‘is vdiere the trouble’s 
land, I never made out. at its Avarmest. That’s Sphakia, a,ud that, 
lit, be declared, to make pl,ea.se luck and Giorgio Thyatis, is udiere I’m 
bound for, Pasha or no Pasha.’ 
die Os/aaii,'s deck while ‘Risky,’ I remarked. 

:df slowly into the con- ‘Ri.sky, of course. But I’m nimble on my 
need about me eagerlj'', piii.s, and ipiite as good a shot as tlie average 
of adventure that had Turk. The move adventures, the more copy. 
True, 1 wras only after That’s my metier. — Hullo! you Te wanted.’ . : 
said, I was putting niy- The Osmav’s captain had pronounced my 
good deal be.9ides those name. He was indicating me to a lierce-look-. 

ing person in Albanian dress, udiose other con- 
tuse to the left,’ said spicuous characteristics were a tremendous pair 
s glass amid the Babel of moustaches and a brace of ivory-headed 
f, middle ivindow.’ pistols stuck in his wai.stband. It was the 

[ had gazed. consul’s kavass, as it happened. 

fez is the Pasha. I’ll ‘Pollow me!’ said this individual theatiucally, 
appy. He has a deluge when I had confirmed the captain’s words, 
already, and he ’ll have I nodded to Naylor, said I w-ould .see him 
■•■cd.’ later at the Ganea inn, and mixed niy.self up 
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hi the crowd of strnffa'lers on the loose nang- 
war. As i understood neither Greek nor 
: ^ Turkish, I could not he sure the language I 

heard was unparliamentary ; but, from ite sound 
and eniphaHis, I think much of it must have 
been. If so, there was some excuse. Even 
aided by my huge guide, I did not come out of 
the trouble without a large bruise on my left leg. 
An impaiioiit warrior had scraped me hard 
against one of the iron joints on the gangway 
railings. 

However, we got ashore at . length, and 
Canea’s sweet smells declared themselves to my 
nose. . ‘ 

Tlie consulate was close to the harbour. I 
1 recognised it by its (lag. There was a mosque 

liard by ; so near, in fact, that it seemed to be 
part of the establishment. . Its white domes 
already glowed in the sunlight. 

Ordinarily, one would not have looked for 
an nilicial of any kind to be at work at seven 
<f cluck in the ino ruing. But the times in 
Cretai were extraordinary. Hence our good 
' ’ consul’s energy. He greeted me politely enougli, 

, and at once proceeded to cross-examine me. 

‘ I must warn you,’ he said, ‘ that you could 
not have made a greater mistake than to come 
' to Crete for eomraereial pnrpose.s— -or anj’ 

other— just now.’ 

I said I v'as sorry to hear it, but proposed 
. to take my diaime. 

‘With whom do you hope to do hushiessF 
he continued. 

. ' ‘ Nicolopoulos,’ I replied, ‘is our agent.’ 

Tlie consul’s lips piouted, and he .shrugged 
I hi.s shoukleiM. 

‘ Hothiug could be worse,’ he ■ said. ‘ Hico- 
. Irqamlos is a “suspect.” I’m bound to saj* he 

doserve.s to be considered as .such, too. If I 
were ^ou, I would abandon my enterprise 
and return to Constantinople when the Osman 
leaves.’ 

‘Ho you mean that he sides openly with the 
patriots?’ I asked, .somewhat upset by the news. 

‘No. If he did that, he would be iinpris- 
oued. But I will tell you, in confidence. Mi’ 
Graham, that he may be in ewstody any day. 
What that means in the i>i'e,sent state of 
aifair.'i, you can guess.’ 

‘Then the harvest this year’ — — 

I ' ‘ May be, in all probability will be, a nega- 

tive <|uautity. The Turks are destroying square 
mile.s of orchards. The island looks like being 
so d( ‘populated that therc;«]l be no gathering 
the fruit that’.s left.’ 

I uttered an exclanuition of disgust. ‘When 
will the lioat return'?’ 1 asked. 

, ‘To-morrow, the day after, or the next day; 

' one can never tell.’ 

‘Oh, ill that case, there’s time to think it 
over,’ 1 replied. ‘And, meanwhile, I can’t do 
better than see Nicolopoulos liimself.’ 

‘Very well. You shall have iny kavass, and 
I ’ll get, you a pass from the Pasha. That isn’t 
everything in Crete now, you nnderstand ; and 
too carcful wliat you ■ do. Look 
in when you like, and make use of me when 
' ■ ■ ' you want to.’ 

I thanked the consul warmly, waited for the 

g iveruor’s .-letter, and then set off toward.s 
halepa for Nicolopoulos. 

— — 

, "qyj ... ^ 


Had I not .seen the street!^ of the Sultan’s 
capital, I shoidd have marvelled at the tilth 
and confusion of tliese of Caiiea. Botli were 
extreme. The stones of the j>aveinent were 
slippery with garbage, and stank. And to this 
evil odour were added others that came from 
the crowd of Jew.s, Turk.% infidels, and negroes 
wlio jostled each other and us, and a third of 
whom .seemed to be swinging blows and. curses 
at the little donkeys with bent heads and 
bared hide, which they pushed before them as 
best they could. The .street cries were deafen- 
ing. I wfis glad when we had got out of tlieir 
reacli and were through tlie .sombre gatew,ay of 
the town in the butcliers’ <:|uarter. This was a 
little suggestive of Moslem barbaiity, metliought, 
in the way the slaughterers liad stuck the heads 
of their victims on iron pikes and set them at 
their doors. But, as a matter of fact, the 
Imtchers were Greeks for the most part. 

The kava.ss was in a Imrry. His strides 
were needlessly long, considering the Cretan 
sun and my own comparative smallness. But 
I made no protest. If I wa.s only wasting time 
in Crete, tlie sooner I settled the programme of 
my movements the better. 

In a little while, we struck the coast, near 
the great ochre walls of tlie town. There was a 
breeze on shore, and the sight of the white- 
capped waves tumbling on to the sand was 
refreshing. Indeed, Crete looked more exliilar-' 
ating now every luinute. There were red-eoats 
on the walls, trifling and eating out of copper 
pans, and very merry in .spite of the insurrec-. 
tiom I could see the toe.s of .some of the 
warriors sticking through their broken boots, 
and holes as big as my head in their jackets. 
•But tliese are .small matters to the military 
authorities in Turkey, who rely more on mnscle 
and fatalism than mere externals such, as dis- 
cipline and neatne.ss. 

After .skirting the shore for a time, and pa.ss-, 
ing the famou.s settlement of Bedouin.?— -a 
unique thing out of Africa— and a dusLv e.\.(.’r- 
cising-grouncl for troops, we struck up towards 
a rocky eminence with villas and gardens on it. 
This was Klmle.pa, the fashionable, subiu'b of 
Caiiea. Hence the White Mountains, tlieir 
purpled .sides speckled with sunlight and cloud 
shadows, looked superb. Aa I wiped my face, 
T could not refrain from wishing I had Naylor’s 
spirit and ability for adventure to carry rne 
into their mfolst." It was hard to beHeve, liow- 
ever, that men were .shooting each other up 
there like so many partridge,?. 

We paused at length outside a residence with 
a high wliite wall to it. Even : the kaYa,«,s 
.seemed willing to breathe in comfort for a 
moment or two. 

Then we entered by a green gate, the fasten- 
ing of which would' have been too iiiucli fur 
me unaided. Y'e were in a glorious, leafy 
avenue, the Jower part a bower of rose.s. On 
both sides of us was a tangled, beautiful garden. 
The scent of ox'ange and lemon blossom was a 
joy to inhale. 

ily guide .strode on in Iii.s aggre,ssivc, master- 
ful "ivay to the veraudahed porch of a pale- 
blue y'iila at the end of the avenue. I fol- 
lowed *him mure at my leisure. It was now 
that I heard the faint mu,sical twang of a 
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juaadoline in tlie garden. I looked for tlie 
musician, but saw no one. 

Twice tlie nuiu rang iiie bell, tlie second 
time “vvidi e.vtrenie inijjatiuuce. 

‘Never mind,’ 1 said, in comineiib upon Avbat 
[ -niipii-ud lo be an e.vpletive of clisginL : ‘nonr 
that i know where lie lives, I can come out 
again by .myself in the afteiaioon.’ 

But this proposition did not please the 
wortliy fellow. 

' I shall go liehind,’ he said ; ‘•perhaps they 
was]), and do not hear.’ 

]jt*ft to myself, 1 listened inteii^ly. There 
was someth irig seducing ahout the inauduline 
fiuiong the lilossoms. J. could just distinguish, 
the air, which was plaiiiti\’e. 

Then a voice in me bade .me seek the author 
of the sweet sounds, and, without hesitation, I 
crepu through a tangle of vines and sweet peas, 
and so gained a clear s].)i.iee under a wide- 
spreading’ fig-tree. Beyond, ne.stled in more 
gTeeuer^'sg" Avas a tiny arbotu', and a figure in 
white stirred amid, the vei'diii'e — a girl’s form, 
witli the profile towards rue. 

.1 c(.)idd not at first understand rvlij^ my 
heart made sucli. a fuss about tlii.s petty prowl 
of mine. It beat in my body as if it were 
seriously disoi’dei'ed. But I read the riddle 
when I had moved a few steps more and caused 
the girl suddenly to turn and face me. It 
I'oalised that it was in the pi’esence of one of 
God’s most beautiful creations. 

I cannot describe lier excej.it in bald cate- 
gory. fSlre may have beeir severiteen or eighteerr : 
airjiearances, however, are decejitive irr the warrrr 
south. ,, She was tali and slender, with features 
of extraordinary regularity and ^uftness com- 
bined. There was a lovely colour' in her cheeks 
us she iiioked an me, with parted lip.-, and air 
expi-es&iou in which surju'ii-.e and .suiuelhiiig 
of liniidily were sweetly blended. .j\nd her 
eyes were lai'ge, and of that I'are true violet 
colour wiiicli i am told i.s only to be found in 
Gi’ete, and that ijeldom. Sire lield tlie niairdo- 
liue. lo her .-rde with her left hand, round 
wliiclr a liandker'cliief was wrapped. 

Xever Irive I .seen any one .so beautiful. 
1 don't know that I was moie buscejitible 
tljari other men of .seven -and-twenty, but I 
know that it was all I could do to keep iny.seif 
from aijjrroaching tins girl, and kneeling to 
her, as if she were the goddess of Beauty her- 


for one mure glimp.se of that woiideiful fact- ; 
but it was ill vain. 

We recitri'ed to Urn liut dusty road, rny 
haughty guide taking longer' strides than ever-. 
Once i iprestioncd Irim about the girl in the 
garden. lie auswei'cd with a look tlmi 
ougdit to Irave set me laughing, hut which 
irritated me oxticiuely iiir-tcad. Only wJjou 
we were nearing the town did a sensible idea, 
eiiter my head. 

‘Wait a mumeiit,’ I sail, witli my Imml in 
my pocket, ‘isn’t that a wine-shop?’ 

It was a coininonjjlace little booth, with a 
hii.sh over the jroi'ch : a wine-shop, sure eiiougli. 

‘.Here’s .something for your, self, rny friend,' 
I added. ‘You liai'e wasted iiiuclr tinie ou 
me; and wu are both Ihirstv, or ouglit lo 
lie.’ 

The exulxuaut salute with whicdr the iiinu 
acdcnowledged the tip told me I had dune tire 
jiroper tiling. We eiilered the thaiiLy and 
di-ank inalvasia, the b] ue-lireeclied Cretan who 
served ns .staring considerably. 

‘You tliiirk we .sliall find Nicolopoulos this 
time?’ I began dijrloinatically. 

‘I think so, sir. He has a .sick wife. He 
visits lier once a week. It i.s the day,’ 

‘A .sick wife! What an odd thing that she 
do(i,sn.’t live with him 1’ 

The kavass shook lii.s head gravely, di*aiik, 
and then wiped one end of his luoustadres : it 
i^rad dropped into his wine-glass like .a rat’fs 
tail. 

‘By the way,’ I continued, a.s indifferently as 
pos.siijle, ‘ I .saw uji tliere in the garden a 
i j'ouiig lady in wlrite.’ 

I ‘ Ah ! you see Irer ?’ 

'Idle man’.s animation piipued me. 

‘ Yes. IVho is she V 

‘ She is the only child, tire daughter, poor 
ihiiig 1’ said the kava.ss. He cooled his red 
face with his white .skirt.s in a nio.st uubecoia- 
ing niairner. 

‘ Nicolopoulos’.s daughter?’ 

'•Tliat i.s it, sir. tiShe is fine to see, But it 
is not good to love tier.’ 

At tlio.-.e words, I am afraid I blnshcd ; and 
for the .secoml or third time in our bi'mf ae- 
(juainlance, I yearned to kick the kavass. I 
did Hot i'oudei5ceiid to a,sk for an explauatiou. 

‘ Wliat is her name?’ 1 inquired irrstead. 

‘ [ have heard, .sir, that .she is called Helena. 
But 110 niattei' what she is called. And now. 


ilie voice ot tiiat miserable lvaYa,ss, crying please, we must g( 
‘ Mon.-jifur ! luoiitieiir 1’ came as a must luide- Helena! 

.-irahle disiracliou. Yet iierliajis it na.s as well. I tongued the n 
Gthei'wise, in my infuination, tliere is no were through llie 
iciliug wli.it I might not have done. And so, of it liy another, 

in.-teiul of rdlowing my heart iu cunfes.s its so pure and spot 

i..]ly by a woid or a look, I merely raised her lieauty like m 
my jiat and. returned to the avenue. .self that even as i 

• i'Jiai was not right, luonsieur,’ e.xeiaimed the most lovely daiuse 
kava-.', wiicu 1 came out again alongside of Nicolopoulos of 1 
his petiicoated leg.s, matchless. This ^ 

‘At any i'at(‘,’_ I replied, ‘it is my own my .state was pi 
ail. nr. Him not in?’ determination tliui 

-h.ili fiijd him fur you, if you will return the Osman, even 
with me, Mas ihc sullcii rejoinder. farthing’s worth o 

!_ li.'tened afresh, for the mandoline, lait or any one else, 

conid iioD^ hear^ it, I tried to pierce the This time we le 

hu.ti'.;c-'Work t,f fruit-trees, croeper.s, and ilowers straight to Sphakh 
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before us . to the first of the purple swellings 
u’liich, rising oue above the othei-, get to a 
height of eight thousand feet with sublime 
ahi'uptiiess. 

We passed the lepers of the town, squatted 
on. the sand among the aloes of the roadside. 

‘ Aiuau ! amaii ! ’ (Ph.y 1 pity !) they cried, as 
they sliou'Cid tlieir blotched and swollen bodies,^ 
fiugei’less hands, and toeless feet or stumps of 
feet. 

‘ Ai'e there many of them i.u Crete 1’ I asked 
the kar'a.ss. He liad set me the good example 
of eharit}'. 

‘There are many, monsieur,’ he replied. 

‘ We come now to the hoinses.’ 

It was tii(j leper village, in fact : a cotexne of 
little white; dwellings set close together, and 
licdged about witli priekly-pear, aloes, and 
tamarisk luishes. Convenient, too, for tlie beg- 
ging purposes of the inxnates, seeing that tlie 
high-road to the vi.llages of the plain traversed 
their niidst. 

‘ Wait,’ I said : ‘ I should like to look inside 
one of the liou,se.s.’ 

‘Tliere is not need to wait to do it,’ .said 
my guide. ‘We go to the last one to find 
I , Hicolopoulos.’ 

‘ What ! here V I exclaimed. 

‘it is lii.i wife. She is a leper, monsiem-, 

I like otliens.’ 
i ‘A. leper!’ 

Tlui moilior of Helena ISiicolojamlos a leper !j 
' The bare siigge.slion seemed to act upon me 
like a ]joi>un. And yet it was too brutal a 
possibility to be entertained. 

But, sure enmigh, as we were ajiproachiug 
tlie, end of the A'illage, Nieoln])oulo.s, gmy- 
he.arded and stalely, and with something of the 
.slernues.s of Creek tragedy in his face., came 
from within and met us. His greeting was as 
digniiied and tragic as his coimleminee. 

‘ i do not du business Ibis year,’ he replied 
to niy ([Ue.-'tiou. which 1 fear 1 juit with cold- 
Idooded prnuqititude after a minute or two. 

‘But as agent merely’ — — 

■ It i.-: all one, sir. T think I give up my 
busine.-,': altogether. There is reasojis tliat J 
will not tell ; Cod knows tliere i.s reasons. 
And. another thing, it is not worth your while 
to iUtike, numb tliougbt of tlie. oil here this 
year. Theri' will be much fire in Crete, and 
tire Imni oil. You understand !’ 

Tlii.-? with a meaning look. Then he turned 
and .said .s'linelliing to thc.kavass in Creek. 

I The kava.s-, laqilied Avith a shrug of the shoulders 
almo.'-t to his cans. Tie made so long an 
answer, sinking his voice lower aaid hnver, that, 
having looked long enough at the hand.some, 
ibough ragged, countryman who Avas coming 
tuAA’iirds ms finm CBnea, 1 turned towards the 
hovel in AA'hieh Madame Nicolopoulos the leper 
lived. Tt AA’a.s too horriUe to think of. 
i But the sight, 1 now saw urns ex'en more 
I ' horrild-P still, A AA-oman Ava.s standing at the 
' i llire.shold of the house. Her sex was hardly 
more tliau conjecturable liy her dress, which 
hung about her like a sack tied at the waist. 
She did not semii inordinately large in the 
body, but her face xvas little better than a 
purple jiateh, radiant as if it had heen ruhhed 
with ou. Nose and lip.s seemed wanting, and 


the eyes were almost closed by the swellings 
above and beneath their cavities. 

This poor object was beckoning. I slaiddered 
in spite of hiy efforts to do no such thing, 
touched Nicolopoulos on the shoulder to draw 
his attention to her, and turned aAvay. 

‘I shall see you again, if yoxi will do me 
the favour,’ said the merchant. 

In this suggestion : I acquiesced eagerly 
enough. 

‘And now for the inn,’ I said to the kavass. 
‘It is quite time to release you.’ 

Nico]oj)oulos rejoined his Avife — his aAvful 
AAife, AA'hom lie .still loved, poor felloAAX We 
set our faces toAvards C’anea. 

We Avere pas.sing the countryman already 
-mentioned, Avhen. the kax’ass suddenly drcAV 
Ivimself up and jmt on tlie bi'aggart air tliat 
goes so comically Avith the starched petticoats 
of the Creek AAmriior. 

The t\\n exchanged a salntation, brief, but, as 
it seemed to me, foi'cible. There Avas even more 
determination in the Other’s face than i n the 
kavass’s. 

‘Who is that good-looking man?’ I asked. 

‘ Any one might sup 2 >o.se he was in, a di.s- 
guise.’ 

‘Tliat,’ said the kavass, ‘is Giorgio Thyatis, 
the SjJ-iakiot. He i.s bold to come into tlie 
city. His life is Avanted, and he Avill lose it 
one day.’ 

1 remembered the name Tliyatis a.s that of 
Naylor’s patriot, and turned to have another 
look at the sjilendid Cretan. I Avas just in- 
time to see him .slip into the hoAml that held 
Nico-hqioulos and his Avife — Helena’s mother! 

TH.E COAL OF TJJ.E WOHLH. 

It is not improbable that tlie great economic 
problem of the future Avill be concerned nut 

Avith gold, but with coal. - Ilogarded in its 
industrial and social aspects, coal i.s assuredly 
the mo.st Auluahle mineral kiioAvii to man ; 
though by confusion of thought on the subject 
of ‘value,’ most pieople Avoiikl stare incredu- 
lously if we said a liuap of coal was Avortli 
mure tliau a (.'ape diamuml. A.s u matlei- of 
fact, no man Avould give a gold nugget for a 
lump of coal, unle,s,s lie Avere in ab.'-oluLi- 

extremity fur fuel ; hut there is a diileieiicc 
betAVoen value in exchange ami value in n.-e. 

And it is Avitb regard in use tliat Ave u^qiraise 
the value of coal as the bighest among the 
luineruls. 

It is the foundation of all industry, and 

industry is the foundatu'U of Avealth. Tin- 
modern cry, incoherent though it be, for the, 
nationalisation of our coal-mines, is evidence of 
the knoAvledge that coal is the iirst nece-smy 
of industrial existence under modern condiliom. 
Noav, avc are not going to discu.-^.s nalionali'-n- 
tion, or any otlinr political or controvm'.sial 
question, but Ave juupose to review, as bric-iiy 
I as may be, tlie coal-supplie.s of tlie world, 

] For at least ten centuries coal ba.s been 
I Avorked in this country, tlie hist tnentiou of 
, it occurring in eccleftia.-.tieal records of the 
north frf Enghind in tlie ninth century ; though 
, not until Elizabeth’s time doe.s it seem to have 
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been used for manufacturing purposes. After 
a thousand years of constantly increasing pro- 
duction, a Royal Oommission (in '^Tl) estimated 
that the coal in tlie country still unmined and 
available for future use (thougli^ some of it_ is 
at too great a depth to be mined yet with 
profit) was then 146,000 million tons. More 
recently, some German investigators Jiave esti- 
mated the coal resoiu’ces of the fJnited King- 
dom to be 198,000 million tons ; those of 
Germany, 112,000 million tons ; those of France, 
only 18,000 million tons ; those of Austria- 
Hunga.i'V, 17,000 million tons ; an?! tho.se of 
Belgmin, 15,000 million torts. It i.s practically 
inipOHsible for tiie average mind to grasp such 
figures, Imt, after all, they take no account of 
tlie deposits of tire LTniteil States, which are_Iarger 
than ours, of tliose of South Americri, of Aius- 
tralia, of Now Zealand, of India, of Japan, and 
of China, wliich country is now believed to have 
the largest coal deposits in tire world. Calcula- 
tions have frequently been made of the number 
of years it will take to e.vliaust our own coal- 
fields, both at the present rate of consumption 
and in the increasing ratio of production. But 
tliese calculations always leave out of sight the 
probable economies in consumption that science 
will produce, and the lessening demands upon 
ns of ' other nations as the world’s depo-sits are 
opened up elsewhere. And we need not greatly 
trouble ourselves about the possible high price 
of coal a few centuries lienee. 

What seems to ns more probable ■ than the 
early exhaustion of our coal-fields is our dis- 
])hicemeut from the position of first place among 
the coal-suppliers of tlie world. And the reasons 
for thinking so will appear as we proceed.. 

More coal is actually produced in Great 
Britain than in any other country, or than in 
any other three coiintries cx(‘epting the United 
States. W(‘ reacliod what was till 1894. higli- 
wafec lUiirlc of production in 1891, when the 
pits yielded a total of ahout 1854- million tons; 
but in 1892 the Durham strike, and in . 1893 
the i\!idl;tnd strike, in turn prevented that out- 
put from bi'ing reached. 

In 1894 the production was 18S| million tons, 
but to be on the safe, side, and barring strikes 
ami accidents, we ma^' rail our normal output . 185 
million tons. About one-fifth of that is yielded 
by the great coal-field of Durham and Northurn- 
knlatul, and the luxt mo.st valuable deposit is in 
Wales, which has a coal area of about one thousand 
.square miles, and produces the best steam-coal 
ill the world. Welsh steaiu-coal is preferred to 
all others, and therefore brings the highest 
price, because it develops heat more rapidly 
mid gives off less smoke than any other, coal. 
But ijome of the best Indian coal, notably' that 
of Assam, is said to have properties not much 
inferior to ‘bent Oarditi? The rapidity'’ with 
which, the port of Uardiff has developed in con- 
scrpicnce of the trade in Widsh coal is one. of 
the phenomena of our iiidu,<trial history. 

A.s far .as Europe i.s concerned, the next 
harge.'-t proditc.u' i.s Gei'niany', which in 1893 
i'we are using in all cases the: latest . figures 
[mbli.shcd by' the Board of Trade) xirodiiced 
73,8.52,0(.t0 funs. Tim next i.s France, with 25|- 
million t.on.«, and the next Belgium, with 19|- 
million toms. The utiier European countrie.s are 


far behind. Then Austria and Hungary to- 
gether qiroduce 10]' million tons; .Ifus.sia, 8 
million tons ; Spain, L]; million tons; Sweden, 
200,000 tons ; and Italy, 300,000 tons. In round 
numbers, Europe now produces about 330 
million tons of coal e.very'’ year. But nio.st of 
the producing couutrie.s require for their own 
consumption all they can produce, and more. 
Thus, Rmssia, Anstria-Hungaiy, Fruuee, Spain, 
and Italy ai’e all large importers, ^and do not 
export at all, except France occasionally- to a 
small extent. The only couutrie.s which pro- 
duce more than they’’ consume, and are. there- 
fore able to supply’’ others, are (.treat Britain, 
Geranany, and Belgium. Yet the largest pro- 
ducers are also tlie largest consumers. Thins 
in the United Ivingdoin, in 1891, we comsuiued 
close upon 1454 million tons, tlK.mgh in 1893, 
oiving to indiLstrial strife, our record was barely 
127 millions. Germany, in 1891, consumed up- 
wards of 68 million tons, and in 1893 nearly 
67-4 million.?. The consumption of France is 
only about half that of Germany, which seems 
singular’, considering the industrial character of 
the" people, and the amount of money in the 
country; but in .France there i.s also a very 
large coirsumption of wood, turf, and lignite. 
Belgium, one of the basie.st countries in the 
world for its size, manages to consume only 
14| of the 19-4 million tons it produce.?. 

If the pi’oportion of coal consumed per head 
of. pQpulation in the countries of Europe be 
considered, tlie results appear curious. Divid- 
ing the latest ascertained total of consumption 
by the late.st estimate of population, the figures 
show, the following startling contrasts ; 


United Kingdom 
Itussi.-in Empire.. 

Sweden.. 

Germany' 

Belgimn 

France 

Spain 

Austria- Hungaiy . 


Tons. 

.......3’30 per head per aimuni. 

0-07 


03.8 

1 33 

2 '-IS 

...o-u 

..O'oi 


Thus, in proportion to population, the Belgians 
are the largest consumer.s in the world next to 
ourselves. In the Ux-uted States tlie proportion 
w’orks out at 2'42 tons per head per annum ; 
but in the United States, of course, ther*e is a 
very larger consumption of 'xvood for fuel, 
esisecially out West, and on the river steamers, 
&c. 

While Germany produces less tLin half the coal 
that we do, the estimated cost-price, or rather 
the avei’age price computed from the total 
Vxiluation of the gross output, is very ixeavly 
the same as ours— namely, O.s. 9id. pex‘ ton at the 
pit’s moutli in tlie United Kingdom, a.s against 
6s, :9d, per ton in Germany. The cost, or aver- 
age value,, .works out in Belgium at 7s. 5|cl., in 
France at Qs. llgd., in Hpaiu at Gs. 9d., in 
Italy at 5s. .9d., in Austria at 5.?. OGi., and 
in ilungary at 8s. 2d. But probably iiuwlicx’e 
are the points of production so near to the 
great area.s of consumption and of shipment lx.'s 
in Great Britain and Bcdglum, so that valua- 
tion.? at the pit-uioufcli mean Jilferont thing.? 
in different couni, rie.s. Bo.sicles, there is a great 
difference in the cpuility of the coal of the 
several countries. 
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Now, coal is not only tlse basis and feeder of 
111 ! industries— “it gives employment to a very 
large proportion of tlie capital and labour of tbe 
world in tlie mere getting and distributing of 
it. While it is impo.ssib]e to estimate how 
many persons obtain a living in connection 
with the transport, shipping, and sale of coal, 
we ean obtain a tolerably close'"e.?tiinate of the 
nnniher dependent on the mining of it. Tlie 
iullowing is a fair estimate of the number of 
persons employed in coal-mining in. Europe: 


United Kingdom. 

liuKsia 

fiwedon 

G-ei’inaiiy. 

r.idgitnii 

France. 

Spain.. 

li-aly.. ......... 

ATistria-Huiigaiy. 


.640,060 
. 40,500 
. 1,500 
.290,030 
,.110,800 
.130,000 
. 12,000 
2,300 
. 60,000 


Totnl. 


.1,294,450 


On the n.mal ha.sis of five jjorsons to each 
broail-wiuner, this would represent a population 
of about (1^, million souls directly dependent on 
coal-mining in Europe. i 

So innch for Europe ; and now let us look 
iiirMier afield. j\lost Eritoiis will he surprised, 
peihaps, to learn that tlie United iState,s are 
running ns hard for first place in coal-production. 
A- a matter of fad, in 1803 they were only 
1}, million tons behind us; but 1803, as we 
have seen, was a h-an year in our coal-mining. 
Tile Ameia\-au oiupnt in J 89-1 was over 1(55 
million ions, and it has increased about sixty 
per cent, within ten years. Tliat is the remark- 
able thing about the American coal-supply 
--the treiuenduus rate of increa.se, far exceed- 
ing ours. In fact, the United States now ju’o- 
dnce. so mndi, that they rank among the coal- 
exportin;.' eoiniiri(‘S. The surplus they iiave to 
s]):uv for sale is as yet not large — onlj’- two or 
threo niillion b-ris per mnium, bnt it is increas- 
ing ; oud it is to this fact and its future signifi- 
ean-'C- that wo dedre to draw attention. 

The Amon.j.an coal-iuines give employment tu 
about 385, (too pcr.-xm.s, and the average price 
of tlio annual outjiut is equal to onlj-’ 5s. 4d. 
pier ton at the pit-uioutli. Thus, American coni 
i.s the cheapest, in the world, although, of 
comve, as distance? ra-e long in America, the 
haulage-cost to the consumer may average more 
than in Europe. About two-tliirds of the 
whole is pri'diu-ed in Eemisylvania, where both 
anthracite and bitnniinons coal are raised ; and 
the next largt‘.?t producing States are Illinois, 
r.diio, and W'est Wrginia. No fowmr than twenty- 
nine State? in America now produce coal, and 
quite one-half of them produce each over two mil- 
lion tons per annum. In Canada, too (principally 
Nova Scotia), there i.s an output of about four 
million tous per ainiuni, which is said to be 
capable of indefinite expansion. But confining 
ntleiition for the moment to the United States, 
'it may be said that the coal -area there is e.sli- 
mated to . extend over about 200,000 square 
mile.?. This may moan anjdhing or ziothtng, 
for a coal-area does not necessarily mean a 
i'ounti'v in wdiich coal can be raised and 
marketed to profit. But Pennsylvania has a 
coal-area, of 12,000 square miles, which is 


already yielding about lOQ million tons per 
annum ; and West Virginia bns a coalfirea of 
16,000 squarp mile.?, •which as yet liask barely 
yielded ten million tons per annum. Yet the 
West Virginia coal i.s reputed .supen'or to the 
Pennsylvanian, and i.s much more easily, and 
therefore more cheajdy, mined. The average cost 
of West Virginian coal is stated at only 3s. 4d. 
per ton at the pit-head, as again.st an average 
of about 5s. 4d. given by tire Board of Trade 
for tbe whole of America. 

It is in We.st Virginia that i.? pr’oduced the 
famous Pocahontas Coal, which .since the English 
colliers’ strike of 1893 has been extensivedy used 
by the great transatlantic line.? of steamers. It i,s 
said that West Virginia possesses not only the 
riche.st, bnt also tbe most exten.sive and mo.st 
e.asily worked, coal-beds in the whole of the 
Western .Hemisphere. Tbe beds ai’e so near 
the surface that they are quarried rather than 
mined, and rvater-caniage in all direction.? pro- 
vide.? ready and clieap acces.? to market.?. But 
not only tliat : the niine.s are near enough to 
the sea-board to permit of We.st Virginian 

steam-coal bv:;iiig put on board of vessels at the 
port of Norfolk at as low a price a.? the best 
Websli coal can be put on board of ve.?sel,s at 
UardifF. Mining is still in its infancy in this 
State, but witliin the last ten year.? the output 
has trebled, and there can be little doubt tliat 
West Virginia is de.stined to be one of the 

leading sources of coal-.supply of the world-— 
e.specially for ocean traffic— in competition with 
the Tyne and South W'ales. We do not mean 
that this coal is likely to be landed on our 

own si lore.? to any extent, but that it '^vill be 

sent to many of tlie coaling station,? wliieli at 
pre.sent are rep]eni.sbed from our ports. 

Another very important coal-iield in the 
Western Hemisjihere is that of Southern Chili, 
of which the port of Coronel i.? the natural 
onilet. During recent yeaiv, theie have been 
steady developments in mining and railway 
comninnication in this coal-region, which pr<!- 
duces a coal considered for steam-raising ])nv- 
posG.s not much inferior tu the famous 
Jlariley of the Northumbrian mine!?. I'olitiral 
and financial trouble.? have retarded the develop- 
ment of Chilian coal, but if the mines are 
capable, as is estimated, of producing ten million 
tons per annum, it will be obvious that Chili 
can monopolise the whole of the .supply of the 
we.st side of both the Amei'iean continent.? up 
to San Francisco. 

At San Francisco, , however, will be met — 
indeed, now exist— -two formidable competitor.? 
in Japanc.ce and An.?tralian coal. 

It is just about a hundred years since coal 
was discovered in New South Wales by a ship- 
wrecked .sailor ; but it wa.« not until aboitt 
1830 that the mineral was -wniked. Hie car- 
boniferous strata of Australia are estimated to 
cover an area of ten million acres. Coal is : 
undotibtedly the mnsst valuable mineral product 
of New Buutb ‘Wales, clo.'-ely a? tbo colony i? 

1 a.9,?ociated with gold, and the coal-measures 
there embrace an area of about S-hOitO srpiare 
miles, including the five great coal-fields of thed 
Hunter lliver, the lllawarra. the Lithgow, and 
the Namoi Fiver. Bydney lies in the ceiitre 
of the coal-mining district.^ ; but Newcastle i.- 
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ble port of sliipment. In rouuil source of supply in __ Asia is in tlie Ussuii 

(South AValea iniiics now yield district of Easloi'u (Siberia, spoken of in a 

an n mil, of which former article in the Jourital (‘The_ Truns- 
■tild to the other (Siberian Eiiilway,’ Ko. 49S, A ol. X., July 15, 
189b). And passing from Asia to Africa, we 

and find mining in active progress in Cape Colony, 

:, and tlio Natal, and the Transvaal, and _tliiit the coal is 

ty of New not only supplying local recpiireinents, but is 

experts being regularly shipped at Durban foi’ steamer 
rather better use. 

some facta not generally known, 
can be foreseen. 
;o sum up, we estimate from 
■ns we luive been able to obtain 
ing approximates tlie present 
annual coal-production of tbe world : 

Tons. 

Europe, as above shown ,..330,000,000 

Enito'd States and Canada ...170,000,000 

3,000,000 

Australasia 0,000,000 

Transvaal, Natal, and Cape 000,000 

- 4,000,000 

Cldna 1,000,000 

Annum and Toncmin (unknown) 

‘1400,000 

Siberia (unknown) 

Total .518,000,000 

It will tiius be seen that Europe no longer 
•supplies all tbe coal of the world, but only 
aboiit lliree-fiftbs, and of tlie total supply Great 
Britain contrilnites only thirty million tons (oi-, 
.say, one-seveiiteentli of tbe whole) to foreigiiera, 
that being tbe amount of ber exports. 


the most acce.-si 
number^, New 

about four milliou tons pm- i 
rather more than one-balf is expor 
colonies and to tbe Piicific State.s of America, 
to China, tlie Eastern Archipelago, Burma 
(yoiitliern India, the Pacific Island.?, 

(Straits Settlements. The best qnalit 
(Soulb AVale.s coal is oon-ddered by .come 
to be, for steam-raising purposes, 

than the best Nortbmnlirian, and only slightly These are 
inferior to the best Gardiif coal. Tbe produc- but of greater iniportance tliaii 
tion has trebled witlnn tb(3 last t34'enty year.s, In conclusion, and L< 
but tlie industry is still in its infancy, and the the latest retnr 
X-W('a-lIe of tbe aniijio.li- may be deHlincd to that the frdluw 
b(3 a great and liourislung city when Newcastle- 
on-Tyne is a deserted ruin surrounded by 
exiiauated coal-pits. 

Tbe coal-measures of Queensland extend over i 
an area of about 14,000 square miles, and the 
formations are of enormous prospective value, 
it is only recently that mining has been pro,se- [ Japan, 
cuted, and the output yet is only about 
SUOjOuO tonrs per annum, but Queemsland coal : imii-i. 
will find a place in the commerce of the future. 

On the other side of the Continent, in AA^estern I 
Australia, large deposits of coal have . been | 
reported, and if the transport problem can be] 
satisfactorily solved, here will be an additional ' 

.source of supply for tbe Eastern iArchipelago 
and tire Straits. But more within the range 
of practical commer'ce is tbe coal of New] 

Zealand, wbicli enabled the Calliope to win her 
famous battle against the tempest at Samoa. 

New Zealand coal is now being mined to the 
extent of 70D, 000 tons per annum, is regu- 
larly .‘^unplied to .steamers iji the Colonial and 
tnuis- Pacific trades, and is year liy year finding 
fresh foreign outlets. In 1891, the total .coal - 
pr.Guidiiiii of Australasia was rather over five j ‘Yocr, my dear Brant Dalton. Sit down, iii}' 

.iliillion tons, and it is now probably not .short niodei’n Ai>ollo. I bn not busy.’ 
of six million tons, or about equal to ■ tliat of .‘None of your ebatt',’ growled Bnini. ‘I’m 
llitsfiia. not in a Iminour to. be sneered at this morii- 

The most astoiiisbing, because unexpected, ing.’ 

additions to tin: world's suppl\' -are those of ‘Sneered at, because I called you Ajiollo ? 

India and Japan. The extent ti.i wliich coal- AATiy, yon are the best-looking fellow I knmv. 
mining ba-’ bomi dcveldpe.] in Tinlia is little T-Tonc.=;t admiraticni, my I.mv. j wi.-di j wre a- 
realised in this country, where people have a young and good-looking. AAhen are you going 
(liliicnlty in associating mining and factory- to wed .the fair cou.?inB 

working with Hindustan. But in As,sam, in ‘Oh, never you mind about that. Pve come 
B ngal. and, more rocontly, in the Aludj-a.s on ]iarticubu‘ bus.ine,?s.'' 

Presidency, coal-seams of great richness are ‘AATiich of course means money, dear boy, 

being steadily opened up. Tlie A.ssam coal is Take a . cigarette. Alw,ay8 wiiliiig to oblige if 
ranked almost as high as the be.st Cardiff, and I can| but you ought not to want coin now, 
r. mgal co.al only a litflc inferior. All the situated as you ii?c.’ 

sleumors iu the Indian trade — and their name ‘A lot you know liuw I’m , situated,’ .said 
1' ]ogion-~now b'.uii Indian coal for coasting Brant, beginning lit .smoke, 
voyage.? ami homeward runs, and the inter- ‘AYs, I know a great deal, my dear felloiv : 
lU'.diate I'ualing .'lation.? ou tb : easletn trunk- how you sit yonder in the .w^at of the u.-urjter. 
lines of ocean -tralfic are now stocked from I say, though, seriously, as your friend, are 
rnlia, Au.'tralia, and Japan. Tbe mines of you pretty secure?’ 

(Lip in s\)v. now tiirning out about four million ‘Aldio’s to interfere witli me?' 

toll- }>'*r anniun, In China, coal has, so far, only ‘To be sure, wins is? ATur unde left no 

i’cmi mim.'d at Huiping, and at Kednng in paper,?.’ 

F((rmi.-;i ; but it is known to exist iu .such ‘How do you know?’ 

(juantitics iu every province of tlie empire, Levviiisnib langliod, ‘Afy dear boy, why 

that snm.i pc.ople think tlnit China i.s destined .should I tell yon how I know. Let it snilici' 
to bo the great coal-supplier of the East, that I do know, especially how your coimin 
An exanqilc Jias been set tbe Chinese by the stands with regard to that great busincs.s. Now, 

French, who are now actually engaged in coal- ^ 

lunung m Annam and lonquin. A further * Copyriahtrnservcii in th.; UnitLid state? of Aiucrlca. 


A N E L E C T It f C E P A It K.- 

By G. Makvillf. lOiss. 

CHArruR XXV. — two p', iii,- ok i-’ori, ii axus. 
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then, don’t 
Beiv is a ; 
Thaukyt. 


go and .‘liiy I am not jn'jnr friend, 
ood l)it of arh’ice.’ , 

KUorte<l Brant. 


‘ Yon have not heard it yet. Yon must play 


; don’t rest till rou/ve 
Make .sure of your po,sition 

I ’m about,’ said Brant 


and drawings for the 

I don’t know anything 

No hunilviig. Look in 
yon want to refresh yonr 


high, Jiiy dear boj 
nnurried the eonsin. 
while yon can.’ 

‘1 know what 
sh.arply. 

* 1 don’t know .so mnch about that. If you 
^'v'e^e finile hccure, yon. would not be obliged to 
come to mo for money.’ 

‘Who .said J had ('('mie to you for money?’ 

‘1 did, liecau'^e vm never visit me unle.s.s 
you are hard up.’ 

‘ Well, 1 ’in hard u];) eiiougli now. .Look here, 
Levviiison. Elow aliont those jiapers ?’ 

‘Wdait; your note.s of liandl’ .said Levviirson 
rarelesdy. 

‘No;’ 1ho.se ])lans 
motor.’ 

‘ Motor ? Motor ? 

about any motor.’ 

* Oil yes, you do. 
your i'lie(]Ue-bo()k if 
ineiuory.’ 

‘My memory’s fresh enough without a re- 
minder, my dear boy. Oh, I see now, I think. 
No, yrm can’t mean tho.se drawing, s of .some 
impo.^.sible coutri\'auce which, you came , here 
one day to persuade me to buy.’ 

‘l-’ersnade to Imyl’ (uied jbmit conteinptn- 
nn.sly. ‘Oh no; of coar.se not: I couldn’t mean 
those, could J ?’ 

‘My dear .sarcastic young friend, what are 
you aiming at?’ said Levvinson. 

‘Look here; who did yon want tho.se things 
for? It inu-1 have been for .some one wdio 
could pay highly.’ , , j 

‘My dear Brant Dalton, yon are a strange : 
fellow. Yon ought to know me ]jy this time. 

I have biLsiuess matl,e,rs with many iieople. 
They are jierfedly private during the negotia- 
tions, ami as soon a.s they are over, they are 
ficad and huried, and I do not .set up stones 
over their grave.s so as to find them again.’ , 

‘ lYoll, you’ll have to over that lunsiiiess, for 
there’s a blow-un.’ 

‘ Indeed ? ’ .said Levvirrson. ‘ Pray be explicit 
if you want to ask my advice.’ 

‘I don’t want to beg for your advice ; I only 
came to tell you that I ’m not going to take 
the blame. If the worst comes to the worst, I 
shall turn Queen’s evidence^ and tell the truth,’ 
‘You could not, my dear Brimt?’ said Levvin- 
Bon with a ]ii‘culiar .smile. 

SSneeiiug again,’ snarled Brant. ‘Oh ye.s, I 
could tell the truth if L liked.’ 

‘Tell it to me then now, my dear boy. 
What do you mean?’ 

‘Here you have it, then: government has 
found out that the .secret ]3lan.s they Imught of 
my uncle’s jiatent have been cojiied and sold 
. to some foreign power.’ 

Levvimson looked serimns noAV, 

‘Of course, _vou don’t know anything about 
that, ch? Not you, Levvinson?’ 

*'\Yeil, suppose govrannumi lias found out. 
that, my dear boy,Vliat thmi? ’ 

‘ They ’ve .sent ill a forma.! demand to us for 
an ex})lauation, and given hints that tln-y don’t 


mean to .stand any non, sen.se. I don’t qiiiti 
understand ivhat the^'^ could do, and whethei 
tliey have the power to turn musty and prose- 
cute. I ’m not a law^'er. But I giiv*, you fair 
warning that I shall hedge if you can’t .see, 
your way out of it. I’m not going to .stand 
in tlie dock on a charge of fraud.’ 

‘ Pooh, pooh ! ’ 

‘ Don’t you be in too great a hurry with 
your “ ].)ooh, ]'tQoh.” I don’t say they could ])i'o- 
secute, but they miglit. One thing is certain ; 
they ’ll want all tlieir money back. W’ho ivas 
it lionght; tlj,e drawing, s ?’ 

‘ I do not know anytliing aliotit tlm l:uisiiie,s,s, 
my dear Brant,’ .said Levviri, son. quietly ; ‘Imt 
as a friend, if you are in a mess, I will try 
and help you out.’ 

‘Tlianlc ;you,’ s;.iid Brant .sarcastically. ‘You 
mean with yourself. Of cour.se }-ou are deep 
in tlie mess.’ 

‘hfy dear boy, I don’t accept the po.sition. 
Government may liluster and threaten, lint I 
doulit very mucli wlietlier they ivould care to 
take any very serious .steps about such a matter. 

I aiB not jvrepared to say that it i,s a fraud.’ 

‘Oh, aren’t you? lYell, I know somebody 
who is.’ 

‘ Indeed ! But there is no hami i,ii my ad- 
vising you, or in our taking a bu.sine,s.s-Iike 
view . of the matter.’ 

‘None at all,’ .said Brant dryly. 

‘ To begin, then : government say that the 
];)lans they purtluised of .some patent invention 
from, youi' firm have been copied and .sold to 
a foreign .state.’ 

‘Yes. MTi at foreign state?’ cried Brant, 

‘Let Its keep to the po.sition, my clear Brant 
Dalton. Well then, these docuinciit.s must luive 
lieeri copied and sold by some one in your 
office, or else by some one in the goyernnient’s 
employ.’ 

‘ By George ! I never , thox,ight of that',’ .said 
Brant excitedly. , 

‘No,’ said Levvinson rjuietly. ‘You 'wcmld, 
probably have not , thought of that. The, temp- 
tation w’-ould have been, very great to, some 
poorly paid government clerk,’ 

‘To be ,si.U'e,’ cried Brant. ‘ I .say ! Bravo ! 
Til at ’.s the card to play. Let tliem pi’ove that 
it wasn’t done there. They wouldn’t dare to 
fight.’ 

‘Steady, my dear' boy, steady. You are too 
impuLsi'x'e. Let xr.s xxnaly.st-! the matter tlioi’oi,ighly, 
xixid tEike. the fir,st pos.sibility tigain, sift it, and 
if necessary come, back to this second sug- 
gestion.’ 

‘ Oh, very well,’ said Bi'ant impatiently ; ‘ but 
look .sharp: I’m xio analy.sei:'.’ 

‘No: 1 found that out yeans ago, my dear 
Brant Dalton. But liow, look hei'c. — Take an- 
otliex' cigarette ; I kxxow you like niine.— -Now 
then, you don’t think there L any one in yoxxr 
office likely to play such a trick as t]ii,s?' 

Bi'ant looked at him c.xiriuu.sly, in .silence. 

‘ J .see yoxx do,’ continued Levvin.son, after a 
careful .sciaxtiny of his visitoi'’.s face. ‘Of connse 
it coxddn’t be that. Mr Wynyan of yuur.s- -tlio 
man who hall' inveiitet! it,’ 

I Brant gaxed at the speaker ,«earchingly, and 
I then in a lioar.se whisper; ‘1 say, Levvimson, 

' wluit’s your little game?’ 
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The. money-leiKier raised Ills eye].)ixnvs a beloved pure-blooded Ca.sti]iaii mougreT G'reaser, 
trifle, and then smiled. Indiaii, or whatever it was— I think I can 

‘Surely, my dear boy, it is clear enough — to gratify you over the matter of tire experieueed 
save yoiir firm any little uupleasantiyy that brain-working engineer. Now let me see— what 


might occur.’ 

‘And yourself?’ 

‘I am talking al.iout yon, my dear boy — the 
liead of the firm wlio entered, into a contract 


is the next step?’ 


MIGRATIONS OF FISB. 


^ It would be difficult to name any other im- 

""‘ISra^hin. r“f ciiaiged Iniu with doing iV P^^t^nt industry in which greater process in 
.raid Brant vicionslv. ‘il('. had the jmpers awav knowledge has been made during the last decade 
j',... Tm,, ..rr.iUiof i.Uv. > " tb.-'in in the sfi.a fiaberie.s. The scientific inves- 


foi- da,y,s. Tt’.s as Ifltuik as night against him.’ 
‘Hah!’ ejaculated .Levvinson, sin icing back in 


than in the .sea fisheries. The scientific inves- 
ti^ation.s nndei't;dcen in connection with Lliom 


his c.hair ; and tire iiuai’s manner rvas .so are very coirsiderable. Mucli is now known 
peculiar that it took Brant’s attention. concerning the life-liistories and liahits of lishes 

‘What do voLi mean l)y “Hah?”’ he said —concerning their food, propagation, develop- 
roimhly. ' ' ment, and distribution; but on one point, in 

‘It was only a .sigli of relief, my dear boy. spite of all_ihat has been written on the sub- 
IVe will not discu.ss the government-clerk ject, there is^ still lamentable ignorance — that of 
idea — the po.sition of the virtuous but ill-paid tlieir inigration-s. From the practical point oi 
and tenijited government servant. That will do view, this is to be deemed a matter of especial 
to hold in reserve. Tliere, be. at re.st, my dear regret. Definite information must neois be 
lioy, I will get you out of the difficulty. Of acquired _ere several modern fishery pru])lenid 
cour.se yon will not retain Mr Wynyan in your can be rightly understood, and further regiila- 


.sen'ice ?’ 

‘Likely!’ 

‘ One moment : has lie any liold upon you V 
‘No,’ cried Brant; ‘the papers were to have 


tion of the fisheries effected, the necessity for 
which becomes year by year more obvious. 

For centuries~it can bardly be wondered at 
— the moveinent..s of tlie herring have attracted 


been, signed last iveek, hut I had the matter attention, and. almost numberless phursible 


put off.’ 


tbeorie.s have been promulgated, mo.st of which 


‘My dear boy, you ha-ve all the making, s of time has shown to be erroneous. Indeed, wa 
a busine,s.s man in you. I am very glad you seem to know little more of the subject lhan 
canKv to me. Stop .second thoughte are best, our fathers did. They long cherished tlie 
IVhere is this dVynyan?’ notion — the .so-called ‘icy-.sea’ or polar theory, 

‘ Gobdne.ss knows ; I got rid of him pretty a theory worked out with extraordinary inin- 
sharjily.’ ' 'I ntene.ss — that the Iierring ivas bred in tlie 

‘ Quite right. Then, now look here : have you Arctic seas, and that dense shoals, led by a 
repdied to go^■^(rl■nllent?’ ' large fish, ‘the king,’ came south early in the 

,‘No. But 1 shall now, and tell tliem I’ve year, and, after travelling along various coast.?, re- 
foiind idle cn].|,irit,’ said Brant with a laugdi. turned the same year to where they started from. 

‘No: .soi’ond thoughts are beat. You mn.st When, toward.? the close of the last centniy, it 
not give yourself away. 'We’Jl lu'irig upi the was discovered that lierrings spaivned off our 
reserve at once. Yon .shall Avrite them an in- coa,sts, and remained here at certain .spots 
dignant letter, .saying l,l:iat you feel ready to throughout the winter, our ancestor,? merely 
dou!:it that such a, .shameful I'ohbery has taheu divideil the fisli into two classes, and spoke (>f 
place; but if it has, you must hold the govern- ‘foreign’ and of ‘home-bred’ herring.?, and it 
ment. accountalde for Avhat will jiroA’^e a .serious Avas only somewhat late in the present century 
lo.ra to your firm, for the rubltery must have i that the original theory Ava.s finally discarded. 
I)een made by .-^ome one in their oaaui emi>loy, } Until quite recently it ha.s been the belief 
tlirough ijieir caivle,rane.-s in not ke.eping the current among com])etent authoritie.s that her- 
p.'ipers ].)riva,te.’ ' rings do not'., as a rule, Avander far, but simply'- 

‘.fly George, Levviie-on 1’ eried Brant, ‘ you [ dispHU’se into deeper Avater, and, similarly, that 
are a clevA-r inie. It AVniild take .<onu; brains to flat-fhsh do not travel to any consideraljle di.s- 
beakyou. j tauco. General itfeas, no ie.s.s than inistaken 

^‘Jlnuik you, toy dear !)oy. You are veiy Mieorie.?, lioweA'er elaborate, iintst alway'S jiiflueucG 
iiaiicring. Don’t ynu try' lo bea.t me. Be off the fislieriea injuricmsly, and a few y'ear.? ago 
now, and gi;t. your ictt(‘.r carotully Avritten, co])ied, the Fi.sheiy Board for Scotland, Avith the a'icaa^ 
and de.-patelted at once. You feed better, don’t of settling the question, inaugurated a series of 
-j ... experiments and careful observation,?, tbe re.sulls 

‘high! as the, mail,’ cried Brant, as ho AA’ont of which are decidedly- interesting, 
to tlu; dom.^ ‘I’ll come and .see you Avhen I For the purpo,se,g of e.xperimeut the Commis- 
gei 1-hcir jvplv.' ^ sioneiA? adopted the plan of catching fish, inark- 

'in bovAiu.son. _ _ ing them, and returning them to the sea : 

ilien lip yralked hack to hi.s chair and seated notice of Avhat Avas being done was given along 
hun-e.l .‘jgajn to .sit Ivick thinkmg and smiling the coast, and fishermen were oifeved a small 
to iiitu.Si'Jf. ^ ^ ^ reward for restoring any of the marked fish to 

!s a cuvKrtts mystery' after all. Hoav it the iiive.sLigator,s, A.s regard.? those dealt with, 
IS veined, netted, and made nme-like, lull of lively and actit'c one.? are .selected, and, of 
liireads .and 1 dew.? Avhicli come to tho.se who are course, a record is kept of the date and hour, 
on toe lookout. Ytv, my de.ar Endoi!a--my the locality, the kind of fi.di, its size, &c. At 
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first, difficulty was? experienced in ascertaining 
liow tlie fisli could be treated so as to make 
the mai'king capable of indicating tliese neces- 
saiy particulars. It bad to be permanent, siicb 
as sliould injure tlie creature as little as po.ssible, 
and be inexpensive, since large numbers bad to' 
be bandied ; moreover, it must be coaspicnons 
enough not to e.scape the of those ndio 
catch the fish, and yet sufficiently ttnobservable 
to elude the gaze of enemies. Pigment was 
tried, but proved un.satisfactory in manj’' way.s, 
and it was tlieu decided to utilise a label or 
tag, hearing a number. After trial of gntta- 
percha, piece.? of leather, india-rubber, lead, 
copper, zinc, iiras.s, the last-named was eventually 
chosen as the substance best suited to re.sist tlie 
action of the sea ; and thin brass circular discs, 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, were 
inanufaetured, each stamped ’witli a consecutive 
"nnmijer, and pierced with a small hole at 
oppG.site sicle,s by whicli it could be fastened to 
the fish’s tail. Thin aluminium wire wa.s 
in-serted, but although sea- water doe.s not corrode 
aluminium, it rendA's it brittle, and it breaks ; 
certainly not one of tbe five hundred ticket-of- 
leave fish have ever rei^orted themselves. Black 
silk cor'd was next employed, and answers well, 
resi.sting the action of the water for at lecast over 
two yeans. 

But while this method has been pronounced 
admirably adapted for tracing the migrations of j 
the food-fishes, it is disadvantageous, in that j 
the ligature, by causing abinsion, retards materi- 
ally the natural growtli. Tliis was to he avoided, | 
.since the experiments, in their .secondary char- j 
I acter, throw Jiglit on tlie inipoj’taut subject of j 
j the rate of growth of fislies; and in order, if 
] possible, to prevent the mischief, tiny oblong ! 
j discs of aluminium and silver were expiU'imcnt- j 
I ally affixed to the outer surface of the opercular 
i covering of Iksh in the tniks ; hut even Ihuso 
! ■were found to ehec-k development, and, ho.sidcs, ! 
all the discs came offi Lately, another mode, j 
less irritating it is presumed than the cord | 
round the tail, has been tried, by socuredy 
fixing a small oblong brass tag to the shank 1 
I of a small fid) -hook, and cmheildiug the latter' 
in the thick fleshy part of the back. ' 

To many pei‘.sons, doubtless the que.stion will 
suggest itself, wliether the presence of a foreign 
body in contact with the skin, such as the 
bra.ss disc and cord, will not intcrfei-e with the 
normal migralory movements of the fish. In 
the opinion of Br dYem^vs Pulton, Super- 
intendent of the invc*.stig.‘ition.s, it does not. 
Tills conclu'ion ho bases on Die fact that in 
, some case.? the marked fish have remained long 
j at about the same place, while in other caso.s 
j specimens of the same spiecies have gone a good 
' distance ; and so far as can lie judged, the 
i iri’itation in both cases was equal. 

' Since the experiments were begun, some five 
roars buck, no fewer tlian between three and 
four tliou.sand fishe.s, belonging to over twenty 
* Idnds, have been caught, marked, and set free 
' in the sea, chiefly iiE the Firth of Forth and 
St Andvev/s Bay, One thonsancl two hundred 
and fifty were plaice, of Avhich 103 Were 
t'ecovered, the period of freedom varying from 
two days vto two and a quarter* years, with a 
I mean' of 289 days, or eight months. Measured 


in a straight line, tlie average iiumlier of miles 
between the points of liberation and recapture 
may be put ^down at six, hut ranges from 
practically nif to 28 ; clearly, in the interval 
the fi.sh maj', and indeed almost must, have 
travelled much farther, but there is notliing to 
indicate tlie extent of tlii.s journeying. Two 
points of intere,st come out in tliese experiments : 
the comparative stationarine.ss of immature 
plaice, and the fact that those that move do so 
yery largely in a definite direction. In the Firth 
of Forth, it appears, they circulate as it were, 
along the soratli shore westwards and along the 
north shore outwards or eastwards ; and round 
St Airdrews Bay tins movement is continued 
with even greater distinctne,ss to the north. 
Plaice, it would therefore seem, tend to remain 
within the inshore waters during the time of 
immaturity, and their movement is, as a - rule, 
slow, but in a, definite direction. To complete 
tlie cycle of life and habit of thi.s valuable 
fkt-fi.sli ; the spawning grounds lie off the 
mouth of the Forth and St Andrews Bay, the 
buoyant ova are fioated inwards, and the young 
di.stribnte themselves in the shalloiver waters 
after the fasliion described, and in their turn, ; 
on approaching maturity, pass out to the 
spawning grounds ; those from the Firth of 
Fortli, apparently, generally speaking, the 
channel between the Isle of May' and the 
coast of Fife, and those from Bt Andre\vs Bay 
in all likelihood proceed from the neighbour- 
hood of the month of tlie Tay towards the 
Bell Bock. 

A study of the tabulated results of the 
experiments on. anotljer flat-fi.sh, tlie common 
dab, liring.s out a striking contrast in its 
migrations to tlie migrations of tlie plaice. 
Of 337 dab.5 marked and liberated, 11 were 
recaught. The average distance w*as 14 miles 
— some travelled three ami some 87--*-in 
a mean period of ITS day,?. Tiioy are 
therefore much more active fluin tlie ]>hiico, 
going considerable distance.? in comparatively , 
short periods. They are freer in their .move- i, 
ments ; in fact they appear to he erratic, 
exhibiting none of that regularity which: i.s .so 
characteristic of the plaice ; the dab travels h: 
any direction, oflVliore or inshore, or along tlr- 
coast. Not only have the young no specially 
locali.-ed luihitat, but s]iawuing occurs imlifier- 
ently within or without the territorial waters. 

Ten out of 196 codlings were again . captured, 
and in tlieir ca.se the mean period of freedom 
was 74 clay.s, and the difference of tlie extent 
of their movement remarkable, the di'-tance 
varying from one to oB miles. One codling 
travelled only a mile in 33 day.-i, anoi]n;r ;> 
mile and a half in 20<t days ;. on the other 
hand, one went 22 miles in 27 days, and 
another no less than 52 miles in 69 day.s. from 
the Firth of Forth to Dimnottar Castle, near 
Btunehaven, Kincardine, shire. Tims codling may 
stay for a leiigih of time at alionf tin* i-aim. 
place, or tliey may travel Luig di.stance.s with 
con.si<lera.blo spewl ; and there seems to he no 
regularity in the direction, as with the plaice. 

Tlie only otlier marked fish obtained were 
one lemon solo out of 173, one turbot out of 
four, two thornbaeks from among 71, and one 
gray .skate amongst 23. Uufortimatc-hq none 
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of the long rough dabs, the haddijcks, the 
gurnards, or the anglers replaced came to hand. 
Many fishes were taken winch bore evidences 
of having once carried the label ;ll)ut they had 
fincceeded in getting rid of the means of their 
Identification. 

THE IKISH RAJAH OF HARIlNA. 

A KOWASTIC EPISODE IN INDIAN HISTORY. 

During the later half of the eigliteenth cen- 
tury, India was the happy hunting-ground of 
the' European adventurer. It was easy for any 
clashing soldier of fortune, however humble his 
origin, ''’liowever slight liis smattering of milita,ry 
knowledge, providing he were acquainted with 
tlie rudiments of European discipline and drill, 
to ingratiate himself witli one or other of the 
numerous independent native sovereigns, and if 
he played his cards well, he might attain almost 
unlimited influence and wealth. 

The careers of some of these adventurers 
were singularly romantic, and none more so than 
tiiat of the remarkable man wlio is the hero 
of our present story— George Tliomas, sometime 
of the county Tipperary, and latei’, Rajah of 
Haruina. 

It was in the year 1781 that George Thomas, 
then quartermaster on hoard an English man- 
of-war, landed in Madras. The son of a_ small 
farmer, he had risen from a common sailor to 
his present position ; but rapid as his insc in 
the service Imd been— for he was only fivo-and- 
twenty — it had by no moans kept pace with his 
ambition. His adventurous, daring spirit had 
been firod by the accounts he had heard and 
read of the' immense wealth of the Indian 
princes, and the boundless opportunities for 
advancement which tiieir rivalries and conten- 
tions offered to any man of mettle who had the 
courage and the brains to carve a way to glory 
with liis sword. 

Jjong before the ship dropped anchor off 
Madras, George Thomas liad resolved to take 
the earliest oj'iportunity of desertijig, and follow- 
ing the career to which his ambition beckoned 
him. Two days after his arrival there, the 
hold Irislunan clisappeai’ed, and his shipmates 
never saw him again. 

For five years George Tliomas served hi.s 
aj-iprentieeship as a soldier of fortune among 
the petty Hindu chiefs of tlie Carnatic and the 
Deccan. Having gained some money and a good 
deal of esperience of native manners, customs, 
and character, the ambitious Irishman deter- 
mined to plunge into the heart of India and 
Book a wider field for the exei’eise of his talents, 
riu made straight for Dellii, the capital of the 
Great Moguls, and the centre of Mohammedan 
iniluonce and intrigue in India. There hs fell 
in with the. extraordinary woman whv' was so 
straugfdy mixed up with hi.s future career — the 
Begum Homru. 

Tiie_ Begum was at that time an independent 
povereigu under the protection of ihe ('ourt of 
Delhh Her history was remarkable and ro- 
mantic. Bhe was a native of Ca.«hmere, and bad 
come to Delhi as a dancing-girl. Among the 
many admircr.s of her beauty was a European 
advonlnror, known as Bomru Bahih, who was 


tlien high in favour with the Great Mogul. 
His real name was Walter Eeinhard, and he 
was a native of the Electorate of Treves ; but 
hi.s French comrades had nicknamed him 
‘Sombre,’ in allusion to hi.s dark complexion 
and still darker character, and this had been 
corrupted into Sorarn in the vernacular. 
Reiubard was hut a ship’s carpenter on a 
French man-of-war when he first came to 
India; but by hi.s .great natural gifts as soldier 
and organi.ser, he had ri.sen to he commander- 
in-chief of the armies of Meer Cossim, the Ishuvab 
of Bengal. When Meer Cossim was deposed 
hv the "English, Somru, who had .stained hi.s 
fame a.s a gallant soldier by the brutal nias.sacre 
of one hundred and fifty English pri.soner.s at 
Patna, wa.s compelled to flee for hi.s life, and 
was hunted from court to court, till he found 
refuge in Dellii, where his serviee.s were gladly 
accepted. He was granted the jirovince of 
Siirdliana, with the title of Eajali, and an 
annual revenue of six lakhs of rupiees (.£60,CiOO) 
for tlie mainteuauce of himself and the fine 
corps of Sepoys whicli he had raised and disci- 
plined, and whicli owned no leader but him- , 
self. 

Fascinated by tlie beautiful Caslimerian danc- 
ing-girl, Somru married her, and she took the 
title of Begum. She was a woman as remark- 
able for lier talents as for her bean t^q and soon 
gained complete ascendency over her hnshaiid, 
'For tlie fierce and reckless mercenary, destitute 
alike of faith and honour, had oue soft .spot 
in hi.=; hard nature, and the .Begum found it. 

On hi.« death in 1778, he becjneatlied her all 
his projierty and the command of lii.s corps of 
Sepoys. Slie proved lierseH as capable a leader 
as her Im.shaud had been. iRIore than once, 
mounted on her Ptiusian thoroughbred, .she led 
her men into action under a heavy fire; and 
their devotion to her was enthusiastic. But 
outside the ivauks of her faithful Sepoys she 
was more feared than loved. The iioople of the 
Deccan believed lier to be a witch. 

In person she was small, with a graceful, 
softly rounded figure, a complexion of claKzling 
fairness, large black eyes fall of animation, 
delicately chiselled features, and a hand and 
arm of such perfect .symmetry that native poets 
sang of them a.s matclile.ss wonclevs of beauty. , 
Her dress was always in exqui.dte taste, and 
of the costlie.st material. She spoke Persian 
and Hindustani fluently. Her niauners were 
charming, and her* conversation spirited, sen .si hie, 
ami engngiiig. But, a.=i a sct-olI to this long 
.army of personal alt racti oils, her character was 
detestable. She was cruel, vindictive, and 
treacherous. If one of her servants di,spleased 
or di.'^obeyed her, .she would order bis no.^e and 
I ears to be cut olT in her presence, and watch 
I the mutilation with gusto, whilst she placidly 
, sumked her hookah. 

I lYhen one of her dancing-girls ofl’endori her 
1 ) 3 ’ attracting the attention of a favourite ollicer, 
she, in a fit of furious jealousy, ordered the 
unfortunate girl to he buried alwe. . There was 
a small vault under the pavement of the saloon 
in whicli tlie nautch-dances were held ; and in 
that vault the Begum saiv her victim bricked 
up. AThen the horrible work wa.s done, she 
commanded the rest of the nautoh-uirls to come 
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ouv ain.1 (lance over tlie grave in wliieli tbeir still 
living sister was entombed. According to one 
accomit (denied by some of those who have 
investigate tl the story), the Begum, that she 
might "extract tlie last drops of fiendish pleasure 
out of tlie cup of revenge, had her couch placed 
exactly dver the vault. 

The Begum Somru was a little over thirty 
when thmrge Thomas arrived at her court. 
The galiaut Irisliinan flattered her vanity by 
his undisguised admiration of her charms, but 
in I’eality, she was more struck ivith him than 
he with her. His tall, commanding figure, his 
erect and martial carriage, his bold, handsome 
features, his plausible Irish tongue, and his 
fascinating Irisli manners took the fancy of the 
B('gunu tShe gave liira a most gracious recep- 
tion, and offered him a high post in her service, 
'i'hoinas accepted the offer, and soon proved 
himself so capable an officer that the Begum 
made him coinmantler-in-cliief of her forces. 

It was not long before the Irish adventurer 
bad an o]iporturiity of displaying his general- 
ship. There was a revolution in Delhi. Shah 
.Alum, the ruling prince, wuis driven from his 
throne and capital by an upstart named 
Uhoi'liuna Kadir, who had the impudence to 
ask the Begum to be his wife and share with 
him the crown of tlie Great Moguls. The offer 
was senrnfally rejected, and the Begum at once 
set off to the assistance of her old friend and 
ally, with a force of five battalions of Sepoys, 
two hundred Europeans, mostly Frenchmen, and 
forty guns; the whole under the command of 
George Thomas. 

Shall Alum ivas making his last stand against 
the usurper, and the foidunes of war were 
going heavily against him, when the Begum 
■ Somru in her palanquin at the head of her 
army arrived upon tlie field of battle. By his 
brilliant generalship and the steady valour of 
liis splendidly trained Sepoy.s, George Thoma.s 
turned defeat into victory. Tlie rebels were 
routed, the usiirjier was slain, and Shah xVInm 
wa,s .securely re-esfuhlished on his throne, fn 
gratitude for tlie timely aid of the Begum 
Somru, Shah Alum, in full durbar, presented 
her with a magnificent necklace of diamonds, 
took her by the hand, and before the asi-'cmhled 
notables, addresised her us his hLdoved daughter. 
Nor was the valour of her general overlooked. 
George Thoina.s received a large pre.sent in 
money, a JewelUsd sword, and the warmest ex- 
pressions of admiration atid .gratitude for his 
services. 

’riie star of the lucky Irisli man was now in 
the a.scendaiit. lie became the Begiim’.s princi- 
pal adviser, her Grand Vizier, in fa<'t. He 
married a beautiful ^l,•^ve-girl whom she had 
adopted (\s her danglitei', and was i-cgarded as 
her certain successor in the .sovereignty of 
vSardhdua. ■ 

Then the Begum began to repent of having 
alluwo'l the handsome Iri.sliman to marry any 
one hut herself. Mud wif.h jealousy, she tried 
to induce Thomas to get rid of }ii.s wife ; but 
he was fond of kis heantifu] slave-girl, and 
hud no laiiul to exchange her for the Begum, 
whose 'beauty wa.s uii the wane, and -whose 
temper was that of a tigress. 

At this juncture anotlier remarkable person ap- 


peared upon the scene, who was destined to play 
an important part in the Sardlnina drama. The 
new arrival nms a Neapolitan named Levas-soo, 
or Le Vas-souly, a handsome, clever adventurex’, 
who rapidly gained an. extraordinary influence 
over the fickle Begum. He wa.s luidouhtedly 
a man of ability, but stern, haughty, and doin- 
ineering. His arrogance disgusted all the officers 
in the Beguints service ; and wlien she carried 
her infatuation for the stranger so far as to 
marry him, mo.st of them prepared to leave her 
court. Among tliese was George Thomas. 

It was impossible that one small state should 
hold two .such men as the Irishman and the 
Neapolitan. They were the deadliest rivals. 
George Thomas felt that his influence in Bardh- 
ana was gone. He knew that the Begum and 
'Le Vassonlt were plotting his as.sassination. 
It was time for him to go ; so lie went, taking 
with him hi.s own special regiment of two liundretl 
and fifty picked cavalrymen. A neighbouring 
Mahratta prince granted him a tract of terri- 
tory for liimself and liis men, on condition of 
having their service.? if required. 

But Thomas knew very well that, if he 
wished to keep his troopers together, he must 
give them plunder, and as his late mistress, the 
Begum, owed him large arrears of pay, lie 
levied contilbution.? on some of her outlying 
dominions. 

Le Va,5sonlt, glad of an excuse to crush his 
hated xdval, took prompt measures to avenge this 
outrage, and marched against Thomas at the 
head of the Begum’s army. But before the 
I'ivals met, di.s.seu.sion and mutiny had done 
their work amongst the Begum’s troops. The 
jealous and irnpei'iou.s Neapolitan had quar- 
relled with the only competent commander left 
in the Begum’s service after Thomas’s departni’c. 
This man, a native of Lidge, was an ex'cellent 
soldier and popular with the troops, biit he 
was a personal friend of Thomas’s, and that 
rendered him obnoxious to .Le Yassoult, who 
insulted and degraded him, The Lit'geois, in 
I’cvPiige, fostered, the spirit of mutiny already 
smouldering annmg the men, ami, at u precon- 
certed signal, tlie bulk of the Begum’s army, 
instead of mairliing against their idd leader 
Thomas, rcn'olted, elected Ihe Lidgeoi.^- tlieir com 
niandcr, and announced their intention of de- 
posing th(^ Begum .and placing a sou of Somru 
by a previous wife upon the throne. 

Tlie Begum was captured when attempting to 
escape from her palace. Her palanquin wa.s 
suiTounded b}' rebel soldiers before Le Va.s.soult, 
who was on horseback at the lieiid of a few 
followens, could reach lu-ii'. He gathered lii.s 
handful of cavuli-y togethei‘ for a charge. Borne 
shots were exchanged, and there would soon 
Ijave been a bloody riuiec had not the Begum 
.suddenly divei'ted attention to herself. 

Rising in her pahm([uin, she drew a poniard, 
plunged" it into her brea'-.f., and with a .shriidc, 
fell back bleeding. Her horrified attendants 
screamed ‘Help I Iitdp I she lues .stabbed her- 
self,’ and thei-e was a general ru.slx to tlie 
palanquin. 

Le Vassoult, wlio, whatever Ins fauK.s nuty 
b.a%’'e been, xvas pa.ssit3nalely fond of lii.? wife, 
reined iix his horse and asked wdsat had luqx- 
penocL He was told that the Begum had stabbed 
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lierselfj but he did not seem to comprehend the 
reply. He repeated the question: the answer 
was the same. 

‘Stabbed henself !* he muttered i|then, without 
anotlier word, drew a pistol from liis liolster, 
placed it to his forehead, fired, and fell dead 
from his saddle. 

The most picturesque version of this somewhat 
apocryplial story aflirius that before the Begum 
and Le Vussoult left Sardliana tliey liad made 
a compact that if eitlier were slain, tlie other 
would not .survive. And the eiiemie.s of the 
Begum declared that she, knowiiig that her 
husbaiur.s romantic di.spo,sition and devoted at- 
tacliment to lier would keep him true to his 
vow, deliberately pretended to commit suicide 
in order to fi’ee lier.self from tlie man whom 
she saw to be tlie obstacle in the way of 
regaining the good-will of her subjects. She 
merely drew the point of the poniard sharply 
across her neck .so a.s to bring blood, and her 
clever .acting did tlie rest 1 

A piisoner in the hands of her mutinous 
soldiery, with no one to whom she could turn 
for iie'lp or .advice, the Begum in her despair 
bethought Iier.self of tlie gallant Irishman who 
had served lier so well and whom she had 
treated so badly. Slie contrived to send George 
Tivomas a message, abjectly imploring his for- 
giveness and entreating him to come to , her 
as.si8tance, as she was in hourly dread of being 
poisoned or stabbed. She would gladly pay any 
price lie might choose to, a.sk for his services. 

When was an iilsh gentleman ever known 
to refu.se the request , of a lady in distress? 
George Tlioina.s chi\'alronsly forgot and forgave 
all tlie treachery of his late nii.stress And 
hurried to lier as.si.stance. His rapid advance 
terrified the mutineers, ndio knew well of what 
stulf tlieir old leader was made. They promptly 
deserted the usurper they liad set up, and 
rallied again round their lawful .sovereign. 
'I’he Buginu Soniru wa.s reinstated before her 
gallant and generous deliverer came in .siglit of 
Sardliana. (.in his arrival she received him in 
.state and overwhelmed him with gratitude. 
All her arts and fascinations n^ere brought into 
play to induce the lirave Irishman to become 
once more her Grand Vizier, But Geoi’ge 
Thomas was px'oof against all her blandish- 
ments. He had had experience of her treacher- 
ous nature, and had no mind to trust himself 
again within tlie reach of thi.s beautiful, velvet- 
eyed tigres-s. She professed to be deeply 
affected at his departure, but .she hated him 
more fiercely than ever because he laid rejected 
her overtures, and .she showed him before loU'i- 
■that' ■, , ■ ■ ' ■ 

: Hell has no fury like a woman scorned. 

By tliis lime our Irisli adventiu'cr was tired 
of ."orving for pay ami being liable at any 
moment to di.suiis.«;d at tlie caprice of an irre- 
spo3i.‘.iible ruler. His military fame was great, 
he ^ had a baud of devoted followers wlioin he 
had trained into s])lendid soldiers, the great 
Maliratta chiefs were eager to purchase hi.s 
nBiaii(r—-.wliy .should he nut set up as a Ihijah 
hinn-elf:' The ide.a pleased him, and he pm- 
ceeiled to carry it into execution. He had 
little difiicully in fixing upon a territory to 


govern. There was one ready to hi.s hand — a 
sort of No-Maii’.s-Laud, wliich had been, .seized 
by one adventurer after another, but never held 
for any length of time, and for .some yeans had 
been absolutely without a ruler. 

The province on which George Thomas had 
.set his eye was known as Ilariana or the 
Green Country, .and was nominally a portion of 
the dominioms of the Great Mogul, who .still 
kept up a .shadowy .state at Delhi. It extended 
one hundred and twenty iiiile.s from north to 
.south, and aliont the same distance from east 
to west. Thitlier George Thomas marched his 
compact little army, took formal possession of 
the country, a.ssinued the title of llajah, and 
selected tlie town of Hau.si, ninety miles west 
of I.)elhi, as his capital. 

Tlie nev' llajali of Hariana soon showed 
that he wa,s of a different type from its former 
ruler, s, who had been freebooters pure and simple. 
He commenced by pulling down and entirely 
rebuilding the dty^ of Hausi — making it not 
only a .strong fortress, but also a coinmodiou.s 
town. He granted liberal concessions to iner- 
chfints and traders as an inducement to settle 
there ; he established a mint and coined hi.s 
own money •, he procured skilled workmen and 
artificers from Delhi and elsewhere, and set 
them to construct an arsenal, where lie cast 
cannon and manufactured mmskets, guiipoiydei’, 
and all munitions of war. Bor he meant to be 
th(.i Rajah of a strong, imlepeudent, flourishiii", 
civilised .state. 

But this was only a part, and , a small part, 
of his ambition. After he had got liis foot 
firmly planted in his new dominions, he in- 
tended to make Haritina a starting-point from 
which to conquer the whole of the Punjab, 
not for himself, but for Great Britain. He 
desired, to use his own words, ‘to have tlie 
hononr of planting the British standard on the 
banks of the Attock.’ . 

Like a true irislunan, George Tlioma.s revelled 
in hard fighting, and lie .soon had pilenty of it 
on his hands. His warlike neigiibonr-s the 
Sikh-s resented the new Rajah’s, marauding 
forays into tlieir country and made repiisals. 
.But they soon found that they bad caught 
a Tartar in this , fighting Iri.shinan. Hothing 
could afford better proof of Thoniasls higii 
qualities as a soldier than his victorious cam- 
paigns agaimst the Sikhs, tliat splendid race of 
warriors, who, forty years later, proved theni- 
.selve.s the most formidable foe.s that England 
has ever had to fight in India. Yet the ''Iri.sh 
Rajah of Hariana, with his little : army of 
five thou.sand men and thirty-six guns, defeated 
the Bikhs over and over again, forced them to 
pay him an indemnity of two million rupees, 
mul could proudly boast that he was ‘Dictator 
in all the countrie,s belonging to the Sikhs 
south of the river Sutlej.’ 

We have little doubt that the Irish Rajah 
would not only have subdued the Sikhs, hut 
have carried out his great scheme for the con- 
quest of the Bunjah, ; had . not his attention 
been distracted from it by the dangers which 
threatened his own sovereignty. 

The brilliant snccf;sge.s of the Rajah of 
Hariiiua against the Sikhs had roused the 
jealousy of a rival adventurer, a French soldier 
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Pori'on, who commanded the armies of 
Sindliiaj the great chief of the Muhraltug. 
Perron hinted to his master that this Irish 
upstart was becoming far too powerful and 
amhilious, and that, if not taken in hand at 
once, he might some day prove a thorn in the 
side of Simlhia. The treacherous Begum Somru, 
too, who was hiiruing for revenge on the man 
W'hu had slighted her cliarms, though he had 
saved her Ihe and restored her to her throne, 
contrived to instil into the mind of the Miihratta 
prince .suspicions, which served to confirm the 
hints tlu'own out by Perron. The consequence 
was that, wlieii the Sikhs prayed vSindhia to 
aH.sist them agtiiast their dreaded foe, the Eajah 
of Hariana, Sindhia seized the excuse to crush 
the icipiring foreigner. 

But first he tried diplomacy. If Thomas 
won id aurreuder his sovereignty, and submit to 
be the vasstil of Sindhia, he should be allowed 
an animal subsidy for the support of himself 
and li-is troop.s. 

In the month of September ISOl, Perron and 
Thuiuas met at Bahadurgarh to discuss these 
propo-SiiLs. The Frenchman’s tone offended the 
Irishman’.s pride, and he haughtily rejected the 
Gonditions offered, though he well knew that his 
refusal meant war to the knife with Sindhia. 

On hearing of Thomas’s contemptuous rejec- 
tion of his teiius, the Mahratta prince ordered 
Perron to despatch a force at once to annihilate 
the troublesome Rajah of Hariana. . 

The invading army was under the command 
of a Frenchman, Major Louis BourgUieu, a 
braggart and poltroon, despised by his officers, 
and men. Thomas turned to bay under tbe 
walls of his fortress of Geoi'gegai'h. He was 
nut greatly outnumbered as yet, for he had six 
thousand men with thirty-five guns against 
eiglit thousand men with thirty-eight guns. 
After a fierce and uhsLiimte battle, in wliich 
Limugui.-u lust marly half his force, Thomas 
remained m.i.-tcr of ilie field. But his ios.s, too, 
was ;-e.vere, Ujiwards of one thousand eight hun- 
dred, including his .second in command, Oapitain 
jri)[,Lias, ;i brilliant Bnglisli soldier, who.ee dcatli 
wa.s au irreparable mi-sCortnue. Had Thomas 
taken ailvanlage, of Iii.s victory and pressed 
Buui'guieu bard, there can be no doubt that 
Siudhia’s army min-t liave been auniliilated, 
for it \va.s utterly deuiuralised by the reverse 
it hail simtaiued, and the foolish Frenchman 
was quite inca,[>able of restoring order or con- 
fidence. But the Irish Rajah seemed suddenly 
to have loai lii.s lieatl. Adi liis old promptitude 
of aciiun ami fertility of resource appeared to 
have left him. Rot oulj'' did he neglect to 
loliuw up his victory, but he made no attempt 
to secure his retreat to Ilansi. For fifteen 
precious days he remained ahsolutely idle, ft 
i.s .'".lid that the death of his wife, to whom he 
was litrougly aitached, had strangely affected 
him, ami that he drank heavily to drown his 
sorrow. Whatever the cause, his inaction was 
fatal to him. Within three weeks of the battle 
of Ueorgegarh, Sindhia hail thrown au army 
of thirty thousand men and one hundred and 
len guns into Hariana, and Thomas was 
hemmed dn at Georgegarii by a ring of foes, 
among the ficrce.'-t and forernQ.sfc of whom were 
the iorGe.s of the Begum Somrii. 


As the toils closed more and more tightly 
around him, Thouia.s recovered his old daunt- 
le3.s spirit. He defended himself with desperate 
courage agaii/st the,se overwhelming odds, till 
he .saw that the game was up. Tlien in the 
pitch darkness of a Kovember night, at tbe 
head of three hundred house men, he dashed 
out from Georgegarii, cut hi.s way through the 
battalions of the enemy, and, after riding one 
hundred and twenty miles in twenty-four lioiir.?, 
arrived safely at Han, si. 

The garri.soii of Georgegarii surrendered; but 
so devoted svere they to their Hisli chief, that 
they refu.sed with contempt to serve uiKler 
Siudliia or any one else. Several of the native 
ofiicer.s rent their clothes, and swore that they 
would rather live a.s beggars tluui .serve again as 
sokliens under any chief but their own Rajah. 

Bourguieu lost no time in advancing upon 
Hansi. Though his own ignorance and cow- 
ardice utterly unfitted him to command an 
army, he had excellent subordinates on wlu,uu 
lie could rely, ximong tbe.se were half-a-dozen 
English officers, one of whom. Lieutenant James 
Skinner, was afterwards celebrated as the 
founder of ‘ Bkinner’.s Hor.se,’ the famous VYelloW 
Boys.’ 

Hansi was closely inve.sted, but with .such 
skill and courage did Thomas defend his last 
stronghold that the be,siegers made very little 
progress. The city indeed wa.s stormed and 
taken after a de.sperate luirid-todiand fight, in 
which the a.s3ailauts lost nearly two thousand 
men; but the citadel, which commanded the 
town, wa.s still held by Thoma.s, and held .so 
stoutly, that the Frenchman, de.spairing of ever 
taking the place by fair meau.s, bad i'eeour.se to 
foul. Flights of arrows were sliot over tbe 
walls of the fort, with letters attached to tbem 
p)romi,sing the garri.sou .six mouths’ pay and per- 
manent service in tbe army of Sindhia, if tiiey 
would deliver up their Rajali and the forti'i 

The English officers were indignant with 
Bourguieu for resorting to treariiery, and I'oii- 
.stantly urged him to olfor the li'i.sh comimunler 
honourable terms. At last, one day, alter liilin, 
when wine bad put IJuui-guieii in a good temper, 
he said, ill reply to their reiterated protests ; 

‘ Well, gentlemen, do as you like. He be one 
damned Englishman, your own countryman. 
Atou know him better than I do.’ 

Bo Captain Bmith, the senior English ollicer, 
was sent to offer such terms of capitulation 
as no man of honour and spirit need be 
ashamed to accept. The Irishman was at his 
last gasp. Famine and treachery were slowly 
but surely nndermiaiiig the fidelity of his troop,s. 
He knew his ca.se to be de.sperate, and he there- , 
fore consented to surrender Hansi and evacuate 
Hariuua on these couditioits ; that the garri- 
! .son should be alloued to mai-cb out witli tbe 
honours of war : that he hiiuseif &hould go 
free, wiih all his private property, ami bo 
escorted by a battalion of Sepoys until he was 
safely within the territone.s of the English Ea.st ■ 
India Company, 

The couditious Were granted, the treaty of sur- 
render was signed, and the irrepi'e,ssible Thomas, 
was entertained that night at a banquet given 
by Bourguieu and his oiitcer.s. The Frenclmtau 
vied with the Ixislnuan in quaffing bumpers, 
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ami after a drunkeu (j^iiarrel, durhig wliicli the 
mad Tipperar .7 ‘blioy ' chased the terrified Bour- 
guieii round the banqueting tent with a drawn 
sword, tliej^ swore eternal ’fri.eiid4|up, weq)t in 
one another’s arms, and finally the ex-E,ajali of 
Hariiiiia was escorted back to Hiuisi .at day- 
break in a most undignified state of inebriety. 

The conditions of 'surrender were faithfully 
carried out, and Geoi'ge Thomas turned his back 
upon his Raj allship of Ilariana fur ever. He 
had, saved out of the wreck of his alfiiirs about 
,;£35,000— enougli, as lie salt], to enable him to 
end Iris days ''comfortably as a snufil squire in 
Ireland ; and he. was on his way to Calcutta to 
take .ship for England, when he was seized with 
fever at Berhampore, anil, weakened as he was 
by his drunken habits, died there on the 22 ld 
of August 1802, at the age of forty-six. 

The sou of a Tipperary peasant, with little or 
no educaLion, had .ri,seu to be an independent 
sovereign, Iiad built cities, commanded arnue.s, 
conquered luist territories, dictatetl terras to 
powerful princes, and proved himself a capable 
ruler a.s well as a brilliaut soldiex’. Surely, then, 
Ave are ju.^Lified in the u-ssertiun that among the 
careers of military adventurers few have been 
more succe.ssrul and none more romantic than 
that of George Tlioinas, the lri.';h Rajah of 
Hariaua, 


SOME MODERN USES OE GLASS. 

Accoudixg to Pliny, the discovery of glass, like 
many another article that has proved of irn- 
meuse benefit to mankind, was entirely for- 
tuitous. A merchant ship laden with nitre (a 
fo'i.sil alkali} being driven asborc on the coast 
of Galilee in 77 a.d., the crew Avent a.sliore for 
])i’ovisiuns, which tiieA'’ cnokeil by the Avuter’s 
edge, coufki-ucting a rouglr support for their 
uteusiLs out of pieces of their cargo, Avhicli |:iro- 
duced a AUtrification of the sand beneath the 
fire, and ali'orded the Idnt for the manufacture 
of gl-l.S.S. 

ALorali.sing .upon this tradition, Avhieh he 
evideiilly believed, Cuvier Avrote : ‘ It could not 
be expected that tho.se Phamieian .sailors Avho 
saw the .sand of the shores of Bietica traus- 
furmed by fire into a tran.sparent glass, .should 
have at once fore, seen that this ncAV .substance 
AVould prolong the pleasures of sight to the 
old ; that it Avuuld one day assist the astronomer 
in penetrating the depth.? of the heavens, and 
in muubering the stars of the Milky Way ; 
that it would lay open to the uutiu’ali.«t a 
miniature Avorld, as populous, as rich in wonders, 
as Unit Avhich. alone .seemetl to iuxA'e lieen 
^ranieil to his senses and liis contemplation ; in 
fine, : that the ino.st simple ami direct ixse of 
it Avoubl enable Uie iuliabitants of the coast 
01 the Bailie Sea to build ])alaecs more magnifi- 
cent ihau those of Tyro and Memphi.s, ainl to 
ciiltiA'uti*,^ almo.st under the polar circle, the 
nn .4 delicjons fruits of the tonid zone.’ 

Since Ins death in ]8:''52, Iioav tlxe field of its 
uWw;ue'.s b.es e.xiiauded! Visitors to the late 
b'hkago j'lxhibition could nut fail to have 
noticed hcverai ofuee.s, AA'orkshop.s, and stores 
ci.m-tructed^ entirely of hollow glas.s brick.s, to 
which XI higlily decorative effect aauxs giv'en by 


.using bricks . of variegated colour, joined with a 
colourless cement, and Avliicli, wlieii lit from 
Avithin by the electric light, preisented a lairy- 
like aspect, unapproxiched by structures of glass 
and iron, such as our Crystal Pxilace. They 
need not, however, have travelled so far to see 
£iu erection of thi-s nature, for a glass factory 
xit LiA^erpool has gla.ss journal-boxes for tdl its 
luixclunery, a ghx.sM floor, glass .shingles on the 
roof, xiud a chinmey one hundred xuid five feet 
high, built wholly of glass bricks, each, a foot 
square. 

Several patents for roofing-glass have been 
taken out during the last few years, the best 
perhaps being that in Avhicli, during mauufacfcure, 
the glass is moulded upon steel-wire netting, 
which greatly increases its .strength Avithoixt 
appreciably les.sening its transparency, and 
allows of its being used in mncli larger sheets. 
A Piiris firm of glas.sniaki‘is, iSIM. Apert Erercs, 
noAv produce some porous glass to be ii.sed for 
Aviudow-panes. The pores are too fine to admit 
of draught, but cause a pleasant tind healthy 
Amntilatiou in a room. By means of the tough- 
ening proces.s, ghess r:i.ilAvay-sIeepers, trxxm-rails, 
iloij]'- plates, griiidstoxies, Ac., have been pro- 
duced. 

La.st year some remarkable experiments AA'ere 
cai'ried out by the Berlin fire brigade upon 
a patent fire-re.slsting gla'=.s sxiitable for sky- 
lights, AvinduAVs, ami piirtilion.?, exhibited by 
Messrs fSieinens of Dre.sden. It Ava.s proved to 
be capaljle of re.si.sLing a temperature of 1300° O. 
for over Inxlf an hour. 

Articles of dress are iioav being extensively 
made of thi.s material. A Veuetixui munufxxcturer 
i.s turning out bonnets by the thousand, 
the ghxss cloth of Avhieh they are composed 
Iniving the .same shimmer and brilliancy of 
colour as sill:, and, Avhat is a great advantage, 
being imperviou.s to AA'ater. In Kus,sia there 
Ims for a long time exi.sted a tissue mxuiufac- 
tured from the fibre of a peculiar filamentous 
.stone from the Siberian mines, which by some 
.secret proce.ss is siiredded ;aid .‘•■•puu into a 
fabric Avhicli, altliough .soft to the touch and 
pliable in the extreme, is of so durable a 
nature that it never Aveiiirs out. TIiL i.s prob- 
ably what lues given an enterprising fiviu the 
idea of producing spun-glass dress lengths. The 
Muscovite sLutf is tlirown into the fire Avheii 
dirty, like a3be.sLo.s, by whicb it is made al^so- 
lutely clean again ; but the s])un-glu.ss silk i.s 
.simply brushed with a Inird Lausli £iud soap 
and water, and is nv)ne the Avorse for being 
either .stained or soiled. The material i.s to 
be had in Avliite, green, lilac, punk, and yelluAAq 
and bid.s hdr to become very fashioualile for 
cA'cning drcs.ses. An Austrian is the inventor 
of this noA'el fabric, which, is rather costly. 
Table-cloths, napkin.^, and Avimluw-curtains iire 
also made of it. It has also been discovered 
that glass is capable of being turned into a 
tine cloth, Avhich can be Avoru next the skin 
Avithout the .sliglitest discomfort. 

Tdie Infanta .Eulaiie of Spain aauis a short 
time ago presented Avilli a wonderful goAvn by 
the Libboy Cut Glass Company, of Toledo. 
‘Its foiuulation,’ Avrites a lady corre.spondenl (d‘ 
the Daily News, ‘is a silk wjirp, Avoven with 
flue stramls of glas.-i. In each straml tliei'e are 
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two lumdred and fifty ahnost invisible threads, j 
and to make three-quarters of . a yard of this i 
uuiterial employs four women one whole day. ; 
This curious fabidc of mingled .silk and glas.s 
is arranged as a gored skirt over one of vvliite 
.silk. It is bordered with a liounce of chitfon, 
partially veiled with a glittering fringe of 
glas.s. Above it is a twi.st of chiffon and j)laited 
glass. The bodice i,s in silver cloth, woven in 
with thread.s of gins.?, and glas.s epaulets glimmer 
above the cliilibn .sleeves. Tlie price of this 
ball dress is five lumdred dollars. The Iufanta’.s 
is pure \Ylnte, but tlie glass can be made in a 
variety of colours, and can be so woven through 
the silk as to produce a shot effect. The seams 
have to be glued together instead of being 
sewn. The silvery .sheen produced by the fine 
threads of gla.ss is remarkably pretty, especially 
under the rays of artificial light.’ 

And while on the subject of dre.s.s, we may 
mention a most dangerous fashion that obtained 
a few years back, fortunately not to a veiw 
widi; extent, and only for a short time — namely, 
sprinkling the hair, diusses, and ilowex-s at 
balls, jxartics, and tbeati-es with powdered glass. 
The inhalation of these minute particles of 
glass, one of the deadliest forms of slow poison, 
and perfectly insoluble, sets up serious iuflatn- 
inatiou in the pulmonary organs, stomach, 
throat, atul other membranes to wbicli it adlieres ; 
and, moreover, these giaiins injuriously affect 
the delicate structure of the eye. A letter 
.setting forth the serious effects re.siilting from 
f;hi.s practice at a Cliristmas gathering in 
Coventry, appeared in the tStcmdanl of 29th 
December 1888. 

A church bell of green gla.ss, fourteen inches 
high and thirteen in diameter, was placed in 
the turret of the cliapel at the Grange, Borrow- 
dale, in October 1859 ] and now we are told 
that glass is to be used as a filling for teetli, 
especially the front ones, where it will be less 
eonspicuons than gold, and, in fact, indistin- 
guisliable from the tootli surface. 

Eroiu time to time, glass lurs furnished the 
material fur .scientific to 3 's. At the old-time 
fair.'^, 4lnperL’.s drops’ formed a .staple commodity, 
long pt'iU'-slniped drops, on breaking olf the 
tiniest morsel of the surface of which the whole 
inas.s sliattcred itself ixito a thousand atoni.s. 
Charles If. was so delighted with them that he 
brought them to the notice of tiie Eoyal 
Hoeiety, who formed a committee to inqnii-e 
into their natttre. They also jixrovided Hmlibra.-! 
with a simile : 

Honour is like tlait gla.ssy bubble 
' Thai lintls philosophers .such trouble; 

Whose least part cracked, the whole does fly. 

And wits are cracked to find out why. 

flouke, in his Micm/niphiu, tells of candle- 
bomlrs, small glasse.s iiennetically sealed ami 
containing a drop of water, whicli, when placed 
oti hot coals, burst with a loud report. Anotimr 
enrioms article was the ‘ Bologna phial,’ a hollow 
cup of annealed glass, capable, as are also the 
Bupert’s drops before mentioned, of rc.sisting 
hard .strokes from without, but which shivers 
to pieces on certain light minute hodie.s being 
dropped into it. In some glas-s-houses the 
workmen show glass which has been cooled in 


the open air, on which they let fall leader 
bullets without breaking it. "They then desire 
jmu to drop a few grains of sand upon the 
gla,ss, which i^ijreak it into a thomsand pieces. 
The lead does not scratch the surface, but the 
sharp ami angular sand does sufficiently to pro- 
duce the .surprising result. 

One of the most curious inventions of this 
inventive age is platinised glass. A piece of 
glass is coated with an exceedingly thin layer 
of a litpiid charged with platinum, and is then 
raised to a red heat. The platinum becomes 
united to the glass in such a way as to form 
a very odd kind of mirror. Tlse glass has not 
lost its transparency, yet if one places it against 
a wall and look.s at it, he sees his image as 
in an ordinary looking-gla.ss. But wdien "light 
is allowed to pass through from the other side, 
as in a window-pane, it appeals perfectly trans- 
parent like ordinary gla.s.s. By constructing a 
window of thi.s material, one could stand close 
behind the panes, in an imilluminated room, 
and .see clearly everything going on outside, 
while passer.s-by looking at the window would 
behold only a line mirj'or, or set of mirrors, 
in which their own figures would be reflected 
and the person inside remain invisible. In 
France various tricks have been played. In 
one, a person, .seeing what appears to be an 
ordinary mirror, approaches to look at himself, 
A sudden change, in the mechanism sends light 
through the glass from the back, wdiereuporr it 
instantly become.s transparent, and the startled 
spectator finds himself confronted hv .some 
grotesque figure which has been hidden" behind 
the niagic gla,ss. What wonders might not a 
magician of the dark ages have wrought with 
a piece of platini.sed gla.s.s '? 


A COUNTKY LAKE. 

Bkiuvees steep baulv.s it wiiid.s along, 

O’erhurig with leafy hawthorn trees, 

From which in Spring the thruBh’s .song 
Floats softly on the soft sonih breeze. 

There is the earliest primrose found, 

And modest purple violets grow, 

And trembling wiud-tlowers star the ground. 

And humble ragged robins blow. 

There, too, on golden Summer eves, 

The old, folks like to stroll and talk ; 

Or slowly, under whispering leaves, 

The self-absorbed young loveivs rvalk, 

While, fresh as youthful hopes, unfurl 
New growths about their lingering feet ; 

And tender fronds of fern uncurl, 

And all tlie I'almy air is sweet 

With mingled scents of thyme and musk, 

And wilding-roses, pas.MOD-palr-, 

As fci-embles through the dewy dusk 
The mimic of the nightingale. 

And, stealing from some hkkleii nook, 

Adown the lane and o’er the lea, 

By pleasant way,s, a silver brook 
singing, to the .silver .sea. 

E. kl.lTIIESuJT. 
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THE A' INTER SHORE. 

The liv wliich overarches the wide wet sea- 
sands is gray and dull, and the wunths blow in I 
gusts from the north-east. This is the same ‘ 
ample shore which shone golden in the summer ! 
sunlight, when a crowd of pleasnre-seeher.s were 
exploring its beauty ; and then the sky above 
it was of deepest blue, and the receding waves 
in the quivering sunshine broke gently on the 
sands ‘like light dissolved in star-showers 
thrown.’ But few indeed of those summer 
pleasure-seekers would now appreciate the sliore 
in its stern aspect, that has, however, a rugged 
beauty of its own under the north-easter winch 
Charles Kingsley sang. To share in the ap]n‘e- 
ciatioii of that ‘wiki north-easter’ and of the 
aspect' of our winter shore, it is necessary to 
he a lover of really wild shooting and long 
rough walking, of the stern music of wind and 
wave, and the clanging seabird’s cry in all its 
variety of note. For tliose who are thus consti- 
tuted, our winter shore ha.s a perennial charm, 
and has been the ample space where some of 
the most delightful experiences of open-air life 
have been obtained. 

Ear away at this hour of low-water extend 
the bare brown wet sands from the strip of 
.shingle which runs below the ba.se of the tall 
white clifis, party-coloured here and there with 
pak‘he.s of vegetation, down to a long dim line 
of foam whicli marks the restless wave.s. 
IVimling iicross the hay, darker in hue than 
the sand."', i.s a J’aiu-swtillen .«treain which comc.s 
I]‘om a .source far inland. Now whi-n revealed 
by the retreat of the .sea, its slippery quag- 
muvdike bank.s — of wliich the inexperienced 
wanderer had best heware—are a favourite and 
■succulmit fheding-ground for various birds. 
9. aiifalilng enougli some of the.se same birds — 
the shooter will find it one thing to see them, and 
a vmry different thing to approach them. From 
those di,«iant hank.«; cojiies fitfully the wild 
weird melaneholy piping of the curlcwf?, and 
the stately , birds with their long curved bills 


are constantly flitting hither and thither by 
the stream, or boring in the soft sand on either 
side for the .shellli.sh and other inmates of its 
tenacioms surface. The curlews are among 
the most i^rized of the hiixls which are met 
witli by the shore shooter; and — though it is 
not generally known — a young bird, when its 
food has been varied, is a delicacy if properly 
roasted. But the curlew matches the wood- 
pigeon and rook in its -wariness in keeping 
out of range of a gun. Those handsome birds 
— -tlieir pale brown and black ilecked upper 
plumage contrasting with the dull white under- 
neatli — are not to be approaclied by any stalking. 
The only plan 'whereby success can be obtained 
is by the shooter’s concealing himself behind 
a rock, a post, or any remnant of wreckage 
scattered here and there on the sands,, and 
there, in wary fashion, fluttering from time to 
time his cap or handkerchief. Curiosity gradu- 
ally prompts the shy birds to approach nearer 
and circle round tlie object until they come 
within range, when a rapid shot may he suc- 
cessful. Our own experience of the bird on 
dift’erent winter shores is that they at any rate 
afford plenty of exercise and much scope for 
expectation, even if the bag he small, and such 
aecompauiments form much of the enjoyment 
of sport to those wlio in its best sense undov- 
stand the word. 

The lapwing.s come Avheeling with their con- 
stant monotonous cry in . flocks from the open 
inland country, and are never far from the 
receding tide. In most iustancesj they are the 
common ones. Sometime.s they settle like a 
flock of rooks on the wet sands, a rush of 
rapid wings and a storm of peewits showing 
when, in thedr opinion, the human intruder 
has got near enough to their assembly. Their 
love of the .sand.s is more, it would seem, from 
love of the wide free space wherein those rapid 
wing.s can he exercised, for they get the greater 
part, of their food from the (lownlands and 
fallow: fields that lie far inland, and are inglit- 
feeders like some of the duck race. Blore 
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rarely, and in smaller flocks, we see afc this 
time the much daintier golden plover,^ so prized 
as a table bird. These are in the finest con- 
dition now. They fly fast and far, and in 
more vigoi’oxis fashion than their common rela- 
tives, from whom the practised eye finds it 
easy to distinguish them when on the wing. 
In frost}!' weather, golden plovers seek their 
food far out on the" sands near the ripple of 
the tide-line, and the more wintry the weather, 
the greater the chance of approaching them, 
which must he in the most equable and cautions 
manner, and with the precaution of never 
moving the arms till the gnn is raised to the 
shoulder. When first fii’ed at, our plovers 
scatter in all directions, thus atfoiding a fair 
chance for the second shot. 

The rare gray plovens are sometimes seen, in 
liardest weather, on our winter shore, hut not 
often. A dull dusky brown marks the head, 
back, and wing-coverts, the mider-parts being 
white, and the legs green. They are more 
difficult to get near than either of the other 
kinds, being always shy and W'ary. After feed- 
ing, they delight in dabbling and washing in 
the hollows of the sands xvhich are full of salt 
water ; and very pretty is the contrast between 
their .sober plumage and the green and crimson 
patches of sea-weed which often fleck the brown 
sand near such places. But certainly the dusky 
greenish-yellow hue of the golden plovers as 
they wheel in compact order under the flying 
snn-gleams that now and again are seen as the 
north-easter drives the gray clouds before it, make 
them one of the handsome.sfc of the plover race. 

The screaming of the gulls is the incessant 
accompaniment of the wild winds’ nmsic and 
the distant lapping of the waves. They dive, 
tos.s, and xvheel in all directions; hut no one 
who is really fit to carry a gun would ever 
fire at them. The large black -backed gulls 
keep apart from the smaller black-headed mem- 
bers of the family, and battle singly or in coiiple,s 
against the wind, keeping above the water-line, 
and with keenest eyes scrutinise the sand and 
.sea for anything which may be edible, whether 
dead or alive. 

A group of handsome birds may often be seen 
far off, and usually elo.se by the mouth of the 
.stream as it enters the sea. Through the 
binocular-— which is invaluable to the sea-shore 
shooter— their forms and colours fill the eye, 
especially when a wintry sun -gleam falls from 
a rift in the clouds atluvart the embouchure 
of the stream. These are (5uck.s, as their shape 
show.s, hut not the ordinary mallard, or wild- 
duck, which indeed forms the most valuable, 
as it i.s the most infrcrpicnt prize of the shooter 
oil the sand,«. These smaller duck.s or pochards 
are marked by tlieir haiulsoine orange-chestnut 
head and neck, and the, dusky black of the 
Lim-it and back coutra.'-ting with the white 
black-pencilled wing-coverts. By careful stidk- 
ing against the v.ind, a shot is sometime.s 
obtained, iincl the pochard has the peculiarity 
of not requiring so hard a Mow to bring it 
down as do ^ other wildfowl ; to which may he 
added the fact that, unlike some of the other 
species of ducks which haunt tlie shore or the 
.¥011 within a certain diirtauce of low-water line, 
the bird is fairly good eating. 


Besides the pochards, small laiots of .shel- 
drakes are sometimes seen where, in the loneliest 
.spots, the mollu.sca are very plentiful beneath 
the sand.s. yThe most careles.s eye will distin- 
guish thesetlarge birds by their flight, which is 
not so rapid as that of other wild-ducks, and by 
tlieir plumage of orange and white, and crimson 
bills. These ducks may often he seen perform- 
ing their curious dance, resemiding that wliich, 
in the last century, Bisset taught .some unhappy 
turkeys by the unpleasant method of heating 
iron plates under their feet. The dnck,s balance 
themselves from side to side, jumping up and 
down where the sand i.s moistened, the vibra- 
tion produced by their webbed feet bringing 
any creatures that are underneath to the .surface, 
when the broad erim.son bills are brought into 
requisition. 

The true wild-duck, the mallard — splendid in 
orange, brown, and purple— is mostly shot by 
patient and particularly cold waiting at the 
upper end of tlie bay, where the .stream first 
enters the .sand.s. Often indeed is a .swift 
straight line of these much coveted birds seen 
flying fa,st and high landward; but ala.s ! in 
most cases, seeing them is the extent of : our 
experience. 

Sometimes, as the twilight thickens over the 
lonely sands, the constant whistling of a group 
of widgeon rings through the air, as the beauti- 
ful birds, of the cream-coloured head and chest- 
nut breast, .speed to their feeding-places ; and : 
then it is, if fortune favours, that the .shooter, 
hidden behind a rock, obtains the chance of a 
long shot. 

Nor must the crowd of .smaller shore-hird.s, 
whose piping and restle.ss wings enliven the 
winter shore, be forgotten — the flocks of red- 
billed oyster-catchers ahways wheeling and turn- 
ing^ in compact order above the shingle ; and 
various other le.ss showy creatures fl}ing, run- 
ning, whistling, and feeding on , the , wide, wet 
sands. 


AN ELECTS I C S P A. E 

CHAPTER XXVI, — MR HAMBEB HAS COMl'AXT., 

It was quite an aristocratic house, though very 
small, that occupied by Mrs Brinjolm in the 
little street parallel with the BucMiiglmm 
Palace Road. No noi.$y traffic passed through 
it, because one end xvas closed, save for foot 
passenger.?, and everything implied more than 
respectability. In fact, boy.s in button.?, and 
txvo valets, one in livery and one out, connected 
with different houses, together with an abund- 
ant crop of parlour- makls, suggested fashion 
as-so'dated with limited iri(;(iiue.s. M'eii oarm; 
there with Bath chairs to t-ike eldiu'ly ladit-i,-; for 
airings along the Mall, Bird Cage V\'alk, and 
that most suitably named place, Constitution 
Hill, where birds could be beard Iwiftcring 
over in Her ilaje.-tr s Privaie, Curdejj. A 
brougham— job, tVom the livery daldes at the 
hack certainly, hut still a brougham — tised to 
be seen standing on fine nfternocm.s at No. 
39. At No, 32 lived a major-general, long 
retired from the Indian arniy, and hWl 
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fiatlis were heard to issue from the open 
windows at time.s ; but it was always a matter 
of doubt in Minton Place wlietlier they were 
littered by the general or by the %irrot he kept 
in a great brass cage. At 16 4liere, was a 
fpieen’s page ; a retired M.D. lodged at 8 ; the 
Honouralile Miss Dimscott was at 2 ; and colonels, 
post caiitains, two ladies of title, and one M.P., 
among others, made the highly .select shades of 
ilinton Place their home. 

Furnhhed aparlmcnts were the great instiui- 
liun of Ihe ipiiet .street, but cards were never 
setm bearing the vulgar annoimee]4ient of 'To 
Let’ in any window, tin- the ncf'U]iants .dnyed on 
year after .year, forming for tlie most jiart a little 
suciiUy of' their own'; and when a drawing- 
room 'floor WHS Ukel.Y to be vacant, the.re were 
plenty f>{ frieials ready in make aj>]»licutions, 
and pay a heavy rent. 

Of course it' was tlie close proximity to 
Paiekingliam E^alace and Eatonia which .stamped 
MintoiP Place witlx so liigh class a hall-mark, 
witliont talcing into consideration the ]:tlea.sant 
.diadnwing atibi'ded by the great gloomy hack 
of the lJuchy of Lancaster buildings, which 
cHectually .screened the ca,st winds blowing over 
St Jame.s’s Parle. 

Mrs Brinjolm’s was No. 3, and old Hamlier, 
wlio had 'occupied the little drawing-room 
floor there for many years, always congratu- 
lating himself upon his great luck in getting 
the ""tiny suite of two rooms and a dressin.g 
ditto, Ihe cliito once a eupbo.ard till a glazed 
window was arhled, affording cunveuience 
for a small round .sponge bath, and room for a 
careful man to .share without cutting himself — 
careful, for any reeldess razor-liandler would 
certaiul.y have struck his elbow against the 
wainscot witlr dire results. 

xMr Priu.iohn was something ;it ihe royal 
uiew.s nearly op]Mj,site, beyuiul the facing row 
of honse.s, and he had lieeu seen in s<‘arlet 
lix’ery upon vtiry mre occa.sji)n.s ; ]>nt his exi.A- 
('Uce, was almost a m.yster.v, for he was .seddnm 
.seen at home, the .greater [tail of Ins time licing 
I taken up with the toilet and administering to 
the lierbivoroii.s wauls of eeiiain particularly 
.sleek cieam-culoiirefi ajid black Flander.s-la'c'd 
pouie.s, the .said rpiadrupeds being ixnii,sna]ly 
large fo5' their title, prububl.y from tlie sybarite 
life the.v led. 

The Bx'in.iolms were well to do in tlieir wa.y, 
for though Mr Brin.jolm, as a royal dojuestic, did 
XiOi Work very hard, Mrs Briiyohn di<l, forming 
licrevlf into a kind of upper general .reiu'iiut, 
lliH under being a neat-handed Phyllis, who 
assisted lier in kecjnng the house as ('lean as 
.'.a .new ..pin. 

It was a fine Bunday morning : i\[r Hainber had 
.just fiiu.slied his bi'eakfast, and was chirruping 
to Dicky, who in the. most frimsdly and social 
nianuer shook his canar.y coat, set up the 
feathers of his throat and crest, hopped from 
iiculv Mi'.iped lurch to perch, chirruped back, 
and threw in pleasant little ,snatuhe,s of song. 
Fur til.-, snu .dume into hi.s cage, with i't,s 
liewly '■anded tray, tlie jwptr which liad been 
pinned round the bars wiiile he liad his ba.t!i 
had Jjce.u removed, he xvas (ptite dry again, and 
he _ had p!ayfull.v" pecked the white iinger,s 
which ha<l iu.sei'ted a ^tiece of groundsfd at ' the. 


top and wedged a lump of white .sugar between ; 
the bars in front. ; 

Dicky was cheerful, but his master looked I 
very old and sad, and more tlian once shook i 
his head at the bird, and felt a kind of envy j 
of tlie little 2 >ri.?orier, wdio now hur.sfc forth I 
into a loud musical trill, in answer to a gold- ! 
finch across the road. i 

The breakfa.st things were not .vet cleared j 
awa.v, for Mr.s Brinjobn, though ]>artiall.v dres.st-il | 
for church, was busy in the nnderground front ; 
kitchen with her sleeves panned back, and her • 
skirt revex'sed, while she bu.'-il.y made the tari/ - 
which was to follow' the chicken ilary Ann 
vvas Aufiing with fresh butler and bread crumb,- ' 
for Mr Hamber’s dinner. ;; 

‘Put a bit o’ writing piaper round it ; and, ^ 
whatever you do, baste it well, and mind it ; 
don’t burn, iMary Ann.’ i 

‘ Don’t .you be afeared about that, nxuin,’ wa.s : 
tlie rejily. 

‘And don't foi'get the bread sauce,’ said Mrs 
Brin.jolin, wlio liad .slightly floured her itching ; 
nose. 

‘ Oh no, mum.’ 

‘Put in plenty of peppex’corns,’ continued i 

Mrs Eriiijohn, who had fitted on the top cru.st c 
of the tart, and was now artistically checkering 
the edge, with a lloiu’ed fork. 

‘Trust me for that, mum.’ 

‘And don’t leave the onion in too long, and : 
Bles.s and save, us ! what ’.s that P i 

For there was the trampling of lioixses, the ; 
rattle of wlieehs, and the jJace was rlurkeiied 
bj' a carriage stopxping in front of the lioirse. 

‘’Tain’t for here, mmn ; it’s for them ne'iv 
2 >eo 2 ilo nest door,’ said Mary Ann, spxeakin.g 
as she drove a skewer through the chicken’.- 
wing.s. , 

A thundering knock, wliiclt echoed through : 
the hou.se, proved the fallacy of the maiden', - 
words, and xMixs Brin.i'ului looked aglia.'-t. 

‘ I aren’t fit to go, mum,’ criecl hlary Ann ; ^ 
and lier nihirLS.s rapidly wipred her iloiu.v 
hands hefore hurrying upi-, stairs, removing pin'.s 
and shaking down skirts and .sleeves oix her o 
wa.v to the door. . 

‘ Mr ’Aiiiber at lionie?’ asked a footman in j 
lihu.k lively, and directly after Miy Brin- ■ 
.I'ohn’s heart wa.s beating with pride, and her 
nerves tingling udth curio, «it.v, as slie .saw Ihe 
door of tlie handsome barouche opened-— a real ' 
carriage and pxair, stoppung at her door, for ]ie>‘ 
first floor, one which would excite the envy of ' 
every one in Minthu Phioe, 

Tlie next minute she was showing up the 
graceful lady in black, closely veiled, and she 
had ju.st reached the little drawiiig-room door, 
when a (pnalm of horror shot llirongli her, 
for she recollected that the breald'a.st tiling.^ 
had not been cletxred away. 

But it was too late. Slie had a glinipxse of 
old Hanxber’s astomshed face, as he stood there, 
hat in one hand, pu'a,yor-bo(.)k and dean hand- 
kerc'liief in the other, ready for his Sunday 
morning walk through the Enclosure to tlie 
Abbey. Then slie had cdoaed the door, and 
gone down planting, 

‘My dear young lady!’ cried the old man, 
trembling a.< lie took ‘the hands e.xtendcd to 
him, and then pJaced a chair, ‘I — I really 
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‘ All ! ’ cried old Haiiiber with tire tear 
gathering iii his eyes ; and he caught at Renee’ 
hand, and kissed it again and again. ‘Yoi 
wouldn’t beli/a'e that of ineT 

‘ Believe tnat of you ! ’ cried Renee. ‘ Iin 
possible. But go on — tell me. Did he accusi 
any one else V 

The old man was silent again. 

‘MrHamberr 

‘Yes, yes, iny dear; but must I sixiak?’ 

‘ You must tell me everytliing,’ she cried, 
clinging to his liand. 

‘i’ll try,^ he said simply; ‘hut don’t — don’t 
be angry with me if I hurt your feelings — if I 
give you great jiaiu.’ 

‘No. Tell me.’ 

‘Your cousin — Mr Brant then turned upon 
Mr Wynyan and accused him.’ 

Renee’s pale, cheeks flushed now. 

‘How could he?’ she said hoarsely. ‘Why?’ 

‘He said that Mr M’^ynyan was the only one 
who had had access to the papers.’ 

‘But he had a right. He wa.s partly the 
inventor.’ 

‘Yes, my dear, he rvas.’ 

‘ Then it must have been a false charge. 
What did Mr Wynyan say?’ 

• ‘ He wa.s very, very angry, but he mastered 
himself, and at last tl'iey jxirted.’ 

‘But you — you, Mr Hamber— *yo\r don’t think, 
— you cannot believe this?’ 

‘Things looked very black against Mr Wynyan, 
my dear young lady. As your cousin pointed 'out,, 
he had done what he ought not to have done.’ 

‘What? Tell me what.’ 

‘He liad taken tliose plans away, and kept 
them for days.’ 

‘Yes; hut he nnist have had a reason. Did 
he really take them?’ 

‘Yes, my dear.’ 

‘Did he owji to liaving taken them?’ 

‘Ye.s, my dear.’ 

‘But they were partly his.’ 

‘I suppose he thought so, my dear child.’, 

‘ Then— then,’ : cried Renee piteously, ‘you 
believe that Mr Wynyan has been guilty of 
this dreadful breach of trust— of a crime, that 
may ruin the business of which my poor 
father was so proud. You believe then, that 
Mr Wynyan could be this dishonest wretch ? ’ 

‘I’d sooner ciit off that right hand, my dear,’ 
.said the old man proudly. ‘ Mr Wynyan could 
not have done anything .so base.’ 

‘No, no,’ she cried excitedly ; and tlien as if 
ashamed of her ritterance, and shrinking, red- 
dening beneath the old man’.s gaze, she added 
hurriedly, ‘No, it is imjins.sibh'. kly father 
believed fully in i\Ir "Wynyan, and lie could 
not have been .so base.’ 

There was silence fur a few minnlies, and 
then Renee began hurriedly to re])lace her 
veil, talking the while in an e,xeite.<1 way. 

‘1 wanted to kiioAV everythiug from some 
one 1 could fully trust; aud— and---}'ou were 
just going to church, Mr IlamlH'r?’ 

The old man bent his he;tri. 

‘Yes; I r(miemher poor papa told me you 
always went lo Ihe Abbey.’ 

1 ‘Always, my dear.’ 

I ‘.Let me take y(3U this montlng. The <'ar- 
riage is at the door.’ 


did not expect this visit. . Is — is anything 
wrong?’ 

•Ye.s,' said Renee, in a low voice full of 
pain. ‘ I am in great trouble ; I have come to 
you.’ 

She sank back wearily in the chair, and in 
his iiuiTy the old man di'opped his j’ray®!'" 
book, picked it up, and jmt it in his hat, 
liirned it out on to the table, and then im- 
patiently tossed his hat into a corner. 

‘Trorxble,’ he cried; ‘more trouble. My dear, 
is there lo be no end to it all?’ 

‘ 1 don’t know, Mr Hamber ; but I seem to 
have no oiit; to fly to but you. I nmiit you 
to tell me everything.’ 

The old man .shook his head as he looked 
at her wistfully. 

‘ I lifive .a right,’ she cried firmly ; and now 
.she hurriedly removed her veil, and he saw the 
wild look in her eyes, fke pallor in her cheeks, 
tokens of a sleepless night, a heart wrung by 
anxiety. 

‘Yes, my dear young lady, I su])po.se you 
have — no one a better right. I always have 
made it a rule to leave all the busine.s.s of 
tlu' ofhee in Great George . Street, but one 
never knows.’ 

‘ Tell me then. Aly cousin seems to have 
assumed the entire maxiagement of my dear 
father’.s affains, and treats me as what I am 
— a woman.’ 

‘Yes, my dear young lady ; it was such a pity 
that, clever business man as he was, my poor 
dear employer had put off the proper settle- 
ment of his estate.’ 

‘ Too late to lament that, Mr Hamber, but I 
must, as his child, have a right to know every- 
thing. Tell me now all tou know. No ; " I 
will ask' you cpiestiom. What is this great 
trouble about a government contract?’ 

The old man hesitated. 

‘There has been some serious application 
made.’ 

‘Yes, my dear — very serious.’ 

‘There has been some breach of faith?’ 


‘ Some papers or plans have been stolen and 
sold?’ 

‘ It is very dreadful for me to have to tell 
you, my dear child — you’ll excu.se me calling 
you my dear child, ma’am; but I held you in 
my arms ; your father placed you there, when 
ycai nere a tiny little angel of a thing, only a 
week old.’ 

‘ Yes— ye.s— yes— dear Mr Hamber ; but pray 
tell me all,’ 

‘I will, my dear young mistress; those import, - 
a))l dnenments, the government say, have been 
stolen and sold.’ 

‘Yes; my comin .showed me the lettei-, but 
tell me — I must know — by whom?’ 

Tire, old man was silent. 

‘You rlo not sjieak, Mr Ramher,’ she cried, 
wildly; ‘cannot you .see how you are torturing 
me ? ’ 

‘Yus, ye.s, my dear; hut it is so bal'd,’ said 
the. itld man ti'embliiig. ‘Mr Brant had the 
letter, and — and he said it only rested with 
one or two — he. accused me.’ 

‘Y(ui!’ cried Renee scoriifully. ‘My dear 
dead father’s trirsted old clerk ! ’ 
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A NEGLECTED AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY. 



‘ You, my dear eliild 1 I — -L — ^ — 

‘Yes; 1(A me take you, J\Ir HaiiAer. No,’ 
slie lialf wliispered, as she laid her hand upon 
his iirm and looked in his face. Y Please take 
me. Let me go with you. I feel that I want 
to kneel down hy tlie side of some one who 
was niv dead father’s trusted friend, to pray 
foT' the light— that tliese troubles of m}- poor 
life may be cleared away — that the truth may 
prevail, and that I may choose the patli that is 
right.’ 

‘ But, my dear young lady,’ faltered the old 
clerk. ^ 

‘ Mr Haniher, ,yon lield me in yonr arms as 
a cliild. I am .s(j lonely; I have hardly one to 
cling to. Come with, me ; I ^vant to see the 
liuh't.’ 


A NEGLECTED AUSTRALIAN 
INDUSTRY. 

It is a far cry indeed from the rocky coast 
of Scotland, from the wild Atlantic and tlie 
treaclierous North Sea, to the quiet, deep, and 
exceeding prolific waters of the South Pacific ; 
and any one coming fresh from our over- 
manned, unremunerative fisheries in. the old 
country stands appalled at the spectacle of 
these teeming waters, the living harvest of 
which is but rarely disturbed by hook or net. 
And when on rare occasions these inventions 
do invade the rocky caverns, or sweep the 
<ieep sunk sand-flats, local markets are un- 
affected, for it is the hook of the amateur or 
the dredge of tlie naturalist. 

Twelve thousand miles is no easy distance, 
nor can we even nbwadays afford to disregard 
the cost of travel; yet it doe.s seem, astounding 
t],uit the continually increasing marcli of emi- 
gration should not as yet have found recruits 
from the ranks of the younger generation of 
e.vperieneed fishermen. 

Tlie population of Sydney are by inclination 
great fish eaters ; indeed, climatic conditions 
rentier a partial fish diet liighly tlesirable from 
a Iiygienic standpoint. Yet, tliough it is at the 
very gates of the most prolific of all the oceans, 
nowhere could one find a maritime city more 
miserably supplied with fish. To such a degree 
do the deep waters in the offing teem with 
sclmapper, jew fish, blue groper, mullet, pike, 
gurnard, flathead, whiting, trevally, teraglin, and 
other eatable species, that I have seen the 
bottom of the boat covered with splendid fish 
up to thii'ty pounds in weight, in the course of 
a couple of hours’ hand-lining, 

ffranted, the sharks, many and voracious, are 
at certain seasons a serious drawback, the 
tiger _niore especially, and blue pointer, which 
not iufreciuently charge iqi to the vary gun- 
wale, and levy tribute of the half of each tisli 
hfinled ; but they are not by any means nbi- 
q nitons, nor, as is commonly supposeil, do they 
follow .small boats for any di.-^tance, so that it 
i-s, except when mullet is the bait in u.-e, gener- 
ally possible to shift one’s bearing.-^, and escape 


this kind of persecution, klullet they will .scent, 
according to local wiseacres, from a mile off; 
and without vouching for the truth of this, it 
must be admitted that soon after half a mullet 
is lowered on the hook, the water around is 
alive with sharks, xvhereas not a fin was to be 
seen the minute before. 

But how, it will be a.sked, is it pos.sible that, 
with all this vast and varied cpmntity of fish 
just without Port Jackson, the |:)rice.s in the 
Sydney shops should be exorbitant ? Railway.s, 

! much abused at home, play no part in the 
cpu.!.sti()n here, since the largest and smallest 
boats alike can bring the fish right up to the 
Gircuhir Quay. How, then, can the demand of 
barely half a million people all told po.ssib]y 
be ill exce.ss of this apparently inexhaustible 
supply 1 

The answer i.s simple. Sjulney has no fisher- 
men. A few Italians tliere are, and .some .still 
more dilapidated Anglo-Saxons, who having on 
long and .shaky credit acquired temporai'y 
ownership of an unseaworthy dinghy and a 
second-hand seine, scrape again and again the 
long since overtaxed waters of this beautiful 
harbour, which they denude of everything large 
and small, mature and immature, receiving, the 
prote.sts of local protection associations with ex- 
pre.ssion.s the reverse of, urbane. And these 
are the folks upon whom the city depend.s for 
its fish-supply. 

Of late years, it is true, the rapidly extended 
railway system has brought Within reach of 
tlie metropolitan market the prolific waters, of 
Lake Macquarie, about a hundred miles north- 
ward up the coast, and a few other salt-water 
lagoons of similar, nature. But deep-sea fisher- 
men are in the true sense of the word unknown 
he,re. Wlien one,, has tossed about off the 
Scillies with the Mevagissey men, or westward 
of the Dogger with the Northerners, one looks 
in vain for the men of fine physique aiid in- 
domitable courage, great at defeating obstacles,, 
I good, fathers, God-fearing citizens. Too many of 
I those who take their place here are mere lazy, 
foul-mouthed ruffians, wlio, though, the terror 
of the unprotected in tlie streets, are fearful 
of venturing a mile outside the Heads. 

And then the qiie.stion sngge.st.s itself : Why 
{cannot some of our countrymen leave the over- 
j fislied firths of their native land and better 
; themselves out here in the va,st and prolific 
! virgin seas at their di.spo.eal? 

, In ]ii.s evidence, before the Select Commitfee 
' which sat at Westminster in 1SD3, that able 
I atImini,strator of Scotch fishery research, Pro- 
I lessor MHutosh, included the seas of Au.stralia 
among those which over-triuvling had depleted. 
This must have been a mistake, as the open 
seas liere, so far from any po.ssibility of deple- 
tion, have never yet been effectually fislied at 
all. 

Though loth to father any ill-considered 
scheme of emigration for fishermen, it certainly 
se,em.s evident that an enterprising company 
1 miglit develop a highly remunerative plan of 
action out of the 'prmnise of these waters. 

, Numbers of the younger generation of .skilled 
I fishermen there must be, to whom a lengthy 
1 vi.'iit, if not indeed a pormiuicnt stay, in the 
, .Antipodes would not he displea.sing, and a 
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competent buiklei’ of sea-going craft would 
speedily liaiidle to good purpose tlie clieap and 
unrivalled local timbers. At all events, one 
would strongly counsel tliose Ageuts-general wlio 
-0 freely circulate hints for the benefit of in- 
tending emigrants, to add a minute to the ell’ect 
that the one neglected, undermanned colonial 
indu.stry is the fishing industry. 

If figures are wanting to show the present 
mide regulation of prices in thi.s trade, one 
must visit the fishmarket at Woolloomooloo, a 
bu.sy and thickly populated quarter on the 
south shore of the harbour. The market, which 
wa.s built by the Council at a co.st of near ten 
tliousaud poiind.s — and there are additional ice- 
houses being erected at a cost of a further six 
thousand— covers an area of not far short of 
tss'enty thousand square feet. 

It IS a strange sight indeed at 5 a.m. these 
dark wintry mornings — a motley crowd of Jews 
and Italians hustling the agents and auctioneers, 
and often overstepping the boundary lines on 
the floor, within which lie the parcels of fish 
of every size and hue, many still quivering in 
ihe throes of a slow death. 

The auctioneers act for the Council, to whom 
the five per cent, commission on all sales means 
a revenue of two or three thousand pounds, 
another thou, sand being derived from the charge 
of a weekly five shilliug.s for the use of .salt- 
water tanks ivherein are all the paraphernalia 
for cleaning the fish, and also from the half- 
penny per pound charged for depositing perish- 
able wares in the ice-room. 

We shall see in a moment what the fisher- 
man finally gets for his all-night job. There 
U no retail market, so that the fish are dis- 
posed of in parcels of a dozen : schnapper of 
a large .size at twelve sliillings, jew fish from 
ten to eighty shill iiig.s, mullet three shillings, 
one hundred pounds of gar fish and long toms 
for a sovereign, and so on pro mia. 

Now, before the fisherman gets his money, 
there is a little deduetion of ten per cent., 
flivided equally between his own agent and the 
umnicipul auctiuneei" ; so that, for example, the 
ilsherman gets eighteen shilling.s for one hun- 
dred pounds of small gar fi.sh. Tlio.se run ahuul 
sis to the pound, and are .sold in the town 
at eigliteenpeneo a dozen. This gives the fi.s)i- 
nionger a profit of nearly four hundred per 
cunt, on his outlay. In utlier instances, profits 
are if anything greater. Nothing is to be had, 
save black fish and a few .other unpalatable 
kimls, at les.s than tenpence per pound. Nor 
are the mongem in Hunter and George streets 
at all times over- particular in the di.qday of 
wares upon their marble slaks. Towell and 
tweeting would shudder at the dried mummies 
half hidden beneath clouds of pestilent flies. 

As t.liere is plenty of good thirt\’-fathom water, 
trawls might be efleotivel,v worked along the less 
rocky stretches of the coast ; hut it is the hand- 
liner who would head the list with big fish for 
each morning’s market. And what a future tliere 
would be, too, for a good retail fishmarket in 
a ■ le.ss objectionable quarter of the city than 
^Voolloomooloo, where the housewife could be 
sure of cheap, fresh fish for each breakfast 
or dinner ! But the mere contemplation of what 
Sydney’s fish trade is, and what it should he, 


opeu.s up eiKlle.ss vista-s of wmnderful possibilitie; 
Truly tliis olde.st and last exploited continent i 
a land of proiniae. Will that promise ever b( 
fulfilled? fi 




AN ADVENTUEOUS AVEEK. 

CHAPTER II, 

The Canea inn was not a place I should liavt 
cared to spend a week in. 1 found it cumbered 
with Turkish oflicers, including two of 
our ruffianK’ fellow-passengers on the Ckman. 
There v'ere also other officials : they must have 
been that, from their ridiculous air of im- 
portance. And the courtyard (with a well in 
tlie middle, the water of wliich I ivould not 
have drunk for a hundred pounds) was thick 
with tatterdemalions of the mendicant breed, as 
well as long- tailed, horses and baggage mules. 

I wished I had learned a little conversational 
Greek. The good kava.s.s was satisfied to 
leave me at the inn door. Thence I prowled 
from room to room, seeking Naylor, and 
replying to tlie interrogations of the- landlord 
(a broad-shouldered rogue of a Greek) with nods 
of regret at my inability either to understand 
his observations or offer him any that he 
could understand. A certain Turk, Cusseim 
Biiubashi, as I learned later, seemed much 
amused in a sardonic way at my predicament. 

He smoked and smiled ; and I conceived a 
hatred of him, unreasonable of . course,: yet 
justified by intuition. 

At last I hit upon the roving correspondent. 

I heard the murmur of song of an immistak- 
ahly British kind from hehiud a door in tlie 
bedroom corridor. At tills door I knocked, and 
Naylor’s voice replied. 

He was writing, singing, and smoking at the 
same time, but dropped his pen when he saw 
me, 

‘The very man I wanted,’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
wish vouM do something for me.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘ Well, 1 reckon you don’t ]jropose to waste 
your valuable hours liere. Bdll you take a 
letter for me when you return to the 
Bo.sporus?’ 

‘I’m not .so sure that 1 go back wirli the j 
j Osman,’’ I replied, s 

‘Oh, then I’m just as glad to know that I j 
.shall have a friend and compatriot in the laud. 

— Look here, Graham : is that door .shut 0 

1 made sure that it wa,s. 

‘ Not that it mattens much,’ Naylor continued, j 
laughing. ‘There’s no one here born and bred j 
in London, and I’m Cockney to ihe bone. Ihit 
I’ve got my birsiues.? settled, and ilk likely to 
start with a fair amount of hazard.’ 

‘Drive on,’ I suid, with thouglits c.f Helena 
Nicolopoulos still engvossing me, 

‘Listen, il’ve squared the authoritie.-; in 
Canea to .such a tunc that I ’m off Avith a 
detachment of these Tiu'ki.sh lieautio.s this very 
night to Lakko, or some siu-li place, fi'hcy 
tliink my sympathie.-; and thu.se of niy papcl 
(1 wi,sh I knoAV Avhich it Avas ; but never mind 
that)-—tbey think avc, ’re philo-Turk. That 
means that I am to be discreetly blind to all 
inhumanity, and that I’m to call the patriots 
— - clI 
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evei’j* liaitl name I can forge. So far well. 
But this time to-morrow I .shall be on quite 
the other tack ; and of these beauties down-stairs, 
if one or two survive, it 'll be ^ wonder, I 
believe a Sphakiot can hit a bee iiln the wing 
by clay, or a Hying bat by night. Well, theyll. 
have some easier sport tlVan that ere cockcrow 
again.’ 

‘Take care what you’re about, Naylor,’ I 
said, with only a vague idea, however, of liis 
little, plan or plot. 

‘ I sliall do that, of cour.se. j\fean while, give me 
five minutes more to finish this letter. As you 
don’t know your own movements, I must get 
thi.s off in the coininon postbag. .Help yourself 
to tobacco : be.«t Turkish at half-a-crown a 
pouml, and warranted pure.’ 

1 watcliod him .scribbling while I smoked. 
His devil-may-care tone intei’ested me. It 
did more : it evoked a sort of responsive chord 
in my own nature. Commonplace commercial 
interests seemed a poor affair to tliis gamble 
between life and death in whidi he was 
engaged. Why should not I, too, see a little of 
the sterner and most exciting side of life ? 

‘Look liere, Naylor,’ I said, •when he had 
■finished and sighed contentedly. ‘I’d like 
much to go with you.’ 

‘To the seat of war?’ he inquired, surprised. 

‘ Ye.s, anjnvhere up yonder.’ I nodded, as I 
supposed, towards Spliakia. 

‘ Really, old man ? ’ 

‘Candidly.’ 

‘It’s a cool toss up whether you ’d come out 
of it alive. You see that?’ 

‘1 uiulerstaud that.’ 

‘My dear tiraham,’ said Naylor, luibbing his 
hands, ‘you delight me exceedingly; but I 
mustn’t keep you the least bit in the dark, about 
it. The fact is, you remember a fellow named 
Thyaii.s thal; 1 inentioned ?’ 

‘ \T's. 1 have seen him too.’ 

'• il>i\v did you know him?’ 

‘The consui’.s kavass recognised him, and’ 

‘ .liang tlie foolts sliai'p eyes and Gioi’gio’s 
sublime audacity ! However, I daresay his usual 
luck will pull him through all right. The}' 
think him a sort of “Jupiter Omiiipotens” in 
Athens ; and, upon my soul, there’s, something 
in it. But I ’ll tell you all, and then you ’ll see 
what a fellow he is. As soon as I got off the 
boat, 1 met Thyatis at a little den I’d been told 
of, A fellow took me there: Thyatis had sent 
lam. Well, there were si.x or eight more, every 
manjack of wiiom would be shot or Hayed alive 
without parley if he were in the hands of the 
iSuUiiu’.s kit. They arranged thing.s between 
them. I gather that up by Lakko the Moslems 
;u‘e getting the wonst of it, and have gone into 
blockhou.-ie.s or something, pending relief or 
furtltci- orders. The relief jiarry starts to-niglit, 
aocuinpanied by mo. It i.=^ivt a very strong batch, 
i'ul, the oHicers are of the neck-or-nothing kind, 
who \1 .scorn to give quarter to any one. That’s 
good enough booty for Tljyatis and his conira<les 
up there. .And so, iu a convenient little defile we 
Wf't of, there will be preparations for an ambus- 
cadt* that .shall crush the life out of over}’ soul — 
iucUuting mine, if I don’t look preciou-s sharp 
iiboTit it. After that, if 1 get througli, there’ll be 
h:md.-:haking, wine-drinking, and feasting with 


the patriots, and I ’ll have a surfeit of local 
colour and tragic incidents. The storming, of 
the blockhouses is to follow luml on. In a week 
we may see the Pa.slui superseded, if not expelled, 
by the patriots, and Spliakia ruling iu Canea, 
One never knows how things will turn out. But, 
anyway, that’.? the programme, and I’ve let you 
into, a secret T ought to have kept to myself.’ 

Naylor’s words had set the blood gallopingy 
in me. What was oil-buying to tins sort of 
experience? 

‘If you can manage it,’ I said, ‘I’ll face all 
risks to be with you.’ 

‘Good ! What papers have you got?’ 

I showed him my pa.ssport, wliicli was in 
Greek and Turkish. It was a general safe- 
conduct iu the island, and contained an order 
for all tlie authorities to do their utmost for 
my protection. Naylor read it with chuckles. 

‘ It ’ll do, my boy,’ he said ; ‘ it ’ll do. I ’m afraid 
we shall both be playing la perjide Albion a bit ; 
but there’s this about it: Thyatis and his men 
will do their wmrk whether we’re with them 
or not.’ 

‘Then it’s an agreed thing, Naylor?’ I 
inquired. 

‘ Here ’s my hand on it, old chap. IVo II 
have some sport together, as sure a.s eggs. My 
instructions to you are these : keep out of the 
way of our worshipful consul, lest he ask tiresome, 
questiozis entailing equivocal answers or ■worse ; 
and allow me to spring your plan upon Cusseim 
Bimbashi when the expedition is on the poiizt 
of starting — not a moment before. And now, 
how ’s your appetite, and do you carry a reliable 
revolver?’ 

■ As it happened, I had both a good appetite 
and a good little five-cliamberecl Webley, with 
a hundred cartridges. 

Naylor then ordered dinner. The landlord 
bowed veiy low to him, believing him to be 
a repre.sentative of Great Britain, sent direct by 
Her Majesty the Queen to report on the war ; 
a delusion which the eoiTe,spoiulent did not 
mind fostering until it was time to pay his bill. 

Afterwards, I, too, had to write letters. Tliese 
did not come so easy to mo as ]s’ay]ur’.s to liim. 
I had to be discreet with my partner ; and I 
had to give my mother a hint, and nothing 
more than a hint, about tlie difficulty of postal 
cornmunicatiou between England and an i.slaud 
at present somewdiat (only somewhat) disturbed. 
But my pen ran away ivitli me, and when 1 
re-read the latter ipistle, I found I haJ. ■^vrilLeii 
inoi-e than half a page devoted entirely to 
Helena. : Nicolopoulo.?. , After due deliberation, 
i deckled that I would not erase these ten or 
.ele^vmn lines. ' Perhaps, Providence was at the 
root of. the matter. Other Englishmeix had 
married Greek girls and not z'ogrettod it. But 
I knew just how my good mother W'oultl 
shake her head when she read that page, the 
greater part of wdzicb had come out apparently 
red hot from my heart. 

Wo dined iu rather a di.stinguklied manner. 
The two men ■who waited oxr us were armed 
■with valuable little daggers, and tinkled with 
silver chains. And the landlord himself helped 
with the dishes and the ■wines. The latter were 
like the Cretan oharacter—distinctly strong and 
fiery. 
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Dinner over, we agreed to separate. jSTajdor 
was no doubt right in his conjecture that we 
ought not to be seen too much together. 
Oertainly he was, it‘ our consul had had intelli- 
gence (which was likely) of iny friendts meeting 
with the bold Thyatis. 

‘Take a stroll for your health’s sake, old 
man,’ said Naylor. ‘ Only, mind yonr bearings, 
control your temper, and be sure you are here 
again before sunset. They shut the gates then, 
and are pretty particular afterwards wlioin they 
let in or out.’ 

I snp]3ose it wasn’t very wonderful that I 
should iiud my way again to Khalepa. lb 
was the only place I knew. That was one 
thing. And the villas with their gardens, and 
the red and gray background of tlie crags of 
^\krotiri, made np a bi’iglit picture, other 
allurements apart. 

But of course the girl in white, with the 
violet eyes and tire mandoline, was my main 
attraction thither. 

I felt like an ill-conditioned schoolboy when 
T found myself in that avenue again. This 
time there was no music— nothing but the chirp 
of grasshoppers. The sun was seorclring out- 
.siJe, and succeeded even in burning its way 
through the arcade of iiowers and verdure. 

Nicolopoulos was in, and apparently glad to 
see me. He gave me coffee and cigarettes, and 
every verbal encouragement to get out of Crete. 
He was as unlike a mercantile Greek as man 
could be. But no word of his daughter did 
ha volunteer ; nor could I hear any sound 
signUicutive of her pre,sence in the house. 

Once 1 all but let out the secret of iny change 
of plans, hoping to stimulate him into ardour 
and perhap.s a show of domestic coufideuce. 
But I wisely held my tongue. There is no 
such dangerous confederate in Eastern politics 
as a Greek ; and after all, I had no positive 
a.ssurauce that Nicolopoulos’s sympathies were 
with the Christians ratlier than tlie ]\fosleni.s of 
the island, Christian though of course lie 
himself was. 

Ilis coU'ee was e.vcelleut. That was tlie siim- 
totul of tlie rci.sulfc of my little afternoon call. 

V7heu an hour had passed, I had no alter- 
native but to rise. Tlie merchant did not press 
me to stay. 

But as Nicolopoulos opened his door to let 
me out, I saw a flutter of white drift acros.s 
the path and disappear amid the trees in the 
direction of the summer-house. Hy host’s eyes 
shot also in that direction. 

‘What was it?’ I asked, though I knew all 
too, well. 

‘It was nothing, Hr Graluun, nothing that 
lum to do with us,’ he said, lying’ deliberately. 

Emm his tone I know it was futile to try 
and mix my.solf up with his family affairs, 
d'liis realisation depressed me greatly. 

The ne.xt moment, however, I caught sight 
of a hammock swung on the other side of the 
avenue, between two well-grown orange-trees, 
and a newspaper half in the hammock. 

,* Pardon, me — what magnificent trees P I 

e,xclaimad, as I stopped towards the paper, 

■ jTha climate i.s good for the orange.s,’ said 
Nictdopoulo-s ; ‘but they are best in the plain.’ 
i had espied some frayed ro.ses in the netting. 


Tliey had been picked, toyed with, and aban 
doned ; instinct readily told me by whom. I 
was easy to take one of them, smell it idly 
turn and rejoin Nicolopoulos, and then put ii 
in my pocket. 

IMy visit had not been in vain, after all, 
Those crumpled, perfumed petaLs were an in- 
credible joy to me as I tramped back to Canea 
through the dust. 

So much so indeed, that they, and little 
besides, made me stop by the shore, clamber 
into a rocky rece.s.s, an<l stay thus perched for 
a good hoar or more. I foiidled those rose- 
leave.s absurdly— -why .should not I coiife.s.s it? 
And. I looked at them considerably more than 
at the lazy Mediterranean wave.s, which now 
only throbbed upon the Cretan sands and rocks. 
The eternal bugling on the Canea walls still 
continued, softened a little by distance. But 
tlie echo of those sweeter sounds of the morning 
was more powerful in me than all else. 

It was a mere day-dream, yet it made its 
mark on me. I rambled back into Canea, think- 
ing precious little about the impending adven- 
ture of the evening. It was getting du.sk when 
I re-entered the inn, the smells of which were 
nnnii.stakably of tlie kind that flourish about 
the time of .sundown. 

Bnt I had soon to pull myself together, at 
Naylor’s instigation. 

\Ve were to start at ten o'clock. He had 
contrived to hire a mule for me, and also to 
make friends with Cusseim Bimbashi as a pre- 
liminary to my introduction into the troop. 
And he had obtained his and my hill from 
the inn landlord, and was digesting it badly. 

The quarrel that ensued upon this Last was 
.sharp and not e.xactly short. Naylor liad the im- 
pudence to propo,se to knock off the , final nought 
in the number of piastre-s. He managed even- 
tually to reduce the amount by one-balf. The 
Bimbashi, who was present during this little 
contest, buckling on his pistols ami issuing 
his orders to a nimble servant, seemed amused 
as ever. lie was less amused when Naylor 
sliowecl him my firman, and made him know 
that he would have two Eugllshmen insteail uf 
one t') fake care of. He examined the aufluu'itu' 
very nari'owly, u.sing spectacle.s for the par[)ose, 
and at one time seemed inclined to send to 
tlxe governor for his orders. But Nay lolls tact 
came to the re.scue. 

And so, shortly after ton, with all tiie clatter 
so dearly loved by Orientals, we moved noisily 
up the pent .streets. I had a feeling Lhut every 
latticed window on either hand had a face to 
it, peering at us, and probably cursing us. But 
the .star.s were radiant overhead, and the u’hite 
shafts of the minaret.'^, as wo passed them by, 
were good to .see in tlie pallid 

‘ Whatever* you do, keep alongside me,’ Naylor 
had .said at .starting. lie had hi.s pipe in hi.s 
mouth, and seemed quite happy. 

For some hour.s we were free to taste tlie 
undiluted romance of our journey. It would 
bo broad daylight ere the troop could hope to 
be in the highlands, wliicli seemed a silly 
freak of luisiuauagement, if it was the design 
of this hundred or two .soldiers to .steal un per- 
ceived to the relief of their comrade.s. The 
better for us, methought. If the Sphakhits 
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were such smart; nuirksmerij they could not 
then fail to distinguisli us in our civilian dress 
from the red-couted Moslems. Yet, on the other 
hand, only Naylor was expected, Jphich might 
make it awkward for me. '' 

We pa.ssed the leper village, and the hovel 
of Helena’s mother last of all. It made niy 
blood heat in my veins to think afresh of 
this horror. I had to expjel by sheer force of 
will the reflections that followed. 

The farther we proceeded, the higdier Na}dor’s 
spirits rose. He liummed opera air.s, and 
between whiles whispered to me a*ll kinds of 
information. 

Of Ji certain mass of mins that we left on 
our right liand (there was a nightingale in one 
of the nndestroyed trees about it) he told me 
some horrible tales, on what authority I know 
not. Two or three dozen Christians liad been 
massacred Iiere in cold blood, and the monks — 
for it had been a monastery — liad had their 
beards torn out by the roots. He was even 
more interested in my mule than I was. The 
animal was not in good condition and needed 
constant spurring. He aided nyy o-wn uncivil 
attentions by kicking the poor brute now and 
then with one of his exceptionally long legs. 

, I hud bedieved the plain to be tliickly peopled 
with village.s but we skirted only one. The 
fact was that we kept to by-roads, or rather 
paths— and shocking enough they were— so that 
our passage should be as secret as possible. 
Our route was thus somewhat sinuous, and 
there were times when, if iny mule had 
stumbled badly, T should have had a good 
chance of ; being impaled on the , stout blades 
of the aloes which .served as an extremely close 
hedge. ' 

Twice we forded a wide stream in whicli the 
water ran fast from the moantain.% with gloomy 
ravines higher up. The troopers did not hold 
their tongue.s here. Neither they nor the 
ofliceris’ , hor.se.s (nor our mules either) liked 
the snow-cold water. 

Tlten our course led us up and u]> b\' the 
roughest of routes. We zigz.'igged one after 
the other, .slipping and stumbling, and the star,? 
above seemed to twinkle derisively at ns. You 
see, this nocturnal trip and its possible even- 
tualitie.? bad got hold of my imagination, 

! Helena Nicolopoulos also liad an effect on my 
fancy, which hitherto no one had reckoned a 
xdvid or fantastic one. 

With the .slow breaking of tlie dawn, I began 
to experience some of the pains as well as the 
p)lea.sures of excitement. Tlie gray light crept 
over us and our mountainous surrounclings with 
mo.st_ disagreeable suggestivenes.?. I marked the 
growing eagerne.ss in Naylor’-s face, and Iioav he 
.seanued the pinnacles and ridges wliich grad- 
ually declared them.selve,g above u.s. Nor" was 
he alone in this. Chisseim .Bimha,shi and another 
of the oflicers showed mure vigilance than I 
tcvpected of them. They sent skirmisiier.s for- 
ward and had (heir (gharses to their eyes every 
other miunte. 

From thi.s time Naylor and I stole little by 
little to the ivar of the troop, 

‘'I’h.it’s onr cue,’ he said. ‘It might go hard 
with u.s else.’ 

Uusseim at onti moment seemed to notice 




what we were doing. But the eternal smile ’ 
on his face now said somewhat plainly: ‘These 
fine Englishmen are afraid. So be it. Let 
them do as they will.’ 

IIi.s policy of non-interference suited us ad- 
mirably. 

Under milder circmn.staiice.s, I could have 
enjoyed intemsely the .sunrise as we saw it from 
the heights we had reached. A huge dome of 
rock, speckled with snow high in front, flushed 
crimson, and the crimson changed, to gold, 
which slowly descended one of its .sides. Look- 
ing backwards, there was also a glimpse of tlie 
pale golden light Hooding , the great plain -we 
had cro.ssed. White village.s and green orchards 
and gardens were brielly trairsfigured. 

Very briefly, though; for almost immediately 
afterwards we entered a dark shadowy canon 
down which a cold breath blew in our faces. 

‘ Graham,’ Naylor whi.spered. We were more 
quiet in tlie rear. The officer on the gray 
hor.se at the tail of the troops was five or six 
good pace.s in front of u.s. 

‘ Ye.?.’ 

‘Pull yourself together. This is about the 
place.’ 

My semses were instantly on the alert. I 
looked up at the red and black sides of the 
ravine, and at the brawling torrent on our left 
hand. It xvas certainly a fearful place, to : be 
entrapped in. 

Then I looked back and .saw two armed men 
dart under cover. The wind cauglit their , wide 
blue breeches and bellied them for a monieiit. 

‘That’s all right,’ .said Naylor, when I told 
him what I had seen. ‘ The surer they make 
it, the better for irs.’.; 

At tlie same time, it was an uncomfortable 
sensation to feel that at any. moment we iniglit 
he potted from behind, and that not a single 
red-coat .stood between us and these redoubt- 
able. highlanders in. the rear. 

But suddenly tlii.s sense of . uneasiness was 
ousted by .something keener. There wa.s a 
crashing .sound, an outburst of , cries from 
oflicer.s and men, several .score of brown faces 
(for the moment almost wliite with teri-or) wei'e 
turned .skywards, and then a rock, xveigliing, I 
I know not how many tons, crunched into 'the 
middle of the hapless Moslems. The cracking 
j of many musket, s followed. We were attackecl 
I with a vengeance. 

I ‘ Off xvith you !’ shouted Naylor, as he jumped 
,1 from his nmle. ‘ We must get shelter.’ 

It was not easy to find, but we obtained 
some in the river-bed, under the lee of a huge - 
boulder. Hence Naylor held forlh: a eominon 
cotton pocket-handkerchief on the end of his 
riding-whip. There wa.s a Union Jack on the : 
handkerchief, and we both trusted with all our 
hoarffi that every Sphakiot above and in the 
ravine jiad been tanglit by TIjyati,s xvhat this 
token signified. 

'fhe riot and .shouting above and in front 
were strangely exhilarating to me. This wa.s 
war of a kind, and I .seemed to like it. But I 
know not how il would have been if we had 
been, compelled, like the doomed soldiers, to do 
battle against .such terrible odds. 

We could not see uiucli that was going on. 
Prudence bade us keep our heads concealed. 
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Isow and again, thouglij we watched the red- 
coats ivel by ones and twos into the river 
higlier np, and tlien lie or stniggle. One rather 
small soldier was canned down past ns in the 
middle of the waters, and a bullet hissed into 
the stream close to him, and annoyingly close 
to us also. 

It was mere butchery, as it happened. The 
shouts above increased, and those before and 
behind the Sultan’s men drew nearer and 
nearer lu the niimher of shots lessened. 

Naylor kept up a rurming comment on the 
dilfcrnit phases of the engagement. Once he 
was about to stand up, when a sharp exchange 
of fire took place in the neighbourhood. 

‘A narrow thing that!’ he whispered as we 
huddled together again. 

13 lit it was really the final volley. Nothing 
reniaiuod to be done except cut the throat.s of 
the v/ounded ; and this ghastly work was fast 
being carried through, when Tliyatis himself 
descended gaily to us and summoned Naylor 
forth. 

‘ A friend, Giorgio ! ’ cried the latter in 
Trench, as we .stood erect, and began to clamber 
np to the track. 

A cordial handshake from the magnificent 
jiatrioL, Avliose eyes glowed with victory, very 
.soon, dispelled all doubts about my reception. 

‘ IMaguificont ’ ia none, too, big a word to use 
about Giorgio Thyatis as he then appeared. 
Prom his red-ta,sselled Cretan fez to his pale- 
blue jacket, studded with .silver buttoiis (and 
his waistcoat tlie same), lii.s dark-blue baggy 
breeches, and his yellow leather top-boots, lie 
looked a .splendid fellow. And the smoking 
gun on his .shoulder showed that he was not a 
mere verbal conspirator, like so many others 
vvlio cried ‘Fight, fight! brave children,!’ and 
themselves stayed in Athens to watch the; issue 
of the duel. 

The throat-cutting dvas too much for me. 
Perhap.s it icuti necessary, and I daresay if the 
Moslems bad yon the clay, they would have 
done _w'or.se things , with the wounded patriots. 
But. it, wa-i a sickening business., I .set my 
hack to it and smoked a cigarette, while Naylor, 
Thyatis, and two others carried on a conver- 
■ sation. , 

By-and-by Naylor tui’iied to me. 

‘ Foil h'c sure }mu haven’t changed your mind, 
Graham?’ he asked, ; 

‘Not I,’ i replied. ‘But this butchery beats 

■.'.me.’ , 

‘Fes, it’.s too bad ; but they ’ve no alternative. 
Look here : I’m going to run off a few lines. 
One of them’s got to work his way into 
Canea, to let the committee know about it. 
He ’ll take the letter.’ 

A long-legged highlander, with mon.staches: 
even more remarkable than the comsul’s kavass’s, 
liere ai>j'>i'Oiiched with a Moslem drum. He: 
smiled all across his face, and his right hand 
wus bloody. 

Having placed the drum on the ground before; 
Naylor, he saluted, and was about to retire, 
wben my friend .stopped him and asked ; 

; ‘What place is this?’ 

‘ZiUTa, Kyrie.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Kaylur. ‘Then we will 
stretch, a point and call it the battle of Zurra. 


“Ma.s,sacre” would lit the case better, but I’m 
philO'Gi'etan now. Sixty-five patriots wdpe out 
a detachment of one hundred and eighty 
Moslems — 11011*3 soul snrviv'e.s, and all with a 
loss of only two killed and four wounded.’ 

‘Are those the facts, Naylor?’ I asked. 

‘ye.s, and quite good enough to make up 
something startling on for my clear Briti-sh 
public, xind now don’t speak a word for the 
next half-hour, my dear fellow.’ 

I sat .smoking, and watched Naydor’s pen 
clashing over the paper, watched the piling 
of the dead Turks in heap.s as far from the 
river a.s po.ssible (not far, that i.s), saw the 
patriots fish out the bodies from the "water, 
refresh themselves from the little wooden barrels 
they carried at the waist, as ivell as cartridges 
and knives galore, and roll cigarettes one after 
the other. A procession of ten or twelve men 
rapidly disappeared in the defile, with the 
wouncied in sling.?. And Giorgio Thyatis the 
.superb seemed everywhere at once. 

Here too, in spite of the incongruity of the 
thing, I thought of Nicolopoiilos’s daughter. 
But slie seemed more distant from me than 
seven or eight hours ago, and that was painful 
to realise. 


A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

Owing, perhaps, to its exceptional character, 
anything of the nature of a paradox .seems to 
have a certain attraction for the human mincL 
Anything contrary to preconceived opinions has, 
for many, an irrefsiatible fascination. So much 
is thi.s the ca.se that, when genuine paradoxes 
happen to he scarce, or altogetlier lacking, per- 
sons are generally to be found of su.fficient 
ingenuity to invent tbeni. In very, early times, 
Eastern thinkers beguiled the, monotony of num- 
bers— pei'haps, also, of their lives— by grouping 
figures in , the form of ‘ magic sc|uares,’ the 
peculiar property of which was , that, wheii 
added up horizontally, vertically, or diagonally,.; 
the .sum-total was always the saine. Soinethilig 
of a paradox lay in tln.s device, seeing that one 
miglit naturally expect the totals to be tlifter- 
ent. Later on, mathematical science stepped in, 
and laid down hard and fast rules for the 
con.struction, not only of magic 'square.? pure 
and simple,: but of squares wdthin squares, 
pentagons, hexagons, and other geometrical 
figures, all ,pos.sessed of the same curious pio- 
perties. Then, of course, the paradox was a 
paradox no longer, for, a.s often happens, the 
enigma of one age is but the Lrui.sm of the 
next. Such matbeinalical problems even a,s Die 
quadrature of the circle, the duplication of the 
cube, and such like, had. in them?olve!!i, and in 
theij‘ day, something paradoxical about ihem 
until such time as their insolnbilily wa.-; demon- 
strated. The problem, apparently siuiple in it.s 
statement, and easy of solution, it was found 
impossible to solve. 

But the lover of puzzle and paradox need 
I not de.spair on thi.s account. In .spite of the 
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aclvai;ice of modern science, there will always 
remain, for his delectation, an abundant store 
of marvels. Fact being stranger than fiction, 
there will always be, as there alw-^iys has been, 
a ‘queer side of things’— a region quite as 
fertile in surprises as that explored by Alice 
in Wonderland. The difficulty is not so much 
to know how to select, as to know where to 
begin, in the way of illustration. 

Curiously enough, not a few scientific p.ira- 
doxes are to be found, in the economy of luiuiMii 
vision. There is that old puzzle-paradox, for 
example — one wliieli even the iiitellect of 
a Kepler did not despise— to wit, how it is 
that w'e see objects erect, notwithstanding the 
well-known fact that the pictures on the retimi 
of tlie eye are inverted. Kepler, in his 
Supplement to Vitellio, was fain to conclude 
that the inverted image, somehow or other, but 
chiefly with the aid of the other senses, such 
as that of touch-— was ‘rectified’ by the judg- 
ment of the observer ! Later physiologists have 
exercised their ingenuity over the self-same 
problem. Quite lately, in a scientific, journal 
of no mean repute, the position was gravely 
maiutaiued that the observer, having really no 
other criterion of iq) or down than the evidence 
of his own (inverted) vision, up.side down was 
really the same thing as down-side up, or, in 
other words, erect! Another authority, in the 
same medium, had a still more ingenious solu- 
tion of . the di,fficulty. , Noticing that the image 
of a. lighted candle reflected on tha fetina of an 
excirnd appeared to veiled, he reasoned 

that, as his own . sense of vision perceived the 
image thus upside down, therefore, upon the 
retina of the percipient proper it must really 
be. in exactly the reverse po.sition, mimelj’ erect. 
A clever guess, certainly, but one which leaves 
the problem very much as it was before., , The 
real explanation is apparently the view given 
by Professor Clelaiul, of Glasgow LTniversity, 
in his Animal Physiolo[iy, that the inversion 
of the retinal image is really no reason 
why tile landscape should appear to us in- 
verted, and that what we perceive is not the 
retinal image, but a number of sensations ex- 
cited by ii. If we are to explain, he adds, 
why the landscape is not seen inverted, we 
must explain w'hy it is not seen inside our 
heads. But in spite of this lucid raimiaU oi 
erect vision — probably the only true one — a 
popular paradox the question will doubtless 
remain, at all events for some, time to come. 

lie WHS an acute observer who once remarked, 
‘the more knowleilge, the more paradox,’ This 
would seem to be true nowadays, seeing that 
it is seriou.sly doubted, in scientific circles, if we 
see with our eyes at all ! Profes.sur Hirtli, a 
recognised authority on such subjects, contends 
that it is only in a very limited sense that we 
can tie said to see with our eyes, and that, in 
any case, we do not fmxive with them, tliis 
latter function being reserved for certniu iin- 
porbuit organs of the brain, termed by him the 
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‘internal eyes.’ The functions of the retina, 
Professor Ilirth maintains, have in the jiast been 
gravely overestimated. Blioiild this apparent 
paradox be substantiated, it will no longer be 
the conclusive argument it once was considered 
to be to aver tliat anything happened hecaixse 
we saw it with, ‘our eyes!’ It may be added 
j that the above paradox is rendered, if possible, 
still more paradoxical when it is soberly affirmed, 
in sundry quarters, amongst others by Drs Lays 
and Eosentlial, that it is not impossible to 
imagine, tlieoreticalhg a state of niatler.s in tlie 
human organism in which Ear-gate might, upon 
occasion, play the j^art of Eye-gate, and vice 
versd, tlie tiiscrimination of sound from colour, 
&c., depending, not upon the external nerve- 
terniinatioiis, which receive, as we are led to 
believe, a wholly uniform stimulus, but upon 
the central apparatus situated ivithin the brain. 
According to tliis theory, observes a recent 
commentator, sound might for us be literally 
translated into colour ; a sonata by Beethoven 
might seem a picture by .Raphael, and we might 
I enjoy a Sympliony in Blue and Silver, or a 
Nocturne in Black and Gold. 

After such a .startling paradox as the above, 
we may be pardoned for being somewhat sceji- 
lical of .aiiyiliiijg connected with the iiair of 
organs which we are accustomed to call our 
eye.s. And rightly so, foi' parado.x once more 
confronts us here. Of having two eyes most of 
us are tolerably assured. It seem.'^, howuvei*, 
that our remote aiice.stors were creuRily posses.scd 
of three, ihe third being situated at the back 
of the head ! L^nfortuuately, all that remains 
to us of this , doubtless highly useful organ is 
represented by the pineal gland,, a soft hody 
about the .size of a pea, situated at the ba.se. of 
the brain. This rudimeritary , ..structure, how- 
ever, in some ],ower forms of life — notably in 
one kind of lizard — lias an opening to the liglit, 
and is undoubtedly susceptible of visual im- 
pressions, 

Pas.sing by some curiou.s paradoxes connected, 
witli the phenomena of ‘ colour blindness,’ a 
much more complicated affair than it is generally 
supposed to be, we find the reign of paradox 
to extend far beyond the range of hinnaii 
vision, into the ivalui.s uf sjiacc*. Not long ago 
the popular mind was much exercised by the 
discovery of some curiou-s rectilinear marking.s on. 
the surface of the planet Mars, which were conjec- 
tured by some to be canals — a conclirsion perhaps 
scarcely jusiifitd by., the facts. Professor Delbmuf, 
however, availing himself of this hypothesis, 
framed some elaboivate calculations, 'based on 
the density and force of gravitation on the 
Martian planet, as compared with uur uwii, 
conclu.si vel}^ showing that, if Mars were really- 
inhabited by human l)eing.s, they must Lo 
entirely difl'erout ;irom ourselves' in nuniy 
respects, the conditiijus of life there, owing to 
the laws oi' gravitation fdone, being iierfectly 
irreconcilable with our niude of living. Amung.st 
other things, Professor Delhaurl' demonstrated 
that the Martians, ejctrris paribicf, would a.sccnd 
six_ of our ordinary step.s at a time, and that 
owing to his power of levitation they wmiild 
I'oquire to have tluair \vindow.s barricaded against 
the burglar up to the .second .stui'cy of their 
liou-sc'S, IIi.s conclusions are too numerous to 
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be here detailed, but it may be added that 
hainmei's ia Mars, in order to drive a nail with 
the necessary force, must needs be sixteen times 
heavier than ours. In fact, that planet, judging 
by our own ideas, must be the very home of 
paradox, and in marvels far surpass Lillipiit or 
Ilrobdingmig. 

Even space itself— empty space, as we ai'e 
accnstomed to call it — is no longer a void ; it 
literally teems with paradoxes. A twenty-two 
ton Armstrong gun hurls a solid shot a dis- 
tance of twelve miles, the higliest point in 
thy are describeil by the shot being seventeen 
thousand feet above the earth’s surface, 
luiagiuo, unw, that the projectile, instead of 
returning to the earth in a gradually 
descending curve, were to continue its flight 
into what is eommonly called infinite space, 
what would he the ultimate results We might 
naturally conclude that its prolonged flight 
would lead it ever farther and farther away 
from the point of departure. This, however, 
is by no means so certain as it at first sight 
appears, fi’lie refinements of mathematical in- 
vestigation have led several inquirers to ques- 
tion whether the shot might not, of course 
after a lapse of time indefinitely great, return 
to the place from which it was fired, from 
precisely the opposite direction, just as a vessel 
circumnavigating the globe might sail eastward, 
round the Cape of Good Hope, returning, from 
the westward, via Cape Horn. It all depends 
upon the e,ssent:ial nature of space, whether its 
‘curvature’ ha ‘zero’ or otherwise, and that is 
a moot point. For the benefit of the curious, 
itmay be added that the matter mainly hinges 
upon the still undecided question whether 
the three angles of a triangle are greater than, 
ecpud to, or less than two riglit angles ! — a point 
which most persons believe to have been settled 
long ago. \\'’heii paradox thus invades the 
emdosure lather to sacred to Euclid and the 
older mathomaticians, it is not very surprising 
to learn that it is not necessarily true, in all 
cases, that ‘the whole is greater than its irart,’ 
that venerable axiom obtaining in the case of 
finite, but not in that of infinite, collections of 
uuiubei'.-j. After this shock to our early prepos- 
sessions, we sliould not really he startled to 
hear that there is some underl3'ing fallacj'', 
some secret paradox, even in that time-honoured 
conclusion that twice two are four! 

When parado.x may be said to be in the 
very air, even numbers themselves are ticklish 
things to deal with. Take the following as an 
exaniple. Put down any sum of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, tmder devm 2^oimds, taking 
cave that the number of pence is less tlian the> 
number of pounds. Eeverse this sura, putting 
pounds in the place of pence, and from 

original amount. Again reverse this remainder, 
j and add. The result in all case.s will be .£12, 

I ISs. lld.,_ ucitlier more nor less, ’whatever the 
I (Vriount loitli icliich we start, 

1 ' • _ £ s. 4, 


E.xample 8 11 4 

Ke\ vrsc, and subtract 4 11 S 


Remainder ?» 1!) 8 

Jlcverse reiuaincler, and add... 8 19 3 


12 IS 11 



How, as Artemus Ward w'ould say, wdiy is tbi 
thus? The rationale of this seeming parado: 
may be left to be discovered by the reader’; 
ingenuity. /' 


S A L L Y. 

By L. T. Meade, Ant.lior of Richard Maiiland — Cor, ml, &c. 

The time wms midsummer. A girl in a very 
plain and neatly made cotton dress was stand- 
ing by an open window. Creepers twined all 
round the wdndow, some of them peeping into 
the room. Jessamine, monthly roses, and the 
deep waxy petals of the magnolia were amongst 
the blossoms. 

A light soft breeze fanned the girl’s cheeks 
and brought into the room great wafts of 
sweetness from the flowers which surrounded 
the window and xvhich filled the beds in the 
garden beneath. 

‘ Hollo, Sally !’ exclaimed a gay voice ; ‘ there 
you are as usual in one of your daydreams. 
What are you exciting yourself about this 
morning? It is neither choir-practising day 
nor school-treat clajA As far as I can tell, there 
is nothing going on — nothing wliatever, and yet 

you look Stop dreaming if you can, and 

let us begin breakfast. Do come and take 
your place at the head of the table.’ 

Sally Erskine followed her sister without 
another wmrd. She seated herself before the 
tea-tray, and with a quick, rather impatient 
movement began to perform her office of tea- 
making. 

Anne Erskine cut slices of bread from a loaf, 1 
and scolded two round-faced, ruddjf-looking 
boys. Mr Erskine raised his eyes from a letter 
he was reading, and nodded affectionately to 
Sally. 

Shortly afterwards Sally was heard to exclaim 
excitecllj’, after pouncing on a letter beside her 
plate: ‘I’ve got the scholarship, papa. The 
scholarship from the Mmerva Magazine— thirty 
pounds a year for three years, I am first on 
the scholarship list. The editor says so ; this 
is his letter. Oh, who would have believed it 
possible! Now I may go to Newnham or 
Gii'ton,’ 

‘What does Sally mean by saying she has 
got a scholarship, Anne?’ asked Mr Erskine. 

‘I’ll explain it to you, — Sally, do eat 

your breakfast, and allow me to speak. You 
are scarcely responsible at the present moment. 
—It is this Avay, papa. Sally and I have taken 
the Minerva Magasine fair the. last year. You 
have noticed it, I am sure, for I’ve seen you 
reading it. Well, papa, the Aimerro. Magazine 
offers a big prize— a scholarship they call it— to 
the girl who comes out first in a certain com- 
petition. She has to go through a vmw stiff 
I training, and the person who adjudges the prize 
is a real live professor.’ 

‘ It is thirty pounds a j’ear for three, years. 
And six hundred giiis competed for it. And 
it isn’t a prize ; it is a scholarshi]! — the Minerva 
Scholarship. I’m distinguislied for life. Oh, 
do let me give 3’on aiinther good hug !’ 

Mr Enskine rose hurriedly i,o his feet. ‘I’m 
going out,’ he said. ‘I ought tn be in the four- 
acre field now. See that the boys go off to 
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school in gooch time, Anne. Sally isn’t quite 
responsible.’ 

j-ie nodded in a gentle, affectionate way to 
iiis family and left tlie room. Anne liiirried 
her brothers over their breakfaf|, and Sally, 
her cheeks flushed, lier eyes like stans, read 
and re-read her precious letter. 

As soon as the two girls found themselves 
alone, Sally looked full at Anne, and said in 
an emphatic voice : ‘ Tlien the matter is quite 
settled; I go to Newnham in October.’ 

‘My dear Sally, you know liow strong our 
father’s prejudice is.’ ^ 

‘We must get over it, Anne. My mind is 
made up. I slndl .sjiend tlii'ee yeans at one of 
iiu.; women’s colleges, and then start a career of 
my own.’ 

‘ I don’t believe our fatlier will consent,’ said 
Anne, ‘and even if he did, tliirty pounds a 
year would not cover your expenses.’ 

‘ No ; but thirty pounds a year will help 
largely towards them ; and then you must not 
forget I have my share of mother’s money. I 
shall. b(3 of age in a few weeks now, and then 
the money is my own absolutely. Oh, Anne, 
life seems really worth living at last !’ 

Sally sprang from her .seat at the breakfast- 
table as slie spoke ; she was a tall, slightly 
built girl with clear, open, brown eyes, a round 
face with rosy cheeks, a good-humoured month, 
and a white, rather broad foi’ehead. 

Anne was small, thin, and pale ; she was 
generally considered Sally’s inferior both in 
appiearance and ability, but she was far more 
reliable than her elder si.ster. 

Tlie Erskines were not a ricli family. Air 
Erskino had inherited a small farm fi-om his 
father. He was supposed to manage it entirely 
himself. Whether he did manage it is an open 
question ; he certainly contrived to lose money 
over it year after year. Sally was the osten- 
sible miotroRH of tlie old farm-house, but Anne 
did most of tlie work and took more than lier 
share of tlie troulde. Mr Er.sk,i,ne was gentle- 
manly and inert. He was fond of his children, 
but he did not like them to worry him. He 
disliked undue excitement of any sort. His 
breakfast hour this morning had not been at 
all to hi.« taste, and in his heart of hearts he 
owned to a feeling of regret that Sally should 
have got the scholarship. 

‘ These new - tangled ideas are the ruin of 
women,’ he murmured as he walked slowly to 
tlie four-acre field. ‘ Sally won’t be lierself for 
days after this undue excitement. What will be 
the consequences ? Nothing fit to eat will appear 
upon tlie table. Tho.se hard-boiled egg.s 1 ate 
at breakfast are giving me indigestion already. 
Oh, if women would but recognise the fact 
that they are sent into the world to be good 
daughters first, and good wives afterwards !’ 

On hi.s way liome to early dinner ?\lr Ei'skine 
was overtaken, uy a plea.sant-faced young man, 
wlio owned a farm adjoining lii.s own. 

‘How do you do, Tom?’ said A!r Erskine, 
nodding to him. ‘Are you coming to join iuir 
dinner ?_ i warn j’ou, you had buttin’ not. 
There 11 be nothing fit to eat.’ And then he 
told him of the scholarship ami Sally’s .succcs.s. 
‘ But you seem glad at the news !’ 

‘Will,’ replied Tom Ro.ss, ‘from mv own 


point of view, I suppose 1 onglit to be soi-ry, 
because she’ll be le.s.s inclined than ever to say 
ye.s to me. Still,’ continued the 3 mnng man, 
carried away by a vi.sion of Sally’.s ecstasy', 
‘I’m honestly glad for her sake, for she Las 
de.5erved this prize. I ’ll come back with you, 
Air Erskine, and take my chance of a badly- 
cooked dinner.’ 

‘ Tom,’ said Sally, rushing out to meet her 
lover, and grasping' him by the hand, ‘I know 
papa has told yoii, so I need not go over the 
news again. Anne and 1 have been arrang- 
ing everything, and we have jmst written to 
Newnham for particulars with regard to the 
entrance examination. If all is •well, I hope 
to enter Nownliam in Octolier. What’.s the 
matter, Tom ? Aren’t you delighted ; don’t you 
congratulate me V 

‘Yes, Sally, I congratulate you.’ 

‘ Aren’t you glad ? ’ 

‘For your sake I am glad, but’ 

‘Oh, don’t let us have any dismal “huts” 
to-day. If yon intend to be very nice and 
cheerful, and if you mc-an to take rny p>art 
during dinner, you may stay and play tenni.? 
afterwards.’ 

Tom Ross promi.sed vehemently' : he would 
uphold Sallyg and look cheerful, and he ns nice 
and as apparently delighted as if he were her 
brother ; nevertheless, he could not help a queer 
.sort of ache which filled hi.s heart whenever he 
looked at the bright, excited girl. She had 
never been more charming ; her little saucy 
speeches were never more piquant ; her quick, 
bright, sumshiny way' had never proved more 
fascinating. Even Air Erskine could not help 
smiling when he looked at her; and the boyns 
.stopped devouring pudding to laugh at her 
v'itt}' remark.? ; while Anne’s small pale face 
was lit up with absolute •worship. 

But Tom’s heart would go on aching, for In; 
felt down in its depths that Sally was farther 
away from him than ever. She kncM' his 
greatest wi.sh ; slie knew that he lived for her 
alone ; but he was well axvare that the event of 
to-day had put an almost impassable barrier 
between him and his hope.?. 

After dinner Sally' addressed him eagerly. 

‘I shall be three years at Newnlia'zn,’ fdie 
said; ‘■^ve won’t see much of each other during 
that time.’ - 

‘No,’ he replied sadly ; ‘ but if 1 thought’ - 

‘Oh plea.se, Tom, don’t think anything. All 
ray future cai'eer is delightfully' phmneil, and I 
must not disclose 'it at |:)re.sent, even tu y'ou. 
Oh, how happy I feel! I’ve only one slight 
thing left to dread — my little tussle with papa.'* 
‘By the way,’ said lh>.s.s suddenly, ‘Iain told 
that life at one of the women’s colleges is ex- 
jiensivo. You can’t, inamigo to live at Newnham 
on thirty' pounds a year, you know, Sail y'A 
‘No, Tom; hut don’t j'ou remember, 1 .shall 
he of age on the first of August, and 1 am 
then to have a tlmu.sand piound-s of my’ very' 
own. That is my .share of mother’.s money-. 
Anne is to have a thousand pounds also when 
.slm’.s of ago. I mean to take some of that 
money' to supj'dement the thirty poumhs 
a year. Why, Tom, what is the matter? 
How white y-ou have turned 1 ’ 

‘ It ’.s the sun, 1 e.xpect,’ said Ross. ‘ Let us 
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go and stand in tlie shade, Sally. Bid I hear I 
yon aright -ftdien yon said yon were to have a 
thonsand pounds the day yon came of age?’ 

•‘Fes ; that is the half of my mother’s 
money. Can you possibly know anj-fhing 
about it? How queer yon look!’ 

‘ The sun struck on my head ratlier fiercely. 
Shall we have a game” of tennis? There’s 
Charlie looking unutterable things at us for 
not beginning,’ 

‘Biii; do you know anything about the money?’ 
Boss did not answer ; he seemed suddenly to 
have turned deaf. 

Sally gave liim a queer, perplexed look ; then, 
laughing off an undefined fear, she entereil 
heart and soul into the game. 

A couple of days afterwards she found an 
opportunity to acquaint her father with her 
decision, and discussed the matter fully while 
walking beside him. But he uttered a 
decided negative, and said she would never get 
his consent to go to college. And he found 
plenty of old-fashioned opinions to back up his 
decision. 

‘I shall never give you pennis,sion to go to 
college ; so you had better drop the subject, 
once and for all’ 

‘ Hot once and for all,’ said Tom Ross, who 
had been standing like a sentinel by the road- 
side, and who now nodded to Sail}'' and joined 
the gi’oup,- ‘I know all about the matter 
under discussion, Mr Erskine, and it cannot be 
dropped in this summary fasliion. It must be 
thrashed out, and you must give adequate 
reasons for denying Sally her very natural 
uvish.’ 

Mhat was the matter ? Why did Sally sud- 
denly slip her hand out of her father’s arm, 
and give Tom Ross a quick, excited glance of 
gratitude? And then, why did the little 
coward put wings to her feet and run away ? 

Tom linked his arm in Mr Erskine’s, and 
immediately began to speak, and Mr Erskine 
nex-er even knew that Sally had left them. 

Two hours later, Mr Erskine and Tom Eoss 
returned together. Sally was pacing listlessly 
up and dowm in front of the house. When 
Mr Erskine satv his daughter he went at once 
into the house, but Eoss came up to the young 
girl’s side, and taking both her hands in one of 
hi.g, said, in a voice of some agitation ; 

'It’s all right, Sally; you are to go.’ 

She turned white when he said this, clasped 
her hands, and looked away. Sudden tears of 
relief and joy filled her bright brown eyes. 

‘Ye.5, Sally,’ continued Ro.ss, ‘it’s ^dl right 
for you. You are to have the wish of your 
licarL You are to go out of thi.s sung little 
nest into the cold world. You are glad to go. 
Oh, Sally, Sally, I hope the • world will treat 
you %ytUl’ 

‘ Yes, Tom, it will, it will. Oh, I am so 
excited I can scarcely .speak calmly. I cait 
scarcely thank you, dear Tom, but my heart 
feels full of thanks. You do not know what 
it would have been 'to me had this wish of 
mine come to nothing. I think I should have 
I gone about with a broken heart. Don’t laugh, 
'• Tom; girls’ hearts can be broken when the 
wish which lies nearest to them is denied.’ 

‘ When the wish which lies nearest to thefhJ 
to- ■ '■ 


repeated Eoss, in a .sad voice ; ‘ and is tliis yom 
very, very dear e.st wish, Sally?’ 

He looked at her anxiously. His honest blue 
eyes gazed straight into hers. She returned 
their glance / fraiddy and fully. Then some 
me.ssage with’ which they were full seemed to 
penetrate into her heart and give her pain. 
She looked away, and a quick blush mounted 
her cheeks, 

‘Tom,’ she said, ‘3'ou are the dearest : and 
heat fellow in tlie world ; but I must have my 
wish ; I must go to college and learn all those 
things which make women .strong and brave 
and useful ;"tliose things which are now recog- 
nised as part of a good woman’s education. I 
liave got brains, and I will use them ; I must 
cea.se to be a doll.’ 

‘ Oli, you were never that,’ he answered. A 
sigh which he could not prevent escaped him. 
Soon afterwards he took his leave. 

That evening Mr Erskine called Sally to him, 
and said a few words to her. 

‘I do not approve of your .scheme,’ he said, 

‘ but I yield to your wishes. Circumstances 
oblige me to defer m_y own feeling.s to yours. 
You can go to college, Sally, and turn yourself 
into one of those odious men- women. It is 
Eoss’s doing ; you have him to thank for it ; 
the fact is you do not half deserve that good 
fellow’s honest affection.’ 

Sally pouted when her father .said this ; she 
was in no mood just now to think nuich of 
Tom, The money wmuld be forthcoming ; her 
wish w'as granted. In October she could go to 
Newnham, and then, hey, presto ! she had all 
the world before her. Never ^vas a girl happier 
than this one during the next few .week.s, , 

Sally consulted Ross about each .step in , her 
future careei’. Should she go iu for a nuangler- 
ship? or should she take up classics ?' or 
.should she be quite modern, and learn French , 
and German so well that they .should be con- 
sidered, her native languages? 

‘I should like to take up every subject,’ she 
exclaimed once or twice in her enthusiasm. ; 

Mr Erskine heard her make a remark of, 
this kind. He was the only one who never 
laughed or seemed cheerful about her prospects. 

‘Cto in for everything certainly,’ he remarked 
with sarcasm, 'a?uZ fcdl. That .sentence of 
yours -was exactly what I should expect from 
a woman, Sally.’ 

But summer days end ; and a very abrupt 
stop was put' to this period of mirth and 
holiday-making. 

One morning Mr Erskine did not make his 
usual appearance at the brcakfast-ialde. .;lnne 
went up-.stair.s to sec what was the matter. 
She found her father looking weak and languid ; 
he .said his heart U'oubled him, and if Anne 
liked she might send fur their old friend Dr 
Barnes. 

The doctor arrived in the course of the 
morning ; he made a cax'cful examination of 
his patient, and liien .said smae words to poor 
little Axine which .startk-d her very much. 
She managed to hide her feelings wldle in her 
, father’s presence, hut Sally found her aftcr- 
I wards iu a state aluio.st bordering ou hysterics, 
for the old doctor had given iilr Erskine only 
a few days to live. 
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Tom Ross appeared on the scene as a matter 
of course, and was most helpful to the girls. 
He sat up night after night with tlie invalid, 
and did more for* his comfort tlian any hired 
nurse could have done. ■t 

x\. certain morning came when the young 
fellow appeared with a blanched face, and 
asked for Sally. 

‘Your father wants yon,’ he said to her. ‘He 
asked for you several' times during tlie night, 
and now he will not be denied, I do not think 
he can live out the day, Sally; and— and— I 
could not help it, dear.’ 

Torn’s look was full of deprecation. Sally 
wondered v’hat was the matter. What was it 
that he could not help 1 

■' She entered her fatlier’s room in her white 
summer dress, the bloom of early summer in 
hex’ cheeks and ligliting up her eyes. She 
could not reali.se that dealix wa.s already on the 
threshold of the home. Every one spoke of Mr 
Erskine’s danger, but Sally did not recognise it 
a bit. She felt .sure that he mu.st soon be well 
again. She erxtered the room now, hushed in 
her mood, but by no inean.s despondent. 

‘Well, dear papa,’ .she .said, her voice set a 
little lower than its wont, but her tone cheerful 
‘ Y on have sent for me, papa ; I am so glad 
you want me,’ she contirmed. Tlieu her eyes 
I’ell upon the gray and dying face on the 
pillow, and all farther words were arre.sted. 
She dropped on her knees by the bedside, 
and laid her blooming cheek against the dying 
man’s cold hand. , 

‘ I want you to promise me something, Sally,’ 
he .said in' a harsh and broken voice. ‘I have 
something to ttdl yon, and I want you on your 
part to make me a promise.’ 

‘Of — of course, j)apa.’ 

That evening Mr Erskine died. Tliere was 
mourning. piud weeping in the house; but, to 
the sui'prise of every one, Sally scarcely shed 
a tear. 

Old .Dr Barnes did not like her appearance. 
He said the I'low had .stunned lier, and that 
in reality she was feeling her bereavement 
much more than her sister and brothers. 

Something had certainly occniTed which had 
taken all the .May sunshiny look out of her 
face. She made no confidence.?!, hoxvever, and 
spent most of her time moping in her own 
room. 

‘.I shall be quite glad when Sally goes away 
to Newnham,’ said Anne, speaking to Tom Ross. 
‘I never did know that she was so much 
attached to papa. All the spring .seems taken 
out of her life.’ 

.... Tom made no reply. His own face looked 
liaggard and worn. He was the bo.-t of brother.s 
to Anne, but she noticed that he ceased to 
confide in hei’. His blue eyes looked full of 
ti“ouble when she .‘^poke of Sally. 

Mr Er,.5kine was dead a fortnight, and Anne, 
.seemed .dighter and thium.-r tlian ever in, her 
dcjep mournittg. 

‘ I’ly the way, Tom,’ she coiitiuued, looking 
itp at him, ‘we know nothing yet about the— 
the af!aii'.s.’ 

‘"What .■.iffair.e, Anne?’ 

‘The money. We don’t know how we r.re 


left; Mr Johnson, ixiy. father’s man of busincs.?, 
promised to call to see us, but he has not 
yet done so. I know that Sally and I iidierit' 
'a thoueand pounds apiece from our mother, 

but What is the matter, Tom? How 

wliite 5 ’'ou look !’ 

‘Hurrah, hurrah!’ shouted a boyish voice. 
‘Is that you, Anne, croning away as usual? 
Oh, and "Tom Ro.ss i.s with yon, of cour.se. 
YTiy, Tom, you’re looking pasty. Geoi’go and 
I have had sueh a race over the mooi’.S; AVo 
met the postman, and he gave us a letter. 
It’s for Sally; its her .scholarship, I expect. 
The Minerva ‘Magazine is written across the flap 
of the. envelope. Lucky Sally, say 1 1 AYouldixt 
George and I like to have a dip into that 
tldrty pounds. What is it, Eo.ss? what do you 
want?’ 

‘Give me that letter,’ said Eoss. 

He took it out of the boy’.s unwilling hand, : 
then taking him by the shoulders, pushed him 
gently out of the room. 

‘Now Anne,’ said Eos.s, coming up to the 
young girl and speaking eagerly, ‘if you like. 
I’ll give this letter to Sally. I expect Charlie 
is right, and that there is a cheque in it. If 
so, it will give me just the opportunity I want. 
Can’t you send her down to me here; or, Ixetter 
still, send her into the garden, where I can 
meet hei'.’ 

‘ How wliite you look, Tom ! and your hand 
trembles.’ 

‘You know, Anne, what all this means to 
me. .But I can’t speak of it even to you. 
Run, like a dear, and ask Sally to come 
to me.’ 

Anno departed, and Tom went out into the 
garden. 

A great excitement was over him ; he was 
shaken out of his habitual calm. 

The evening was lovely, and the last I’ays ’ of 
a glorious . sunset were fading from the skyq 
when Sally, di.slievelled in appearance, red 
rims, round her eye.s, and her bright hair 
pushed untidily back from her forehead, came 
out into the garden. 

She, too, was in black, but her mourning 
partook of the disordered state of her mind. 
It was not trim and neat like Annets, but was 
put on carelessly. Her black dress did not, 
become Sally. She needed light and soft 
draperies to set off her pecidiar briglit beauty.. 

The girl -who advanced timidly now to meet 
Tom Ros,s looked something like a delicate 
llower broken at the roots. She held Iier 
garden hat on one arm ; her steps were ve,ry 
.How. 

‘ See what I ’ve got for you, Sally,’ said Boss. 

He came towards her, holding up the letter’. 
She looked at it with li.stle,s3 indifference. He 
turned the envelope, and shorved the words 
Minerva Magaaine written across the flap. 

‘It’s the Scholarship money, Sally,’ he 
whispered. ‘You’ll want it, you know^ dear, 
to Indp toward-s your expense, s at Hewnham.’ 

‘I’m not going,’ she said, suddenly turning 
white as death, ‘ You know that, Tom, and 
its very, very cruel of you to torture me.’ 

‘I thought you had some stupid idea of 
that sort in your mind,’ said Ross. ‘ I am very 
glad yon have come out here, so that we may 
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fully tiilk over the whole matter. (3ive me 
yoiir lianclj Sally-— how cold it is? — Wliy do 
y<iu turn away from me? Why have you kept 
aloof from me during these miserable days ?’ 

‘ Tom, yoit know the reason.’ 

‘Yes, my poor little love, I do know. Come, 
we’ll walk up and down liere where no one 
can .see us. Sally, I did not want your father 
to say what he did to yoip but I don’t think 
he was quite re.sponsib]e that morning, and the | 
ktiQwledge weighed on him. I kl have given ! 
half of all I possess to save yon from the | 
trouble I knew his woi’ds wmiild bring.’ 

‘I promised hi m,’ said Sally in a .slow, listless 
voiee. ‘ He told me all about it, and I made 
my pj'nmi.se. I said .T’d give Newnham up. 
It ’s not such a trial a.s you think. Torn,’ she 
tinned, looking steadily at him, while tears 
brimmed into her eye.s. ‘The heart has gone 
(lUt of me, somehow, and I never could go in 
for a wranglership, or any of the nice things 
I used to talk about, when I felt fresh and 
and young. The dreadful tiling about 
vever, is this, Tom, that I can’t thank 
you — you, who have been noble ~ye.«, noble; 
but L can’t thank you.’ 

‘It wasn’t noble of me to do things for jmu. 
’d give my life gladly for you, so you can 
er-stund that a little money ineams nothing.’ 
‘Father told me,’ continued Sally, ‘what you 
done. He said lie had spent the two 

tliousund pounds which he had in trust for 
Anne and me, and that you had given it back 
him on condition that he let me go to 

ewnharn. He said that he could hot die 

th the load of all this obligation on his 
He said he must, tell me, that I at 

L must share tlie secret with him. He said 
*~'he .said ’--^continued Sally, now bursting into 
heart-breaking sobs, ‘ that my duty was to 
arry you, and not to be a learned lady,’ 

‘:0h, : poor little Sally!’, said E.os.s. gulping 
down a catch in his throat ‘WTiat if / don’t 
agree with him? What if I want you to he 
learned, and wise, and great? You can’t turn 
ag.'iinwt my wishes ; you can’t be my wife if I 
.Siuy no,’ 

Sally began to dry her eyes with fierce 
rapidity. 

‘ Tom,’ she said, ‘the finst thing to da is for 
yon to take bach that two thousand pounds. 

I know Anne w’ill not touch it, and of course 
I will not’ i 

I am afraid you are lioth powerles.? in the 
Sally. Half the mofiey is yours ■when 
come of age, which will be in a day or 
Anne, will not receive hens for over a 
ou cannot give it hack to me, Iny 
tinned the yonng nuui l.tending towards 
out casting di.shonour ou yoiir dead 
ou must keep the money, and yon 
the seci'efc, in order to .shield 
liave no other,, alternative, 
Eorjy fur you, hut I cannot help 


J maiTy her— he said so. And yet she must 
keep that hateful, hateful money. A.s to 
Hewnham ! the thought of it was torture in 
her present mood. 

‘Tom, Top,’ she called, in a shrill, %vild 
tone. 

He turned at once. She ran to meet him. 

‘Take me!’ she said, ‘quick, quick, before I 
change my mind. I ’ll have yon instead of 
I Newnham. 1 liave alway.s loved you ; yes, I 
! have alway.s loved you ; but I w’as blind and 
! wilful, and I Would not look into my own 
1 lieart. I did not know half what was in you, 
j and it seemed .so dazzling to be learned, and 
I to use one’.s brains. But I don’t care for any- 
i tiling in the world now, except — except you, 
Tom — and you must liave me ; vou mustn’t say 
! no.’ 

j ‘Is that true, my little darling? Is it true 
1 that yon love rne V 

I ‘Of course it’s true: it’s the very truest 
I thing on earth.’ 

I ‘Well then, look here; we’ll make a hargaiu. 

I I’d bate to have a doll for a wife, I adore 
{ clever women with heaps of brains. Suppose 
I you go to Newnham in October for my sake ; 

1 and suppose you pas.s your examinations for 

; me ; and then afterwards, Sally Oh, what 

; is the matter?’ 

■Boss stopped abruptly, for Sall}'’s arms were 
,.,flung_ tightly round ln.s neck, her head rested 
on his shoulder, and he felt her warm tears. 

‘I am the happie.«t girl in the world,’ she 
whispered; ‘but it isn’t now because I have 
won this’ — she threw her unopened letter' on 
the grass — ‘ hut because of you ; because you love 
me, and I love you with my wdiok heart.’ 


A Q IT E E N. 

She rules witli subtle art and skill 
Excelling Htatesineu's far, , 

And ’neatli; her, changeful Immours still 
Her subjects loyal are ; 

No heart rebels, against her sway, 

Her action.s .lueet no blame; 

In all her moods from grave to gay 
Her words attention claim. 

Her tiny liand.s no sceptre hold, 

No pvu'ple robe she wear.s, 

Above her shining curls: of gold 
No diadem she bears ; 

Hut yet to her in heauty bright 
Not Dido famed and fair, 

Nor yet that queen. Troy’s bane and blight, 
Could ever once compare. 

She own.s no castles, and no land,s. 

No ship,?, no warlike aid ; 

Yet ne’er an einpei'or\s commands 
As hers were .so obeyed ; 

My little daughter, .aged hut four 
Short years, reigns voyrdly 

and frown, and laughter o’er 


Chaubkkh, Liuiitcd, 
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OUR BIPORTED AIlLK AND CREAM. 

By R. Hedgeb Wallace. 

IVHESf arable farming- is found to be unprofit- 
able, the Eritisli farmer is told by lii.s friends 
to re.sorfc to Dairying. The coiLsuiner is always 
ready to advise the fariuer, and as he profe.sses 
to have the tigrionltural interests of the country 
very much at heart, the food-producers natu- 
rally attempt avS far a.s possible to carry out liis 
wislie.s, and supply indicated wants. 

Thms : farmers now only bring the m,o.st suit- 
able and fertile Soil under arable cultivation, 
the balance lieihg left under grass and pastm-age ; 
and the Agricultural, Returns show us that 
year by j'-ear , llie acreage under grass is steadily 
increasing. The Britisli farmer has only too 
good reason to take to dairying. Though he is 
told on good authurity that tlie sale of wlieat is 
did! and languid and its price low, there i.s, 
unhappily, MO reason to believe that the margin 
has been reached at wliicli profits can be 
realised ; for, even at IS francs a quintal, or 7.?. 
3d. a hundredweight, wheat grown in France 
can be sold without loss. And the ‘ bonanza ’ 
farmers of the United States can produce a 
bushel of wheat for M cente. Tlien the con- 
sumer now prefers foreign-grown to home- 
grown wlieat ; we are even told that Engllsli 
wheats ui'e now lused ‘to adulterate’ foreign 
.«:uui[ilo.s. To be lu'ief, the practical position is 
.simply thi.s : Farmers are told by the con-. 
HUmers of their products that they can get 
their wheat and flour elsewhere, but that they 
.■will, be plea.sed to continue dealings if farmers, 
while competing with foceigu producers, see 
their WHY to supply them witli milk and buttcc 
at an exceedingly low figure. 

This competition is not hopeless ; for milk 
is loo bulky an article for carriage by sea, and 
one that too quickly perishes to make it a regu- 
lar source of export from countries so near ns 
as lloliand and Swe<]c*n. Unluckily, this ray 
of hojie begins to fade away. According to 
the last Agrieultural Returns, we have over 


3.900.000 COW.S in the United Kingdom, and 
assuming that they each yield 450 gulloiis of 
milk yearly (a low avez’agc), our annual home 
production of milk may be said to be about 

1.755.000. 000 gallons. As to consumption, 
our population in round figures is about 

38.000. 000 souls, and if we take a family to 
consist of seven persons, we iheu have 5,430,000 
such families to supply. Assuming , that , each 
family consumes about 80 galloms of milk yearly, 
we then have an annual consumption of 

434.400.000 galloms, leaving about 1,300,000,000 
gallons of milk to be used iu culf-feediug and 
butter and cheese making. The Returns show 
that in 18.94 we Imported over 161,000 gallons 
of so-called ‘fresh’ milk and cream — though 
we believe that not more than one-third of 
thi.s quantity actually came a.s milk, as un- 
fortunately the Gustom-house officials in tlieir 
.statistics make no distinction. As compared,, 
with our consumption, liowevei’, our imported^ 
milk is a mere drop iu the bucket ; but the 
import is rapidly increasing, and will yet 
assume larger proportions, for in the first ,s{x 
months of 1895 we imported nearly as much as 
we did in the twelve months of 1894. It may 
surely be assumed that the nou-agriculLural 
classes do not desire to see those of their 
fellow-coimti'ymen who ai'e engaged in milk- 
production placed aha disadvantage when ollcr- 
ing tlieir goods in competition with foreign 
producers, but rather that each .side should 
have fair-play. Does the British milk-prod ucei* 
get it '! 

Scientific authorities agree that milk is a 
great carrier of disease, and that nothing is 
more liable to pick up disease germs ; and in 
the interest of the public the path of tho,se 
connected with the milk trade simply bristles 
with Acts of , Parliament, Privy-council orders, 
county and town council regulations, and sauitary 
inspections. Our cow-houses or byres, dairies, 
and milk-shops are all subject to inspection ami 
regulation, and the milk olfei'cil for sale is open 
to analysi.s ; the la.st Local Government Board 



Report for England and Wales deals with 
15,500 analyses of butter and milk. A 
Royal Commission reports that *no doubt 
the largest part of the tuberculosis which wan 
obtains tlii’oiigh liis food is by' means of milk 
containing tuberculous matteiy and we straight- 
way' make .stringent regulations to guard against 
sucli milk coming into consumption. If .scar- 
latina, diphtheria, or typhoid fever breaks out 
in the family of a dairyman, or near to a 
dairy, wa try to avoid contamination, and often 
even go so far as to put the milk entirely out 
of reach of human consumption. And even 
yet wc have much to learn : a recent bacterio- 
logical examination of tlie London milk-supply 
brouglit out the uncomfortable fact that every 
.sam]>le examined contained .specimens of a very 
unpleasant bacillirs ; indicating that, in spite 
of all oiu* regulationis, milk is still stored 
/lud dif-Lrihuted under highly defective sanitary 
conditions. 

No one objecte to the niea.sures required, least 
of all those interested in dairying ; it is evi- 
dently for the good of all tliat nothing but 
good, pure, Avholesome milk should be produced 
and consumed. But the vagaries of the 
consumer are strange indeed ; he takes care 
that tlie milk produced in his own country' 
.shall, a.s far as pos.sible, he pure and free from 
anything unwholesome, but oddly enough, he is 
prepared to shut hi.s eyes, and swallow any- 
thing which .is, called milk, when, supplied 
by a foreigner. He does hot stipulate 
tfuit the imported milk should Have come 
from countries which have sanitary regulations 
in touch with ours. For all he knows, the 
.imported milk may have been drawn from 
animals sulfering from bovine scarlet fever, or 
with laberculdiis ulcers on tire udder. . Slioilld 
it carry infection tO' his household, with whom 
rc‘.<ts the blame ? 

It wdll _ba, admitted that tlie households of 
foreign , dairymen , are just as liable to suffer 
from diphtheria and typhoid or , .scarlet fever as 
uur own ; hut the British consumer establishes 
no safegnards to protect himself from this risk, 
and has no .security that contaminated milk is not 
imported. Apparently' he is quite prepared 
to u.se foreign milk, although the milk has 
been drawn™ for all he knows — by' .some one 
suffering from scarlet fever ; hut he calls out 
for summary punishment when in his own 
country' any such person is found in or near a 
cowhouse, daily, or nulk-shpp. Doe.s the con- 
sumer think this is giving his own country- 
men fair-play? Equity demands that foreign 
importations should bs under such restrictions 
and regulations as shall gnavantee that imported 
milk has been produced and handled under 
sauitmj regulations as complete and carefully 
enforced as our own. Siiice milk" and cream 
. are the most perfect carriers of di-soase known, 
oven if the foreign producens could bring proof 
that their supplies have been secured under the 
same sanitary regulations as arc mnpukonj on 
tliG milk-producers of the Lhuted Ivingdom, 
still special regulations and sanitary precautions 
would be necesKary as affecting its ti'unsit and 
shipment. Otherwise w’e would still bo liable 
to have di3ea.se transmitted to u,« which has 
been picked up by the way. 


Here is the que,stioii for non-agricultural 
readers : If it be your desire that the milk 
consumed by you shall be produced under such 
sanitary conditions as you think will protect 
you from disease and vouch for its purity and 
wliole.3omeness, can you explain why', in 1894, 
you consumed over 160,000 gallons of milk 
and cream that were absolutely devoid of any' 
guarantee that the slightest sanitary precaution 
or regulation — .such a.s in .self-pre.servation you 
exact from your own countrymeir— has been 
adopted or even attempted with regard to its 
production, - transit, or sale ? 

Another abuse demands a remedy. This 
foreign milk and cream may' come to us either 
in the ordinary form, or as frozen milk, or a.s 
.simply' condensed milk — that is, concentrated 
without the u.se of .sugar. Now, not a drop of 
this foreign importation has any right to be 
called ‘fre.sh,’ or sold as such. It is an article 
which should be labelled and sold as ‘pre- 
served for, to enable it to keep, it has been 
treated witli antiseptics, principally boradc acid, 
it is hedieved. 

The use of antiseptics as milk preservatives 
i.s the slovenly expedient of a bad dairy' man- 
ager, It certainly' makes it less easy for the 
customer to distinguish between milk from a 
clean, well-managed dairy, and milk from a 
dirty and unhealthy one., , The British, dairyman, , 
it i,s true, also uses anti.septics, hut only , occasion- 
ally-— when he, wishes to keep over a surplu.S , 
of milk till next delivery, for example. But 
this is Wrong; and liis best friends condemn 
antiseptics, and would like to see their use 
specially forbidden. These milk pi'eservatives 
are known to' dairymen under a number , of 
fancy names, but alino.st all contain either, 
boracic acid, salicylic acid, , or benzoic acid.. 
According to La C'roir, benzoic acid is a more 
povverfur preservative than salicylic acid, which, 
Liebermaun and Meyer consider the ,mo.st 
powerful of food preservatives in comraou use. 
It ha.s been proved that preservatives „ are un- 
necessary, as even in the very hottest weather 
fresh milk in cans will keep without any taint 
for sixteen hours, notwithstanding their being 
jolted in a cart, Antisseptics have been proved 
to be uimece.s.sary even uruler the try'ing condi- 
tions of an Australian .summer’s day. If milk 
does not keep sweet for so long, then it i.s either 
not fre-sh, or it has been put into dirty cans. 
A milk preservative that has come to u.s 
from Germany isL known a.s ‘ formalin,’ a 
forty per cent, aqueous solution of formic alde- 
hyde. The editor of a scientific journal pub- 
liahed the other day' the analysis of a sample 
of milk obtained from a well-known estab- 
lishment in London, which showed that, though 
the milk was excellent in quality, foi-iiuilin 
had clearly' beeji en!])loyed us a preserva- 
tive. Now, this substance is an exceedingly 
powerful chemical hardening agent ; hut if 
hardening agents are put into it, milk will he 
a.s dangerou-s as tea with, its tannin. The 
astonishing fact is that formalin is a strong 
pqison—so much so, th.at the German manufac- 
turers lu'gently recommend their cu.-donun's in 
Germany Uiid other continental counti'ie.s to 
abstain from adding it to any article of food or 
drink. Tlie use of forinaliu is much more 
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common oii the Coiitineiifc tluui wit-li us, ami 
ifc would be interesting to know to vvbat extent 
our imported milk and cream have been pre- 
served with it. 

Salicylic acid i.s also obnoxious, ^inasmuch as 
tho.se who take milk preserved by its means 
are innocently dosing themselve.s witli a drug 
which will retard or arrest dige.stion, and even 
affect the heart. Nor does it give security 
agaiu.-^t all di.sease germ.s, tliough. it kills cholera 
bacilli. Antisepitics are, without doubt, iiijuriou.s 
to all who, being coastant milk-drinkers, con- 
sume them regularly, and especially jto children. 
There is iio doubt wliatever that practically 
th(‘ whole of tills foreign milk ami cream is 
treated with auti.septics to insure its keeping. 

As already rioted, it is boraeic acid that i-s 
chiefly used for the purpose. Meyer’-s e.xperi- 
iaeut.s .show tliat tliree and tliree-quarter grains 
of boraeic acid per pint are necessary for it to 
have any good effect as a milk preservative. 
Now, the minimum medicinal dose for a cliild 
three years of age is one grain, and the ma.xi- 
mum do.se six grains. So that a child of three 
years of age who daily drinks a pint of milk 
pre.served with boraeic acid, will be daily receiv- 
ing fairly .strong do.ses of the drug ; and should 
this coiitimie for two or three mouths rimningj 
it must injuriously affect the child. Against 
di-sease germ.s boraeic acid Is powerle.s!s. Lazarus 
and Freiidcureieh agree in condemning the; use 
of ail chemical preservatives in milk. 

All milk coirsumers should bear in mind 
three facts. .First, that in dairying the use of 
antiseptics is entirely uncalled for, and that 
they are never employed' in any good dairy. 
.Secondly, that wlien used in Britain, even by 
.second-rate dairymen, it is only occasionally, to 
meet sumo diflioulty whicli through ignorance 
or hiziucs.s they, are unable otherwise to safely 
overcome. Thirdly, tliat , tlie importation of 
foreign milk and cream is only possible by the 
regular and systematic use of antiseptic.?. 

It is well , to draw attention to our foreign 
im]Jortation,s of milk, and cream while the 
trade i.s hut in it.s infancy, and before it 
develops. Now i,s the time to make such, 
regulatioms as will {issure us that, in purity 
and wliolesomene.ss, this milk i.s equal to what is 
home-produced ; for perhaps the day may come 
when, us with our wheat and Hour supply, 
we may be dependent on imports from foreign 
.‘aources for over seventy per cent, of our milk- 
supply. All the advices we receive indicate tliat 
our continental neighbours intend to develop 
, this , iudinstry, .specially Holland; the .Belgian 
(ioverniuent deisigns to develop this trade at an 
outlay of .£25,000 for three years ; and from Den- 
nnu’k Wii learn that a company at Copenhagen 
has completed arrangement? for the regular ex- 
pjort of frozen milk, erected the mce-ssarj plant, 
and entci'ed into contracts fur tlie delivery of 
110,000 pound.? of milk veekl}’-. .Freezing milk, 
il should he noted, docs not kill disease germ.s. 

Wu largely import milk in another form, 
tabulated by the Cu.stom.s officials as ‘condemsci! 
or jircserveil hut, a.s we have already showti, 
what is termed ‘flush’ in imr statistics is 
nothing of the kind, but is spiecially prt‘.served. 
In 1S:W we impoj-ted over 520,000 cwt. of con- 
densed milk, valued at over a million sterling. 


Here, again, we are .seemingly willing to waive 
all guarantees. Condensed milk is simply milk 
which has a large pi’oportion of its water 
evaporated, and is pre.served by combination 
with sugar. What .security have ive that the 
milk was originally produced under the condi- 
tions w^e think necessary for safe-guarding our 
own milk-supply? What guarantee have we 
tl.iat antiseptics were not added to the milk 
before being submitted to tlie proce,?.? of coii- 
demsation, or during tlie process? The intro- 
duction of the centrifugal separator ha.s revolu- 
tioni.sed the art of dairying, and at the same 
time it has raised milk adulteration into a 
science. .Separated milk i.? pure fresh milk, 
with the butter fat taken out — in otlier 
words, fresli skim milk. It cannot be called 
‘whole’ milk, but it may be called both pure 
and fresh. In former day.?, the daii'vman 
who desired to make four pints of rich milk 
equal .six pints, had recourse to the pump ; 
now' he adds separated milk, and know.s that 
j lie i.s not so liable to be found out, for by 
judicious adulteration of rich wdiole milk with 
.separated milk, he can defy the lactometer. 
Some of the condensed milk in the market Is 
little better than .separated milk. The Special 
Commission of tlie British Medical Journal I'e- 
ported that seventeen brands of so-called con- 
densed milk were found to consist of condensed 
separated milk, containing exceedingly low por- 
ceutage.? of fat — so low as to be negligible 
quantities in so .far as the consumei' i.s cou- 
cenied. Now the usual standard adojited by 
public analysts is: 3 per cent, of fat, while the 
Somerset House lowest limit is , 2,'75 per cent. 

If the foreign , liiilk came to us from such 
sources as. Belle’s .dairies in Berlin, it might 
have safely been welcomed ; or if it had been 
exported from Copenhagen, where the regula- 
tion of the milk trade is so exeniplaiy that 
such a thing as tainted or adulterated milk is 
rarely heard of, But there is too much reason 
to belieye that the milk that was imported into 
this country la.st year would not have been, 
accepted for consumption either in Berlin or 
Copenhagen. As our sanitary regulations are at 
present adjusted, they affect only the home milk- 
producer, and accordingly the foreign producer 
at present has the field to himself-— no inquisi- 
tive questions being asked. 


A N K L E 0/r II 1 C S F A E Kr 
CH.Mrami xxvrx.— TJHi; hooe op .sucewsd. 

Brant wn’ote bi.s defiant letter to Whitehall, 
and then turned matte:r.s over in his .mind. 

‘ Thar. Levvinson ’s a fox,’ he .said to him- 
.self iii mute admiration of the man’s cimning. 
‘Wouldn’t he in thd matter a bit, and lie 
would lick me. Fox with tw'o tale.s— no, a 
dozen. Well, I must be .shaip too. Things 
may go wrong. Why shouldn’t I have a second 
hole, for bolting in ea.se things do go to the 
liad? By Ceorge, I will.’ 

TJie result of hi.s .?elf-cunmumiugs was that 
the same evening he quad o his rvay to Enduza’s 
Hat. in Victoria .ytreot. 
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The Govuit was out, but Miss Etidoza was 
at home, the servant said, and JSrant was sliown. 
in at, uuee, as a consequence of A’^arious half-crowns 
Avhich had fallen into the man’s .liand when 
hel])ing Avitli hat or coat. 

‘ \h)U, at last;!’ Ava,s Lsahel’s greeting. ‘I 
began to think you had gone olf somewhere 
with Renee to get married.’ 

It was on Brant’s lips to utter some angry 
Tell irt, for lie w;rs growing very Aveary of 
Tstihel’s I'hiklish co(pietry, and felt ready to 
come to an open rupture and end a connec- 
tion Avhich had bee.n groAving Avearisome, and 
which, now that he liad pretty good hope of 
there ht ing an unhridge<‘il)le gulf betAveen 
Ibhii'e and Wynyan, he felt more than ever 
burden -'fane. 

But 'matters Avere not Aud ripe, and he met 
her ]iouting look with a smile. 

‘Rd, yon didn’t, little one ; yon gave me 
credit for better taste.’ 

dNot I,’ said Isabel, turning aAA^ay from him. 

‘ 1 'm !:.vire yon are desperately fond of her, 
and yon tell , me nothing but untruths.’ 

Addiat a beautiful little tyrant it is !’ lie 
said. 

‘ Not lialf so beautiful in. your eyes as 
ilademoi.selle Renee.’ 

, ‘ Slian’t answer, , you — shan’t , defend myself, 
because this is all ' talk, and you know better,’ 
cried .Brant. 

‘No, I do .not ; and the sooner everything is 
at an end the better, for I’m not going to 
break my poor, little .Tieart about such a tickle 
man.’ 

‘ Fickle ! Oh, come, I like that ! ’ said Brant, 
laughing. ‘And if I were not a man, I think 
I ought to talk about breaking hearts. Ob, I 
say, beauty,, you shouldn’t torture, me like this 
now I have come.’ 

, vWell, you de,serve , it, sir. I ’m horribly dis- 
appointed in you, I am indeed. You profess 
to love me, and yet you have nothing, hardly 
to saA’. ’[.’here is no passion.-— no romance.’ 
‘Whatr ,' ■ ■ 

‘I .say, no romance. It’s all cold matter of 
fad, just as , i.f I, were English.’ 

•But you are so rmreasonable, beauty,’ cried 
Blunt. ‘ This isn’t Deeoncagua.’ 

‘No: unhappily no,’ safd Isabel, Avith the 
tears in her eye.g. ‘No bright nights, no fire- 
^tie^, no oranges or lemons or olives.’ 

‘Get out!’ cried Brant. .‘Plenty of bright 
nighis. Look at the gas ; look at the lamps on 
hansoms and carriages ; and as for fireflies, 
I’ll he bound to say that our electric lights 
heat them holloAAr’ 

. :,‘No fruit, no tloAvers.’ 

‘ Heaps at Coveui Garden ; and as t,o olives, 
I’ll go to Eortnnm and Masnn’.s ihvl thing to- 
nmrroAA', and buy you a bottle.’ 

Isabel sighed. 

‘Everything is so torri]>ly matter of fact 
and commonplace. Ah, you should hear the 
.nittsic and .serenading in Beconcagna.’ 

‘Ah, we. don’t get much of that here, exccid 
Avith the street hand.s, and at the theatre.^. 
You wouldn’t have me come A\dth a guitar, 
and begin strumming doAvn below on the pave- 
ment.’ 

‘Why not?’ cried Iwiliel eagerly. ‘Some 


night Avhen all is hushed and .still, beneath 
tlie (dear moonbeams.’ 

‘NeA'er is luislied and .still,’ prote-sted Brant, 
laughing. ‘There’s generally a hairsom on the 
Avay ; and whe!A there, isn’t that, tliere’s sure to 
be a policeman on the tramp.’ 

‘Ah, noAV you mock at me,’ cried Isabel. 

‘Not I; serious as a judge, little, beauty. 
I’ll come the. fir.st clear night and serenade 
you.’ 

‘You, AA’ill?’ cried the girl excitedly. ‘Then 
sAA'ear.’ 

‘Whole tenth, and nothing Inrt the truth ; 
ki.s.s tlie book,’ .said Brant solemnly. ‘ I .sa,y 
tliough, Avliat lovely pearls 1 A pre,seut fro,m 
the Count?’ 

‘Ah now, that AS like Avhat you nst'd to be,’ 
cried Isabel, Itrightening up, .so that Brant Avas 
fain to confe.ss she Awas very pretty. ‘ The 
pearls ? You shouldn’t ask. I.)o you ,like them, 
Brant V 

‘ Yes, of couiAse,’ lie replied. ‘ I say, thougli ; 
it ’s all very Avell, hut hoAv was I to go on being 
the .same as I used to he, A\dien a certain lady 
Avas alAA'ays pitching me over for .some one else, 
and nearly driving me mad Avith jealousy.’ 

‘I wasn’t,’ said Isabel, letting the hand he 
took stay in his aft(Ar a very faint struggle to 
escape. ‘You iieA'er cared enough for me.’ 

‘What? Oh, I say I Of all the cruel little 
heautie.s ! I Avas at last afraid to he as fond, 
of you as I wanted to he. It Avas .so mad- 
dening.’ 

Isabel shook her bead. , / 

‘That Is right; don’t believe me,’ 

‘It urns the other AAAay, on, Brant,’ .she .said 
softly, as she began picking at one of, the bril- 
liant ringAs on her fingeiAs, so as to allow that 
hand to be imprisoned too. 

‘Now, you are talking in riddles,’ he .said. , 

‘No. IMu Avere , alAvays making me, miser-, 
able by being .so fond of Ri^mie.’ 

^ ‘Itehiee Is a cold marble .statue Avith no rnoiu 
life in her than — than- — Well, , you , know 
Avhat I mean.’ 

‘Some pe(Aple are very fond (jf cold, marble 
ntatne.s,’. sighed I.sabel. 

‘For ornaments in the front hail.’ j 

‘Do you AA’ant to have Biime for an orna- 
ment to your front hall ?’ cried Isabel, shrink- 
ing from him,, and trying to draw' aAvay her 
hand. 

‘You knoAV I don’t, beauty,’ he Avhi.spered 
earnestly. ‘ Haven’t I .shown you CA^er .since we 
first met hoAV I loved the beautiful piquant 
little liirdie? I AAaint no ornaments in front 
halls; I AA'ant yon alAA-ay.s in my breast, and to 
feel that yon nestle there, and’—' — 

‘ I say, Brant.’ 

‘Yes," but don’t struggle , so to get away.’ 

‘Why not? The latly did in that play.’ 

‘What play?’ he said, as ]».: drcAV h('r 
nearer. 

‘That one AA'here the genthiman talked as 
you did then.’ 

‘Oh, 1 say!’ h('. cried. ‘You are too liad, 
Avhen eA'ery AAmrd Avas all triuj and original. 
Acting, am 1 ? Is that acting — and that— and 
that — and that?’ 

lIiA cla.'-pcd her in hi.s arms, and ki.ssiAd her 
again and again, AA'hile for a few moments she 
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resigned lierself to Ids caresses, and tlien began 
to strnggle so violently, that in a fit of temper 
he let her go. 

‘Ob, very well!’ be said sulkily. 

‘Papal’ she whispered ; and '^darted away 
tbroiigb. one, door, while Brant turned sharply 
to the other, where Villar Endoza stood silent 
and stern, with the light upon his face, giving 
liini more than ever the look of an old Spani.sh 
portrait. 

Tlie two men stood gazing at eacli other for 
a, few ,inonient,s in silence, Brant tlu.shed and, 
to use hi.s own expres,sion, ‘staring'' like a fool,’ 
Endoza calm, and with his face diplomatically 
expressionless, and giving no key to his apvinlons 
npon tlie .scene, a, portion at least, and pi'ohably 
the most of winch he must luive witnessed. 

Then be bowed in bis most stately manner, 
and ])ointed to a cliair. 

‘That’s better,’ thought Brant, and be sat 
down, Endoza .slowly following Ids examjde, 
crossing his legs, and leardng back with bis 
eyes half closed. 

‘ iSTow, Mr Dalton,’ be .said gi'avely, ‘ I am at 
your service. You Avi.sbed to see me.’ 

‘Ye.s, of coiir.se,’ cried Brant, recovering ld.s 
equanimity to some extent. ‘ The fact i.s, Count, 
I have for some time past been thinking over 
The proposal you made to me.’ 

‘ The propo.sal I made to yon, Mr Dalton?’ 
said Endoza Avith. an inquii'ing look. 

‘Ye.?, of eoiuAse. Don’t yon imiember Avhat 
you .said aliout Deconcagua — Avhat a grand 
i country it Ava.s?’ 

‘Gh iyes, : It is a grand country, Mr Dalton. 
Magruficemt !’ , 

‘ Exactly ; and Aidiafc fine ppportunitie.s there 
AA^ere for j’bung and , enterpri.sing men.’ 

‘ Y-e-e-e-s ! ’ 

xind 'sugge.sted to me tliat if l Avould tliroAV 
in ,niy lot with you, and go OAm', Avith ,my 
experience as an engineer’- — 

Tlie, P!oirnt smiled faintly. 

‘ You could olfer me a position at once, Avhere 
I could Avin Avealth, title, decoi'ation, and tliat 
sort of tldng, and — er — er— -tliat there AA'as every 
reason , for me to expect that I might marry 
— -er — er— form a matrimonial alliance Avitb 
.some beautiful Avom— lady of Itirtb and posi- 
tion.’ 

‘Indeed 1 Did 1 .say that?’ 

Eucloza’s face Avas a Avouder of calm inquiry ; 
eA'Ois, brim", li[>,s, all seemed to be a.sking the 
question at the same time. 

‘Ob ye.-; you said that, .sir, more than once 
to me,’ cried Brant; ‘but of oour.se .such a .step 
required a good deal of thinking about.’ 

‘ Naturall_y,’ ' .said the Count lilandly. ‘xL 
man .should be A'lny particular in such a en.se.’ 

‘Exactly so, .sir. Well, as a birsine.s.s man 
I have been A'eiy particular, and T have 
ibuugbt it out carefully. For you see, CVnmt, 
it meant for me giA'ing up a Iiig im.-itioti in 
fOimiAetion avHIi oiir firm, and lisking a great 
de.i] ; but circumstances luiA'e, — er— so pba])ed 
tbem.selve.u, that 1 liaA’e come to the eoiielii.siou 
Uiat^l Avould accept your oiler.’ 

‘ You ^ AviAuld ac,ce]it my otiVr,’ said EtkIozu 
U ioiiubtiuily ; a.nd be delilieralely cliangeij the. 
position of hi.s legs, giA’ing tlie left, SA’hich liarl 
! bnnie ilu; right, a rest; and a ride in its turn. 
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‘Ye.s, sir,’ cried Brant, AA’arming up noAv. 
‘You .see the truth must out. For a long time 
jiast I ’ve been getting desperately fond of 
Isabel, and she love.s me in return, and I feel 
.sure that you Avill do eArerything j'ou can to 
make ns happy.’ 

Brant felt 'that he bad ^spoken out in a 
tboroughly frank, manlj'- fashion, and lie stopped 
noAv, congratulating himself, and Avaiting for 
tlie Count to take bis band, .sliake it Avannly, 
give him a fcAV Avords of encouragement, and 
make liini tliink that be Avould be no lo.ser 
liy the cliaiige. 

But Endoza .slioAved not the .slightest trace of 
emotion ; lii.s face reinained perfeelly Iilank 
and expires.sionless, and be sat back nursing the 
re.sting leg, and gazing at Brant through Ms 
lialf-closed eyes. 

‘ I ’m afraid, Mr Dalton,’ lie .said at Ia,st, in 
tlie most A’elvety tones, ‘tliere has been some 
mi.sunder.staiiding bei'e.’ 

‘ What ? Oil no, not a liit,’ cried Brant. 

‘ Yon remember Avliat }’ou .said ? ’ 

‘ xiliout the opening for a A’ouiig nuni-— a 
clever engineer in my country?’ 

‘Yes, of cour.se, to ine OA’er and OA’er again.’ 

‘ you, ye.s, Mr Dalton, lint not of ..you,’ 
said the Count blandly. 

‘Wlmt?’ 

! ‘The fact is, Mr Dalton, I Avas tliinking of 
■quite another gentleman at the time.’ , , 

I ' ‘You— you AAuere tbiukiiig of — of some one 
else.?’ faltered Brant. 

‘ Certainly, my dear sir. My nieraory is very 
' clear and good. I mentioned, no naine.s ; per- 
haps I bad better noAV. I Ava.s thinking Avb at 
an admirable thing it, would be for luy countiy 
if I could induce Mr WAmyan to join us oiit 
tliere.’ ’ 

, ‘ Curse MrWynyan!’ cried Brant, springing 
up in a pas.sion. 

‘I think you Engii.sb have a proverb alxn.it 
euiAses, Mr Dalton,’ .said Endoza Avitb a smile ; 

‘ I liaAxs beard it, but I cannot quite recall the 
Avouhs. You IniA'e been, in error, my , dear .sir, 
.so Ave bad better dear aAvay ail niiisuiider- 
standings at once. You AA’ere in error , about 
that matter, and auiu are in error about my 
dear child.’ 

‘No, sir, I sAvear’ — ^ — 

‘ Don’t, pray, mj^ dear .sir. Let me assure . 
you. She is but a .SAveet innocent child— too 
girli.sb and young to even think about sucli 
mutters. You aroin error, sir, and it is my 
duty to rejirove you for your conduct toAvvarda 
her. In my own country 1 AA'ould have felt it 
my duty to call you .seA’erely to account, but 
in this cold damp place, I aui but a diplomat, 
and if I bad serious cau.se again.st you there 
Avould be no duel : I should Imve : to \appeal to 
a, laAvyer, I snppo.se. But there, you are young 
and impetuous. I saAv Avbat passed ; you forgot 
your duty to the lioist who has made" you Avel- 
come in his bou.se, and the poiu* cbilrl fought 
bravely and Avell against your advances. Son or 
.Dalton, Ave do not approach a lady in tliat 
fa.sliiou in lay beloA’ed land. But you Englisb- 

mmi All, AVcll ! 1 Avill not rake U]j the 

past. Central ..America can (ell a .uul st.ory of 
the attack.s of Engii.sb filibusters and buc- 
caneers.’ 
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‘ Potmt Villar Enclpza ! ’ cried Brant ; A f you 
think’ 

‘Tut-tut! my dear sir, do not raise your 
voice — ^clo not be angry. I came iiere to make 
j'riouds, not enemies. I, in rny large hearted- 
ness, made an error in asking you here. You, 
in your English impetuous way, made two — 
the ' first about my words, the second with 
respect to my dearest child. But we will part 
as friends, and in forgiveness. Go back to 
yuur business and learn to be a great engineer, 
and then marry the pretty cousin. There,’ lie 
said, rising, P I ' must send off despatches. Let 
n.s shake liands cand say good-bye.’ 

‘ No : we will not say good-bye, sir. 
Isabel’ 

‘ Ilusli ! here slie is,’ said Endoxa, as, per- 
fectly calm now, Isabel entered tlie room, look- 
ing "^Iteenly from one to the other. ‘Ah, my 
daVling,’ lie cried, ‘come here. Mr Dalton and 
I hiive been talking about that little scene. 
You do not wnsh to wait a few years, and then 
marry Mr Dalton ? ’ 

‘ Oh no, padre, inio,' cried the girl, flinging 
herself into his arms. 

‘There, Mr Dalton, you see I am right,’ said 
Eiidoza, smiling. ‘Now, sir, good-morning. I 
must ask you to leave us entirely alone. Our 
ac(j[uaintahce is at an end.’ 

Brant stared at him for a moment or turn in 
litter amazement, and tried to sjieak, but no 
words would come. Then, catching up hat and 
caiie from where they occupied a chair, he strode 
out of the room and down the great staircase 
into the hall, wliere the fii'.st person he en- 
countered was Levviu>son, who passed Jiim rpiickly 
with a smile and a nod. 

For a few moments the scene in the Count’s 
draiving-room filled Brant’s brain, and with his 
teeth: set he strode on. 

‘That’s it, is it?’ he muttered. ‘Pitched 
overboard. No more use to liim, and I way 
go. Two can play at some game.s, old eha]t. 
Just now toovwhen the game’s iip. “Oli no, 
padre miof eli ? Tchah ! we shall see. “ (Jo back 
to business; learn to be an engineer, and marry 
the pretty cousin,” ehl No, m 3 !' dear, smooth, 
Spanish emi!?sai 7 , that game’s np, and this is a 
better mine to work. Curse Wpinyau ! Always 
AY^vnyan. Stop a moment.’ 

His thoughts influenced bis leg.s, for lie stopped 
; short in the street and half turned back. 

‘What ivas Levvinson doing there? I didn’t 
: know he knew Endoza, A¥hat ! The foreign 
government— the plans and drawings sold? 
AWiy, you blank blind fool! it ivas for him — 
::and 1 never thought of that. Thinking 
of Mr Wjmyan, ivas he; and now he’ll get 
him to go out there and make his fortune out 
of the cursed thing 1 — - — Oh, I say, am I 
going mad V 

‘Aren’t yon well, .«ir?’ 

‘Ell, well?’ said Braut in response to the 
rough, friendly advance cJ a biuff'-looking police- 
man who took his arm. ‘Oh I'es, Bobert, it’s 
alL right. A little giddy — that’s all. Just see 
me into a cab.’ 

‘It’s them big drinks as do it,’ said the con- 
stable to himself, as he saw the cab lie had 
hailed drive off. ‘Your champagnes and hur- 
soiTOes;‘aiid things like that. Mrxch better stick 


to a drop o’ good old Engli.sh beer. Tha 
clmp’.s brain is all like 3 >-eaat, and if he don’ 
mind, he ’ll he having a good bjg doctor’s 
bill.’ 

^ 

T HE E N G L I S H A E, M Y O F T H E 
‘FORTY-FIYE.’ 

Let ns realise, if we can, the quaint soldiei’s of 
the time of George II. The coats were Ioo.«e and 
long, with broad lapels laced with gold, and 
adorned with a multiplicity of lieavy button.^, 
yellow cotton being substituted for gilt in the 
case of the privates. In marching or on parade 
the skirts were folded back and buttoned Iteliind, 
to give freedom to the leg. Beneatli the coat 
was the indispensable waistcoat— to all intents 
and purposes a second coat — with an infinitude 
of smaller buttons. The legs were cased in 
breeches and spatterdashes, tiie latter reaching 
above the knees. The officers carried half-pikes, 
replaced after Fontenoy witli ‘spontoons,’ which 
were simply half-pikes with larger blades ; 
lialberts and long swords with brass hilts were 
the weapons of the non-commissioned officers. 
The conical sugar-loaf hat was general in the 
line ; but in the artillery and eavaby, the 
clubbed pigtail was surmounted with a" liuge, 
three-cornered hat fringed with gold-lace, such 
lace in the case of the privates being of cotton. 
The three-cornered hat, by the wajq was com- 
mon to all the officers. The men carried muskets 
with bright barrels, ‘browning’ being unknown ; 
while short swoi'ds with basket hilts, and ha}-- 
onets, depended from the broad, clumsy waist- 
belts. As if the equipment was not sivfficientl,v 
clumsy, heavy, and cmnhrons, huge cartridge- 
boxes, with a brazen ‘G. R.’ .sprawling over tlie 
flaps, depended from the waist-belts. Such was 
the martial panoply in wliicli the British soldier 
of that period went to war. 

The state into which the English arm}’’ had 
fallen in IJIO was pitiable : the reader will 
gain some idea of it by referring to Hogarth’s 
‘.March to Fincliley,’ painted in IT-lf;. Tiio 
speech which John, Duke of Argyll, delivered 
ill 1740, tonclies the administratioirof the arnnq 
tlie manner in wdiich commisBions were granted, 
the lack of espj'f? dr cor^js, and the interest and 
favouritism by wliich . promotion wa.s alone 
obtainable. ‘To make the army useful,’ said 
the Duke, ‘it ought to be under the sole com- 
rnaiul of one man, exalted to the important 
trust by his known skill, courage, justice, and 
fidelity, and imcon trolled in the admini-stration 
of his province b}^ any other autliority. . . . 
Those who have nK).st opportunity of observing 
military merit have no power of rewarding it ; 
and therefore every man endeavonrs to obtain 
[ other recQinmendati'onR than those of his superiors 
in the arm}', and to distinguish himsc-lf by 
other services tlmu attention to his <luty and 
obedience to his commanders. . . . Our generals 
aie only colonels with a higher title, without 
])owe]' and without command. . . , To gratify 
the leaders of the ministerial party, the mo.st 
(les])ioal>le triflers are exalted io an anllmrity ; 
and tho.ee whose want of understanding excluiles 
them from any other employment arc selected 
for military commis,sions. . . . We have .seen tlie 
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samu aniiiial.-i Lo-daj' cviiiging beJiind a counter, 
and to-iiiurrow swelling in a military dress, 
\Yo have seen bov-s sent IVom selmol in despair 
of improvement and entrusted witb military 
command . . . and every man who ''is too stupid 
or infamous lo h-arn or cany on a trade has 
been placed by this great dispenser of honours 
[Walpole] above the necessity of application or 
the ri'fiv.h of censured d'o such a state of 
degradation had the Englisli army sunk, that 
Dorringt'in says it was common for tradesmen 
and others in. dilliculties to enlist in the Foot- 
guards. 'Phis was done with, the *£0111151011 of 
commanding officers, the latter, in consideration 
of receiving their pay, exempting them from 
military duty. As the uniform protected them 
from arrest, the object of these shopkeeper 
soldiers will be readily understood. 

Apart from the great military experience of 
John, Duke of .Argyll, every word of this 
e.xtract deserve.? to be considered by the reader, 
its truth being borne out by the writer.? and 
novelists of the day. It is not sufficient to saj’* 
that no inducement was held out to the officer 
to distinguish himself ; he wa.s positively dis- 
couraged from showing himself a capable and 
meritorious soldier. He knew perfectly well 
Hint if he did distinguDh himself, officers who 
might not have been in the action were certain 
to be elevated over his head. The man must 
have iiitere.st, or, failing interest, mirst be ‘able 
to sing a good song and ‘if he had a handsome 
wife or sister’ (we are quoting from Charles 
Johnston), ‘so much the better.’ To those who 
know -niything of the corruption of the time, 
the inference will be obvious. A young man 
then moeskd his money in the pnrclia.se of a 
commission because it would bring him a fixed 
income for his rnoiK'y. Knowing that no efforts 
of his own would advance him, or procure him 
an atldition iu his pay, he was ‘ .satisfied to 
enjoy his bargrun as easily as he eould.’ Tlie 
case was the .same with tho.se ivho ‘got into the 
army by interest.’ They depended on the same 
interest to pusli them forward, and gave tliem- 
selves no trouble to deserve a promotion, ‘ which 
they were (jonvinced no desert of their own 
eould ever procure them.’ 

With all thi.s, the officer of George II., ivliat- 
ever his social standing, was liable to petty 
annoyances which would be possible only in an 
army commanded by a martinet. For instance, 
in February 1748, Lord Robert Bertie (third 
son of Robert, fir.st Duke of Lancaster), after- 
wan is general in tlie army, and colonel of the 
2d Regiment of Foot-gnard.s, received . a repii- 
mand, such reprimand being conveyed to him 
liv tiie Duke of (hunberland’.s aide-de-canip. 
Ili.s military offence was that he had blown hi.s 
no.«e, as he relieved guard, beneath his grace’s 
window iu St Jame.s’s Palace : this, and this 
only, wa.s all he had done. It was said there 
were at this time at leasc a hundi’ed and fifty 
officers who desired to resign through , .sheer, 
disgu.st and. annoyance at their ecjuivocal posi- 
tion. It D not in a military school of this 
kind that capable officers are made. 

Henry Hawley, lieutenant-general, commander- 
in-eliicf of the forces in Scotland iu 1745, was 
a fair typo of the general officer of that period. 
Hawley commanded the second lino of cavalry 


at Fonteuoy, and comnianded trnops also at 
Culloden. "^We know that he was compelled 
to make an ignominious , retreat from the High- 
landers at -Falkirk, losing -seven ont of his ten 
]>ieces of cannon. In allusion Lo his frequent 
I’erourse to capvital puni.sliment, his soldiers had 
dubbed him ‘ Ohief-justice,’ and ‘Hangman 
Hawley.’ General IVoife, who served under 
this martinet, wrote of him : ‘ The troops dread ■ 
his severity, hate the man, and hold his military 
knowledge iu contempt.’ That such an officer 
should distinguish himself by bis cold-blooded 
cruelty after Culloden, is scarcely astonishing. 

A .sad memento of this incompetent savage 
.still exists in the blackened ruins of Linlithgow 
Palace. On the night of the 17th of January 
1740, General Hawley paused there in his 
retreat before the Highland forces of Prince 
Charles Edward, of whom only the da.r before 
he had expressed the utmost contemiofc. He 
fpiartored his dcmm-alised troopers in the 
chamber.? of tlie palace, wliere they kindled 
such blazing fire.s that the safety of the build- 
ing was endiuigorod. A lady of tho Living.stone 
family, who occupied some of the apartments, . 
expo.stulated with the general on their reckless : 
proceedings, and receiving a contempt non.? re- 
joinder, retorted Avith .spirited irony, that slie 
‘ could run away from lire as fast an be could.’ 
She took horse according'ly for Edinburgh ; but 
ere she di.smoimted, the palace was in flame.?, 
ami by the following night there remained, 
only a blackeneil ruin. d’ho. rootless walls, 
mellowed with the tints of another century, 
1 ‘eraind ns of the incapable .soldier who, in 
sheer culpable cai’ele.s.sneES, destroyed one of the 
finest monuments of Scottish antiquity. 

The military punishments of that day Avere 
terrible. The Duke of Cumberland’s general 
oixlei's contain on iliree consecutive days sentences 
of eight hundred, five hundred, and eight 
hundred lashes for thieAung, ‘mutinous expi’e.s- 
.sions,’ and ‘insolent behaviour.’ Three days 
afterwards a sentence of ‘one thousand lashes ’ 
is recorded : it is fair to .say the man de.9erved 
to die ; but death Avould have been a merciful 
punisliment. A martinet of that day iniglit 
be and was a terrible tyrant to bis men. 
Strange, ont-of-tlie-AA'ay punishments Avei’e in- 
flicted for trifling offences, without adding one 
iota to. the effieieney of the army. The soldier 
might either be ‘picketed’ or made to ride the 
‘wooden horse.’ In ‘picketing,’ the ciAlprit’s . 
naked heel rested., on a .shai'pened stake driven 
into the , ground, his right AV’rist and right leg 
being draAAm up as high as they could be to a 
hook fixed in an adjoining paost. The whole 
:weight of the body re.sted on the sharpened stake, 
which, though it did not break the skin, inflicted 
exquisite torture ; the only means of alleviation 
wms to rest the weight on the \ATist, the pain 
of which soon became unendurable. Soldier.? 
■were frerpuently . sentenced to slanJ on the 
‘ picket ’ for a quarter of an hoar; and in tlie 
cavalry it Avas often inflicted by order of tl-ie 
colonel, Avithont autliority of conrl-marti.‘il. 

The hack of the ‘ horse ’ Avas forjned of 
plunks so arranged as to form a sliarp) ridge 
eight or nine feet long. The legs (six or seven 
feet in length) rested on a stand nrovhig upon 
i AA'heels ; to complete the re.semhlance, a rough 
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voodiin head niid tail wove added. The olleiidei' I 
was placed on the back with his hands tied! 
behind him ; and to increase the. pimi.shment, ! 
a heavy musket wa.s not unfreijuently tied to 
hi s le«s. This punishment, which might be 
iniiicted by sentence of coui't- martial, or by 
order of the colonel of a regiment, wrought 
so numb injury to those subjected to its disci- 
pline, that it iiad to he di.scontinued. Francis 
(..■Jro.se tolls us thal, so late as 1760, the remains 
of a wooden lioi'.se wore .standing on the parade 
at Portsmouth. . . 

T c, barge of cowardice against British officers 
is rare, and we are not surprised to (ind 
the only case we have met with occurring 
at thi.s degenerate Lime. An artillery oflicer 
wa,s ‘ broke ’--a-s it wa.s called — for cowardice 
after the battle of Falkirk, in 1,746. The sight 
muht liiive been a degrailing one even in an 
age which was not distinguished either for 
j delicacy or refinement. ‘’’J'heline being ordered 
i out under arms, the prisoner was brought to 

j the head of the olde.st brigade, completely ac- 

j coutred, when, hi.s .sentence being read, his 
! conniii.'^sion was cancelled, his sword broken 

over his head, hi.s sa.sh cut in pieces and thrown 
in his face, and lastly, the provost-marshal’s 
servant giving him a kick in the rear, turned 
him out of the line.’ So the poor degraded 

man — wliose want of nerve was probablj’- due 
i to Ihe. hard-drinking habits of his time — went 
r li is way. 

! We have seen .something of the officer.?, some- 
thing of the discipline, something of the mili- 
tary ''system,’ such as it was, and it seems to 
us that our .subject would liardly be complete 
without mention of the cotmuauder-in-c,hief, 
William Augusta.'!, Duke of Cumberland. Shut- 
ting our eyes to what was .said of him after 
Oulloden, our duty i,s impartially to consider 
him in his character of a militai'y commander. 
'I’iuvt the Duke, was on the whole popular with 
flic otiicer.s ami men who served under him 
is b'orue out by the testimony of General 
Wolfe, and tlie generally censorioms Horace 
Wml]>ide, But lii.s tactical ability was small ; 
and hi.s memory (with i.he single exception of 
Culloden, fought against irregular troops dis- 
pirited by dissension) is connected only with 
disaster and defeat, fie commanded at Fonte- 
noy, where he was defeated by ilarshal Saxe 
in such fashion that ;dl that was really left 
to him was to compu.ss hi,s own retreat. In 
1757 lie allowed Marshal d’.|^stree.s to enclo.se 
him between the Elbe, the W’'e.ser, and the 
German Ocean — tlie result of his extraordinary 
generalship being that he was com])eiled, on 
the Sth of Septendjer, to sign the inglorious 
convention of Clo.sterscven (disowned by his 
own father), by which the Electorate of Han- 
over wa.s left in the hands of the French, 
while the whole confederate army, some forty 
thousand Hessians, Ilanoverians, and Bruns- 
I wickers, were disarmed and disbanded, 
j Not being received after this achievement with 
i all those signs of satisfaction which he seems 
to have e.xpoc.ted, ho threw np his appoint- 
ments in high disgust, and took no further 
share in any civil or military transaction. 
It, would be curious to inquire how far, np till 
the re-organisation of onr sy.stem of army 


.admini.8tration elaborated this autumn, tin 
‘Horse Guard.?,’ in its rni.smanagemGnt o 
English military matters — its contempt o: 
reproof, objurgation, and ajipeal — was stil! 
governed by /he obsolete traditions of W^illiani 
Augustus, Duke of Cumberland. 


AN ADYENTUBOUS WEEK. 

CHAPTER III. 

W^B had been four days among the Sphakiots— - 
four health};, exciting, memorable days. I liad 
sliot a Turk, and made np my mind that, come 
what might, I would not fire at another man. 
The poor fellow Tnid come almost up to my 
revolver in clambering over the rock.s ; and, to 
save myself, I pulled the trigger, severely 
wounding him. To the patriots it was a proof 
of the genuineness of my sympathy with them ; 
hut to my.self it was nothing of the kind. I 
had almost taken the life of a man — in self- 
defence it is true, and not in pure wantonne.ss 
— but my very uncomfortable feelings on the 
subject prove clearly to myself that I was a 
better civilian than soldier. 

There was joy in Sphakia. After the Z urn 
affair, for two days and the better part of two 
nights, it seemed to the patriots that they had 
only one thing left to them — to divide the 
island among thernselve.?. Greece was a fine 
enough name to conjure with, and the Pm?M- 
Icnmi periodically brought them arm.s, black 
rice (alias ‘gunpowder’), and provisions. But 
few indeed were the Athenians wdio came to 
put themselves in the way of Turkish bullets and 
knives. And therefore, argued Sphakia, though 
Greece deserved thank, s, she did not merit Crete. 
Crete, in fact, .should be independent, and the 
Sphakiots should administer the island. 

Naylor enjoyed himself. He said so, and 
looked like it. He wrote much ‘copy,’ but 
was unable to get rid of it. The Otumn, we 
heard, had returned to Gorustantino^de, and 
though there were two or three cunning little 
craft in the hays of the coast under the 
mountains, they ivere unable to get out for 
the Turki.sh cruisei’,?. These last we could see 
from our eyries, the drift of their funnel 
smoke lying in motionle.ss, long lines across the 
horizon, above the sparkling water. 

‘ Never mind,’ said Naylor, when I remarked 
upon hisnseless expenditure ' of energy with 
ink and paper.: ‘A tiilie will come. My 
narrative hriatle.s with actuality, and sooner or 
later it will get a billet.’ 

\¥e had a companion here among the rocks 
and snow-drifts in the crevice.? ; one Gaston 
de Blessant, a roving blade like Naylor himself, 
only with tastes more clas.'ic than rmiv. lie 
was a lively, open-hearted fellow, witli iloiner 
at his trmgne tip. He wa.s also a capital .shot, 
as the Moslems had learned to their sorrow. 

The thr(>e of us were honoured gue.sts with 
the mountaineers, and though we were willing 
enough to take iTOt-lnek with the patriots, the 
best of everything obtainable wa.s given to tis 
fir.sfc of all. Not that ‘the best’ meant much. 
But it meant good wine, which was somelhing ; 
and it meant plenty of mutton and hartl 
Sphakia cheese. 
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Meanwilile, tlie news of the Zurra iiicidevit 
had reached Canea. It was received furiously 
— so Ave heard. Warm reprisals were expected, 
and we prepared for them. The blockhouse ou 
its perch, with some four liuiidred’l* Turks in it, 
still stood as a menace to our part of Sphakia, 
though daily half-a-dozen or more of the 
warriors engaged in desperate sorties upon us 
never re-entered it ! 

, It was now decided to storm the blockhouse 
without loss of time. That done, Sphakia might 
again acclaim itself, and there would he fair 
cause for hope that the Sfoslenis '*niighfc in a 
month or a year be. expelled the island for 
ever. 

Eacl) hour saw an addition to Thyatis’s forces 
after this deterniination liad been made. Tliey 
came from the plain of Anapolis to the south 
cm the seaboard, and from Askyfo to the east. 
And there was hardly any direction in which 
we could look anioug the gray needles and crags 
of the Mudara Vouna whence blue-breeched, 
long-legged momitaineers liad not by twos and 
threes sci'amhhid into our midst. Tliey all 
moved with the agility of goats, and with their 
gun-barrels ready at an instant’s notice to be 
levelled at a red-coat. 

The night before the attack, onr village gave 
itself . up to revels, xbli took part iii them : 
old .wliite-huired men, women, girls, and children. 
And we Europeans did our little best to add, 
to tlie fun. 

While there wa.s daylight, shooting at tlie 
'i’uvk’,'^ head was the s])ort most relisluid. This 
eiligy (not a real head, thunk goodness !) 
provideil iSlaidor, poor fellow, with a telling 
paragraph or two uhont the Spliakiot as !i 
mark.';man. 1 could do uothiug with it at any 
creditable distance ; but lioth Naylor and lie 
lilessant were applauded by the crowd for their 
.skill.", ■ , ■ ' 

Dancing and eating and drinking followed, 
’riiere were also prayers in the little church. 
The priest’s nulled ictioiis on his country’s 
oppressors were evidently joined in lieartily by 
tlie congregation. Eor my part, liowei’er, I wa.s 
even more .struck by tlie picture made by tliese 
stalwart insurgents as they packed the dimly-lit, 
mildewed building. I declare the tire in their 
eyes was a better illinninant than the lamps 
overhead. The clink of tlieir aiiiis and orna- 
nieiits was also more melodious tlian the worthy 
priest’s eccentric chanting. 

The improvised songs by the bonfires later, 
with wine pa.s,sing freely, were as odd as the 
priest’s discordancies. The vocalists put iis in 
llieir stanza.s, and civilly exaggerated our good 
qualities, or what they took for such. De Jlle.ssaut 
translated some of their eulogi.stic adjeclivcs. 
These ought to have stimulated us very much. 

Tut tlie chants were not all warlike. The 
Sphakiot is as ardent in love as in his hatred 
of the 'Furk, and he sliov.'s it in his verse. 
I wu'’ fain to linger the ro.se-leaYe.s in my 
wai.stcoafc pocket when these softer sentiments 
were in the air. to the accompaniment of tlie 
native ‘bulgarje,’ a rude kind of mandoline, 
lint alas! 1 felt more and more that .Helena 
Nieolopoulo.s was destined to beciune little 
heller than a dream-image to me. How coul.l 
1, after my conduct with these insurgents, ever 
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again hope to be allowed to walk openly to 
Khalepa and the rose-bowered garden’! Unless, 
indeed, the insurrection succeeded — a coiisuiiv- 
niation scarcely likely, according to precedent. 
Yet even as a mere dreani-iinage this lovely 
girl was dear to me. 

We three sat together among the five or six 
leaders of the Sphakiots. The mountains formed 
a black wall close behind the village, the houses 
of which seemed to advance and recede w’ith the 
ri.sing and ilwindling of the flames of the fires. 

De Biessaiit diverted us with his presenti- 
ments. He pretended to be as superstitious as 
the mountaineers themselves. 

‘That’s all .stuff, you know,’ said Naylor, 
with, a laugh. The Frenchman had declared 
gravely that he knew he should fall on the 
morrow. 

‘I do not think so, my friend,’ retorted .De 
Blessant. ‘ Protect my body from outrage ; 
that is all I beg of yon.’ 

‘All right, old chap; and we’ll drink a 
bottle of Parnasse with it in Athens by-aiul-by.’ 

‘ You Engli,«li are so cold,’ protested the 
other. ‘ I am in. love too. That is the sadness 
of it. .But, mon Dieu, it cannot l:)e helped.’ 

This with a downright French slirng. 

‘He Jests at wounds wlio doesn’t mean to 
get one,’ said Naylor : ‘ that’s about it, isn’t it, 
Graham V 

‘We’ll hope so,’ I rejilied. 

‘Then jest yourself, my bojr.’ 

‘Set me the example, and T will. I’m 
afraid I ’m not a humorous subject. But, look 
here, Naylor,’ I could not refrain from adding, 
most conventioiiall}’', ‘if anything should happen 
to me’ 

For answer, he burst out laughing, and 
said ; ‘ M.y dear fellow, none of that, for mercy’s 
sake. It’s played nut. Y’’e’re not going to 
die, either of us— any one of ns, I mean, mon 
ch(’N with a nod to De Blessant. ‘It will be 
a little pistol practice — nothing more, on riiy 
honour.’ 

But tlie .Frenchiiiaii sighed, and profe.ssed to 
disbelieve Naylor’s sentiments. 

‘ You do not know,’ he said inournfully. 

Now this sort of thing was not inspiriting, 
even if it was all mere imagination. It had its 
I etfect on me for one, and when we lay down 
to sleep, in a room full of warriors, I could do 
nothing hut toss about until the cold dawn 
light slid stealthily upon us. 

The morning made these weak anticipations 
seem as absurd ms perhaps they were. AVith 
tlie sound of gay voices, I, tooj found some- 
thing like courage in me. The Sphakiot cocks 
crew in the village as valorously as the 
mountaineers, and the his.sing .sound of swords 
and knives getting their last touch of .sharpness 
on the village grindstone.? was as enlivening 
as a tonic. 

No time was lost. The summer heat-mist: 
was still on the Mediterranean when Thyatis 
and the other leaders began to marshal their 
men into companies. We could not .sec the 
cruisers. But, as if specially to encourage us, 
just at this time the slim body of tbe famous 
insuiTectionary blockade-runner, tlie Panhdlemon, 
was noticed gliding close inshore towards the 
port of Sphakia. She had successfully made 
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yet another of her many trips from Athens, 
past the stern fortress-prison of Grabusa, on 
Crete’s north-western lieadland, and so round, 
under cover of the night, to the people who 
longed for her. The cheers tliat greeted the 
siglit of her might almost have been heard on 
board. 

‘This night,’ said Tlnmtis, ivith a prond 
uplifting of his chin, ‘slie shall carry great 
new? to the continent.’ 

‘Let’s hope it,’ responded Be Bles.sant. 

For a man wlio was prepared to be a corpse 
ere sunset, the Frenchman was singularly soli- 
eitou.s about the future. He expected letters 
by the patriotic boat, and was preci.se in liis 
orders that they were to be brought up with- 
out delay, to lie peru-sed after the taking of 
the blockhouse. 

Naylor, on the other hand, was in his old 
dare-ilevil mood. He went whistling to and 
fro, clapping the Sphakiot warriors on the 
shouldei'.s, and fiiring his Greek phrase.s on them, 
with glorious carele.ssness wliether they could be 
understood or not. 

The parting with the ummenkind was not 
wdthont its notes of patlios. They are doughty 
souls in Sphakia, men and women alike ; but 
this was a grave occasion. If the attack failed, 
it miglit mean the overrunning by Moslem 
troops, in their worst Inunoiir, of this part of 
the liigd\lands. Tliere were young brides in 
the village, as well as the niother.? of many 
well-knit patriots. Poor .souls! It was not to 
be wondered at if tliej’- had the glisten of 
tears in their eyes tas they embraced their dear 
one.s, and blessed them with the floridit}' of 
language that comes naturally to the southerner 
at such times. 

The best touch of all was given by the 
bles.sing of our banners. An old priest with 
a white beard wa.s led out (he wa.s blind), and 
in the presence of us (ill he appealed to God 
and the .saints on our behalf, with bis palsied 
hands first on one flag and then on another. 
He had been through .several insurrections, poor 
old bdlow, and though enthu.si asm still lingered 
in him, lie was evidently not without Ills doubts. 

We thi’ee were under Thyatis. Our banner 
was of blue silk, with the head of Leonidas 
worked on it, and the words ‘Enough of 
servitude’ for a device. 

1 confess it was not without a thrill that I 
lieard our leader inquire: ‘You will de-sii'e to 
he in front, gentlemen?’ and^ Naylor’s assurance 
that that was precisely what we wished most. 

But, after all, what did it matter, methuught? 
I tried, with fair succes.?, to play the fatali.st. 
If I was destined to end my life in the 
mountains of Crete, and leave the firm of 
Eeutoii and Graham without its junior partner 
ou such and such a day, of what use to wriggle 
mtuudy agains iron liand of tbe inevitable ? 
And so i gripped my revolver and squared my 
shoulders, and smiled as if we were bound on 
a mere picnic excm’.siou. 

‘ We ’re in for it now, old chap,’ said Naylor, 
with a chuckle. ‘ Shoot straight when the time 
comes,’ 

‘Eight, .Naylor,’ I replied, though still re- 
solved, if I'shot at all, it should be as crookedly 
as possible. .1 had acted the fool ere this iii 


life: the other clay at Klialepa, perhaps, for 
example: why not once more ? 

And .so the .start was made, and soon we 
lost .sight of the house.? beneath u.«, and the 
rigid forms i^of the sad-liearted women and 
helpless veterans who watched u.s go. 

The blockhouse was some two or three miles 
from the village. Awful mile.s ! inde.scribable 
miles! I was prepared to have my heart 
brought towards my throat by Moshnn mmskets, 
but not to be frightened by rocks and precipices. 
Yet these last were perfectly appalling. We 
had to crawl along the edges of some in single 
file, with the .subdued roar of water a thou.=ancl 
and more feet below, clamouring for us if we 
slipped. And we had also to get up the face of 
rock-walls that I rvould never have touched but 
for this de.sperate game of ‘ follow the leader.’ 

For two hours this sort of thing lasted, 
Then came a quiet halt and collection of force.?. 
Thei’e was much mopping of brows and a 
certain amount of drinking— very neee.ssary 
under the circiim.stauces. The sun blazed on 
us from over the shoulder of one of the 
highest peaks of the Maclara Vouna close by, 
with a great patch of snow in a dimple on its 
side. But it was no time to think of nature’.? 
gmndeur, for barely half a mile away was the 
straight line of the roof of the blockhouse. 
More than that of it was at present invisible. 

‘We’re in luck, ray friends,’ I.)e Blessant 
confided to n.s after some -words with the 
cliiehs. ‘ It was expected to find certain of, the 
“accur.sed ones” exercising, outside. IVe shall 
perhaps now take them better unprepared.’ ■ > 

Tlie last word.s of instruction were given, 
and then our army of nearly a thousand ' tight- 
ing men (less one, myself)' wa.s divided into 
three bodie.s. 'We remained with the central 
contingent. Tlie other two made flank move-, 
meiite. I thouglit it rather comforting not to 
lose sight of the hue blue banner ivith the, 
head ou it. I thought also (odd how one does 
think of immaterial concerns at critical moment.^) 
tliat it was a pity, tlie arti.st had iiot studied 
tlie real human head a little before attempting 
a Leonidas on silk. 

The irrepre,ssible Naylor must need.s get to 
work with his ■ pen during this half-hour or so. 
The Spliakiots looked aslant at him across tlieir 
great nose.?, and evidently dvondered at his 
scholarship and his choo.sing such a time foi* 
the di. splay of it. But Naylor remained unper- 
turbed, nor could Be .Blessaiit’w i-emark.s and 
mine distract him, cither. 

‘There !’ he exclaimed, when he had slone. 

‘ If the wor.“t haiqien.?, yon can tell th *m ut 
home I died writing. A bit of a fraud, perhaps ; 
hut literature itself is a pi'ctty warm battle, 1 
do assure you,’ 

i The order to j-iroceed was given. dYe laughed 
at Naylor, and obeyed it. 

Our course was by the base of the cone 
' of the high peak already nieiif.ioiiod. We had 
to de.sceiul a little and then pick our way 
uciw.? a small rugged upland ha.:in of i-o'-ks 
and herbs. This brought us to the corresponding 
gentle acclivity on the other side. The hloek- 
iiouse wa.s .set with ite back to tlie ruck.? a 
little above and hoyoml— nnseen, though so 
near, but felt by me, if by no one else. 
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I isluill never forget the exciting moments of 
our hnal si;rainhle upwards to the level of the 
fortress. Every instant J looked for a line of 
re<l'Coats to pop up on the ridge and bowl us 
over like ninepin.=. Wo three wei^ in the van. 
T]ii.s ivas bad enough for me merely as a 
mountaineer, since the men behind "were in- 
liuit'dy more expert climbers, and gave me no 
morv-v.’ The idea of the easy target practice 
we should offer was worse. 

ddryatis now regulated our every movement 
.scruj)ulously. He was the first to get his head 
over the riiige ; his harc-d Insad and ifolliing more. 

Tlien, by' two.s and three, s, he brought up his 
men and set t.hem recumbent on the ground, 
witli their gmis levelled. We were well up 
the .slope, and so had the bef.ter view ot what 
wa.s being de.signed. And the hlockliouse was 
scercoly thirty paces away, and suiliciently 
beneath ns to' be covered by our men in an 
extraordinarily -simple way. It seemed to me 
that Turkish liecdle.ssness in a campaign could 
nohow have been better illustrated. 

Red-coats were moving to and fro in the 
restricted courtyard of the huikliiig, with wash- 
ing and cooking materials. A bugler began to 
stretch his lunhs. The sunshine gleamed on 
the barred windows, and a breeze shook the. 
ci'escented flag that capped this most bleak of 
abodes. Beyond, however, was the plain of 
Canea, with its gardens and village.e, the dun- 
coloured capital itself, and the Mediterranean. 
It was a euhlirne perch. The cloudle.s.s blue 
heavens .seemed almost to pre.ss u])on our backs. 

1 made thc.se ob.-^ervations as methodically 
as if I were a recognised non-combatant. But 
1 was not allowed to continue so calm an 
occupation. Our left flank body began to show 
below, creeping towards the strong gate of the 
blockhouse. 

“Oct rea-ly,’ whis]iered Naylor. ‘They’re 
bound to s)iot them.’ 

It was even so. The blockhouse seethed with 
hubbub, ami the courtyard was crowded with 
men running about to arm themselves. Then 
'I'liyatis gr.v'e the word t<i fire, and onr men 
poured a terrible volley right into the thick 


Rockets were being sent up from tlie block- 
house even while this critical movement was in 
progre.ss. Thyatis apparently liked the look of 
the”rockets as little as the I’est of the enemy’s 
proceedings. 

Word at thi-s stage wa.s loudly given to us 
to fire and advance; as a distraction, I pre- 
.sumed, since there was nothing very obvious 
for us to attack. A volley rang out against 
the windows and loop-hole.?, wlierever a glint 
of red showed itself. The Sphakiots can shout, 
and they did shout. And, under the stimulating 
contagion, Naylor and 1 joined in with the 
ghost of a British cheer. 

A roar of noise checked ns— responsive and 
antagonistic shouts — and, after a prodigious 
explosion, a den.se cloud of .smoke rose iroin 
the spot where I had last seen the biwe fellows 
with the powder. The fatal calamity had hap- 
pened, a.s it seemed bound to do. The block- 
house Avas not de.stined to fall into onr hands, 
unless we made ladders of eacdi other, and could 
force onr Avav over the walls, 

‘By JoAm !’ cried Naylor, ‘that looks bad,’ 

We had all hroiiglit up close under the 
blockhouse, Avliich here .seemed as unassailable 
as NeAvgate. A rocket-stick dropped oddly 
between De Blessant and me. It made ^ us 
laugh, though. Heaven knoAvs, our situation 
Avas not air amusing one. There were dead 
Sphakiots on the slope cloAvn which wa had 
come, and dozens of dead and wounded on the 
left side of the building. 

An order to join our forces Avith the.se others 
Avas obeyed peli-mell. But of Avhat use Avas itl 
ffdiere Ave Avere before a massive, iron-banded 
door that only a battering-ram or a piece of 
ordnance eonki have smashed. 

A conviction of mismanagement and failure 
AA'as upon me. It seemed to be reflected in the 
stern, angiy faces of the patriots. 

But an instant later I lost all particular 
interest in the siege and tlie Moslems’ resistance 
to it. Naylor slanted backwards, and his, right 
hand .started to his breast. 

‘I’ve got it,’ he stammered, as he fell. 

De Blessant and 1 gave him all our attention, 
of the Tui'k.s. I counted eleven niotionlo,s.s j Tliero .seemed litlle el.^c for n.s to do, Avhieii, 
Moslems as the i'e,sult. ! from one aspect, Avas comforting enougli. 

Thi.s Avas the begiuniiig. Ir .seemed to me tliat ' Between ns we carried him under the Avail of 
we liad the foe at a glia.stly di.sad vantage ; at any i the b]oeklioii,se in the liirection Avheuce onr 
rate, if they Avere obliged to use the courtyai'd. 1 other detachment miglit be e.x[!ected tf> come. 

But a different tale had noAV to be told. | There avus no doctor Avith the patriots in their 
From the AviiidoAV.-i and loopliole.s ou the. side ! death-or-glorj'' ent'crpjrise. But the Frenchman 
that faced our flank boily, a hot fire was soon j said he kueAV a little about aa'ouikIs and their 
being turned on the pairiuis. Before these could i treatment. 


got near the walls, they had lost a nninbcr of 
jiien. Clover there Avas muie for them, and 
the Moslem marksmanship made Thyatis groan 
anti AVi-eistle Avith his moustache.?. 

Wor.se folloAved. lYhile our leader AV'as an- 
xiously looking for the appearance of onr third 
body, I AA’as engros,sed by tlie movements of four 
huge Hphukiots from the attacking party. These, 
between them, carried two great sacks of gun- 
powder. They Avere ]n’otected as much as 
pij.-.sihle by their comrade.^. But the latter fell 


Eve Avc could do more, however, than lay the 
])oor fellow on the ground, we Avere joined by 
seAmval of the mountaineer.?, Avitli the Avord 
‘Betrayed!’ on their lip.s. 

A body of Turkisb .siddiens Avas making its 
appearance from beloAA', Tlie rockets Avere 
hurrying them forAvard. 

Tlie thought of kaA'ing Naylor Avas not to 
be entertained. Nor Avas it entertained. The 
iiionntaiueor.s made slings of tlieir gnu-straps, 
and four of tlieni took tlie poor fellow between 
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so fast that there Avirs no guesi?ing if they Avould them, and started at a great pace doAvn a 
ever reach tlieir bourne, much less be alloAved j ravine that sprang from tlie eastern side of tlio 
to place their charge conveniently iu po.sitiou [ blockhouse. Our moA^emcnis Avere hriskciied 
and fire it. j painfully by the singing of bullets ahout our 
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as for a time (brief, yet terrible) we again 
got in i-ange of the Moslem muskets. 

Then for hours, as it seeiueJ, we (lid nothing 
but s^Deed for our lives, reckless of precipices 
and aught else, except an increase of the 
distance between us and the victorious x’ed-coats. 

Naylor was alive, and smiled whenever we 
sp)oke to him. This sufliced to keep us from 
halting. He signiSied, moreovei’, that we were 
on mo account to stop for him. But it was a 
miserable business. I had never felt such a; 
coward as I felt during this headlong (light. 

ft OLD- MINERS IN THE PAST. 

SO^dB EXPEKIKNCES IN CALIFORNIA. 

Now tliat the attention of the entire world 
has been attracted to gold-mining by the 
magnitude of the outputs from South Africa 
and West Australia, perhaps a few of the 
experiences of a gold-seeker may not prove 
nuiuteresting. But I am not a miner of the 
I present day ; it is nearly half a century since 
I iiist set foot in California, and there is a 
vast difference between the way in which the 
pirecions metal is now extracted, and the pidmi- 
tive methods which ivere considered perfect in 
my time. The miner of fifty years ago never 
dreamt of machinery, costly and magnificent, 
capalde of crashing thousands of tons of cpiartz 
per week. Ha ‘dollied,’ or ground, his little 
bits of rock by means of a contrivance re- 
sembling a pestle and mortar, and it was onlyc 
the vei\y richest stone that repaid liim for this 
. labour. In fact, there was very little crushing 
in those day.s, quartz not being easily found 
[ sufficiently rich to make such work a paying 
! concern, and it was tlierefore alluvial gold 
which was chielly souglit for. TJie gold-seeker 
having decided on the place wliere he was to 
make his first venture, provided himself witli 
a shovel and pick and started for tlie ‘diggings.’ 
Dold-mining was then carried on all over Cali- 
fcjrnia, and he. had his choice of many camps. 

But what a wild and lawdess place was Cali- 
fornia in those days ! Here in tliese gold-fields 
were gathered together thousands of the greatest 
desperadoes that the earth could boast of, and 
thousands of needy, if harmless, adventurers 
from every country in the ivorld. Fortunately 
j with them were mixed thousands of honest 
; hard-working men, of every, condition in life, 
from the peer to the peasant, men wlm had 
been doing well, or fairly well, at their pro- 
fessions, or ill their business olfices at home, 
i hut for whom the attractions of this El Dorado 
I had proved too powerful. Law of (he land 
there was none, hut ‘Judge Lynch’ dispensed 
what was known as Justice, instead. His juris- 
diction was certainly very summary, and lie 
was far too inclined to convict on the slightest 
; evidence ; hut I must say that without him no 
! man would have been able to retain the fruits 
; of his labour, or even to call his life his own. 
i And yet, even as it was, human life was of 
; very little account. Men ivent about armed to 
the teeth, and the slightest provocation was 
eouiddered an excuse for drawing knives or 
pistols on, each other. In this way hardly a 


week passed without the occurrence of some 
liorrible tragedies. l.Ve would call the majority 
of the affairs murders, but Lynch law took a 
more lenient view ; and provided there were 
witnes.ses to f^rove that there had been at least 
some kind of a quarrel, the assassin invariably 
got off. 

But to do ‘Judge Lynch’ justice, I must 
acknowledge that he was stem enough when 
anything like a cold-blooded miuxler was 
brought under his notice. In fact, in cases 
of premeditated murder, public opinion fre- 
quently rait so strongly against the accused, 
that the greatest difficulty was experieuc(?.d in 
securing him anything like a fair trial. On 
purely circumstantial evidence — sometimes of 
the weakest description — hundreds of men were 
hanged, many of wliorn were undoubtedly 
innocent. One of the,se trials in particular 
made a very vivid impression on me. 

A claim not far from ours was owned Iqc 
three very curiously assorted partners — namely, 
the son of an Engli.sh nohleman, a German 
ex-waiter, and a di.schai'ged — or escaped— convict. 
The claim turned out very well, and after some 
montlis’ labour they were able to divide a very 
large sum between them. The Hon. Mr Blank 
immediately took himself off to San Francisco 
for a few weeks’ holiday ; the other , two 
remained at their work. A few mornings after 
the departure of Mr Blank, the waiter was. 
found dead in his tent, with a black mark 
on his throat, and a face whicli presented every 
appearance of death from strangulation. The 
only other occupant of the tent was his partner, 
the late convict, who was known to be a man 
of bad character, and with whom the de.ceaaed 
was not on very friendly terms. Suspicion of 
foul play at once fell on the convict, especially 
as the waiter’s gold was nowhere to he found, 
and he was arrested on the capital charge. It^ 
did not take them very long to settle, matters 
of this kind out there. A court consisting of 
a president — or Judge Lynch— -and a jury were 
quickly elected and, .sworn. The ‘ court’, iniying 
heard some unimportant evidence, which simply 
proved that deceased was intoxicated when he 
went home, entered the tent where the Body 
was lying, and viewed it. When they came 
out, the ‘judge’ announced that they were 
sati,sfied that the man had Been murdered, and 
also that the prisoner was the only person who 
could have committed the crime. E(ill, ((More 
hanging him, it would be a great satisfaction if 
they could have some medical evidence, for— 
though most improbable — there was nevei'theless 
a slight chance tliat the cause of death was 
oUier than Unit whicli (ijey suspected. He 
then asked if any miner in the camp belonged 
to the medical profession. Now it liappened 
I that though there were four or five Imndred : 
I men on this gold-field, there was not a doctor 
I among them, and the question was therefore 
answered in the negative. He. was then about 
to give the order for the prisoner’s execution, 
when some miners near him made some 
remarks which I dul not catch. iTchently T 
! heard my name mentioned, and immediately 
afterwards the ‘judge’ addres.sed me, .saying: 
‘I am told, Hr X., that you ai’c a doctor.’ 

I assured him he was misinfurmed, and that 




GOLD-MIl^EES 

I knew notliiiiu; wluituver ul)out tlic iiiedical 
profession. Upon tliis several ininer.s declared 
they once heard me .say that I luid ‘studied 
medicine.’ 1 replied that what tliej* heard me 
Say wa.s, that 1 had been iutc-mhal for the 
medical profes.sion. but that ju.st as^l had com- 
menced to study, the gold fever seized me, 
and I ran away to the digging.s. 

1 solemnly aiiirmed that there M'as not a man 
on the held knew less on the subject than I 
did, and made .several energetic but perfectly 
nsehi.ss ju'otests against hi.s order. The crowd 
of miners, liowever, became quite ^threatening 
in their demeanour towards me, declaring 
that I was (july trying to shirk the job, 
and that it wa.s my duty to assist tliem in 

tile administration of ju.st.ice. Seeing that it 
was u.seh;s.s to contend against such oppo.sition, 

I proceeded to the tent, not quite certain 

whether I .stood on my head or my heels. 
Nor was this feeling lessened when I heard 
tlie order given to supjily me witli some 

sharp knives. But the most serious part of 
the matter was the consideration tluit the 
unfortunate pri,snner’.s life wa.s now practically 
I'daced in my hands, and that I wa.s utterly 
incompetent to give the decision on which 

rested his only chance. I certainly could not 
swear falsrdy, nor had I any desire that my 
evidence .should cause a miscarriage of ju.stice ; 
hut, on the other hand, the deceased nmiht have 
died of lieart diseiise or of some such complaint. 
Anil how wa.s I, witliout the .slightest knowledge 
of anatomj' or medicine, to ascertain the fact'? 

In this dilemma I entered the tent and 
looked at the body. It was lying on its back ; 
the face ixppeared much swollen and distorted, 
and. the sliirt being open, the black, mark on 
the tliroat wa,s di.stinctly revealed. Tlie moment 
J .s;uv this mark, I felt more helples.s than 
ever, I had expected to .see a number of black 
spots about the wivulpipe, and probably some 
abrasions of the skin — .such marks as a man’s 
fuiger-s, tightly compre.ssed, would be likely to 
make ; but what wa.s before me was entirely 
dilierent. It was a straight black line about 
lialf an inch dec'p, and ran rigid acros.s the 
throat from ear to ear. I saw at once tliat it 
was rao.st unlikely .such a mark could be 
caused by a man’s hand, and then an idea 
suddenly occurred to me. I had been informed 
that when the body was first found, the shirt 
was buttoned at tlie throat. I now , tried to 
button it again, but found it was almo.st im- 
po.stihle to do so. The fact was, the collar was 
mui-h too snuill, and no doubt, when the man lay 
down to slee]) — intoxicated as he xvas— his neck 
had .swelled, and he was consequently suffocated. 

I ifioked .at the band of the .shirt, and saw that it 
coi'J-espi'.nded exactly with the black line wliich 
.slrob-lied across tlie throat. Much relieved by 
thi.s di,seovery, I was quickly giving my evidence 
Ijeiore .Indge Lynch and his court. There was 
nut a little excitement when I announced that 
I had fiiund, by .superticial examination, that 
deceiifii'd had died from a n.'itural cause. Some 
of tlic jurors were at first incredulou.s ; hut 
; whi-n 1 took them to the teat and explained 
i mattcr.s, thi'V admitted that my theory was im- 
! douhtedly correc.t. ’ffhe ox-convict had certainly 
I a. very narrow escape, and as for myself, I was 
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known as ‘the doctor’ from that day forward. | 
The missing gold was also .satisfactorily nc- ^ 
' counted for, for when I\Ir Blank got V.iaclc, ho | 

! proved that the dead man had given it to him j 
I to hank in San Francisco. 

Another very euriou.s trial was for robbery 
only; but the punishment on conviction was 
the same as for murder. Indeed, my experience 
taught me that, of tlie two, the miners were, 
if anything, most severe on the former offence. 

A minex-, wliom we ivill call Brown, reported 
one morning that a hag of gold-dust, which he 
load buried at the foot of a certain tree imme- 
diately outside the camp, had been .stolen 
during the night. Brown declared that when 
he had pa.ssed by the place at a late hour the 
previoins evening, the groiuid was undisturbed. 

He passed the spot again in the morning on 
his wniy to work, and tlien noticed that it had 
been fre.shly dug, and that hi.s treasure was 
gone. An affair like this became everybody’s 
business at once ; so a party of miners went to 
look at the spot. When thej'^ returned they 
announced that they had a clew. It appears it 
hud rained (hiring the night, and the ground 
aliout the place was consequently nruddjr and 
inipre.ssionable. On tins soft clay they were 
able to distinctly trace some footsteps, and 
according to these impressioms, a small triangular 
piece of leather must Inive been upon the sole 
of tlie left boot. Now the question wa.s, who 
owned .such a boot? Tlie patch was such a 
very peculiar one, that it was hardly pos.sible 
that a .second of the kind existed. The niinei‘.s 
were all called together, and a committee having 
been appointed, every man turned up the soles 
of his boots for inspection. The triangular 
patch not, however, appearing on any of them, 
the committee wa.s requested to proceed from 
tent to tent to examine the .spare hoots of each 
miner. This was a work which occupied a good 
deal of time, and aroused much intere.st, a, 
crowd accompanying the committee. At last, 
amid.st great ex.citement, the inembers of the 
committee emerged li'oin a tent witli a pair of 
boots, whicii cori'e.sponded, to all appearance, 
with tho.se they were in search of. Aceoni- 
panied by the entire camp, they proceeded 
to the .spot where the robbery had taken place, 
and tluii’e a careful comparison of the soles 
with the impressions wa.s made. The length 
and breadth of tlie boots corre.sponded exactly 
with tlie footprints; and what was still more 
important, the dimensions of the triangular 
patch were found tb be identical in every par- 
ticular with the impressions made on the mud. 
The examination established beyond doubt that 
these were the boots w'orii by the robber. The 
owner of the boots— a miner whom w-e will 
call Jones— was about the only respectable man. 
in the ivhole camp, and certainly the last upon 
whom suspicion of being epneerned in .such a 
case as this would be likely to fall. Ills good 
character, however, was powerless to shield him 
under the circumstances, and half an hour 
afterwards lie wa.y being tried for his life. 

Brown swore that he had seen the pri.sonor 
loitering near the .spot where the gold was 
hidden, a couple of days before the robbery. 
Several wltnesse.s also (leposed to having .seen 
Jones passing through the camp to his tent, 
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coii.sicki‘abIy after midiiiglifc on the night of tlie 
robbery. The accu.secl admitted this, but ex- 
plained that he had been ‘up country’ all day 
pro.specting, and was unable to get back earlier. 
Tie also admitted that he wore the boots in 
que.stion on the day of the theft. Asked 
whether they could liave been abstracted from 
his tent and replaced while he slept, he said 
he did not believe it could possibly be done, 
lie was such a very light sleeper. 

This was tlie substance of the case against the 
prisoner. The ‘judge’ told the jury that he 
considered the weight of evidence was agaimst 
the accused, and the jur}’' endorsed his 
opinion by returning a verdict of guiltJ^ 
Poor .Times was accordingly sentenced to be 
hanged, his execution to take place in an 
hour. There was a large tree just outside 
the camp, known as ‘ tlie gallows tree,’ and 
here tlie final scene was generally enacted. 
The method of hanging was certainly primitive, 
but it had the merit of simplicity. A rope was 
thrown over a stout bough, and the end with 
the noo.^o adjusted around the condemned man’s 
neclc. The other end was then seized by a 
number of miaer.«, who pulled until they lioisted 
him some feet from the ground. They then 
tied the rope, and the body remained swinging 
until next day. 

When the liour had expired, Jones was taken 
to ‘ the gallows tree,’ the great body of the 
miners accompanying him. Awhile the rope was 
being arranged, niy attention became fixed upon 
a tali thin Tankee, ■who held in his hands the 
iucriniiiiating pair of bools. Tins individual 
was leaning lazily against a tree, apparently 
absorbed in deep thought, and chewing with 
evident relisli a piece of tobacco. As the pre- 
parations approached completion, he appeared to 
wake up, and suddenly startled us by drawling 
out, ‘I say, Jidge,’ 

Several minef.s, as well as the judge, gave 
a glance in Iris direction, but no further notice 
was taken, and he relap.sed again into liis 
sleepy condition, A few minuti'S later, the 
noise of the lope being thi'own across the 
bough again aroused him, aud once more we 
lieai'd ‘1 say, Jidge.’ 

The.se interruptioii.s were evidently considered 
unseemly by the crowd, but the Yankee 
apparently thoicght that he had something 
worth saying, for after anothci' few moments 
.spent in meditation, he again bawled: ‘1 .say, 
Jidge, I guess you’ve got tlic wrong man.’ 

Having delivered himself'' of this speech, ho 
looked a,s if he liad acquitted himself remark- 
ably well, complacently shifted his tobacco 
from one cheek to the other, aud prepared 
to enjoy another doze. 

But Mr Ju, slice .Lynch liad been irritated by 
liis interruptions and remarks, aud now sharply 
demanded what he meant by such behaviour. 

‘Ju.st this, Jidge: I reckon you’ve got the 
wrong mail.’ 

‘ Confound you aud your reckoning ; why do 
you say that?’ 

For answer the Yankee held up the hoots, 
and then his nasal twang was heard ; ‘ ’Cause, 
Jidge, the patch is on the right foot.’ 

For a moment the significance of the remark 
was not fully comprehended ; then a light 


dawned on the crowd, and the scene that fol- 
lowed Was an animated one. Judge, jury, and 
spectators all struggled with each other for a 
look at the boots. The Yankee’s .statement was 
quickly proved to be quite correct — the tri- 
angular patSli w'as indeed on the right boot. 
It will be remembered that, according to the 
impre,s.sions, tliis patch should have been on the 
left boot, and strange thougli it may seem, this 
important difference ivas overlooked when the 
otherwise careful coraparLsou was made. 

Of course the discovery proved Jones’s inno- 
cence ; but pt ivas a ‘ close sliave,’ and the inci- 
dent, with that previously related, goes to show 
tluit many innocent persons must have suffered 
in those days when Judge Lynch held sway. 

Thougli there were many very successful 
miners on the Californian gold- fields, I would 
be inclined to say that, on tlie whole, the men 
who did best were the storekeepers. These 
charged enormous prices for everything, but 
then they had to bring their goods long dis- 
tances — souietime.s hundreds of miles — through 
a difficult country, and contend with every 
species of transport disability. They had also 
to frequently give considerable credit, and as 
may easily be imagined, made plenty of bad 
debts. Under these circumstances, such charges 
as I have seen— as, for instance, ten shillings 
for a head of cabbage— were not perhaps , so 
very extraordinary. Until the Chiiie.se came to 
the cligging.s, every iiiau had to be his own 
servant. There was no sueli thing as getting 
any kind of nienial work performed except on 
payment of prohibitive Wiige.s. In fact, it was 
kuovv’u that — expensive as every kind of cloth- 
ing material ivas — it was cheaper to buy a new 
shirt than to get the soiled one washed. The: 
advent of the Chinese, however, changed all 
this. When they arrived they were generally 
penniless, but the}'- were willing to do any 
kind of woik, ami through indiuttry and an 
enviable capability of living on next to iiolhing, 
they soon saved money. As soon as this desir- 
able result was attained, a ilozcn or so of them 
would club together to buy a claiiriy and such 
was their ])erseverauce aud energy, that they 
invariably did well. 

Notwitlistunding that they were so voiy 
useful, they received much bad treatment from 
their white neighbours. 1 have constantly .seen 
them taken by the pigtail and brutally kicked 
upon the sliglite-st provocation, I'liey hardly 
ever resented these assaults, being either too 
cowardly, or feeling themselves physical]}'- un- 
able to cope with the white man. But if they 
were no match for the Eiircqiuau or American 
in one way, they were more than Ins eipicJ in 
another, and he might be put down as clever 
who could ‘be,st’ a Cliiuamau. 1 remember an 
incident in this coiuiecliou which may be worth 
relating. : 

A man named Jackson and his partner.^ 
were working a claim near ours, for a long 
time without any succe.s.s. Thuy had resolved 
to give it up and try elsewhere, when it 
occurred to them that they might succeed in 
‘pawning it of!'-’ on a gang of simple-looking 
Chinese, who had just arrived from a noigh- 
boiiring camp, and who were looking out for 
a claim to buy. Accordingly they induced 
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some fellow-miiiers to make them a ‘bogus’ 
offer for it in the preseuce of the Chinamen, 
which, offer tlmy declined. Tlie Celestials were 
soon seen consulting together, and they appar- 
ently came to the conclusion that they could 
not make any great mistake by 'Mmproving a 
little on the white man’s offer. So their spokes- 
man presently advanced to Jackson’s^ mine, and 
slmking his fat body from side to .side, a.sked ; 
‘Willee .sellee claim 1’ 

‘No,’ was the amswer, giailily given. 

The Chinaman returned to lii.s companions, 
but after a few minutes’ talk with ^ tbeni, went 
back to Jackson’.s, and again we he.ard : ‘ Willee 
sellee claim?’ 

‘ No, 1 tell you : be off' out of that.’ 

The iieatheii, however, did not .stir. He luis 
unlimited faith in tlie power of. money, and 
doe.s not Ixdieve there i.s anything in the 
world whicli may not be bought, if only the 
proper price is bid. lu.stead of going awa.y, 
Uierefoi’e, lie oil'ered to purcha.se, for a sum which 
was a cou.^iderable advance on the ‘bogus’ bid, 
and after .some further biirgainiug, bought the 
worthle.s.s claim for about live liundred dollars. 

Ne.xt morning the Cliinameu were early 
at work on tlieir newly acquired holding. No 
doubt tliey quickly discovered that they had 
been ‘sold,’ but being of a per.severing dis- 
po.sition, they toiled away hopefully for several 
days. At the end of a week their untiring 
indu.stry received an unexpected reward, and 
the news went through the camp like wildfire 
that the Cele.stial.s ‘had .struck it rich’ in 
Jackriou’-s claim. The story turned out to be 
well founded. . . Some miners hearing that the 
Cliinameu were getting good ‘ pans,’ had gone 
over !o their claim, and were a.-^toni.shed at tlie 
richness of some ‘ pannings ’ made in their 
piuseiice. The good-luck of the Chinese in- 
crea-sed next day, when ([uite a uumlier of tidy 
nugget.s were unearthed. Hut it readied a 
climu.x on the following morning when — .several 
wiiitccs being pre.seut— one of tlie Chinamen 
broviglit out on the point of hi.s pick a lump of 
pure gold whidi wa.s found to weigh twenty-.seven 
ounces. No .such •fmd’ had been made in the 
camp fur a considerable time, and it caused 
quite a .stir. 'J’he Chiue,se were very vLilffy 
excited, and became most reticent and Jealous 
of .supervision, while .lack.son and hi.s friend.s 
Were unmercifully ‘dialled’ on all side.s. It 
was another case of ‘the biter bitten,’ and for 
the biter there i.s rarely ever any sympathy. 
Ihit a nuiiiber of the principal nii]ier.s put 
Uidr heail.s together and came to the conclusion 
tliut it Would lie a .shame to leave such a good 
tiling to the ‘ heathems.’ Accordingly a .syndi- 
cate was formed, and negotiations opened for 
the 2 v.-purehase of the daim. The Chineise would 
not. at fiivfc hear of selling, but were finally 
bullied into giving a reluctant consent. .By the 
terms uf agreement they were to get live tlioii- 
.-.'ind dollar,-) and be allowed to continue work- 
ing until .-lark that night Needless to say 
they did not give up pu.'<.ses&ion while there 
was a fay of light Wlien work wa-s no longer 
IHf-iblo they handed over the mine and were 
]iaid the sum agreed upon. Early next morn- 
ing the syndicate— of whom Juck.son was a 
prominent menibcr— commenced operations, but 


were astonished to find that tlieir ‘painiing.s’ 
were quite barren. They tried all parts of the 
mine, but only with the same result — not a 
particle of gold. It presently became known 
that the Cliine.se vendors had. disappeared dur- 
ing the night, and then it began to dawn upon 
the iiulndcy investors that the simple-looking 
‘heathens’ had been a trifle too clever for 
them. Some very .strong language v'aa used, 
and I am afraid that, if the Celestials could 
have been laid hold of, they would have had 
a very luipleiusaiit ex])ericiice. Forlniuitcly for 
lliem, tlioy were many miles away, and in some 
unknown direction. Their .stratagem was very 
.simple, and it was admirably carried out. find- 
ing tliat they had been duped, they determined 
to tiy to sell hack the claim again— if pos- 
sible at a profit, ^^’’itll Llii.s intention tliey hid 
tlieir nuggets (they had prcviomsly done well 
at another camp) in tlie clay,, and also .shook 
suriici handfuls of gold dirst through it. Tlien 
nothing remained but to bring all this aurifer^ 
ous matter to light again, which they took care 
to do in the pu'e.sence of .some of tlieir white 
neighbour.^, and we know the result. 

If gold-niiner.5 are occasioualh'’ fortunate bo- 
yrnifl tlieir wildest dreani.s, they meet also with 
many great di.sappoiutnients. Jly la, st venture 
in California partook of this latter iiatui'e. 

Accompanieil by three companion.«, I left the 
camp and started on a ‘ pro.specting’ lour. We 
travelled for about two hundred miles through 
a wild and aliiiost uninhabited country^, until 
we reached a rather large river. The 
nings’ we here made were so good that we 
came to the conclmsion that, if we turned tlie 
river from its course, its bed would prove rich 
enough to reuau'd ns for our labour. "We set 
to work, but it took us fully four inontbs to 
effect this object. At bust, liowever, we liad tlie 
satisfaction of knowing that our expectations 
were fulljr ivahlsed, for the first panning.s we 
made were extremely rich. Everything iiuiuted 
to the probability of our liaving a mo.st 
successful sea,«ou, wdien one night after some 
heavy rain.s up country, a huge Hood swept 
down the rivci', bur, sling through our claui, 
and carrying all before it. This wa.s a terrible 
misiortuiie, for not only bad we our four 
mouths’ work for notbing, but all our imple- 
meiiLs wci'e lo.st, and wo found ourselves two 
liuiulrcd miles from camp witbout a pick or a 
shovel. Of course there was uoLlung for ii but 
to retrace our sUqos, and after such a bitter 
<li.sappointincnt W 2 never had the heart to 
return to that river. 


SALTA AND JHJUY-JABEZ LAND. 

A GOOD deal has been heard about Salta in 
connection with Jahez Balfour, anti now (hat 
he is once more in England owing to circuiu- 
.stances over which he had no control, it may 
be as well to say a few word.s about that city 
before it fades from the puldic mind and 
relapses into its usual state of semi -oblivion. 

It wa.s founded long ago by the Spaniard-^), 
who came down from Peru, and is one of the 
oldest towns in the Argentine Republic. Evtui 
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now it retains fur more evidences of those old 
Spanish days than most of the other Argentine 
cities—perhaps largely due to the fact that only 
within the last three or four years has it been 
connected by railway with the outer world, 
l^ormerly, travelling w’as attended real peril 
and ditiicnlty ; but as those regions are now 
opening up, they will i^robably receive , the 
attention they deserve. 

Any one inquiring in Buenos Ayres as to 
what sort of provinces Jujny and Salta may be, 
will be invariably horrified by tales of water- 
loss caches, deserts, and fever-haunted swamps, 
where malaria and mosqixitoes render e.xistence, 
to say the least of it, undesirable. In point of 
fact, these two provinces are not only really 
healthy, but are full of natural wealth, and 
abound in beautiful panoramas. Balta itself lies 
in a A^alley, surrounded by picturesque hills ; 
fifty miles to the west, tlie snowy Cordillera 
rise like a wall into the blue, and form 
a picture of comparative grandeur. Looking 
down on the town from any of the snrroiiiul- 
ing slopes, one sees a city more Ea.stern than 
American in character, the white houses, the 
shining cupolas of its old churches, only half 
emerging from masses of luxuriant foliage. 

In the valleys around Salta, lying away 
among the ranges of the mountains which rise 
rip to the far-oif Andes, are the vineyards and 
wine-making villages which, with a few cattle 
or sugar estates, llring the greater part of the 
revenue to the provincial treasury. And on 
the tups of the hills, and hidden away in 
almost inaccessible mvines, are to bo found a 
pupnkition belonging, not to the Argentine, but 
to a far olh-r world. Many years ago, numbers 
of l.’.i>livi!in and rciniviun peasantry were hi'ought 
from the north, and settled in these wilder- 
nesses, where, to tliis day, they j)astuve their 
hen-ds on jis many leagues of country almost 
us they desire. So little connection have they 
with the outer world, that very few can speak 
Spanish vriUiout dilficulty ; they ai-e of old 
Indian de.-jcent, and tlieir tongue is Qiiichua, the 
language of the ohl Inca empire. 

Jujny, farther north than Salta, and on the 
Bolivian frontier, is a more uncivilised province. 
Here the one or two sugar factoricts which 
represent industry ]ilace less reliance on Ghris- 
tian than Indian labour for the fields. Iri’om 
the fore.sts of the Gran Chac®, far away in the 
east, come clown every year tribes of red shaggy 
Matacop, tattooed, and almost naked, armed to 
the tuetli with bow.s and arrow.s, old muskets 
and blunderbusses of great danger to the pos- 
sessors. For a couple of montbs tboj' are on 
the march in single file, the warriors in front, 
to guard agaiiist surprise by a ho.stile tribe, and 
then the women, with the babies and homsehoid 
wares packed indi.scriminately on their backs. 
They come down ostensibly to vvork — really, to 
get fat on sugar-cane, of which they consume 
ijumensa fjuautifeies, and depart when the crop 
, ; is over. On the estates, they live in villages 
I of grass huts, well away from each other, for 
j th.e different tribes on a plantation are almo.st 
; always at feud \yith each other, and collision 


between two hostile bands is an ugly affair, 
and productive of bloodshed. The Alataco is, in 
fact, a very wild type, little above the brute 
creation. 

A far more advanced type of Indian is the 
Cbiriguauo, fwho comes down from Bolivia to 
earn mares and clothes and go home rich. All 
the year round bands of these men are coming 
and going to and fro fi'om the north across 
some five hundred miles of country. They 
have a melodious langtiage, are cleanly, and are 
some of them Christians. A curious feature 
about thein is that tliey all wear buttons in 
their cldns ; their hair, long and black, is 
bound in masses round their beads. They 
come in bands of from six to sixty, under a 
captain — usually the deputy of some big chief 
lip above. There are two or three big Chirig- 
uano chiefs in the Bolivian Chaco wlio have 
supreme power over as many as tliree or four 
thousand men. Tliey hold their own courts of 
justice in their own towns, wage wars with 
their neighbours or the Bolivian Government, 
and counteract the influence of the Jesuit 
mission among them. On the whole, the 
Chiriguano is a desirable labourer, is cheerful 
and good-humoured, clean and thrifty^ A little 
drink, however, arouses the Indian instinct 
here too, and fearful fights with knives occur 
when tliere is liquor about. 

It may be well to add a word as to the 
natural resources of these provinces. In Jujuy 
aspecially the country is almost entirely 
covered by virgin forests, clothing hill and 
valley in all directions with dense vegetation. 
Small palms, cedar, and hal'd woods abound ; 
the timber supply, indeed, is magnificent. 
Tobacco, rice, sugar, maize, tea, and a little 
coffee are the chief objects of cultivation ; 
but the population is small, owing to the 
lack of water and difficulty of communication 
with any market. Only a small part of the 
province is opened up. Minerals are ssiid to 
be plentiful, and there are considerable deposits 
of petroleum. Tlie climate is by no means 
unhealthy ; the soil is extremely rich ; and as 
the country advances it will probably be found 
tliat thc.se districts are as worthy attention as 
any of the province.s of the River I’late. 

SONNET-FOE A PICTUBE. 

Well pletised am I, fair damsel, to have seen 
This sweet resemblance of thy Hawles.s lace ; 

Thy snowy Bhoulders' rarest maiden grace ; 

That flower- crowned brow, where kissing fringes lean ; 
Those tender eyes, beyond all else serene ; 

Those hallorved lips, where pa.ssion leaves no trace '. 
That dainty neck, where tre.sse.s interlace ; 

And white-robed bu,sfc, as of a virgin queen. 

When strife shall luy tranquillity impair, 
xlnd poignant sorrows fill my heart with pain, 

Let me behold thy face, so sweet and fair, 

That, as I gaze into those eyes again, 

I may some inward quietude attain, 

Caught from the deep soul-calm depicted there. 

Sam,, Wood.' 
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USD K B G R O [T N ]) L O X D 0 N. 

5"he coinnioroiiil ])i‘ospevity of large; ciUes cle- 
peniLs so iiiucli njion the facilities afi'ordeil to 
their iiiliabitaiits for ra]fiil and conveniont 
liMA-elling, tliat .such an important and novel 
underfaking as the eonstrnction of the Centi’al 
Londmi Electrical Railway niu&t naturally he 
regarded more a.5 a public benefit than as a 
private enterpri.se. 

When we remember that at the. h'Oginning of 
the pre.sent century the stage-coach was con- 
sidered not only a luxurious but even a speedy 
mode of travelling, the opportmiitie.s of .which 
we are iicnv able to avail ourselves are so 
nnim-rnu.^ tbat we are lost in admiration at 
wbat ha.';- been accomplirihed in recent yeans for 
our welfari; ;usd comfort. Carriages, cabs, and 
oniuibu.-:(;s lu-e now to be found everywhere, 
and lioiwde-=s carriages (see (Jhamhenh Journal, 
Nil. f!lK, Sept. 7, ISba, and ])ag(; (Is:? helow) 
threaten to give a new aspeci, to road, traflic, 
already diversified by the ubicpiitous bicycle. 
And our island.s are covered with a network of 
mil ways, the con.struction and maintenance of 
which are alone able to give continnal employ- 
ment to a vast number of people. 

'i’he pvincipid object of the new underground 
line whicli i.s about to be made, is to provide a 
meams of travelling which the Aletropulitau and 
Ycdropolitau District Railways are unable to 
offer, since tlje.se, while encircling the busiest 
poilion of London, leave the general traffic 
along the maiji thorougbfare.s to be dealt with 
by tlu5 omnibus and tramway companies. 
Reciignis-ing the importance of travelling in a 
stj'uight rather than in a circuitous lajute, the 
promoters of the Central London Railway have 
natJiraily decided to adliere to this principle 
wherever pos.silile ; and tlius commencing at 
She],>hevii’s Busli, at the exti’emo we'-t of London, 
their lino runs nc-iU'l_y due ea.st, pas.sing under 
the U.N;hridgo Road, Oxford Street, Holboni, and 
Cheapside to the Bank of England, 

'’J'hei'G being no railway in this country along 


a route so crowded as that between the Marble 
Arch and the Bank, it i.s ahno.st inipos.sihlc to 
estimate the nunibex' of people that wdll be 
likely to avail thoni.SL‘he.s of tlie great con- 
venience ofi'ered by this line ; but the develop- 
ment of pjassenger trjifiic on the Meiropolitaii 
Railway during tlie bust thirty years would 
seem to indicate that at least sixty million 
people will use the new railway annually. 

The first attempt to construct underground 
railways Avas made in Ijondon in l(su3, when 
Parliament sanctioned a .'scheme fo cuu.'^truct n 
line from the Edgewaie Road to King's Cross, a 
distance of two jiiid a rpiarier miles, and from 
tliis small oommencement grew the two lines 
iiOAV known as the Meti’opolitan and Aletro- 
politan District. It Avas at first intended tliat 
these lines should be confined cxclusiA'’cdy to 
a local business, loucli in the same way ;i.s tho 
eleA'ated railways of Xew York — that is, Avithout 
direct coinmnnication Avitli other lixies. Thi.s 
iirrangement, lioAvever, <lid not pruAU' to he very 
profitable, and it Avas tlien sought to obtain 
additional revenue by making conneotions AA'itli 
various main lines for the interchange of pass- 
engez’s, and to enable the.se rjiil way’s to run 
their trains into the central poifion.s of tho 
City, while at the same time the neAV company, 
by making variou.s extonsions, began to dev'elop 
a suburban business.-' 

The construction of all those early under- 
ground line.=i i.s simihir in priucipk;, although 
subject to consideiwble variations, necessitaled 
by the differejit localities through Avhich they 
pass. They are worked by steam locomotives 
AA’hich discharge the -products of comhu.stion 
directly into the tunnel, and no method of 
artificial A-’entilation is attempted. The evil 
consequences attending this .system ai'e mini- 
mised as much as possible by burning the best 
quality of coal, Avhicdi is practically free from 
sulphur, and Avliicli makes but little smoke. 
The enginns employed upon these railAAUiy.s are 
of a condensing type, so that the .steam, instead 
of being exhausted tbroAigh the chimney, a.s in 
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Uie case ol' an ordinary locomotive, is conv'eyed 
into a -water-tiUik and condensed, by_ which 
means the air in the tunnels is kept drier, and 
is therefore less disagreeable than it would be 
were this precaution not adopted. 

The cost of making a double line of railway 
of this kind may be assumed generally to be 
about a quarter of a million pounds per mile ; 
but where great difliculties are experienced, such 
as were met with on the portion under Cannon 
Street and the immediate neighbourhood, wliere 
tlie %vork had to he carried on below' one of the 
bunicftt thoroughfares in London, the cost per 
mile amounted to foiir hundi'ed thousand 
pmuids ; and it is probable that, when all othei- 
expenses are included, the cost for such a j 
portion as that would not be mncdi less than j 
one million pounds. 

It is unfortunate that the earnings of these 
tw'o companies cannot be regarded as entirely 
•satisfactory. The immense capital required to 
construct such railways, and the low fares they 
are obliged to charge owdng to the keen com- 
petition W'ith which they have to contend, 
arc the two principal reasons why the profits 
appear comparatively small ; and although such 
a state of alfairs is to he regretted, it does not 
necessarily indicate that underground railways 
generally are nnremunerative. 

The City and South London KaiLvay, which, 
commencing at the Monument and passing 
under the Thames, terminates at Stockwell, 
is one of the most interesting lines that has 
been recently constructed. This raihvajq w’hich 
was opened to the public onl}’- in 1890, consists 
of two cast-iron tubular tunnels, generally 
placed side by side at a depth varying between 
forty and eighty feet beneath the surface of the 
streets. These were built by means of the 
‘Grcalhoad sliield,’ a method of construction 
now' being so successfully employed at the 
tunnel which the London County Council are 
making under the Thames at Blackwndl, and 
one -which it is also proposed to adopt for 
carrying out the work in connection wdth the 
Central Loudon Railway. 

Betw'een the Mouninent and Stockw'ell there 
are only four stations, and these being generally 
some fifty feet below the ground, hydraulic lifts 
are provided for the convenience of the pass- 
engers using the line ; the cost of working 
these lifts is, howeveiv con.siderable, amounting 
to about five per cent, of the earnings of the 
company. , 

A uniform fare of tumpence is charged for 
any distance, and there being but one class, no 
tickets are issued, the payment being made on 
passing tlirough the turnstiles on entering the 
stations. During last year nearly seven million 
people travelled b}'- this railwajq and the 
financial prospects of the company are now' 
considerably briglder than during the early 
days of ils existence. Ventilation is secured 
automatically by the piston action of the trains, 
eaoli train propelling in front of it a column 
of air, %vhich ultimately finds its -^vay to the 
streets through the shafts provided *for the 
stairs and lifts ; meanwhile the train draw's 
down a supply of fresh air through the similar 
opening's behind it. 

As electrical locomotion is adopted, the air in 


the tunnels is comparatively fresh, the carbonic 
acid gas exhaled by the passengei’s being the 
chief .source of vitiation ; but aithough in tins 
respect it is considerably better than at various 
places on oilier underground raihvays, it will 
be generallj' admitted that the quality of the 
atmosphere is even yet susceptible of further 
improvement. Tliis raiLvay has received both 
tlie w'annest commendation and the most 
.stringent criticism. It oflers to tlie public a 
direct route to many places on the soutli side of 
the Thames, and does not suffocate it during 
the journey ; hut at the same time the incon- 
venience of small carriages, and several otlier 
minor defects, are very apparent. It must be 
remembered, however, that the company ex- 
perienced considerable difficulties in making the 
line at a reasonable cost ; and w'hen the w’ork 
w'as undertaken, one of the objects was to 
demonstrate the feasibility of this metliod of 
con.stniction, but as financial resources were 
limited, the smallest practical tunnel w'as 
adopted in order to reduce the expense as much 
as possible. 

Any carriage that can he run in a, tube 
W’hich is only a trifle over ten feet in diameter 
cannot easily be made very comfortahle, wjnle 
its restricted dimensions are also -responsihle for 
the air in the tunnel not always remaining as 
fresh as it might be. In all future raihvays 
that will be built of this type, these drawbacks 
will no doubt be either wholly obviated, or at 
least much reduced, by making the tunnek of 
considerably larger diameter, thus allowing both 
the volume of air and the“size of the carriages 
to be increased. 

As Avill be readily understood, the electrical: 
locomotion on this line is of a very interesting: 
character. The engines, winch w'cigh from ten 
to fourteen tons, are capable of hauling trains 
consisting of three carriages, each tliirty-tAVO 
feet long, and of sufficient size to contain, 
thirty-tw'o passengers. The : average speed from 
terminus to terminus, including stoppages,, is 
eleven miles per hour, or, excluding tl:iese 
stoppages, thirteen miles per hour. Between 
the stations, how'ever, from tw'enty to tAventy- 
fiA'e miles per hour is attained. 

The quality of the air in any Axnderground 
railAvay is necessarily of paramount importance, 
and a careful study of the various systems of 
A'entilation that could be adopted is riaturaUy 
one of the first considerations Avith those 
responsible for their construction. Since the 
quantity of carbonic acid gas exhaled b.y, a 
human being in one hour scarcely exceeds half 
a cubic foot, while that produced by an ordin- 
ary locomotive in the sanre time is fifty thousand 
cubic feet, Ave ate able to appreciate that steaui- 
eiigi lies for sucli raihvnys are iinidmis.'=i]>le, as 
one engine will destroy as much air as one 
hundred thousand people. By the employmeui 
of electrical instead of steam locomotion, liow'- 
CA’er, nearly the Avlnde cause for a vitiated 
atmosphere is at once removed. 

The Central London Railway. Avhich it is 
estimated W'ill cost nearly three million pounds, 
and Avhich AA’ill be some sht and a half miles in 
length, Avill consist of tAvo tunnels, eadi eleA'en 
and a half feet in diameter, placed dose to- 
gether some fifty to tdghty feet beloAv the 
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surface of tlie ground. There will be altogether 
fourteen stations, that at the Bank of England 
(the site for which is beneath the open space in 
front of the Royal Exchange), forming one of 
the features of the railway. Here^he company 
undertake to construct, in additioii to the station, 
several suhwaj^s for foot-passengers, which will 
connect together the various streets terminating 
in the immediate vicinitjg thus enabling people 
to pass under the road ami escape tlie dangers 
attendin!:!; tlie tremendous traffic rdmve them. 
These subways will be at least fifteen feet 
wide, and being lined with Avhite ghized bricks, 
and lighted at all hours with electric lamps, 
they will constitute an important public im- 
provement, vchicli it is astonisliing has not been 
provided long ago. 

Other subways will also be constructed for 
the reception of the ever-increasing number of 
gas and water pipes and electrical wires, and it 
is to be hoped that such being thus all collected 
together will prevent the interruption to traffic 
which is so often caused when they have either 
to be repaired or augmented. 

The station itself will be at a much lower 
level than the subways, ami four hydraulic 
lifts will be provided for passengers in addition 
to the usual staii'ways. 

It i.s hardly necessary to say that here, as in 
the City and South London line, electrical 
locomotion will bo used, and consequently we 
may rely on the atmosphere in the tunnels 
being comparatively pure, although it is not 
proposed to provide aiiy artificial means of 
ventilation. The whole of the journey of six 
ami a half nnlc?s will he accomplished in 
twenty-five minutes, while that from Oxford 
Circus to the Bank will bo performed in ten 
minutes, a rate of speed some thirty per cent, 
higher than that attained on the ifetropolivan 
Railway, and comparing very favourably with 
the omnibuses, wliicli now take idmut Ujree 
times as long to travel the .same disStance. 

I’lie construction of ,a work of this cliaracter 
will necessarily occupy considerable time, and 
although it has been estimated that only two 
years will be required for tins purpose, the 
previous experience of large engineering under- 
takings indicates that it is jirobahle a further 
length of time will l)e needed before the rail- 
way is aviiilable for passenger traffic. Tlie 
nature of the work, howmver, admits of its being 
carried on simultaneously at various points 
along the route by sinking vertical shafts about 
a mile apart to the levtd of the line, and after- 
war<Is driving the tunnels from the bottom of 
these in both directions. By this method of 
construction very little interference would he 
caused with the ti'allic along the streets under 
which the railway passes, and only at the shafts 
would it be possible to discover that hundreds 
of uien weiv. busily at work, far below the 
surface of the ground, in forming the tunnels 
for the new line. 

The space at onr disposal will not permit ns 
to d(‘al w'ith the many other intcre.sting featui’es 
uf_ L'ndcrgronnd 1 ondon, although the new 
railway which is now being made from Waterloo 
to the central part of the City deserves more 
thiui a passing notice. This line, after running 
under the Th;um;K emexge.s near Blackfri.ars, 
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find here passes beneath the present under- 
grouml railway, which, it will be remembered, 
ia itself just here below the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Line. 

At the present time there .are practically no 
difficultiea which the engineer considers insur- 
mountable, provided, sufficient time and means 
are placed at his disposal. It is only, however, 
by the co-operation of hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of willing hands that these great 
achievements are successfully accomplished, and 
it must not be thouglit that such depend for 
their existence solely upon one individual, 
however capable lie may be. {3nly by the 
condfined eliorts of all, from highest to lowest, 
are we able to carry out those great works 
which contribute .so materially to our own 
comfort and national welfare. 


A N E L E 0 T !!, T C S P A R 

CHAPTER XXViri. — TEMPTER A.KD TEMPTRESS. 
Wjiat to do? 

Paul Wynyanls constant question which he 
could not answer. 

‘ I want your clear, calm judgment, old man,’ 
he .said to him.selJ', as he adjured the memory 
of his old employer, for his br:iin was torn Ity 
contlicting emotion.?. Eage again.st Brant ; hitfor- 
nes.? for Remic, who wa.s not woidhy of his 
love ; desire to rehabilitate Iris character, and 
let her see that even if reviled, he ^vns the 
honourable gentleman .she might have loved. 

But how to shape his fictions— that was the 
task. y ' : 

Brant, he .felt, must he the cul]n:'it ; but lie. 
could, not, openly accuse Iiim. No ; Ids disr 
position was ratliev to screen him for Ednce’a 
sake. 

Something, he felt, mu.st be done, or the 
grand old bu.?ine,?.s of Robert Dalton might 
become bankrupt, .smirched with the brand of 
dislionourable dealing ? and tlie liours went by,, 
and Paul Wynj'an had. done nothing. 

By degrees, though, he had calmed down to 
one definite prrrpose ; to do everything po,ssihle 
to save the Dalton bu.sine.o.s for Renee’s .s.nke — 
for the allegiance lie owed to his old chief. 

His musings were interrnptod by a mps.«enger 
with a letter marked ‘immcditite’ and .siaded 
with the arms of the pre.sklency of Decon- 

He opened it and read that the Count Tillar 
Endoza would e.steem it a favour if 

Mr PauL Wynyaii would favour him with a 
call u])on imjfortant birsiness at hi.? earliest 
convenience. : 

Wyiij'an obejmd hi.s first impulse to say that 
lie would enine on at once. 

AVhiit does he v/fint he said to himsedf, as 
.soon a,s he was alone, ‘fiome freHi ischeme, or 
a renewal of hi.s offer about the engineership 
in cunnedimi with their n;ivy'P 

‘No: I can’t go. Hfy work is here. It would 
he like showing myself a,s a coward and thief. 
She would think I ran away to avoid the 
exposure, and look upon me with greater' con- 
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iBUijjt thaa ever. Let him make what offer 
he likes, my place is here.’ 

At that moment a light seemed to flash 
through his brain, and he I'ecalled the count’s 
former offer. 

‘ Surely ’ he began aloud ; but the light 

was gone, and the thick darkness of ignorance 
h;id chrsed in once more. 

‘Impossible!’ he muttered with a half laugh. 

‘ A >trange coincidence—tliat is all Pity though 
that I could not go. One might get the 
yellow fever and be put out of one’s misery 
for good. Well, anything for an hour’s rest, 
i’erhaps I may think more clearly after seeing 
him.’ 

lit! reached the Count’s flat in Victoria Street 
within half-an-hour of the messenger’s return, 
and was respectfully .shown into the drawing- 
room to be warmly welcomed by Isabel, who 
rose from her chair where .she was making 
believe to j)aint in water colonns. She advanced 
toward him with extended hand, and with a 
tone of reproach in her voice, a .saddened look 
in her eye.s. 

, ‘ What liave I done to offend you, Mr 'Wyn- 
ytmV she said softly. ‘I never see you now? 

‘Well,’ he. said, trying to talk lightly and 
pleasantly to the gaudy little tropic butterfly, 
as he mentally called her. ‘ What can yon 
expect from sneh a busy, patient drudge a's I 
am.’ 

‘JBut you should not he a basy, patient 
drudge,’ she said with a sigh, as she fixed her 
large dark ej-es UjJon liiin timidly. ‘Papa .says 
tliat if you liked, you could occupy such a 
splendid position ; that the world is open to a 
man of your genius.’ 

‘A man of my geuiiwl’ he said udth a 
laugh. 

‘Don’t, please,’ she said plaintively. ‘You 
hurt me.’. 

‘1? Howf 

‘lly speaking so mockingly of your, soli? 

‘Then 1 ’ll begin to praise myself,’ he .said. 

‘ Xo, plea.se don’t do that, iVtr ’Wyuyau,’ .she 
said, witli ..another shrinking look, ‘for that 
.would luirt me more., because I sliould know 
tlmt it W'ould not be sincere.’ 

‘Then what am 1 to say P he cided. 

‘Only talk to me as you used — in that (puiet 
graveway I always liked so much.’ 

‘Indeed?’ 

‘ Yes ; peo]de I see,’ she went on naively, 
‘are. .so fond of talking 5ionsense and silly 
flattery, till I feel disgusted and hate them. 
Of course 1 know I am a little hit pretty ; hut 
I can’t help that, Mj’ Wyuyau, and I don’t 
want to be told that I a.m the most beautiful 
girl in London, .first a.s if I was .so weak and 
had no common sense.’ 

The toar.s stored in her eye.s for ];art of the 
time she was sjieaking, but she finished with 
an indignant flash. 

‘Well, a great deal of the .society talk is 
rather vapid,’ he said cpiielly. 

‘Yes; isn’t it?’ cried Isabel. '■You never talk 
to me. like Liiat. lYhat you say alway.s sounds 
sincere.’ 

‘ I ho])e so,’ replied Wynyan : ‘ so let me he 
sincorc now, and talk about bu.sine.s,s. Your 
father sent for me.’ 


‘Yes: I know, she said with a little pout, 
‘or else you would not liave come. lie has a 
gentleman with him for a fcnv minutes, and he 
asked me to see you till he wa.s at liberty. 
I ’m S(.)rry I ^am so dull and stupid.’ 

‘ Didn’t you say you wished me to be 
sincere?’ 

‘Oh_yes, please,’ she cried, with an eager 
flash of the eye.s ; and her hand moved toward 
liiin, hut only to he drawn hack, and a look 
of confusion overspread her feature.s. 

‘I will, then,’ he said cprietly, ‘and tell you 
that I don’f believe you.’ 

‘Oh! Mr Wynyan ! Wiiat do yoir mean?’. 

‘ I don’t believe you think yourself dull and 
•stupid.’ 

‘Ah,’ she cried, with an arch look, ‘you are 
scolding me ; jjlea.se go on.’ 

’Wynyan did not go on, for he was eonsciou.s 
of tlie movement in the great curtain which 
screened a door ; and the Coiint entered, bland, 
hand.sorne, and courtly. 

‘This is very good of you, Mr Wynyan,’ he 
said. ‘ How I do admire tlie prompt way of 
you English busines.s men ! I do not wonder 
that you rule the world.’ 

‘Promptitude is a matter of habit, sir,’ said 
Wynyan, who reseirted the effusive compli- 
mentary manner., 

‘ Due I never could acquire, my dear sir. 
Isabel, my darling, may I; ask you to leave us? 
I have very important business to discuss with 
Mr lYynyan.’ 

‘Oh yes, pajia dearest,’ .she .said, innocently 
raising her lijjs to his. ‘Good -bye then, M.r 
Wynyan. Come and see u.s soon — in the even- 
ing, when papa does not want to talk bu.sines.s. 
He ought to come, ought he not, papa?’ 

‘If Mi‘ \Yynyan can .spare the time, no one 
will he more glad than L’ 

‘Then you will come, Mr ’ITynyau?’ slie 
cried with girlish eagerness, as she lield out 
her hand, ovtu' which the engineer bent foj' a 
moment, and ibon waited as the graceful little 
figure glided over the soft carpet, pa.ssed behind 
the great cnrlain, and was gone. 

‘fiy little flower,’ sighed the Count to him- 
self, as his e,ye.s followed his child. Then he 
seemed to drive away his paternal weakness, 
and faced his gue.st. 

‘iriiaukyon for corning, Mr Wynyan,’ he said, 
speaking now blandly, but with a good deal of 
decision. ‘May I ask whether you divine the 
rea.suu for luy note?’ 

‘Certainly. I can only place one interpreta- 
tion upon it, sir. ’’i’ou are ready to renew tli.,- 
offer you formerly Jiuuh?. lo me.’ 

‘Thai is eorreci, sir. And urn, Mr Wynyan, 
you have well thouglit over the matter, and 
arc ready to ae.eejU ? ’ 

‘1 do not say so,’ replied IVyiiyau, gazing at 
the hambsome courtly fare befuvi; him iixedly. 

‘But you will heioi'e .you go, M)’ Wyuyau, 
I sineei-efy hope. I received a de.sjjalch yester- 
day, urging me to come, to sue.li an arrange- 
menf. at once, and — well, I like you, Mr Wynyan ; 
f always have liked you, and I will !k-> per- 
fectly frank will) you and undiplomatic ; 1 
place myself, sir, in youi- hands. Make your 
own torni.s.’ 

Wynyan still .sat gazing at him fixedly. 





‘Do Tint lie afraid, my dear sir. I think I 
can manage to endorse your proposal. .Your 
position will be princely, and I tell you this, 
my dear Wynyan ; I fully expect to return 
soon to the dear old country with my darling 
cdiild, and when I am hack I shall only be too 
glad to welcome you to niy house as one of 
our warmest friends — -yon understand ; one of 
our warmest friends.’ 

‘ I thank you, sir,’ said Wynj^an, .still gazing 
at him. 

‘ My dearest Isabel would be delighted. I 
told lier, dear cliild, and iu her girlish eutliu- 
siasm, slu; clapped her little hands with joy. 
Mr Wynyan, you ought to be a happy man. 
Gome, sir ; let me, des]:)atch a telegram to-night 
to my jiresident, to announce that we shall in 
future have with ns one of the most skilful 
engineers in England, who is at the same timc 
one of my dearest friends.’ 

‘One moment, .sir. Kindly tell me what 
would lie e.\'pected of me if I accepted this 
apjTointment.’ 

‘ Of course ; I ought to have been more 
ex])licit,’ said tlie Count. ‘Forgive me. To 
ludj) u.s by making oiir little na\'y o)ie of the 
most powerful iu the. world.’ 

‘ By means of a new motive power ? ’ .said 
Wynyan quietly. 

‘ Exactly.’ 

‘ What motive power ? ’ .said Wynyan ; aiid 
tlie Count was silent for a few niomeuts, meet- 
ing lii,s vi.sitor’s gaze w'ith an equally .searching 
look.: 

‘ I will be . fi'ank with you, Mr Wynyan,’ he 
said at last. ‘It is a secret power — a new in- 
vention.’ 

‘Whose, .siri’ 

‘That I am not prepared to sa.y, Mr Wynyan; 
and ii does not aifect our arrangement in the 
least.’ " 

‘1 lieg your pardon, .sir.’ 

‘ Very well then, I am speaking in confidence, 
to a man of liononr. I camiot tell y(,in whose 
invention it is, but the .right to use it — the 
secret of tlie invention — wa,s .sold to my govern- 
ment some little time back, and we are now 
waiting to carry it out.’ 

‘I thought so,’ .said Wyn 3 nin .sternly. ‘Are 
you aware, .sir', that your govenuucut lias cou- 
uive.vl a(. a theft ; tliat tire purchase of this 
seci'et was part of a ba.se, disgraceful, di.slionour- 
able action V 

vMr Wynyan!’ cried the Count, drawing 
himself up. 

‘Ye.s, sir; I am .speaking plainly, for I feel 
warmly on the subject. I .see now clearly 
enough that which my nature as tliat, of an 
honest man would not have insulted another 
- especially myr old employer’s friend and guest 
—by believing true.’ 

‘-Mr lYyuvan, what are you saying, .sirC 

‘Tlii;-.’ ci’ied Wyuya.n sternly, ‘that yum, .sir, 
liave taken advantage of your position a.s the 
trusted friend of .Hubert Dalton, to gain pu.s.ses- 
sio ',1 uf one of his iiuvt clu-ri.shed secrets.’ 

‘You are talking wildly, sir,’ cried the 
(loillit. 

‘Xo; ‘'filiiily and to the point. How you 
have worked I do not know. I cannot think 
that Boliert Dalton would have coiifkled iu 


— he would not, I am sure. There, has been 
some miserable uuderlianded .scheming, and. you 
must have been mining with a tool wliicli I 
suspect ; but as I caiuiot say for certain, 1 will 
be silent and make no furtlier charge.’ 

‘I am glad to liear it, Mr Wynyan,’ said the 
Count with dignity. ‘You have said enough.’ 

‘No, sir; not enough,’ cried Wynyan, ‘foi' I 
do charge you of having heen guilty of a piece 
of chicanery^ Tvliich ’ 

‘ Sir ! ’ cried the Count, ‘ I do not accept tliat 
I have done Lliis. If I had, i have been fight- 
ing a.,s in duty bound, in a patriotic way, 
for the good of my great country. As 
patriot 

‘Patriot!’ cried Wynyan, interm]iting in his 
turn. ‘ Sir, there is no word in our la 
more .scaiidalou.sly' abused than that word 
pati’iot. An adventurer lights at any co.sl to 
win pelf and success fur himself, and lie calls 
it patiiottsm. YT liaT'c .so-called 

patriots here, sir, lint none wlio have been 
guilty of a more .scoundrelly trick than yours 
in this theft.’ 

‘Mr ’Wyniyan!’ cried the Count, ‘in tn 
country'' this Avonld mean a meeting, po.ssiblyq 
sir, ymur death.’ 

‘ But in this country, sir, but for the 
that y'our qTosition screens ymti, ymur action 
would probably mean flie police and a visit to 
a court of justice.’ 

‘ I will not quarrel, sir,’ .said tlie Count 
sternly. 

‘Xo, we cannot quarrel,’ cried Wyniyan ; ‘but 
you .shall hear the truth. You may, or you 
may' not be aware that you liaA'e been tempt- 
ing me to carry out my uwn invention for die 
benefit of y^our people, and iu oppo.sition to niy 
own government, the rightful owners of the 
secret.’ 

‘Mr ’Wynyuin ! ’ 

‘Silence, .sir. You shall hear me uoav. Le 
me tell y'ou Avhat yom dishonest act-— youi* 
patriotism-entails. You will not AAdn me over 
to your .side, even if you have learned that I 
stand in a po,sitiou wliich made me likely to 
be tempted.’ 

‘ Pray', go on,’ .-laid the Count coldly. 

‘I intend to,, .sir, as a stubborn English niun 
should. Now li.stou. Vkui and ymurs will reap 
no advantage from you, ]mrcha.se— for •jiurcha'se 
it mu.st have been — for it is a secret, and there 
is only one man living who can carry out the 
plans to success.’ 

‘And you are that nuui,’ .said the Count 
an almost imperciqatible sneer. 

‘Yes, .sir; for years 1 lived in the iiiA'iu- 
tion of that motor, and 1 tell you the truth; 
I am the only' man who c;in carry it out 
success. La.stly, lei me tell you thih : our 
government has di.seovered by some uieans that 
die secret has been stolen. They muf-t know 
that it h.as been taken to 
they haA'e begun their 
in Avhicli they lau'e 
prepared to ausAver 
man, the repre.sentative of your 

The Count \wji« silnnt: 
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seeking to clear niy name. To-morrow I go 
btraiglii. to the government officials, and I tell 
tlieiii everything I know.’ 

‘To clear your good name?’ said the Count 
qxdcklv. 

‘ \T4.’ 

‘ \Mjalj then, if I play mv card as well, Mr 
' Wynyaii ■? > 

‘ This is England, sir. You cannot play 
Siiauish American tricks here without risking 
i>ur gallows,’ cried Wynyan proudly. 

‘ Assas-sination ? ’ said Endoza with a coii- 
leniptuous laugh. ‘Oh no, my^ dear .sir, I am 
a diplomat. I shall jilay a very different card, 
what you call the trump ace. Go and tell yaiur 
officials — you, tlie employe of Dalton’s ffrni, that 
I houglit the rights in the invention. I, the 
ficcixalitcd gentleman, will simjffy .say, yes, it 
is quite true ; I did buy' these plans— this 
i secret — for my country' in ignorance that there 
nais any tiling wrong, for the inventor offered 
them to me.’ 

‘Mr Dalton — the dead?’ cried Wynyan, 
staggered. 

‘ No, sir ; Mr Wynyan the quick ~I houglit 
them of ymu.’ 

There was a dead silence after this blow had 
been delivered. 

‘You cowardly liar!’ cried the young man 
at last. 

‘ Diplomacy, Mr Wynyan,’ said Endoza calmly. 
‘You have your reputation to save ; I have mine. 
Come, sir, we liave fenced enough. Had we 
not hettec sheatlie our swords, and become friends. 
I renew my offer to you, even to luy daughter’s 
hand.’: \ _ ‘ 

‘Sir,’ said Wynyuin bitterly, ‘you know our 
language thoroughly, but of the sturdy Eiiglisli 
eharacter you have much to learn. Englifsli 
credit stamls good the world round. W^e have 
e.xceptions, I own, hut we have .sucli a being 
in my country as an honest man.’ 

‘Stop one moment, Mr Wynyan. Do you 
mean you would say war.’ 

‘As you would .say, .sir,’ replied Wynyan, ‘to 
the knife.’ 

The next minute the Count wa,s .standing, 
witii hi.s brow knit in many creases, alone. 

‘ Yes,’ he said at last ; ‘ that will be the best. 
Cohl-hlooded dog!’ 

(To be conUmied.) 
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THE EISE AND FALL IjS^ PETEOLEUM. 
It has long been an axiom in commercial 
circle.? that, when trade was good, prices were 
high, and when trade was had, prices were low. 
Doubtless, one of the compensating benefits of 
had trade has been the low price of all neces- 
saries. Moreover, every one mast have noticed 
the strong tendency of every commodity to 
fall j improvements and increa.sed facilities in 
! ti'ansport from all parts of the world, combined 
j with cheapened production, have enormously 
1 lowered the value of everything compared with 
values ten years ago. Some articles indeed 
seemed to have no bottom ; their value fell 
below the actual cost of production. Peti’oleum 
has been- no exception to this rule, as it has 


been steadily falling in value for yeans. 'When 
thei-efore, this product some montlis ago siuh 
donly marked an extraordinary rise in value 
and continued within the space of a week tc 
double and Creble this rise, such an unprece- 
dented state of affair.? occasioned a wave of 
excitement in the mercantile world, and an 
immense amount of speculation as to its cause 
and effect. The probability of an oil famine 
became a seriou-s subject of discussion, and no 
wonder, wln^n it is considered that mineral oil 
i.s largely u.sed for illuminating purpo,ses, and 
required in almo.st every industry that can he 
named as an important constituent in lubricat- 
ing oils, and for other j^urposes too numerous 
to mention. On one British industry the effect, 
was immediate and most welcome. For some 
years pa.st the Scottish, mineral oil trade has 
been in a very languishing condition, and the 
relief has hut just come in time. 

No trade has had a more checkered career, 
01 - has oftener appeared on the point of 
extinction, but some ingenious discovery in, the 
utilisation of a by-product has always appeared 
to save it, and give it a new lease of life. 
Paraffin oil for burning was the original object 
of manufacture, but for many years tlie b}'- 
products have alone been earning a profit. The 
statement ea,rly in the year that the Standard 
Oil Company, which mainly controls the oil 
trade in America, had come to an arrangement: 
with, the Scotti.sh companies to, advance the 
price, would now appear to he part of a .scheme 
to anticipate the rise which the former saw 
was hound to take place, due to a cause which 
even it could not influence, namely, lessened 
production by the oil-wells, An agreement 
of the Standard Oil Company with the ]jro- 
prietoi's of the Eussian oil-fields, reported, 1ml 
subsequently denied, was regarded a.s: in . the 
same interest. 

The annual report of one of the principal 
Scottish oil companies says; ‘The po.sition and 
outlook of the trade are now inore favourable 
than they have been, for a lengthened, pjeriocl. 
An. agreement for tliree yeans has been con- 
cluded between the Standard Oil Company of 
America and the refining companie.s in Scot- 
land, by which the price.? of scale and candles 
liavu been advanced ; and, consequent upon the 
greatly diminished production of crude petro- 
leum, an increase has taken place in the prices 
of burning oil and kindred jiroduct.?.’ 

Though ail inconvenience to the consumer, 
a niodcr.itc rise in the price of miueral oil 
is of very little imporlancc compared with fx 
large permanent increase in price, wiiicli is a 
very serious contingency to have to face. It 
i.s the possibility of this which has agitated 
the public mind and rendered the situation 
interesting. From all accounts it appear,? 
certain that the Pennsylvania oil tcrritoi’y 
has become much less ])roductive than it 
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used to be. The explanation of the Stanclard 
Oil Company is to the effect that the con- 
sumption of petroleum is at least lOjOOO barrels 
a day in excess of the output. Now, in 
America, oil is sold in what are i^called Pipe- 
line Certificates, and while there used always 
to be outstanding certificates for 40,000,000 
barrels of oil, these have been reduced to about 

4.000. 000. An iiulepeiulent autliority sa 3 ’s that 
in the past two years the stock of oil has 
fallen off from 18,000,000 barrels to about 

4.500.000, and that at present oil production is 

5.000. 000 to 6,000,000 barrels a month, behind 
consuMiptiou ; so that it is plain that at the 
pi'csent rate, if no big oil strikes are made, 
it is only a question of time until the stock 
on hand in the United States is coirsumed. 
The Standard Oil Company is said to liave 
lately expended about 2,000,000 dollars for oil 
rights in Pennsylvania and AA^est Yirginia in 
anticipation of the scarcity. ‘ AATld-catting ’—that 
is, prospecting in territory not known to be oil- 
bearing — is immensely in favour, we are told, 
and it is , to be hoped will soon yield a 
plentiful result. 

Two years, previous to January 1895, the 
price of oil was fifty-three cents per barrel; in 
. January it had ri.sen, to one dollar, while le.ss 
than four months later it touclied two dollars. 

Owing to a peculiar policy of the American 
oil trade,, until recehtly the price of refined 
oil has, been lower than crude oil j but this 
condition has now e.xperieiiced a sharp reversal, 
and , during the first quarter of the , year, refined 
quality ' rose froiu §5.70 to .§7.10, wllile during 
tlie same period crude oil has advanced from 
si'-x to seven dollars. Petroleum statistics from 
other centres all tell tlie .same tale. 

Next to these oil-fields, one of: the mo.«t 
import;mt i.s that of Ohio. For illuminating 
purpose.5 this oil i.9 not nearly so suitable as 
that o,f Peuirsylvailia ; it resemble, s the Kiussiau 
oils in iliis respect, that there is a con.sklerable 
waste in refniing it, though some of the waste 
can be utili.sed for making lubricants and for 
fuel. Crude oil from the Ohio region is .said 
to yield only thirt 3 '--three per cent, of illumin- 
ating tiuid, as against nearly ninety per cent, 
from Pennsylvania ; but the Ohio refined oil is 
nearly us good as the Pennsylvanian. 

Natural^', the oil territory is being prospected 
to an extraordinary extent in the endeavour to 
increase production, while .something like one 
thousand five hundred new pipe-wells have been 
sunk, a number comstantly increasing. Oil-wells 
which had been abandoned as unprofitable have 
been reopened, and every means taken, .such as 
tlie explosion of dynamite in the sliafts, to 
.stimulate the iiow. 

The view that ha.s so far been here pre.sentecl 
is that a jiermauent rise in the value of this 
indispensable commodity has been established, 
but it i.s right to state tliat some people do not 
liqld^thi.s opinion; they consider that a eom- 
Ifinatitm of the interests controlling the supply 
is chiefly re.sponsible for the advance in petro- 
leum, and the .scare over for the time lieing, 
they are doing their best to tost the quc.stion, 


though time only can solve it. The highest; 
price paid for American refined .was 91x1. per 
gallon ; a month pi-oviou'-ly lhi,s had been oLd. ; 
ilussian oil, which had been less than 5d., went 
up to 9d. quite as rapidly. These values have 
not been sustained ; the trade held aloof, and 
the price of American oil wvent back to 7cl. 
p(3r gallon, and of Eussian to 6|(1. —about 2^(1. 
below the higlie.st recorded. In September the 
price both of American and of Enssian petroleum 
‘on the .spot’ was 5|d, 

Another feature of the situation to be con- 
sidered is, that in America the consumption of 
oil as a fuel and heat generator has been 
making great strides, and that, given a rea, son- 
able price, it posses-ses .some very great advaii- 
tage.s over otlier fuel. Its elllciency is specially 
great in heating furnaces, forges, puddling 
I'lirnacea, and in boilers of all kinds; and that 
the combu.stion i.s much more perfect than coal 
is shown by an almost tt>tal absence of smoke. 

Other applications are in glass-works, pot- 
teries, oven.s, dryersa, refu.se destructor.^, and 
many other indu.stries. Less attendance .is 
required, it is far more cleanly in the way of 
dust and dirt, and les,s expensive in the matter 
of repairs. As comp.ired with coal, about one 
hundred and ten gallons of crude oil will do 
the work of a ton of the best coal, and Ihei'e 
is no reason to think that finality has been 
reached iu this result. 

As is well known, one of the cause.? of the 
liitlierto cheap price of petroleum has been its 
.successful conveyance iu bulk by means of tank 
.steamers. One of the most conspicuously success- 
ful examples of the experiment of using petro- 
leum residuum as fuel in the furnaces of 
marine boilers has been a voyage of the s.s. 
Baku, Standard. This tank steamer had her 
furnaces altered, to enable them to burn 
licpiid fuel instead, of coal ; tlms adjusted, she. 
steameil from the Tyne to Philadelphia, meet- 
ing with, heavy weather all the way. Her con- 
.sumption of fuel is said to have been twenty 
toms of oil imstead of thirty ton.s of coal, and 
it is claimed that be.sides the advantage of 
ranch greater cleanliness, a considerable saving 
in space and cost of fuel was obtained. Prob- 
ably there is yet required a good deal of 
further information before an exact comparison 
can be made, but at any rate, here we have a 
case of a vessel that has steamed acro.s.s the 
Atlantic and back, using oil fuel only. The 
time taken on tlqs homeward nm ; ioL Avori- 
mouth, namely fourteen days,, is not unduly 
long for a small-powered” steamer iu bad 
weather. The substitution of . oil for coal in 
sleamship,s, if ever it came about, would be a 
wonderful improvement, and one that would 
confer untold benefits on marine firemen. But 
the applications of miuLivtl oil arc eiulle.ss in 
pos.sihility, provided it continue cheap enough. 

Allusion has been m.ade to tlie Eussian petro- 
leum trade; thi.? is of much later growth than 
the American. Ru-ssiau petroleum only began 
to enter the British market iu large quantities 
ton years ago. The oil-fields of Baku ai'o by 
far the most productive known, and .rinco 1883 
(practically, operations on any important scale 
only commenced in 1872) the production has 
umlergone enormous expamsion, rising from five 
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and a half million barrels in 1883 to over 
twenty million barrels in 1890. It has been 
stated on good authority that of the four 
Iniiidred wells open in the Baku fields in 1883, 
one has thrown up as much oil in one day 
as the whole of the twenty-five thousand 
oil-wells of America. In another case, over 
i'i 1,000 worth of oil has run to waste in 
one day from a .single well. There is there- 
fore good reason to believe that Ruissian oil 
can easily supply the deficiency caused by a 
considerable falling off in the supply of Ame- 
rican petroleum, although it must be borne in 
mind that Russian crude oil only yields thirty 
per cent, of refined, as against ninety per cent, 
in the case of America. Tlie Ilnssian trade is 
largely in the hands of Me.ssrs Nobel Brothers, 
who occup_y a position much in the same rela- 
tion to this industry as does the Standard Oil 
Company in America. That there are probably 
innnense undiscovered oil deposits in Siberia 
is partly confirmed by the recent discovery of 
naphtha .springs in the Transbaikal region. In 
the x\mur Valley, these promise so satisfactorily 
that a syndicate of Russian capitalists has been 
formed, and has applied for permission to the 
authorities to be allowed to exploit the terri- 
tory on a large scale. Oil- fields of some im- 
portance exist in Java and Sumatra, and there 
are .several Dutch companies established in 
these islands, which possess wells varying in 
depth from 75 to 1850 feet. Tlie Java petro- 
leum yields a large proportion of valuable by- 
products, such as lubricating oils ; the Sumatra 
oil produces more kero.seue and less paraffin. 

There are otlier petroleum fields in the east 
of Europe and in Asia, that of the Bolika dis- 
trict in Galicia yielding three hundred and fifty 
barrels ; of raw petroleum per day in 1883. 
Mineral wax is found at Boryslav, on the north 
slope of the Carpathians. The petroleum fields 
of Rouraania are hopeful. In Japan, the petro- 
leum fields were worked at one time, but 
latterly, owing to the competition of American 
oil, the industry is said to have been aban- 
doned. Whether the increased value of oil will 
now make it worth wliile to reopen and develop 
th<5se Japanese oil-fields is, however, a doubtful 
que.stion. One of the.se da 3 '.s, too, the virgin oil 
territfjry in Canada and India will be tapped, so 
that a deerea,sing supply from Penn.sylvania may 
be faced with .something like erpianimity. The 
petroleum basin of the Mackenzie River is 
reported as one of the richest in the world; 
hut its distance, four hundred miles north of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, has been against its 
exploitation hitherto. 

An extremely intere.stiug problem awaits us 
much nearer home, and that is, are there oil- 
fields in England ? Since petroleum has been 
found in man\' different strata, there is no 
a priori rea.'ion why it should not be found 
in England. Professor Bovei'tcm Redwood is 
sanguine on the point, and after having 
made aa exhaustive an investigation on the 
Ashwicic estate in Somersetshire as eircum- 
stances permitted, reports that appearances 
strongly favour the existence of petroleum in 
large depo-sits, and at any rate in quite sufficient 
.quantity to warrant provi.sional expenditure for 
boring. On the - recommendation of Professor 


Redwood and other scientific advice, dynamitt 
was used in the spring, with the result that 
the water came up thickly coated with oil. 
The _ official report is that the specimens of oil 
obtained wq,re transparent, of straw colour, 
exhibited practically no fluorescence, and had 
an odour resembling that of refined rather than 
crude oil. It had a specific gi’avity of 'SIG 
at 60° Fahrenheit, and a flashing-point of 175° 
Fahrenheit by the closed te.st. In other words, 
here is a high-class oil, which should require 
very little process of refining to render it able 
to compete with some of the best products in 
the market on terms of equality. 

From the foregoing, it is pretty apparent 
that we need not fear any oil famine in the 
near future. 


AN ADVENTUROUS WEE K. 

CHAPl'Ell IV. — CONCLUSION. 

It was noon when our flight ended in a gray, 
faded settlement, girdled by cliffs save where 
we laid come upon it, and where a narrow 
defile led from it down to the coast. The 
church-bell was jingling for some unapparent 
reason as we reached the dishevelled building 
itself. 

We were soon surrounded by the villager.?, 
agape for intelligence. They received the hews 
of the patriots’ reverse in silence — at least the 
men did; the women wept. 

Happily, tliere was an apothecary here. We 
conveyed Naylor to his house, prepared to hear 
the wonst, for the poor fellow’s face told its 
own tale. 

The man wore horn .spectacles that gave him 
au owl- like look. His tedious pedantry was 
also suggestive of the owl’s sham demeanour of 
exceeding wisdom. De Blessaut was worth two 
of him as a medical man. But neither of them, 
nor all the physician.? in the vvorld, could give 
Naylor his life-blood again. 

‘ Do stop them bothering about me, old 
fellow,’ he whispered at length. ‘I know I’m 
booked.’ 

I said what I could to persuade him to think 
otherwise, and told him we were within a mile 
or two of the port in Which the Panhellenion 
lay. 

‘Once we get you on board, you’ll do,’ I 
said, hoping against hope. 

Tlie mention of the steamer seemed to 
brighten him. 

‘Are^ you .sure you can get to lier'?’ he 
asked. 

The apoUiecar}^ laughed to .scorn the idea 
that one little defeat in the mountaims meant 
the collapse of the insurrection, xlecording to 
him, it was rather the very thing that was 
most wanted to make the Ghristians fight their 
bejit. No Turk would dare from tlie north to 
invade tlie southeim ravine.? of the I’lladara 
Vouua ; and that was the only direction open 
to them. . 
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‘Then there’s one thing you can do for me,’ his and the other leaders’ coming, tlie captain 
Naylor continued, speaking with more and of the Panlidhriion. could say nothing about 
more difficulty as the internal bleeding pro- his return (or attempted return, as _ might be) 
gre«sed. to the ^'Egean. He hud. already discin barked 

‘Wluitever it is, I’ll do it,’ I said. the cargo of arms, anununition, and _ provisions 

" Hy nolos -taki^ them with you.^ You ’ll be sent by the insurrectionary agi'nt.-5 in Athens, 
returning to England 1’ and had ballasted the boat in readiness for 

‘As soon as [ can — with you.’ his next trip at an hour or t%vo’s notic,e. 

He shook hi.s liead, smiling again. He knew He Elessant gut his letters, 
better than that. ‘ I. stay here,’ he repeated, when I asked him 

‘Made on the s])ot, you know, they have if they made liim alte.r his plans, ‘T am like 
value,’ he murmured. ‘You promise?’ le bon Nwiflor ; there is no one except la 'petits 

1 Udd him I would try to do., something to whom I report myself, and she will cxciwo.’ 
more arduous than that if he wished it. He was not to he dissuaded. It was the fucsi 

‘There’s nothing else,’ he replied. ‘I’m just defeat with which he had been associated in 
a straw in the wind ; no wife, Iirotlicr, sister, Crete, and his French l)lood thirsted to a\'enge 
or any one. Thank God for it, too!’ it. So he said, and his gallant looks bore out 

We could do uotliing but watch over him to his words. Tlie Sphakiots could have done 
the last, d’hei'c wciv momeuLs when T should j with a hundred men like him ; and sn, perliapis, 
have enjoyed the excitement of defending the I could Crete. 

apothecary’s liou.se agaiiist attack : this patient | A.s for me, I was very imcoiufoid-able. The 
wailing fur tlie cud of a bold, reckle.^.s life was ' old l)usinea.s in.^^tincl.-s were (idgotiiig; in me. I 
.so mi'jci'ablc. Hut no such chance olFerod. The [ was wronging my jairtncr and all who depended 
village wa.- '■(ill as the .grave, e.vcept ivhen the 1 on us by this mipa])plicalion of my Lime, lifni'e- 
craeked church-bell jarngled periodically, and I over (and cdiiell}'’, I daresay), I had liad quite 

that was worse than the brooding silence. enough of war, especially this guerilla ivar- 

Once he rallied He EIe.s.saat about his fare in the mountains. i\iy leg.s were stift’ as 

inadecpiacy as a prophet. an old man’s with their unwonted exercise. 

‘Oh, bu!., uioii. ch.iT ij/irron^’ retoiled tlie Tlie captain of the Punhilhnvioti eoidd .sjieak 
Frenchme!i, ‘who kuow.s ? I may follow yon a modei'atc amount of English, and \va.s (li.spo.se(! 
•soon. I .shall revenge you, for one thing. Give to be friendly, I wa.s, he .said, welcome to 
me a death like yours a thousand times .sooner sleep on the steamer, so that I might not miss 
than on my feather-bed iu Paris.’ the chance of getting to Greece, whenever that 

To which poor Naylor replied almo,st inaudibly, presented itself. But he warned me of the new 
with a painful attempt, to laugli ; ‘Bunkum, danger I was facing in thirs getting aboard a 
my dear fellow !’ vessel that would be blown to bits hy the first 

Toward-s eight o’clock he breathed his last, Turkish gunboat that got the opportunity. Of 
making me feel wretchedly alone. Though I this, how-ever, I took .small lieed. ]\lerely on 
Imd kmurn him but a few days, 1 had learned ! the balance of risks, Uie Paalu-ih'itinii. was Hie 
lu luve him a:-: a friend. Almo,-(, his last word.s j thing for me. And be.sicles, from the twinkle 
were an ill] unction to its not to bother oiir.selve.s in the captain’s eye, 1 .surmi.sed that the patriot 
with his body. Thtc Sphakia churchyard, he ship was not to be overtaken by any ordinary 
.said, wa.s good enougli for him, if it was good cruiser of tlie Sultau’.s fleet, 
enough for the Sphakiots. The rest of that ihiy was spent amid the 

.‘uid that v/as what we did with him the babble of the in.surgent.s. Do BUcssant and T 
following morning. There were graves ready both agreed that they were evi-n better at 
dug in the churchyard — ominous sign! — and talking than fighting. .But they need not have 
in one of them (which the , sun shone on more quarj-elled among theni.selve.s as they did. This 
than on the otheus) we laid him, in the presence .seemed to be the worst portent of all as to the 
of all the village, including , several other final issue of the revolt. 

patriot refugees from Thyatis’.s army. Thyatis was expected hourly, but he di(T nob 

What had become of the bulk of our fighting show until the next day. Then he appeared, 
friends we did not learn until that afternoon, haggard, fierce, with a bandaged arm, and a 
Tiien we. made our way to the coast and, under ‘ do-or-die ’ demeanour that was not encouraging, 
girhlance, .darted the trenumdous spurs of the | The Turks had so tar been content to eslablish 
.Madura V'ouua until we reached the snug | themselves securely iu two of the blockhuu.^es. 
crci-.k iu which the PiiakrUi’inoti lay like a nut Their aim, ho said, was to uct .some light 
iu its kerne,]. Here the cunfudou was bewilder- artillery up from the plain. Until tliat was 
iiig. ''j’he patriots made bright patches of colour <lone, they wmuid not venturo on aggres.sive 
in the cramped place, a, ml their chatter and movements to ihe suutli. 
declamations raised echoes for the nioiuitain So far well. 

wal].s to toy with and cast out (so one fancied) This news, and the kuowletlge that there 

almo.st to the lazy cruiser.s iu the ufilng. Some were still thousands of fighting Sphakiots 

tAVo hundred of tliem were believed to have left, re.stored the spdrits of tlie warriors by the 

been killed ; and, worse, still, the woiuuled had sea-board. IVliatever else [lad liappimed to 

had to bo left. Under the circumstauce.s, it Thyatis, he had not lo.st energy, and in a few 

.“Ci-med^ small comsolatiun that more AEo.sleins hours his inllueuce iiivigurateil the tom; of the 
Hiuu Ghri.'-tiaii.s had come to tlieir end in the place. The ./’rtw/odA'/uym’.'t cargo wa.s very ^ve^eome, 
ullray, _ ^ and the letters from Alliens ahoirt future 

Tliyati.s was not here when we arrived. But supplies were also favourablo, 
he wa.s looked for every moment. Pending As the upshot, it was decided that, weather 
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anil the situation of the cruisers permitting, 
the Fcmhellendon should be. off that night. Ami 
so I prepared to look my la.st at Crete — if not 
for ever, at least for a very long time. I had, 
of course, resisted Thyatis’s warm invitation to 
continue with him and hi.s men. Even for the 
mural encoiiragement’.s sake, I did not tliink it 
worth while to oliei’ myself as a sacrifice to 
the Sphakists, like poor Naylor. 

The cruiser.^ sonieliow seemed to have got an 
inkling of what Avas in the AA'ind. As the day 
Avaned they stood closer inshore than hitherto, 
ami, either for pastime or a menace, fired big 
guns huidvvard.s. Probably the Auctarious Moslem.s 
above had found a means of signalling tlidr 
news to them, and this had momentarily 
inspirited the lethargic admiral avIio aauis in 
cluu’ge of the blockade. 

‘It is nothing,’ said Thyatis, Avith a con- 
temptuous upheaval of his uostrik, Avlien I 
mentioned the firing, and hoped it did not 
imply increased vigilance. ‘We Avonld run 
under their noses, and they would not see us.’ 

But I AA'as not so sure. The highlander’s 
temperament Avas of too unreasonably sanguine 
a kind to fit Avell into Avhat I suppose I may 
call iny Britissli prudence. 

There Avas a young moon thi.s night. The 
thing Avas pretty to see, in combination Avith 
the silvery rippling and throbbing of the 
: Mediterranean and the .stupendous dark moun- 
tain Avail £i.t our back.s. But I Avould rather 
not have seen it. The young thing Avoukl 
grow in size and luminosity every day, and 
thus the loss of each opportunity of getting 
out of Crete Avould add to the probability of 
our not getting out of it at all. 

But such thoughts were not to be encouraged. 
The Fanhellenio-ii s furnace fires Avere already 
glowing, and Avhen the captain gave the Avord, 
it only remained for the engineers to let us 
luo.sc. EleA^eu o’clock Avas the time fnved for 
the .'^tart. Once again my pulse began to rise 
as this hour drcAV near. 

1 had but to shake hands with Thyatis and 
Do Ule.ssant and AA'ish them ‘ Godspeed ’ in their 
enterpi‘i.se.s. 

The foimier humiliated me by thanking me 
for what 1 had done for the cause ; he did it 
AvitU his old exuberance of speech and earnest- 
ness ; iind he ended by entreating ine to try 
to interest the British Govei'iimeut on the 
patriots’ behalf. I made iio I'asli promises. 

'■Adieu, inun ami, et bon voyage,’ said De 
Blussant, Avhen Ave had drunk to each other ; 
‘we shall meet in Paris some day, and you shall 
.see me ddcorc bj" the Cretan Republic.’ 

‘Yes,’ added d’hyatis, ‘that Avill he it — re- 
member. ’ 

i am still reiueinberiug. But there is no 
Cretan .Republic, and tlierefore no decoration 
fox' Gastoji de Blessant, whom be.sides I have 
not .seen .since, hie may be dead, like Naylor ; 
or he may be the sage, corpiilexxt father o’i' two 
well-grown children, and the Imshand of a dis- 
creet wife in the Chaxxssee il’Antiii or else- 
where, for all 1 kiioAv to the contrary. The 
■enthxtjfinsms of youth die Avitli one’s youth : 
very, propex-ly, no doubt. 

^Ve were fm the point of starting, when there 
Avas a cxw to slop. A little boat pushed off, 


Avith three men, in it and tAvo roAA^ers. Oui 
pas.seuger list Ava.s to be increased by the.se 
tliree. I watched them come aboard, and sud- 
denly my heart became agitated as I recognised 
the venerable beard of Nicolopoixlos. Yqs, it 
Avas he, nniitistakably. I Avent up to him, held 
out xny hand, and said I Avas glad to see him. 
But I Avas really nothing of the kind. It 
would have been very di,fferent had liis daughter 
been Avitli him. Alone, however, bound for 
Athens at such a time, and that beautiful girl 
left by herself in a land like Crete ! 

He said ..‘Good-evening ’ in Greek iiiechan- 
ieally, as he just touched my palm. 

The Fanhellmvion began to move. There 
Avere subdued shouts of goodwill toAAUxrds ns, 
as we stole darkly toAvards the rocky mouth 
of our haven. Not a light aauus allowed on 
board to give the least hint of ns to the cruisers. 

Nicolopoulos Ava.s about to lo.se himself in the 
throng on deck, when I chocked him. I aauis 
impre.ssed by a sort of hang-clog expi’ession on 
his face seen in tlie starlight. Also, I was sure 
he had not recogni.sed me. 

‘Eoigive me,’ I said, ‘but has anything 
happened P 

Noaa^ he seemed to realise that it Avas English, 
not Gi'eek, that was. spoken. He looked at me. 

I do not Avant to see a look like that again on 
any man’s face. 

‘ Oh,’ he said hesitatingly, with a bitter smile, 

‘ it is you, Mr Graham. So Ave ai'e to be fellow- 
passengers ! It is Avelh’ 

‘What is wrong?’ I lU'ged. ‘Is anything th& 
matter?’ 

‘The matter! Y^es, much, sir. They have 
taken my daughter from me. She is condemned, , 
She is a leper, like her mother. , Gracious 
Heaven! I kncAV it Avas in her ; but I loA^ed 
her so much. The demons ! It is because 
I hate the Government. That is, what is 
the matter, Mr Graham. I Avish , to see the 
captain.’ 

Helena a leper, and cast out into that settle- 
ment of pitiable misery, that place of howor I 
Nicolopoulos’s words .seemed to bhust xne as hci', 
seizure must have blasted him. I sat on a heap 
of rope, and could think of nothing else as we 
sped raindly along, hugging the shore, Avitli 
hardly a Avhisper on board, 

I did not go to bed that night. SomehoAAg 
too, 1 did not feel a.s glad as 1 ought to have 
felt Avlien the captain came among us and told 
me, as Avell as the rest, that ihc Avorst i-i.sks 
Avere over. It must have been two o’clock in 
the morning then. 

With Nicolopoulo.s I did not exchange aniffher 
word. What could 1 .say?. But I felt. for him, 
deeply, unforgetablAv 

We ivacljcd Athens in the cA’ening, and all 
Avas Avell. A week later 1 Ava.s in J.undon, 
considerably bi’owiicr than Aviicn 1 luu! left 
Victoria Station some live Aveeks earliei', and 
considerably more experienced. 

A few dried rosc-loavcs ai'(-, xiuav all the vis- 
ible remembrances 1 pos.se.s.s of my .stirring 
1 week in beautiful, and still unhappy, Ch-ete. 

1 1 fulfilled poor Nayloi'’,'5 reipiest. Hi.s ‘copy’ 

Avas printed and xnail ; but it would have been 
better appreciated if the readers could have 
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known liim as I liad. A.fter all, perbaps, be 
was not greatly to be pitied. lie might have 
died in a worse cause than that of ^ Cretan 
freedom ; hit in front, too. 


THE MORTH: 

S C I E N C B A N D A E T S. 

The annual meeting of the British Association 
has alway.s Leon looked h.u'ward to with inter- 
est, not only by those who take part in its 
] ‘roceediug's, hut hy the geneial ‘’public who 
like to have this jieriudical rej.tort of the world’s 
j)rogre.s.s in the held of scientilie knowledge, 
kerh.aps tliese meetings are not regarded in 
quite the same light as they were a few years 
ago, for now the proceedings are to a great 
extent anticij)ated by statements in the technical 
press, and even in tlie general newspapers. For 
a scientifhi man admits every one to his eonti- 
denct,', and no maitm' what the importance of a 
discovery may he, it is given as freely and 
quickly to the world as if it were a mere piece 
of gossip. In niatters of first importance, the 
British Association is also anticipated by the 
learned .societies before which x>aper.s are read, 
wliieh, so to .s|:)eak, take all the cream. Still 
the Ai3.soeiation does itseful work, and provides 
an annual outing for a nuniher of ladies and 
gentlemen who are intei'ested in its proceedings. 
More than this, it .spends about £100U annu- 
ally in the gre.at caitse of original reseui'ch, and 
bus put away a hnmlsome re.serve fund in ca.se 
of need. . 

The Asiiociatiou met ihi.s year at Ipswich for 
l.he .seeojid time, after an inter\'al f>f forty -four 
rejins. It is noteworthy that fhe formci' 
ucc.!Hi(.(ii the. me-eting nitmhered amongst, its 
metiiher.s Tyndall, JTu.xlev, Murchison, Uweii, 
iiiid Nasmytli, lK‘siiie.s otliiw name.s which liavi! 
hi-coiiie humnt.s. Jp.swich law .since the year 
1S51 nearly doubled its jjopuhition, and natur- 
ally, whim Bir Douglas (Jalton took the cliair 
tile- othm- day its pre.si(leuL, he a(ldre.sseil a far 
larg(‘i' audience than did Sir (leorge Airy on 
the prf'viuus occasion. The subjects dealt with 
were of tin.* Jiio.st varied imture, and, geimrally 
speaking, the meeting of tlie British A.ss(jciation 
tlris year lia.s been a siicce.s.s. 

The subject of inotor-pro])elled carriage.^ (.see 
Vhaiahen’s Jounail, Ro. 010, Sept. 7, 'Ibh.'j) is 
jufst tiow exciting great intere.st, and there is 
little doubt that a new and im[)ortant industry 
i.« .springing uj) in their manufacture. Sir 
David Salomons, who is a skilled electrician, 
has recently been duscrihing in glowing terms 
the, diifcreiit vehicles of thi.s tyjie which he had 
h.'ul an opportunity of examining hi Pari.s. 
One*, of them was a tricycle dri\'en hy a, tiny 
petroleum motor, weighing ninety pounds, and 
co.sting RriS. ‘ In onier,’ he .says, ‘ to .set the 
machine in motion, the rider mounts, turns a 
iaip to admit the ].>etroleum, wdiich at the .same 
time turtw on the electriii current (this i,s tu 
furni.sh the .spark to ignite the petroleum 
vapour ) ; he then propels the tricycle with luls 
fciu in the usual mamier, until he find-s tha,t. 
the motor is working. Another handle releasi..s 
I the treadlas, aiid tlie trieyede is then in full 


swing. On inountiiig a hill, the rider can assist 
the speed by gearing up the pedals again, and 
irsing the feet, tlins .adding the animal to the 
engine power.’ There, are also being con- 
•stfucted a chaise, Victoria, phaeton, &c., at 
price.s varying from £350 to £50Q. Nor must 
we omit to mention the ‘ steam-]ior,se ’ which 
can be joined to an orclinaiy carriage instead of 
hone and niu.scle. 

Mr G. J. Symous, F.R.S., tlie celelirated 
meteorologi.st, has lately been ‘interviewed,’ and 
as a result, some very intere.sting particulars 
relative to lu,s work have found tlieir way into 
p>rint. Mr Symons describe.s himself a.s a col- 
lec1:ar and comp'iler of the ob.servation.s of other, s, 
for he i.s in corre,s]:)ondence with no fewer than 
tlirec thousand voluntary workers .scattered 
over the ’United Kingdom, who tvansniit to 
him at regular intervals records of rainfall iii 
tlieir jiartieular localities, Tliese record,? are t.>f 
the greate.st value, for the whole science of 
hydrology depends upon tliexn. O.ur supply of 
water, the first requisite of existence, depeinls 
upon the rainfall, for rivei’s and springs are 
fed from the clouds. When any question thei-e- 
fore ari.ses relative to water .supply, the recorvls 
furnished by Mr Symons through his three 
tliousand coadjutors to the meteorological oJiicc 
are first of all consulted. The daily; reading 
of the rain-gauge found in the grounds of iii;my 
a country -house and rectory tlii'ongh the king- 
dom is cousidered a, pleasant duty, and i.s 
none the l(.‘.s.s \';iluuble l.)ecause voluntarily per- 
formed. 

The railway companies h.-ive lately once more 
proved their ability to cover the distance be- 
tween London and Aberdeen in a remarkably 
.short time, but all will fed relieved th;it the 
‘rjice, to the North ’ has been a .mere clenionstra- 
tiou of what steam on good roads can do. 
’Prudent people consider the oxcc.ssive pace 
.attained to he umsafe, and many isxperieucp 
Kumething akin to .sea-sii‘kue.s.s as a result of 
the excessive vibration. Trains luu'e since been 
run fi'um London to (’jarlisle, a distance of 
three hundred miles, without, a single stu]), and 
■wilhoLit any undue lieatiug of the bearing.?. 
This i,s a remarkable achievement. The uioisf. 
n.sL-ful outcome of these tvouderfuL exdiibitions 
of jiorver on the part of oui' northern i-aihvays 
W'ill pi'obubly prove to be tlie, attention which 
they have directed to the .shortcoming.® of some 
of the other Ihuxs. Two of the southern raii- 
tvay.s have become quite notorious for tlieir 
bad service, ill-equipped train.?, and constant 
want, of punctualit.y, and it is dillicult to under- 
stand flow this lamentable state of things is 
allowed to go on year after year without any 
! apparent att,empt at amelioration. 

[ Borne very line photograjdis of the moon hax'e 
lately been exhibited Iw MM. Laiwv and P. 
j Prui.soux at the Academy of Science.?, Paris. 

[ The negative.? have been eularged, and copies 
have ]»een .sent to all the jn'incipal societies. 
These enlarged pictuiv.? ofier great facilities in 
the study of the inounis surface, for every 
deiail i.s .diowu with W'underful clearness. Each 
picture eiuln‘ace,s a great expanse of surface, 
and it is believed that by their heljx many mi- 
dticided points with regard to our satellite may 
be cleared up. The autiions of these jdctiues 
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liiive givmi. In 1,lie Academy some of tlie results 
ill -whicli they have arrivcti after studying them. 
'J’hey iigree. udlh Lajdiice’s themy in belicA’ing 
thiit the great rellectivft power (ti' tlie moon is 
due to its crust being of solid niiitter, similar 
to our volcanic rocks. And they thou proceed 
to theorise u]icm the origin of the craters ;uk1 
Vidleys seen on its surface, suggesting liypothe.ses 
Avhicii will no doubt be coute.sted, but which 
show that, the plmtogiaphs have raised many 
important fpiestioiis with regard to our nearest 
neighbour in space. 

idm Isle of Man now possesses a mountain 
electric railway, Avhich runs from Laxey, where, 
the famous gigiinlic Avater-wheel is found, to 
the .summit of Suaefell, a distance of nearly 
five nu}e.s. The gauge of the railway is three 
feet six inches, and hetween tiro rails there is 
a central one Avhich is ela.sped by doulile Avheels 
attached to the hogu;.s of the cars. The over- 
head wire systeiu ha.s heeu adopted, and tire 
current is geuevated hy four Lancashire boilers 
of one hundred and fifty horse-poAA'er each, 
five horizontal engines of over one hiindi-ed 
hoi'se-poAver each, and five poAverful dynamos of 
the Mather and Platt type. The poAver 
exerted is sufficient to Avovk three or more 
cars, each loaded Avil,h forty-eight passengei's, 
tile speed being about eight miles per hour, 
''i'be raihvay has a remarkably even gradient 
throughout its length. 

It Awmld seem that light raihwiys Avorked hy 
electricity have a very great future before 
them in opening up districts Avhich at pre.sent 
are cut off from our great trunk lines. For a 
long time such a raihvay has been projected 
between Derby and Ashbourne, in order to 
provide an outlet for dairy and agricultural 
produce from some of the richest milk-produc- 
ing districts in Derhysliire. Such a railway, too, 
would doubtle.ss be largely patrorrised by tourists 
to the famous Peak scenery. This scheme has 
lately crystallised into a proposal that the rail- 
Avay idiould be of the electric type, Tire co.st 
of an ordinary railway worked by steam Avas 
estimated at from .-£30,000 to £50,000 jrer mile. 
An eleetaic railway is of course. A'ery much 
cheaper than that, and the cost of running per 
car mile is 4'06d., as against H'fiTd. by .steam. 
.It is jn'opu.Hrd that the Hue should run hy the 
side of the existing road between the tAvu places, 
and that in the villages it shonkl take, the, 
centi'c of the, roadway. There Avould he fixed 
sto])ping-plaees, but the cars cmdd stop any- 
Avhere to take up or set down pas,seiigers. It 
is estimated that the total cost of the lino, 
AViHild be £G2,300, and that the pu.sst-nger traffic 
alone would reali.se .-£7500 per annum, to .say 
nothing of the, agricultirral produce, for the 
conveyance of AA'hich the railAvay i.s primarily 
intencled. 

A most interesting' letter on the effects of 
lightning has been .sent to the Times by Mr 
fi'omliuson, F.R.S., aa’Iio giA’-es in it the early 
hi.stctry of lightning-conductors. Architects 
believed that they did harm by attracting the 
lightning, and the Admiralty seems to haAm 
shared a shuilnr belief. In 1841 Sir John 
Rennie was employed hy the Admiralty to 
build two Adetuailiiig-houses at DeA''on]>ort, and 
each u[ these had a tall clumney — one being 


protected Avith a liglitning-cuinlnctoi', and tlie 
other left bare. Rennie called on SnoAV Harris 
— the great advocate for l.lu; a]iplicatiou of con- 
ductors to .ships — and most indignaully ])oiiited 
out that the, charge for conductors for the 
chimneys haa bemi struck out of the estiiuales. 
Harris .said, ‘ Well, never mind, nature, Avill 
avenge us.’ And the Avords came true, for 
shortly aftevAvards a bifurcated stroke of light- 
ning fell on the tAVO victualling-houses ; the, 
protected buildings suHcriug no injury, Avhile. 
the unprotected chimney Avas torn open, with 
other damage to the Imilding. The accident 
made liMituing-condnctors popular. Harris Avas 
knighted, received a civil li.sl, jiension of £200 
per annmn, and a sum of £6000 in addition. 

A ncAV road .skate has recentl}- formed fhe 
.subject of a demonstration at Chltic Park, 
IJlasgoAv, upon AA'liicli occasion James Smart, tlie 
champion, and tAvo other AA'ell-knoAvn skaters 
gave the invention a thorough trial on the 
cement cycling track. IVo miles AA'ere covered 
by Smart in seven minutes, and bis action, 
which is nuu'.h the, same as Avhon skating on 
ieo, Avas much admired. The neAV skate, is eigh- 
teen inches in length, and it runs on tAVo 
ruhher-tvrcd Avheel)^, one behind the foot and 
the other in front. It is patented hy ilossrs 
Anderson & Son of Fdinbni'gli. 

At the antumn meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, a numhor of papers Avere read, 
most of them, from their tedmical character, 
being interesting only to those immediately 
concerned. Mr Wiggin’s paper, hoAA'ever, in 
which he took for his subject the adA’autuges 
of the comparatively neAV and remarkaljle alloy 
known as nickel steel, has a much Avidor 
interest, for it deals Avith a subject of great 
importance to the community at large. .He 
opened his paper by ]K>inting out the long- 
continued ojiposition Avhich AA'as made to the 
introduction of steel, Avhich only ceased Avheu 
improvements Avere introduceil into the manu- 
facture of mild steel, ami greater uniformity avus 
. secureil. In the .same Avay that steel had .super- 
seded the ii.se of Avrouglit ir(;n, he bidieA'cd 
nickel .steel Avonld grafliially take the place of 
ordinary sb-el. Kickel steel AAva.s now being 
produced Aviili a tensile strength fully 30 ])er cent. 
higher than ordinary steel, and an elastic limit 
at least 75 per cent, higher. Tlie alloy possessed 
remarkable uniformity, the nickel being evenly 
distributed throughout the ingot ; and for 
structural purposes, as Avell as for boilers, .shi]>s, 
and artillery, it Avas unequalled. A terrilily 
.severe test to Avbicli this alloy was ])Ut at the 
ordnance Avorks, SAveden, Avell demonstrated, its 
marvellous .strength. In a ea.st nickel-sieel gun 
tube wa.s placed a cast-iron .shell clnu'ged AAitli 
picric acid. Tliis .diell was exploded in t.he 
tube, the only result upon the tube being that 
it AA^as ex]jnnded (J‘07 iiiche.s. A .second exjfio- 
sion of the same kind, in the .same tube, had 
no further elfect upon it. Successful results had 
also been recorded Avith the. use of nickel-.steel 
armour-iilates for ships. This new ailuy is 
being much emjiloyed in the [Hiited States, as 
AA'ell as in Germany, France, and Rmsia, ami it 
is a matter for surpri.se. that it has mfi, made. a,s 
forward a progress in our own country. 

Mo.st of us liave long regarded our .“vsiein of 
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trial ))}■ jury as an almost perfect metliod of 
obtaining even-lianded .justice, for tlie men on 
the jury are chosen hapi-hazard, and any one 
of tiiem who from any circnmstance may be 
siispected of having a leaning towai'ds the 
prisoner or prosecutor, is at oncTt dis(p.ialiiied 
from service. It is therefore with uncomfortable 
feeling.s tliat we read tlie results of .some in- 
ve.stigations into tlie psychology of jurymen 
whicii Dr T. D. Crotliers lias recently brought 
liei'ore the notice of the Medico-legal Society 
of America. The bad air, the cramped piositiou, 
and the hiu-ried meals to which .^ui'ymen ai-e, 
as a rule, .sulijected ali'ect them in a maihed 
degree, in addition, to this there is a^ brain 
fatigue in following a tangled .skein of evidence 
in a pu'otracted or complii.'ated case, which would 
be in itself enough to upiset a rational being ; 
and owing to the.se cau.ses some jurymen will 
get vindictive, some carele,s,s, and .some ready to 
agree (o anything. iShonld a juryman be 
already the victim of dy.spepsia, or sulfering 
from any nervmi'i conpilaint, he is more jnnver- 
fully atl'ectecl still ; and we fear that tliere is a 
great deal of truth in Dr Crothers’s a.ssertiou 
that ‘the p.sychology of a jury on a long trial 
furni.she.s a ivinge of facts which, when once 
nnderstood, might make it po.s.^il)lo to predict 
a verdict with great certainty, no matter what 
the evidence.’ 

Dr .Schweinfurth pleads for le.-s vandalism in 
Egyptian excavations. He complains that while 
the .searcher, s are attracted by evei'ytliing in 
the .diape of an inscription, statuettes, picture.'!, 
papyru."! rolls, and .scarabs, organic maXerials 
are lorst, and often ruthlessly trodden under 
foot. He tells n.s tlnal. thi.« ignoj-aiit and con- 
temptnou.s de.'-truction of materials of hot.an- 
ical iind zoologii^al inve,st igation is depriving 
sliidenls of the means of .solving impcnfant 
problimis. An exact study of the bones of 
dume.'-l.ic animaks, as Avell as tlnwi of the cha,se, 
should have been .esjiecially inviting, as it would 
liave l.ieen i:)os.slble to fix the order of a];)]:»ear- 
ance of each kinii by means of chronologically 
ostahli.died fimls. An exaniinat ioii of the vege- 
talile remains, originally jilaced in the tomb.s a,s 
o!', brings to the dead, or in the form of gar- 
lands of {h)wer.s, wi)uld also lead to invaluable 
results. Ai -[iresent, explorers neglect these 
things aliogflher, and l)r Schweinfurth does 
useful work in calling attention to the subject. 


ECNGA’S KEVENGE. 

By Mr.s Pkask Penny. 

It was Hellaiiiahi vveddhig day. The tom-toms 
were- driimmiiig and the panpipo,.s were wailing 
their strange mndc Ihrongii the Hindu Aullage. 
The naiitcli-gii'l from the te.mple was there, and 
at intervals her voice was heard in wedding- 
.song. HelJama rvas a proud and happy girl, 
although she looked so shy. When ad(lres.sed, 
she dropped her chin upon her breast in decorous 
ami speecliless modesty, which was f|uite l^he 
right and ])roper thing for a Hindu maidcjf^tn 
do. Ail tlie .same there were moments wlien 
.she .stole a ])eep at the handsome Poroo so 
gaily decked out with Avreaths of ja.'^miii and 


' oleander. The marriage eereiiumiis. had been 
j completed, with all their rites of lire and oil 
I and sugar-candy — a strange mixtiii'e, of tlie 
[ mysterious and tlie childish — and Aellunia was 
j to be, conducted to her hnshaiul’s house. 

Peroo \va.s a conjurer by profe.s.-ion. It liad 
I been lii.s father’.s and bi.s grand fa tier’s before 
I him for many generations, and he was reckondl 
J a prince aniong.st his ])eople, for he liad re.'.tored 
i to the tribe the art of suspended aniniatioii. 
{ This Ava.s lii.s .story. 

I ]\lanA' yeans ago his great-grandfather bad 
I made a reputation Avhich still survived in the 
I village, though the old man had been dead 
j many yearis. The tale Avas still told in the 
: place, of liow tlie old Peroo — they all bore the 
same name — had been buried alive before some 
'■ great Engli.sh ,Sa]nb.s; Iioav rice liad been planted 
1 above his graA'e and had blo.s.soined into ear 
and yidloAved to harvest; Iioav it bad been cut ; 
i and then only had the grave been opened. 
1 The opening took place liefore the English 
gentlemen, and— so it was reported and unliesitat- 
ingly believed by the villagers — Peroo Avas found 
' alive. It nas a great ti'inmpb for the tribe, and 
brought them niiudi Avealth. People from all parts 
came to .see the wonder, and to bring otfering.s to 
one who Avas so favoured by the god.s. Time 
joassed, and Peroo became an old man ; the trick 
Avas beyond his powers, aiid lie began to think of 
passing hi.s mantle on lo the shoulder, « of olheis. 
Jlitt lieredity bud something to do Avitli it ; 
and, alas that it .slionld he so ! none other of 
i the tribe AV;is found to he so gifted. Tliey 
brought liiin strong young men, handsome boys 
and fme babies ; he prepared them and made 
^ the necessary passes, but witboiit result. Great 
Ava,s the consternation and grief a.s year after 
j year Avent by and no one Avas found to perform 
! the miraculous feat. One day, Avhen the old 
I man’s son and grandson Avere nh.sent on one of 
I their long itinerating nainds, ]iei-formi7ig their 
tricks and gatherin<g rupee.s from town to town, 
I a girl of sixteen came .screaming into bis room. 
She Avas the. Avife of lii.s grandson. ‘My .sou is 
dead! Still and cold I found him in his little 
bed. Come and see.’ 

Old Peroo hobbled oil to the Avomen’s side 
of the house. Tlie Avomen liad already begun 
their Aveeping and mmirning. He tlirmst them 
all a.side Avith .small ceremony and Lent oAmr 
the boy. As he examined him, a siuldeu light 
.sprang into the old man’s eye. He .stood up 
and clasped his luuuLs as he cried: ‘The gift! 
the gift ! ’ 

Then passing his hands OA’cr the body, the 
rigiilness disappeared ; under his touch the 
child heaved a deep sigh, dreAv in his breath, 
and opened hi.s eyes. The Avoineu stooil look- 
ing on in uAve and Avonder, and one old crone, 
Avho remembered Peroo’.s performances in his 
young tlays, took up the joyful ciy, and .sped 
through the village to tell it. .Peroo ordered 
.some food to be brought. When the child had 
been fed, he sent UAvay the Avomeii; live minutes 
later he Avas leaning over the rigid form once 
more. Yes, it was true ; power had be.en re- 
stored to the family once more, and his old 
eyes had lived to see it. He sat by the char- 
poy on which the uncon.scious boy lay, and 
Avatched him for the space of an hour': then 
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the Queen’s name. It liad come to his worship- 
ful ears that Peroo could perform that most 
wonderful feat of being buried alive, and he 
would see it. He could honour Ids poor village 
with his presence, if he would consent to per- 
form before Hum. Peroo signified his wild ng- 
ne,ss to accede to the Commissioner’s request, 
after receiving a hint as to the remunera- 
tion. 

The wedding festivities proceeded with even 
greater zest and spirit than before. This was 
good news ; and the profits of the show would 
I)ay for .all tlie wedding expenses, which, as 
nsmd, were “large in proportion to tlie means 
of the faniil)!'. There was one person, liow- 
evei*, who did not join in the general rejoic- 
ing, and that was Nellama, She was proud 
enough of her handsome husband ; and she 
meant to sing his praises loudly every morn- 
ing, when she rvent to the well with the 
other women to draw water for the house. 
But in her secret heart slie feared Ruuga's 
jealousy. The man had taken his jilting with 
a bad grace; he had not been treated well 
over the matter of the wedding, althoiigh 
Nellama’s father was quite justified in giving 
his daughter, according to their custom, to the 
richer suitor. Moreover, he -was consumed with 
envy over his rival’s professional success. He 
considered that the precious gift should by 
right liave been his, he being Peroo’s senior 
by two or three years, and he imagined 
tliat he had in some way been deprived of 
his birihriglit the yoiuiger man. If Peroo 
were removed, it might come to him. He had 
let drop sentiments of this kind in Nellama’s 
hearing in days gone by, and they returned 
upon her with force, now that Peroo had 
grown so dear. Indian women love passion- 
titely, and their instincts teach them to guard 
vigilantly and look with suspicion on their 
enemies. Bnnga ivas an enemy, and the beau- 
tiful girl trembled for lier prosperous husband 
as his success increased. 

‘I W'ill w’atch him like a mother,’: she whis- 
pered to herself, as slie crept awajr from Ids 
sleeping form that wedding iiiglit, and laid 
herself before the door like a faitliful hound. 
‘No hand but mine shall prepare his food ; no 
foot shall cross the threshold of his sleeping 
room except over my body.’ 

Four da3’'s later the chuprassee in his gor- 
geous coat and turban appeared again in the 
village. He was more important than ever, 
and made almost a royal progress to Peroo’s 
house, attended by a crowd of admiring vil- 
lagers. 

‘He hade me say that he w'ould be here at 
four o’clock,’ was tlie message from his Excel- 
lency. . All was iiowM*ead,y. The news spread 
through the village rapidly, reaching the out- 
lying hamlets by noon, and a steadA' flow 
of visitors set in for the two liours preced- 
ing the perfprmauce. At eleven the grave 
was finished, and the men relumed to tbeir 
houses for dinner— a meal of curry and rice. 
Nellama hud evei'ything ready for her Peroo. 
She had taken infiiaie pains in the prepara- 
tion of his ki-t meal ; and she was more 
than rewarded for her troulile by' the evident 
approval and pleasure written on his face, 


he recalled him to life. The little lad sat up 
and rubbed bis eyes. 

‘ I have had dreams, grandfather ; I dreamt 
that I was a bird on a clilf, and I saw' myself 
.sleeping below'; you Avatched by my' .side, eA'eu 
as you are watching now.’ 

Tlio old man siniled ; he liad not forgotten 
his oAvn dreams. When the t\A'o men came back 
they AA'ere told the great news. Old Peroo had. 
a long iutervieAV AA'ith his son and grandson, 
and lie shoAved them many strange things. He 
gfiA’e minute directions hoAV the ears and nostrils 
Avere to be stopped Avitli clay ; hoAV the body 
AA'as to be clotlied ; how' the restorative passes 
Avere to be made. He told them about tlie 
tomb for incarceration, and the care that must 
be observed in its preparation ; failure in this 
respec.t might cost the performer his life. Tlien 
the old man took to his bed ; there Avas nothing 
more to live for; he had laid Ins mantle on 
the .shoulders of another, and the honour of the 
family' w'as preserved. The next morning they 
found him dead. 

The younger Peroo grew up to strong and 
lusty' manhood, and on this important day, 

. Avlien the Avhole village Avas rejoicing, he Avas 
taking to himself a Avife, the sAi'eet and gentle 
Nellama, as good and obedient a girl as ever 
breathed. Who shall say that there is no love 
among.-t these Hindu maids? It is only' the 
highest castes that are r/o/iha, or hidden, 
Nellama’s family, though Avealthy, aa'us not of 
high caste, and she had never been doomed to 
a life behind the curtain. Slie and her ,coni- 
..panions had run about the village as children, 
and from bubydiood she had knoAvn Peroo. 
When her parents had betrothed her to him, 
both he and she had alloAved their thoughts to 
tlw'tiil : on each other, and mutual hwe : had 
.sprung up Avith tropical rapidity. The young 
people AA'ere not allow'ed the liberty permitted 
■ to English lads and lasses in their courting ; 
but these A'cry restraints only' served, likti 
the blast on the fire, to fan 'the flame the 
brighter. 

^ . N^^ and cousins stood 

around her as she awaited the e.scort Avliich AA'as 
to talce her to the house of the hridegroom. 

‘Lucky girl!’ exclaimed a y'oung matron 
still in her teens. ‘ Peroo has plenty of fine 
jewels to hang round your neck ; and his house 
is full of brass and copper pots.’ 

‘But Avhat says Rnnga? Look at his scoavI- 
ing face! It is ugly Avith disappointment and 
anger,’ said another girl. • 

Nellama gave a little shxA'er of fear at the 
mention of the discai'ded suitor’s name. She 
Inul had nothing to do Avitli his rejection ; 
Hindu maidens are the last people to be con- 
suUecl in such matters, even though they have 
to play the important part of bride. 

‘Ah, Nellama! The bridegroom is coming 
to carry his bride to his house ! ’ cried the girls 
ill the greattst excitement. 

As tije procession appro<ached the house, it 
AVI 13 met by an official in gorgeous dress, scarlet 
coat, and turban of Avhite and gold. He Avas 
only a servant, but tlic glory of liis niasler’.s 
office' Avas I’diected in the magnificent person of 
the man. He AA'as the chuprassee of the English 
Government agent Avho ruled the province in 
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a.s she placed the dish of white rice and 
the basin of savoniy curry before him witli 
the little brass bowLs of various claitneys he 
h;nred so well. Hindu women do not dine 
with their husbands, and Nellama had no 
appetite for the portion of food ^die liad put 
a-side for herself. Her mind was too uneasy 
about Iier husband. Drawing her cloth over 
tier liead, .she slipped out int:o the field, 
intending to run across and have one more 
look at the grave, now that the workmen 
had all departed, and before the sightseers 
began to arrive. As .she passed ^biehiud tlie 
cactus hedg(3 tliat divided her little pumpkin 
garden from the field, she caught sight of 
a form stealing away from the grave. . .Ele 
turned liis lieful and looked at her, a, ml .she 
shuddered, for there was an evil smile upon 
Runga's face as his eyes met hers. What 
could he have been about ? 

‘I will sift his villainy to the very bottom!’ 
she said, as she hurried towards the spot. 

‘ Nothing shall e.seape my eye. 1 will look into 
every nook ami cranny to see that the Avicked 
Rnnga has not put any cunning and deadly 
poison to destroj’- the life of iny husbantl. 
.Ail, if I can only catch him in his wicked- 
ne.«s, I will appeal to the Commis.sioner him- 
self to have him punished.’ 

Nellaina found nothing but bare walls smooth 
with freshly plastered mortar. The little room 
was like a box, and perfectly empty. There 
could be: no room for villainy there, surely, 
with the midday sun shining down into its 
moderate depth, illuminating every inch of 
space. Her fears snb.^ided, and she sat down 
by the vault determined not to leave it again 
till Peroo’s father arrived. She saw her hus- 
band come out of his lion.se and look round 
for lier. But slie knew that he did not want 
her ; it is not the thing for a Hindu to be 
seen chatting witli liis wife in broa<.l daylight. 
So she sat there, patiently keeping guard till 
the appointed hour. 

The crowd gathered during the afternoon, 
and after looking at the grave, the people sat 
down to chut and ivatch for the proce3.sioii. It 
came from the village with the usual ac- 
compauirneiit of tom-toms and liorns, and with 
apparently the whole village in its wake. It 
was one of those tropical scenes of colour and 
light which it is impossible to place upon 
canvas. The centre figure was that of Peroo, 
dressed in white and gold, and adorned with 
garlands of oleander iiowers. He Avas carried 
on the .shoulders of his trihcsnieu and brother 
coiijurer.s. 'I'lio E'ouiniis.sioner and his frieiuhs 
ycalked aiijirt with a look of amusement and 
interest on their face.s. When they reached the 
grave they were invited to exa,iuine anything 
they plea.-;ed. This they diii, and in no cursory 
manner, for it Avas a scientific experiment to 
them of the keenest iniere.st. Tliey found the 
glare to he nothing but Avhat it profe.ssed — 
namely, a s»]uare \fault, with unbunit brick Avails 
and Hour. Peroo had eaten hi.s usual dinner, 
cooked for liim by his faithful little Avife, and 
his father had given him a drink of some 
herbal nii.vture Jxut before starting. 

The f'yw.s of all Avere fixed upon Peroo’s 
father as he conuaenced the iny.sterious rite of 


])Utting his son to sleep. The (■.haftoiing ef the 
crowd ceased, and there Ava.s a breath less 
silence. 

AVliat are you doing?’ asked the Cuinmis- 
sionei’. 

The man made no secret of it, but roailily 
explained each process. 

‘See, your honour, 1 plaec these .small juillcts 
of clay in my .son’s ears, and tlie.^e in his 
nostrils.’ 

He made some passes, and i’evoo sluAA'cd 
symptoms at once of mesmeric shnuher. Tlmii 
he turned back the tongue so that it forim-d 
a sto]tping to the throai. One of the Jhigli-sli- 
men laid a hand upon the uiicoiisciuns man's 
.shoulder and .sliook him, but there AA'as no 
respon.sc. The men Avho AVerc assisting now 
began to arrange the body^ as if for birrial : 
they folded Ids arms on Ids breast and 
straigb toned out bis legs. Apparently life liad 
lied, for there Avaa no respiratory iiiOA'cniont, 
and a yelloAv tinge crept over the face, replac- 
ing the ruddy brown tint of health. 

‘I don’t like that coloni’,'' said one of the 
Au'sitoi's, Avho po.?&essed .some medical knoAvledge, 
‘It is unconimonly like, death.’ 

He laid his finger upon the man’.s pulse. 

‘And I believe he i.s dead, too,’ lie continued 
in evident consternation. ‘His pulse has ceased 
entirely. They have killed him to get the 
money!’ 

The Commissioner AA'as sf art led ; no one kneAv 
better than he Iioav small a value the Hindu 
puts upon the human life. 

‘Wake him !’ he cried imperatiA'ely, 

Peroo’s father hesitated. 

‘My son lives,’ he said confidently. 

‘That may be, but we Avould see for our- 
.selA'G.s,’ rejilied the Ikiglishinan in a tone that 
intimated he meant to be obeyed. 

The man AAais loth to undo lii.s Avoik, for he 
understood nothing of the fear that inllueuced 
the other. However, the Commissioner’s ay ill 
was laAV. The pellets Avere removed, the longue 
draAVii back from the throat, and Peroo began 
to bi'eatlie softly and regularly like a child in 
its sleep. 

‘Shall I Avake him?’ the father asked, wait- 
ing for further orders. 

‘No, you may linish the performanco,’ said 
the Commissioner. He AA'as relieved of aii-viety 
and .satisfied that the men Avere acting ffiiidy. 
The pellets Avere accordingly zvpluced, and the 
body jA^sumed its death-like appearance. Peroo 
was laid in the A’ault just as though he Avere 
dead, but Avithout the usufil signs of mourn hig 
Avliich mark the pre.sence of death. Even 
Nellama’s vague fears of evil Avere allayed, and 
she Avakhed the preparations for closing the 
tomb Avilh relief and suti.sf action. He Avould 
be .safe from Runga’s malice there, and never 
a doubt crossed her minil of the poAver (.f 
Peroo to return to life AA’lieu his father .should 
bid him. 

A stone AA'a.s placed on the month of the 
gj'ave, and the masons mortared it doAvu ; soil 
Ava.s .spread on the Lop and sown with corn in 
roAV.s, so that it Avould be impossible to disturb 
it without detection. The Commissioner and 
his friends watched the process from beginning 
to end, -and were the last to leave the spot, 
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exceiiting t'ui' tlio fiiitlii'ul Rellaixia ; but she 
too luvd to cveop away as the iiiglit fell, 

But all uuKeeu to the wakhi'ul eyes of 
Nellainiij on the luorniiig of the fourth day 
a tiny in, sect entered tlie gi’ave. It moved 
timicl]y—pan.sing, liesitating, and making as 
though it would go back, yet always return- 
ing and .steadily progressing. With the un- 
erring instinct of its specie.s it advanced 
until it reached the motionles.s body. It 
mounted inch by inch with laboidous perse- 
verance, retracing its ,steps, exploring, feeling, 
testing wdtli ite tiny antennw, till it came to 
the closed and sightle.ss eye.s. Tliere it stood 
as motionless as the unconscious man except for 
the nervous tremor of the antennte. tSuddenly 
it turned and left the body, making .straight 
for the hole by which it had entered, .so 
cunningly bored tlu*ongh the unbni'nt brick 
and the plaster' into the soft earth beyond, 
Honrs passed, and nothing move<l within the 
living grave. At midnight two slender horns 
were puslied through the tunnel, and tlie 
pioneer de-sconded the wall on its old li'.ick. 
It had carried its message to the ]i(m!e.s of its 
clan, and legion upon legion followed in its 
train. The soul saw it all, and a great agony 
seized it. it strove to speak ; it strove to 
move tlrat moi’tal log, through which it was 
wont to find means for the expr’ession of its 
emotions and to feel earthly pleasure and pain. 
One shake of the hand, one thrn,st of the 
foot, and the foe with its legion,? wonld flee. 
But the .soul was powerless. On sti'eanied 
the torrent in an over-increa.siug flood, till it 
grew to a vrast, .seetliing ina.s.s of bu.sy atoms. 
On, on went the pioneer of the band till once 
inore it stood before the siglitless eyes. 

Peroo was to lie in his grave till the green 
blade sprang above it. Both he and his father 
hud expressed tlieir willingiress to make that 
period longer. The old Peroo had been buried 
from seed-time till harvest, and the younger 
man had iro reason to doubt that hi.s powers 
Were infei'iur to those of his unceslor. But 
the Cnmmissioner willed it otherwise. He said 
that lie would be content to have the corn in 
! the green blade —so got;.s the .stuiT. Htliama 
•vva.s counting the day.s to her husband’s release. 
She had cliosen the fowl which was to make 
[ liis first dish of nourishing mullagatawny. She 
. promised herself that the broth .should be strong 
j and good, and enriched with stimnlating herb 
i and seed. 

I On the morning of the appointed day, Rnnga 
j, chanced to pas.s her^^in the village street; there 
I was a grim and evil smile upon hi.s face which 
f she did not understand, ^^’hy shouM he smile 
us Ills: successful rival’s hour of triumph drew 
near? A large crowd gatliered to see the opening 
of the grave. Jlen rvith shovels stood ready 
k remove the earth at the bidding of the 
Commis,sioner. But before the order rva.? given, 
he and his friends fully satisfied themselves 
that there had been no trickeiw. 

‘Neither food nor air can possibly have been 
introduced, as far a.s I can see. Bj’' all the 
3aw,s of nature the man ought to be a.s dead 
as a I'cd-her'ring,’ said one of the scientific men. 

But the Oommissioner did not look at all 
anxious. 


‘ We shall find him alive all right, but rather 
exhausted, probably. These Hindus undoubtedly 
know something about thi,s mysterious state 
called suspended animation,’ he replied. 

At the given signal the coolie,? set to work ; 
the .stone vms bared, the mortar w*a.s chipped 
away, and the heavy slab levered up. The 
Goinmissioner himself was the first to cle.seend 
into the grave, followed quickly by Peroo’s 
father. Nellama, prompted by love and curiosity, 
pres.sed forward through the throng, and leaned 
over to look into her hu.shand’s tomb. The 
air was renjD by a terrible shriek ; there was a 
cry of consternation from the EngHshmen, and 
a groan of despair from Peroo’s father. 

A white skeleton lay at their feet. Peroo 
had met with the one dread fate that i.s so 
much feared by all who practi.se his art. He 
had been eaten by ants. No call save the 
last Great Call on the Judgment Day could 
ever reclothe his departed soul witli flesh. 

Bitterly did his young wdfe blame herself 
that her eyes had failed to drrtect the hole so 
cmini ugly bored. But detection was impossible, 
for the fiend who had made it had plugged it 
with sweetened rice flour, knowing well that 
no creature on earth but an ant \vouH dis- 
cover it, and that the discovery would be swift 
and .sure. 


FIVE O’CLOGK TEA. 

WiiAT stall we find when the nlay is done 
At tlio sign of the Pekoe Tree ? 

A cup and a welcome for every one, 

And a corner for you and me. 

A glimpse of asthetic daintine.ss, , 

All ,air of Coliemian ease, no le,s.s, 

And a coiner for you and me; 
lYIiere one may sip and dream if lie will, 

And fancy the world i.s standing .still, 

At, the sign of the Pekoe Tree ! 

Fair Phyllis .ns well, jinlite, alert, 

We shall find at the Pekoe Tree; 

Not over demure, nor yet too pert,. : 

As she waits upon you and me. 

Prettily gowned, and daintily neat. 

With deft white hands, and a smile discreet, 

,As she waits upon you and me. 

So, please, no excuse. Fagged out or ‘fit,’ 

Or merry, or dull, what imitter.s it— 

We can meet at the Pekoe Tree ! 

J. .T. 1.). 

Lp' TO CON TltlLU TORS, 

IsA All coimiiunication.s slitmld he addressed to the 
I ‘ Editor, tloS) High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, po,stage-stainps 
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HIS HIGHNESS’S PLAYTHINGS. 

liy HE AD ON HILL, 

Author of ‘The Rajah’s Second Wife,’ &c. 

CHAPTER 1. 


‘So you find iiiin un apt pupil, Morrison? You 
tliiiik that our new policy i.s likely to bear fruit?’ 
said the Colonel, in the confident tone of one 
u’Iuj expects, or at Jea.st liO]:)e.s for, an affirma- 
tive. 

‘ \~es— Vv'itlifiuL re,servation — to your fir.st ques- 
tion,’ began the reply, promptly enough. ‘And 
yes — iu a .sense, yea— to your second,’ it con- 
cluded after a pause just long enough to be 
.significant. 

‘Coui'oiuid your iScottish caution! There is 
something in your mind,’ said the Colonel, 
eyeing his eompanlon ft.skance. AYIiy .should 
my second qiie.stion require a half-liearted, or, 
let Its say, a “hedging” answer?’ 

‘ Well, for the matter of tliat, the cluinges in 
the Maliarajah’.s education — the direction of hi.s 
;taste.s into fre.sh channels — have borne fruit 
already,’ said the other. ‘There is the fate of 
Burton’s youngster, for instance, and the boafc- 
I load of coolies swamped and drowned by his 
.steam-lannch, not to speak of tlie clog-boy he 
peppered tiio otlser day at the quail drive, and 
sundry other little incidents. Perhaps 1 was 
hoping that there would be no more fruits of 
that kind.’ 

The eye.s of the two men met fair and square 
this lime ; those of the last speaker itiscrutable 
I and expressionle.s.s, M’hile his interrogator’s blazed 
I witli a mixture of startled inquiry and angry 
j iintte-st, which found vent at Lest in Lite ex- 
j clamalu.ui : 

'■ ‘You hint at intention? My dear Morrison, 
I this i.': too absurd 1’ 

j ‘ 1 have hinted at nothing,’ was the reply, 
I ‘ami 1 fail to see that the expression of such 
a hope is absurd,’ 


Oolonel Sadleir was the Political Agent in 
charge, during the Maharajah’s minority, of the 
ancient native state of Jettore ; and Mr Angus 
Morrison, of the IJncovenaiited Civil Service, 
was the tutor intrusted by the British govern- 
ment with the young prince’s education. The 
conversation was taking place in the veranda 
of the residency bungalow, and had drifted 
into its pre.sent tenor from a friendly and 
purely unofficial chut — the sequel of a tete-a-tete 
tiffin. 

Seated side by side in long deck-chairs, the 
pair presented a striking contrast, and yet each 
was typical in his own . way of one or other of 
the qualities by which India is held— -imfiinch- , 
ing resolution, and shrewd, far-seeing patience. 
Goioiiel Sadleir was a dapper, sliglitly-buiit, 
iron-gray man of fifty, witli an obstinate uuder- 
jaw and firm unyielding mouth, which, had 1 

they not been relieveil ])y thoroughly lione.st, 
sympathetic eye.s, would assuredly have pre-: j 
vented his thrice-pKtjvcJ 3ucce.ss a.s .Re.sidenfc at 
the courts of nominally independent native i 

liriuces. The tutor, ten yeai-.s nr .so younger, 
wa.s built on diflereut lines, being vof the large- 
framed, ungainly order. Yet, lacking all the I 
Colonel’s soldierly brisknes.=<, and much of his 
decision of niauucr, IRorrison might well have 
been taken for the older of the two. He hud 
the true .student’s stoop, and an introspective 
air v/hieh, in conjunction with natural slowness 
of speech, would perluip.s have given an im- 
pression of solemn dullness, had not such been 
at once put out of court by the luassivo fore- 
head and deep-set, tlioughtful eyes, A man of 
wide attainments, ho had already moulded the 
idiaracter and inspired the tastes of more than 
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une pi'oiuising I'ulei ’ ; evolving from the raw, 
xeiiaua-bred article fair semblances of decent 
gentlemen, and earning for himself the liigh 
reputation which had brought him to Jettore. 

In Colonel Sadleir’s eyes the selection had 
been more than justified. A year before, when 
he had penned to the supreme government as 
urgent an appeal as could be couched in oliicial 
language to send him a strong man and an able 
who should come and save liis_ young charge 
of sixteen from moral ruin, things liad been 
going badly indeed at Jettore. Up to the time 
of his father’s death two jmars previously, the 
ilaliarajali had been brought up entirely among 
the soul-and-body-destroying influences of the 
zenana. From that hotbed of vicious enervaatiou 
Sadleir, as soon as appointed to the care of the 
state, had promptly extricated him, placing him 
with an adequate male suite in the royal rooms 
of the palace, and with an English tutor to 
superintend his education. Unfortunately the 
first tutor conceived a mistalceu notion of his 
duties, and, wheir he had finished the day’s 
lessons in English and French, geography and 
histoiT, took no lieed to, or part in, tlie hoy’s 
recreations. The Political Agent’s appeal to 
Simla was caused by an accidental discovery 
that these recreations consisted of throwing live 
goats into a tank of crocodiles and pricking 
out the eyes of dogs with hot needles. The 
secret was out. The salient attribute of the 
■Maharajah’s character was mulignaut cruelty in 
its most hideous form. 

To counteract, to restrain, and stamp out this 
teudeuey wa.s Angus Morrison’s task, and from 
the day of his arrival he tlirew himself into 
it heart and soul. His views as to the means 
to be employed were entirely in liarmony with 
those of Colonel Sadleir, and were directed at 
providing healtliy and manly substitutes for the 
degrading diversions in which his cljarge had 
found enjoyment. There was no neal for 
ecuuomy in the business. Jettore was a rich 
state with a full treasury, and no expense was 
spared to supply the young prince with the 
moat costly aniuseuieuts, so long as they were 
those in which a gentleman might indulge. 
He W’HS taught to ride and shoot ; a steain- 
laimch was imported in which he could navi- 
gate the river that ran past the city ; a miniature 
real railway, with a complete train of engine and 
carriages, was constructed in the palace grounds ; 
and he was instructed in all the technicalities 
of his new toys so that he .might handle them 
praeticLdly himself. 

xbfter this there was no more demand for 
live goats and pariah dogs for the palace at 
Jettore. The steam-hiuneh, the shooting exclu- 
sions, and the railway— they were not intro- 
duced all at once, but at intervals — opened up 
a new world of delight to the young Maharajah, 
and so readily did he assimilate Icuowledge that 
he mustered the technicalities of each in turn 
with wpnderful rapidity. He became a keen 
shot, a fairly good horseman, a proficient engine- 
driver and pointsman, and a skilful steersman. 
Morrison devoted more attention to humouring 
an interest in these things than to regular 
‘ lessons,’ and spent much • of liLs time in the 
young prince’s company, encouraging him also 
• to prefer European society generally to that of 


his own entourage. The Maharajah had always 
been accorded the run of the residency, but 
under the first tutor’s regime he had hardly 
ever availed himself of it. Now, however, he 
came over fipm the palace frequently, and Mrs 
Sadleir was fast shaking off the horror with 
which his former practices had inspired her. 
Even Bessie, the fourteen-year-old daughter of 
the house, who had come out from England 
a few months before full of ready-made loath- 
ing for one whom slie had heard of as a monster, 
was beginning to appear outwardly reconciled 
to him, amt at least tolerated his presence. 

Unhappily the otherwise beneficent change 
in the Maharajah’s tastes Iiad been attended by 
a series of accidents, entailing the loss of more 
valuable lives than those of his previous dumb 
victims. It was now nearly a year since the 
steam-launch, steered by the young prince in 
person, had run down and sunk a boat-load of 
coolies returning from the opposite hank of the 
river. 'Despite all efforts, in winch the Maha- 
rajah joined, six of the coolies were drowned. 
Then again, six months later, the little .sou of 
the European engine-driver who had been 
engaged to look , after the miniature railway 
met vvith a terrible death on the private line 
in the palace grounds. This accident was the 
more deplorable because the father, Burton, ivas 
himself driving the locomotive, and ran oyer 
his child through mistaking the signals which 
the Maharajah was manipulating. And now^ 
within the last few days, the Maharajah’s gun 
had gone off prematurely, nearly tearing the 
thigh from a boy who hud the dogs in lea.sh., 

‘I really must press you, Morrison,’ rejoined 
Colonel Sadleir, after a” pause. ‘I know you 
well enougli to be sure that there is something, 
in your mind, only you don’t think it fair to 
speak out without proof. That is it, isn’t it U 

‘It certainly would not suit me to make an 
accusation which I could not .substantiate,’ said 
Morrison slowly. ‘I am quite unable to sub- 
stantiate anything. But,’ with a momentary 
llasli of meaning, ‘I do not wish to prevent 
you from drawing your own inference.*?.’ 

The Colonel seemed to uuderstaudj and sat' 
for some seconds without speaking. : 

‘An undefined suspicion, eh ?’ he said at 
length. ‘Well, even that, coming from you, is 
worthy of respect. And yet, good Heavens!’ 
he continued hotly, ‘apart from the collapse of 
our system, it would he too horrible. It would 
mean that we had to deal with a human fiend ; 
and wc had begun to think him something 
Letter than that — that ids fault.s wore the 
result of zenana iqi-hriiigiiig, and Iherel'ore 
curable. You formed that opinion yourself, 1 
believe?’ 

‘I have been trying to,’ replied Moirison. 
‘But it never reached that .stage — never got 
beyond a hope, I do not rapidly arrive at 
conclusions, and I have not come to a definite 
one in this ca.se yet. I am waiting — for the 
next “accident.”’ 

‘The electric light installation, and electricity 
geuenilly, is his latest craze,’ said Colonel 
Sadleir. ‘Tliere is very little scope for an 
“accident” in that line, is them?’ 

‘It would be difficult, and would require 
a good deal more knowledge than has been 
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I jU'-iumjil vvit/ taul Morrisuii. ‘ Still, it vrould 
! po^Mble cveuUtall y. L uuuiu tu keep i„y 

j on iJn; ayu;ui)<j3 and cuumicLiuns when tlie 

vr‘f ” ' tP" ^d-Je proyiubs bus been made 

I Vof, Bessie? 

ion look as if Jetfcore agreed ivith you.’ : 

Ij ^ JoleiTuptiou was caused by the siidileji 

I ui a yoiuig girl, who sLej>ped on 

Lim verati.Ia ij'om lIh; room outside of which 
I «lie had a firm little mouth, 

jl '.(• , 1 ®'' which More the counterparts 

, o. !no..e Mlijch greeted her from the dojjths of 

: i uM r than 

^ ‘ P'-I'h, "He, and fhi.djo.t just now with the 

Maces oJ. some excitement. 

I lu'.i' father, as she came 

I and shook hands with IMorrison, ‘you 

tifiu^nlrfv'f'^’ ‘rT' TJie iloctor’s 

lion ^ib : , “ (1 '''''' 

uou._ Jias mother come home too?’ 

ies, was the reply ; ‘ JJuctor Sndgar thinks 

m ti::?h?i';'"l thundei4orm 

uutln 1 iUsi-tcd on coming away before it began 

You know ho^v nervous she is. I have niM- 
peen talking to Burton, father. UA nmr him 
m tlie compound us we came in, and he is ns 
depres.sed and rnksorahle as ever’ 

I Poor felW!’ said the Colonel. ' 

ies, aim has trouble bus been opened afresh 1 
by a discovery he has made’ .nid 1\ J 

i 

! 11 Polled the “tlatnreew lever- f- 

and so b ocked the line on wliicli little Willie 

n u aitu the accident seemed to prove th -it si 

' « ■ au,l that S ,C ,‘tn B 

hnPb'.Pll ‘‘‘“-Sh -uislnking u" 

•si„nai. but the hnduig of this broken bnlt- i, 

lA" btr a.-m °tb..ri'he “'h '■’“h 

euou-d I'wmiiiied at safety ^lomr S- 

S‘*?sL^“i,cSvinJj “ 

'Vifl. a" rahS'S‘kS 


•Id I immediate _ examination of the signals,’ And 
uy the eyes of the two men inei, thi,i, time, in a 
lie glance of mutual intelligence, 
de ‘That is just what Burton says, father,’ 

es began Bessie eagerly; ‘and yet there was no 

one near the .spot but’ 

HI ‘His Highness the Maharajah Siihib!’ 

>u anuouneed a khii'ttiuty/iar, coming on to the 
, from one of the further window, «, 

h, followed by a corpulent, rather undersized 
ts youth in white tunic and elaborately jewelled 
Jl tuidmn. Bea.sie jumped, down from her jiercli 
■a and dBairpeared into the house, her face elund- 
la mg quickly, while tlie political agent and the 
tutor ro.se to greet the visitor. He was faiilsli 
e lor a iliudu, but he made up for* any iiatiuiml 
u dehcieiicy in ]ii.s complexion with a sleepy 

0 smile, heavy-lidded, bea,dy eyes, baggy' cheeks, 
and a lat double chin. The 7 chif/riiui(jha,r brought 
inm a chair, and he .seated himself between the 

s Colonel and Alorrison. 

J _ ‘Mi.-:H Be.ssie ran away,’ lie remarked, smooth- 
• ing one podgy Inind over the other, perhaps 
t nervoirsly. ‘ Site look cross at me ; but 

1 never mind. The electric light installation .soon 

i be himsh now. Then I sho\v her, and she 

l>tick to youd tcDiipBi* ' 

Colonel KSadleir's reeollecLiou took him back : 
I to the .Mutiny. He thanked God that the.-e 
were not troublous times, for both he and Ijia | 

iiTv TT-^'i , isigns and tokens - that if | 

ills liigliness of Jettore had a care for any 

one but jiimself, it wais for the self-po.sses.sed ! 
little maiden who would have none of him. 
Mut the Colonel had not won his spurs in I 
diplomacy by allowing the iaember.s of his I 

native dignitarie.«, so he said : 
xWiss Bessie -was not ipokingf cross at you, : 
.laharajah Sahib. She was feeling sad because M 

p!'^ i. 1 talking to your engine-diiveiv i 
Biirton, about the accident.’ i 

^ Hie young prince’s eyes goggled from one 
to the other, though he did not move his 
head. ‘Ah! I .see,’ he said. ‘He ha,s been * 
^,.hag her about, the bolt-.scre\v he say ho find, i 

Colonel ■ 

Sahib ? The late tutor had been a young 

Oxford nuiii addicted to slang. ■ 

I think the ivhole thing is very luvsleri- 
Sd'fmc|‘ “ test aiisMc tie Poll liml Agent , 


ivitl, tte appamtef- 

-Mire emmgh the' dui^cal^ loU ^Of 

«'? fsA' 

-mie Lime o : mi - “ at 

the ufcident' <S^aIf‘‘d f^w minutes of 

been discovciv.i’ 

I'hHv. ‘I rcimmihm fbe Colonel thought- i 

a, .5 i 


the MECCAN PILGEIMAGE. 

Inn outrage at Jeddah, by wlricli the British 
vice-consul lost his life, and serious injury 
beieli the .British, Erencli, and liussiaii consuls, 
was probably the outcome of late attempts 
on the part of European govenimeiits (actin-v 
aough the Turkish authorities) to saiiii'y 

Si. .‘ “f a baud 

‘ iuLroduce iiieasuro,^ foi* 

Wu„« 11,0 rUc of aproadiog oi.edm a»i 

Ar-di. of pilgrims from 

Aiabia to Egypt, lurkoy, and .soutlieru Ru.-=siu 

f.n': f- T- looked upon by Moslem 

interference with the Meccan pif- 
grnucigc, and they resent it accordingly, 

nhafe IS the Meccan pilgrimage? ' A'-es by- 
ofe iloluinuned, jieople iiocked annuallv to 
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Mecca to worship at the luuiba, and to adore 
the sacred Black Stone. Tlie Arabian pro- 
phet saw that this custom was too lirinly 
grounded to be upset, and he grafted it on to 
iris Vism/ so that the pilgrims wlio have gone 
to Mecca for the last twelve hundred years, 
and those who go now, have been, and are 
Mohammedans, klohanuued forbade the use of 
alcohol and swine’s flesh. He enjoined fasting, 
praying five time.s per day, frequent ablutions, 
and Wfiffe of pilyrmage a relu/ioiis duty. 

Every Moslem who is in health and circuui- 
stauces which will permit him to perform the 
journey, is under compulsion to visit Mecca 
once, at least, in his lifetime. Having performed 
it, he is a Hadji, a pious person, and is con- 
sidered safe for paradise. 

Very extended eflbrts and arrangements are 
made over a large part of the eurtli’.s surface 
every year to carry out the pilgrimage. The 
conveyance of pilgrims to and from the sacred 
places, together with providing for their sus- 
tentation while there, is a considerable branch 
of commerce, in which great numbers of ships 
are engaged, and much capital invested. 

Of late years the number of pilgrims lias 
vastly increased, owing to the facilities afforded 
by owners of steamers, by which passengers 
are conveyed for one- tenth of what it formerly 
cost to travel by camel - caravan and sailing- 
craft. Eor instance, from Suez to Jeddah 
crowd.s are taken by steamer at a fare of about 
half-a-crown each, the passengers providing 
their own food. At the time Burckhardt was 
in Mecca (1813-1814) the number visiting the 
.shrine.s was under ten thousand per aimuin, 
but it i.s probable that the war then being 
waged by the Turks against the AVab&bis 
lessened • tbe number. In 1873 Mr Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt stated the number at under one 
hundred thousand, whilst in 185)3 it has ri.seu 
to between three hundred thousand and four 
hundred thousand (iiccording to the Bevue des 
Dciu Monies, May 1895). Pilgrims travel 
from all parts of the Mo.slem woidd, from 
Morocco in the west, from China in the east, 
from all parts of the Malay Archipelago, 
ami from India. Great numbers go from 
Egypt, and also li'oiu the African coast of the 
lied Sea (that is, from Nubia, the Soudan, 
&c.), Persia sends a large contingent by 
steamer down the Persian Gulf, as well as 
by caiuel-caravaus right across Arabia. From 
Khiva ami far-distant Bokhara men travel 
painfully across tlie Asiatic desserts, taking a 
whole year to perform the double journey. ] 

From many parl,.-5 of the vast territory of j 
Arabia itself the same process goes on, whilst ' 
from Tuikey a eaiuel-caravan sets forth, I 
])assing through Asia Minor to Damascus, at , 
which place it rests for a fortnight ; and tlien, 
being joined by other caravans, it starts on its 
long journey to ISlecca, crossing llie great Syrian 
desert, and taking some six weeks on the way. 
This gigantic caravan consisted in 1803 of no 
less tiuui fifteen thousand casnels. Travelling 
takes place mostly during the night, it being 
cooler for the pilgrim.s, ami besides that, the 
camehs feed better in day-light. Eveiy fifth day 
a- halt for a complete twenty-four hour.s is 
made, xu order to rest the camels, and to pre- 


vent serious results to them from the chafing 
of the saddles and heavy burdens which they 
carry. Even with this care many of them 
knock up, and are abandoned. Many pilgrims 
are taken ill^on the way, and .some die. Tins 
Damascus caravan must be a marvellous sight, 
with its fifteen thou.sand camels, moving along 
in strings miles in length ; and terribly 
fatiguing work the travelling must be, with 
the heat, the dust, the offensive smells, the 
trying motion of the ‘ships of the desert,’ and 
the scarce and bad water ; all these must go a 
long wuiy toward upsetting even the strongest 
of men, more especially as the strain lasts for 
so long a time. Sir Eicliard Burton, a man in 
the prime of life, joined this caravan at Medina 
in 1853, and went on with it to Mecca, taking 
eleven days on the journey, but he found the 
.strain quite as much as he could stand. Until 
a few yeans ago a .similar caravan travelled fi'om 
Morocco, riglit along the northern coast of 
Africtq through Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli, to 
Egypt, and there joined the Cairo caravan, the 
whole gigantic affair then going on vid Suez, 
.striking across the northern part of the Sinaitic 
peninsula, and dowm through the desert to 
Medina, avxd on to Mecca. The Morocco and 
North African pilgrims now voyage per steamer 
through the Suez Canal to Jeddah, and for 
the last year or twm the Egyptian pilgrims have 
gone from Suez by steamer to the same port. 

It goes without saying that the crow’diijg at 
Jeddah and the sacred places is necessarily:, 
excessive. Epidemics are frequent, and the 
mortality fearful. It has been found impossible 
to enforce sanitary regulations, or to ensui.’e , a 
sufficient supply of good waiter for the extra- 
ordinaxy demand. 

The Sanitai'y Commis.sions which have been 
appointed have failed to do much, if any good. 
They liave found it impossible to cope with, 
the enormous difficulties wdiich beset them, or 
with the ignoi'uuce and prejudices of half-crazy 
fanatic.s, who are carele.ss as to whether they 
live or die. Those xvho die are buried— after a 
fashion — that is to say, very carelessly, with: 
the result that the air is rendered, noisome, and 
the waiter-supply is polluted. The proceedings 
in this regard are awful. The nnmbei* of pil- 
grims who die in : their holy land varies of 
course. Sometimes thousands land who : never 
re-einbsirk. In 189:3 there w^ere landed at the 
port of Yemho (for Medina) .some eight thousand 
odd, of whom only about five thousand were 
resliipped. 

Painful £is all this is to contemjdate, there 
seems no prospect of a change for tiie bettiu’ : 
crowds of fanatics cannot be controlled by 
reason. But so long as nothing can be dum;, a 
terrible danger e.xists fur eveiy country to 
w'hich pilgrims return, and indeed for others 
also. Clioloru in Egyjit, Asia Alinor, or Turkey 
is a danger for all Eurojxe, and of Ihi.s fact 
the governments of Europe and the medical 
faculty are oxdy too well aware. 

From Jeddah ‘the fuitliful’ have to make 
their wuiy some fifty t<i .sixty miles tlu'ough a 
desolate, dried- iqi, sandy and I'oeky country to 
Al'ecca. Thu.se who can afford to do so ride on 
caxnela and donkeys, whilst the impecinnou.s 
walk. Every devotee luicst, on approaching 
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Jlecciij have his luaul .“^haveu, put, away hia 
us\ial ch>{,hiiig, and put, ou an mahl, whieli 
i.s a. garmeiiL very near akin to a thin cotton 
.shirt. In tliis tlhu raiment wearers suH’er 
much from eoid if tlie time hfl,ppen.s to be 
winter. It is very cold even in Arabia in 
Itecember, .i.'innaiy, and Fe.brnary, and as the 
ceremony sliifts fourteen day.s yeurlV} it take,s 
’il.aee at' all times of tin; year. Many pilgrims 
owe the.ir deaths to wearing nothing but the 
iinahl in .severe weather'. 

T'iie .shei'if of Mecca is in all lilvelihoml the 
only man wlin know.s how many 'Mevotees visit 
tliat city, for lie levies a stitf toll on every 
one, ami makes a very hamlsome income out 
of the hu.siuo.s.s. 

d'here are many other men who prosper in 
ilfecea. Hundred.s act as guide.s, pliilo.soplier.s, 
and kind friends to the bewildered pilgrim.s — 
for a con.sideration. They .sliow them where to 
kneel in the great mo,srpie, where to pray, 
wliere to repeat certain parts of the Koran — 
in fact they utter the words, and their pupils 
follow suit, ddiese people are natni'ally opposed 
to all innovations, and so also arc the purveyors 
of food, which is excessively dear during the 
pilgrimage. 

Every year the Sultan of Turkey’’ sends a 
magnificent carpet, co.sting twelve hundred 
pound, s, for use in the great mo.sque. Tins 
c.arpet is carried all the way from 'I’urkey on 
the finest and strongest camel that can he pro- 
cured. 

The Khedive of Egypt sends a like costly 
carpet every year. In each ca.s 0 the camel 
which beans the gift is called the ‘mahmal,’ 
and i.s looked upon as a saci'ed animal. Now 
the sherif of Mecca has the right of di.spo.sing 
of the oh] carpets, which are cut up, lire pieces 
being .sold a.s .sacred relics at .sniart prices. 
The ]iilgrim who can afford to purchase ii piece 
to take home comsiders him.self a, fortunate 
man. In thi.s and other way.s the faithful and 
simple are e.vploited. 

The actual religions ceremonies occupy only 
five days, of whiclr two are devoted to wumship 
in or near the rno.s<]ue, Idie crowding is as a 
matter <jf course feai-ful, and in summer time 
the heat i.s stifling and overbearing. One day 
is devoted to a visit to the Hill of Arafat, 
some miles from the town, the object of tbe 
jom'ney being to listen to a .sermon by one or 
tuoi'e moollahs. The sermon is long, and one 
moollah is sometimes unable to sustain tlie 
efVoi't of preacliing in t, lie open air to a vast 
multitude for the proscribed time. The 
preachers stand on the top of the hill, and the 
audience onglit to stand on the hill slope.s. Tliis 
WU.S probably done in former' time.s, but tbe 
ci'owd i.s now too lai’ge to find .standing room 
oil lire hill ; and the result is that (he peophj 
staiul, sit, or lie about over a large expanse itf 
plain, not one in ten, or one in a hundred, 
bearrug a word of the sermon. The ti’uth 
■sotuu.s to be that the excni'.sion to the Hill of 
Arafat ha.s degcnei'ated into a rowdy and dis- 
gi'aceful proceeding, in which talking, laughing, 
joking, and flirting go on whilst fhe .sermon is 
being pi'cached. lldien the pr'oaching is over a 
genei'al ru.sh hack begins, ami of late year's it 
has been very dangerous. At one part of the 




way the roatl is nai'i'ow. and i.s hennned in on 
eitirer side by steep and lofty rmck.s. Through 
this narrow pass the cuoi'mriu.s crowd Iras to 
make its way, and the coii.'^equouce is that 
limbs and live.? ai’e put in jeopanEv. Last 
year thirty pensons were eruslied to death in 
tills rocky pa-ss. 

On another of the five day.s cui'iou.s 

and grotesque perfonnaiice lakes phiea. calk'd 
‘.Htoii'ing the devil.’ Each por.soii must pi'ovide 
himself with a cerlaiu number of stones, which 
he mu.st wash, and then thi'ow at a stone effigy 
of the prince of darkiiess. Thi.s is also a 
dangerous oci'iipation, owing to the crush. 
Broken limbs, gouged-out eyes, and fatal results 
are quite connnon oceni'rences. 

Another’ day is given to tbe wholes.ale 
.slaughter of sheep. It is pi'obable that origin- 
ally (that is, before Slohaimned’s day) a few 
sheep were .saci'ificed to the gods, as was cominnn 
among inany oriental peoples ; but in the year 
lS!);i no fewer than twenty thousand .slieep 
were .slain, and tire valley became one vast and 
disgusting slaughter-house. No decency was 
ohserved. The; viscei'a, offal, and a good part of 
the fie.sli wei'c left scattered about, sending up 
tlieir noi.some effluvia for weeks. Gavnels, 
goats, and oxen are also slaughtered. 

The lioly well of Zein-zem di.spnte.s with the 
Bdack Stone built info the wall of the Kaaba the 
liouoirr of being the most sacred thing in Mecca ; 
and some authorities hold that it, rather than 
the Black Stone, is the original cause of Mecca’s 
becoming a holy place in the eyes of the old 
lieathen Arab tribesmen. Its perennial supply 
is a specialty, and as the water is slightly 
bi'aL'kis’h, containing several alkaline constitucTits, 
it may rank as a mildly aperient mineral 
spi'irig. One of tire chief chities and privileges 
of the pilgrim-s is to drink, to drink often, 
and as mneli as they possibly can, of the holy 
water. It has of late been assumed that the 
lioly well i.*^ it.sclf a soru'ce of infection, and a 
deadly centre for the distribution of cholera 
poison. But Dr Snovick Hnrgrovije, 'svlio spent 
si.x months in Mecca in 1885 in the .succes.s- 
fnl gui.se of a pilgrim, zealously denie.s this. 
Erorn an analysis of the water, as %vell as from 
consideration of the soil, climate, situation, and 
sanitary arrarrgern{-nl.s (such as they are !) of 
Mecca, expniurded in a paper' read to tire Oeo- 
gi’aphieal tlociety of Bei'lin in ISSf, he argues 
that no dangerou-s oi’ganic poisnir, still less the 
eholei'a bacillus, is present in the water. And 
though the saci'cd enclosure, like the re.st of 
the iraiTow valley in which Mecca .stand.?, is 
liable, on the rare occasions wheit heavy rain 
falls there and on the hills around, to bo pai.'- 
tially Hooded for a time, lie holds Unit the 
high and solid wall of ma.soiu'y rouinl the 
mouth of the well is sufficient, to ].)revent con- 
tamination by surface water. Partbev, tbe pil- 
gi'iin.s, clean or uiicleau, have vever diinet access 
to the well ; only the establislied official.? 
attached to the well are entitled at any time 
to draw its water’, and tliis they give to the 
pilgrims for a duly exacted fee. 

When the religions ceremonies are ended, the 
proeeeding.g take the foi’iii of a fair, for 
business and for pleasur-e, whereat the most 
extravagant debauchery and the wildest oi’gie.s 
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pi’evail. Pi'obably no gathering together of 
manlvinrl in the world exceeds this one in that 
^ray, and it is stated that steady-going, respect- 
able, and well-meaning pilgrims are scandal- 
ised by what thej' witness, and return home 
thoroughly disenchanted, so widely different are 
the I’ealities of the pilgrimage from what they 
Imd pictured to themselves beforehand. Burck- 
hardt and Sir Eichard Bnrton agree in saying 
that Mecca is one of the most vicious eitie.s of 
the world— -an opinion not confined to Christians, 

Tlie monstrous yeaidy l^Iecean pilgrimage 
goes on (and jorobablj will go on) growing 
in magnitude. Tliere is no power which can 
stop it. To attempt to interfere with it would 
provoke tlie whole IMoslem world into revolt, 
and bring about a jehad or hol\' war. The 
Turkish government is sorely put to it to 
maintain even the imperfect order now existing. 
It is not unlikely that, even if some terrible 
catastrophe were some day to destroy a large 
part of the as.sembled multitude, it is not in 
the nature of things that the crowd would be 
any smaller the year after, so little amenable 
to rca.son are men when actuated by fanaticism. 

Medina, the burial-place of Mohammed, is one 
of the sacred places ; but though it is considered 
an act of piety to visit Medina, and worship in 
tlio mosque wherein the dust of the prophet 
is supposed to lie, it is not looked itpon as of 
the .same importance as pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Since the above was -written, the government 
of India has prepared a measure which it may 
be hoped will go a long way toward improving 
sanitary conditions as far a.s Jeddah is concerned. 
The upper deck of every ]nlgrim ship leaving 
Indian ports is to he kept free for pilgrims, 
their good.s and chattels being tran.sFerred to 
the hold. All pilgrims are to be inspected by 
qualified persons prior to embarking, and there 
are to he proper hospital arrangements on board, 
whilst the .space per liead is to be considerably 
increased. This will naturally result in greater 
co.st of transit, but it Is the demand of all 
the European powen?, including Turkey. The 
Turki.sli government rec|iure.s .security that it 
shall be paid the heavy expenses of the lazaretto 
off Jeddah, ami the co,st of sanifying processe.s 
in the town. It is proposed to include such 
cost in the price of the pilgrims’ tickets, each 
of whom will have to pay about twenty-live 
.shilling.^ extra. 

These proposed regnlatioijs under the new 
Pilgrim Bhip Bill have been received with 
strong disfavour hy most Indian Mnssulruans. 
In a memorial to the Yiccroy from the Mus.snl- 
nuins of Bombay, it was pointed out that rais- 
ing the cost will prove prohibitive to many. 
Bisease is most likely to be disseminated by 
the neglect of sanitary precautions by tlie 
Turkish authorities, Tlie Indian government 
has previously legislated for the health of pil- 
, grims till Lliey reach Arabian ports, while the 
I’urki.sh govermueut lues done nothing, and the 
.sanitutiou of their ships is not equal to that 
' oh Indian vessels. 

Excellent a.s is tlic measure of the Indian 
government, it will not, as a snatter of course, 
touch the caravan traffic froih Persia, Turkestan, 
and other Asiatic countries. ITith a rigid 


quarantine at Jeddah, and a strongly haeked-up 
medical police in that port, the danger there 
will be greatly le.s.sened. If tlie insanitary 
horrors at Mecca could be dealt with in a 
simihar way, there Would be far less likelihood 
of cholera sijfeading from that centre. 


AN ELECTEIG S P A E 

By G. .Maxville Fknn. 

CHAPTER XXIX,— THE RENDEZVOUS. 

'‘But, my dearest Renee, you mii.st see her,’ 
said Mi.ss Bryne. ‘Tin.? is very wrong of you. 
You are verging, my dear, really.’ 

‘ Aunt dear, 1 can’t play the hypocrite. Isabel 
ha.s, I feel sure, been playing a double part.’ 

‘ Oh no, no, my dear ; she i.s .so young, such 
a child — well, I might say so innocent — La 
Belle, Bemvage’ 

‘I cannot think of her as you do, aunt dear. 
Yon like her.’ 

'Of course, my dear.’ 

‘IVell, there, aunt, if yon wish it, I will 
come, and see her.’ 

‘That is right, my dear; and I’m sure you 
will feel more satisfied when you come to 
know her a,s I do.’ 

Miss Bryne kis.sed her niece affectionately, 
and they went together into the little drawing- 
room, -where Isabel Endoza .sprang from her .seat 
to embrace Benee with the greatest effnsH’ene,ss. 

‘ My own sweet,’ .she '\vlu.spered, ‘ my heart 
bleeds to see you still so pale and worn? 

‘My darling!’ cooed Miss Bryne, as the, 
visitor turned to her, looking fluslied, ajid 
extremely attractive. ' ‘Wliy, you are lovely 
this morning in this sweet shu^ffe costume. 
Tlio.se yellow roses too, how they ":~de-.._.accord 
with your dark hair, and what a) delieidu.S: 
scent 1 It must be quite new.’ 

Isabel laughed nervously as Miss Bryne 
kissed her and then held her at arm’s length. 

‘Oh, Miss Bryne,’ .she cried, ‘you shouldn’t. 
It is what you Eng1i.sh peoplo call spoiling mo. 
You will make me' vain.’ 

‘No, my dear, you are too wise and good ; 
and I know you are losing a great many of 
your foreign way.s, and are growing ' into a 
beautiful little English lady.’ 

‘Am I r said the girl innocently. ‘Oh, I 
do wish dearest Renee '\votild think of me like 
that. You don’t, do you, Renee dear?’ 

‘ I am afraid : uiy aunt flatters ns both too 
much,’ said Renee coldly. 1 

‘Yes, I am sure .she does,’ cried the girl, 
‘No; I mean ihe. She could not spoil you, 
Rdnee ; yon are so wise and good and different 
from other people. But,: Renee dearest, have 1 
oflended you in any waj?’ _ 

‘ Oh no, luy child,’ cried ; Miss Bryne. ‘ What 
nonsense!’ 

‘I fancy soirietinies slie is quite cold to me,’ 
said Isabel rather piteoirsly ; ‘and it does hurt 
me so wdien 1 try (o make people love me.’ 

‘We do love you, my dear,’ said Jlins Bryne 
hurriedly. ‘You forget that de.arest Renee has 
piiffered so much lately, and it Iia.s made her 
seem changed.’ 
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‘ Ees,’ cried Isabel, springing from lier seat 
to go down on lier knees by Renee, and im- 
pnlsi^ady catcli her hand to hold to her cheek, 
while she looked up at her with her beautiful 
great dark eyes wearing a ‘spaniel^like look of 
reverence. ‘1 do forget all that sometimes. I 
am so different from you, English girls. I am 
always with papa, and 1 get mixed up with his 
diplomacy and polities, and it all makes me 
seem strange.’ 

MJh no. my darling, not strange,’ cried Miss 
Bryne. ‘ That is exaggerviting ; now you are 
verging ; you are indeed, my darling.’ 

Aim IT said Isabel, with the tears now 
filling her eye.?. ‘I — 1 don’t want to. I want 
you both to love me always very dearly.’ 

‘ As we will, my darling,’ said Mis.s Bryne, 
crossing to bend over Insr caressingly. 

‘But you — you, .Renee, dear,’ cried Isabel, 
clinging to lier hand. 

‘ i -will try always to be your friend, Isaliel,’ 
said R4noe, with her brow wrinkling with 
perple.xity. 

‘But that isn’t loving me, dear.’ 

‘Well, then, 1 will tiy to love you— and 
forgive,’ she. sighed to herself. 

‘But it doesn’t want any trying to make me 
love , you, dear,’ cried the girl piteously. ‘ I ’m 
afraid papa is not so fond of me now as he 
used to be.’ 

‘Ah, fse-“fio! my love,’ cried IMiss Bryne 
reprovingly. ‘I have often watched him, and 
seen how ho idolises jmu. Count Villar Endoza 
is too great and good a man not to be devotedly 
attached to Ins child. There, there, there, yon 
must not ciy. And mind too, you are going 
to crush that pretty bonnet, tome and sit 
down now by me.’ 

‘ Xu ; I want to stay by dearest Ileuee ; she 
says she is going to try and love me, and it 
is so delightful to lie liere once more. You 
won’t come for a drive, will you, Rmn'e, dear?’ 
she cried excitedly. 

‘Xoj .pray excuse me this morning.’ 

‘ Tlie brougham is waiting. Never mind j let 
it wait. I like being here best.’ 

‘ .She doe.s not ask me to go for a drive with 
her,’ sighed Miss .Bryne to herself. ‘Never 
mind : some day.’ 

‘There, let me kneel here by you, Renee. I 
want to talk to you.’ 

Renee noticed that her visitor .seemed excited. 
The next minute she felt that .she had divined 
the cau.se. 

, ‘Let me see,’ cried the girl quickly, and Mi.s.s 
Bryne noticed how the colour came and went 
in her cheeks — ‘have I any news to tell you? 
No—yes, I have. You botii know Mi' Wynyan.’ 

Ri.'ni'uk fane twitched, Imt oLhei’wise she 
remained unmoved. . 

‘ V'es, WC-. know Mr Wynyan,’ said Miss Bryne 
coldly.' 

‘Y’iiy of conrsc 1 How .silly I am!’ cried 
bsaU'l. ‘Rapa h.a.s been a good deal in 

Communication with him lately.’ 

‘ Indeed, my dear.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the girl, answering lkri,?,s Bryne, 
but talking with her head partly turned' to 
Ribieo. ‘ Rapa wislies him to go out to 

Decoiicagua to take the management of some 
great engineering works.’ 


‘ And is he going?’ said Mis.s Bryne, with a 
furtive look at .Renee’s pale face. 

‘Oh yes, I think so. It will be such a 
great tluug for him, a hundred times better 
tiian bis .staying here.’ 

‘ Poor Renee 1’ tbougbt Miss Bryne. 

‘Papa think-s so much of Hr lYynyau, and 
of course I like liini very very much.’ 

An awkward silence was impending, but just 
tben there w'a.s a diversion. Tiie arrival of a 
vi,sitor had not been noticed till the door wa.s 
opened, and the servant announced kir Brant, 
at the mention of whose name Isabel started to 
her feet, as if a.shamed of being cauglit in .such 
a po,5iLion. 

‘Morning,’ cried Brant. ‘Thi.? is a surprise. 
How are you, .Endoza ? How do, Renee ? 

Well, auntie, all right?’ Then without waiting 
for replies, he continued: ‘Why, Miss Endoza, 
one does not often see you here now.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Isabel, avoiding bi.s eye.?, ‘not 
very often, Mr Dalton. Bat — but 1 am 
obligcnl to come and see dear Renee some- 
time.?.’ 

‘Of course, so am I, and auntie here, too.’ , - 

‘But you’!! excuse me now, won’t you, Renee 
deare.st ? I think I ’ll go now.’ 

‘Oil, I say, don’t let me drive you away.’ 

‘Oh no ; don’t think that, kfr Brant, please,’ 
said the girl with a troubled look. M — 1 must 
go now. Good-bye, Ifiss Bryne dear,’ she cried, 
kissing her affectionately. ‘Do come and see 
me soon.’ ■■ X . 

‘Of course I will, my dearest; as soon as 
ever I can persuade .Renee.’ 

‘Yes, do, please. And you will loo, Rendo, 
love. I do so want you to come to me.’ 

‘ Wait,’ .said Renee coldly ; and .she sxibmitled 
to the effusive kisses of lier visitor, feeling 
anger against hor.solf, as she thought how 
earnest tlioy wore, and saw the genuine tear.s 
in the girPs eyes, as she turned to offer her 
liaud to Brant.*' 

‘ Good-bye, Mr Dalton,’ ,slie said iu a half- 
cbokiiig voice. 

‘"Wait a moment,’ he said. ‘I’ll see you 
down to the carriage.’ 

‘Oh no; don’t let me drag you awa}^,’ said 
Isabel, with a mocking look. 

‘^Yhy nut? I’m idle now. Only just 
dropped in here for a bit. Why, it ’s like old 
times having to .see you down.’ 

They pas.?ed out, and Miss Bryne stood 
gazing after them avitli a smile on her lips. 

' ‘ There, Puhiee, my child,’ she cried enthu.si- . 

a.-tica]]y : ‘nhat liavc 1 alwaiw told you? 

I Poor child ! .she i.s affection itself, and 'loves 
you dearly.’ 

‘Ye.s, aunt,’ said EuncA sadly; ‘but I 
cannot feel towards her as you do.’ 

‘I know — I know, my darling,’ whispered 
Miss Bi'vne tenderly; ‘but we cannot rule 
these things. There, dearest, it is woman’a fate 
to .suffer. Let u.? only hope that all thing.s are 
for the bc.si, and that he will pro\’c •worthy 
of her. Did 3 'on notice how she changed colomr 
when .she mentioned his name?’ 

Renee wa.s silent, and IMis.s Bryne bent down, 
kis.^ed her forehead, and feeling that .she had 
made a mistake in her allusion, 'wisely held her 
I tongue and went off to her work-table ; while 
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llOiOe pickud up a book, mul opened it to sit 
I iukI tliink. 

j ‘ Do you tliink J-trant had come to talk about 
j the biisinosss, aunt—tliat trouble there '?’ 

! ‘My dearest Renee, don’t; pray don’t drag 
. up that dreadful affair.’ 

I , ‘ Wby not, aunt V 

i ‘TJeeause the.se terrible things settle themselves 
best without poor weak women interfering. 
There, let it all go, ruy dear, and let’s cease to 
worry. Everythiitg will come riglit, you ’ll see 
—Mr Wynyan !’ 

CHAPTER XXX.~MENTAL BUST. 

Renee started from her seat as the servant 
announced tlie engineerts name like an echo of 
Miss Bryne’s ejaculation, and Wynyan entered, 
very stern and intent, as he glanced 
from one to the other, waiting for the servant’s 
dopai'ture before he spoke. 

Rem'e stood cold and statuesque, with her 
head erect, but eyes lowered, making no sign 
of welcome, while Miss Bryne took her cue 
from her niece, tried to look dignified, failed 
utterly, and uttered a feeble ‘Goocl-morning.’ 

‘Good-morning,’ .said Wynyan, who felt the 
blood, rush to bis brain in his resentment, as 
be .saw lienee’s proud, disdainful look, so ill 
deserved at .such a time. ‘ I am sorry to intrude 
upon you, but I came upon business of vital 
importance -to the firm, Mi.«s Dalton.’ 

Renee bowed coldly, but without glancing at 
him, for like a flash a painful suspicion had 
entered her mind, making her brow begin to 
Icait ; and a feeling of angry bitterne.s.s against 
herself for her weakness increased until it could 
■hai’dly be borne. 

: ‘I have just come from Great George Street, 
after a vi.sit to your cousin’s chainbers. I 
■ learned at the office,? that the messenger who 
came this morning with a note to you from 
Mr Tlamlicr .^aw him enter the house.’ 

Ildnee howod coldly, and after glancing at 
. both, Miss Bryne .said weakly : ‘Ye.?, Mr 
Wynyan, my nephew came .here this morning.’ 

, . I „*Hah!’ ejaculated Wynyan, with a sigh of 
relieh ‘IGudly send word to him that I must 
.see him directly. If he saw me come, and has 
1 left the room to avoid me, pray tell him, for 
I Heaven’s sake, that all differences that have 
existed between us must be at an end — that I 
have beeii to the Government offices thm morning 
— had an interview with the umler'.secretary. 
Excuse me, Miss Dalton, for entering into this 
detail, but I am working in the intere.st of the 
firm, and I fear that after what ha.s pa.?.sed, 
your cou-sin will decline to see me.’ 

‘But Mr Brant Dalton, cannot soie yon, Mr 
Wynyan, .said Miss Bryne, while Renlje .stood 
with a singing noi.se in her ear.s, hardly hear- 
iug the word.5 about the business, lor the 
emotion cau.sed by Wynyau’.s presence, and 
tlie recollection that b,y a strange coincidence-- 
no, no coin(;idence.s~-a cruel arrangement, Isabel 
Endoza and Mr Paul lYvnyan should have 
met at her house, 

‘ Miss Bryne,’ cried Wynyan imploringly, ‘ 1 
fully exioected this ; but let me beg of you, for 
his and your niece’s sake, to seo him, and 
persuade him to discuss this painful affair with 


I me. r cannot act alone — I have no vight—but 
tlie Government officials are ready to li-sten to 
our explanatioim, and to join with lus in 
di.scovering the ofi’ender wlio broke faith with 
them ; if necp.s.sary, to go as far, perhaps, as to 
forgive, if we can prove to them that the inven- 
tion will be useless to a foreign power. Now,’ 
he continued earne.stly, ‘I am in a position to 
prove all this ; but I cannot act alone. I have, 
no claim upon the firm — no rights. I am,’ he 
continued bitterly, ‘nothing but a discharged 
.servant. — But, believe me, Miss Dalton, B vener- 
ated your fathei', and I would do anything 
sooner than tins great, tlii.s ruinous trouble 
.should re.st upon your credit.’ 

‘ It is very good and nice of you, Mr 
Wynyan,’ .said Mi.s.s Bryne feebly, after waiting 
for her niece to speak, ‘ but Mr Brant Dalton 
is not here.’ 

‘ And I tell you, madam, that this i.s on a 
piece with Brant Dalton’.? cowardly malignance 
toward one who is fighting for him. lie wall 
not .see me.’ 

‘Mr Wynyan,’ said Miss Bryne indignantly, 
‘ really you are verging.’ 

‘ I cannot help it, madam,’ cried the engineer 
angrily. ‘ I know what he would say.— Mis.s 
Dalton, I appeal to you. I tell yon that my 
poor old friend’s business is in peril, I appeal 
to yon a.s his cliild to try to save it. I know 
your opinion of me, but I wait, knowing that 
some day the truth will pi’evail. That i.s nothing 
now. I only ask you, for your own sake, to 
go and fetch your cousin to me.’ 

E.enee looked at him now, with her eyes 
fla.shing with indignation. Wdiat was the busi- 
ness or its fruits to her now'? AVhat the 
honour of the firm? Her hi’easfc was filled 
with but one emotion : rage against thi.s man, 
contempt for her.self that she could ever have 
felt love for one who was full of subterfuge 
and falsity. Brant mast be right : he was not 
to be trusted, and he had— she was convinced 
then in her blind pas.sion — come there to 
meet I.sabel. 

‘Yon bear me, madam,’ he said. ‘ T'herc is 
: no time to spare.’ 

‘My cousin is not here, sir,’ .she .said scorn- 
( fully ; and then with a feeling that had she 
been dying .she mast have lannchocl the sting 
at him 'with; its weak, pitiful poison : ‘lie was 
here a short time hack, but he left with your 
betrothed, and ha.s not returned.’ 

The moment .she had uttered the words, she 
would have given life itself to have recalled 
them, feeling, when once xxttered, how contempt- 
ible she: innk look in. his eyes; and then her 
pale face flamed np .scarlet, as he uttered a 
low laugh, and gazeci at her, not in anger, but 
' with a iialf-pitying look, full of reproach. 

\ ‘My betroth. ed !’ he said gently. ‘But there, 

! I cannot waste time. Listen to me, please, both 
of you. Brant Dalton has gone from here 
with Miss Eudoza. Has he gone, do you think, 
to the Count’.s V' 

‘1 — I <lfj not know,’ faltered Miss Bryne. 

‘ I think not. T fancied he would come back.’ 

‘ Thank yon,’ said Wynyan quietly. ‘ I will 
go thei'o. — ^But before I go, Mi.ss Dalton, will 
you help me by telling me. anything you know 
that will a.ssist me in finding him V 
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There was a cluuige in Renee’s manner as 
she looked at the speaker now. 

‘No,’ she said quickly. ‘I do not often see 
my cousin now.’ 

‘Indeed V he said, looking at lier wondei'ingly. 
‘Well, I must ask you to help me. Miss Dalton. 
If lie returns hei’O, be good enough to tell him 
what I have said, and use your intluence to get 
him to come on to me at the offices. If I am 
not tliere, I .shall have left a message saying 
•where I may be found.’ 

He turned to go, but was checked by tlie 
entrance of the servant, who annc?unced Count 
Villar Endoza and Mr Levvinson. 

The Count entered, looking haggard and 
excited. Levvin.son wa.s close beliind, and the 
two men gazed sharply at Wyuyan, who was 
pa.s,sing out when Levvinson .spoke a few words 
in an undertone to his companion. 

‘ Yes, e.\actly,’ cried Endoza ; and he turned 
to Wynyau.— ‘ Have tlie goodness to stay a few 
moments, .sir,’ he said haughtily. 

‘I do not know by what autliority you 
order me, sir,’ replied the young man, ‘but I 
will stay. Tell me finst, though ; has Mr Brant 
Dalton gone on to your house'?’ 

‘Then he — has he been here?’ cried Eiuloza, 
turning to Renee. 

‘My cousin was here a .short time back.’ 

Levvinson looked sharply at Endoza, and 
gave him a meaning nod, which made him 
turn away angrily ,* and, without paying the 
.slightest lieed to Mi.ss Bryne, wlio was trying 
to catch his eye, he turned to Renee. 

‘I beg pardon for calling at this nnnsnal 
hour, Mis, s Dalton,’ he said, coarteou,sly ; ‘but 
would you mind telling ino — answering me a 
question or two?’ 

‘Oil yes, of couv.s(i, my niece will, Count,’ 
cried Miss Bryne. ‘ Pray .speak ; is — is — anj’"- 
thing wrong?’ 

Endoza pidd not the slightest heed to lier 
words, hut fixed his eyes on Renee. 

‘You have not gone out, then, this morning?’ 

‘I? No,’ .said Renee quietly. 

‘ But my daughter- Isabel — received a note 

from you asking lier to come over’ 

‘No; I liave not written to her for some 
time pa,st,’ replied Renee. 

‘Then .she has not been here?’ said Endoza 
excited!}'' ; and Wynyan saw that Levvinson 
craned forward his head to catch the reply. 

‘ye,s, oh yes, the dear child came here, 
Count,’ cried Miss Bryne eagerly. 

‘ Will you be silent, madam ! I am .speaking 
to this lady,’ cried the Count fiercely ; and 
Miss Bryne : turned jiale, and looked feebly 
from. one to the other. 

‘My aunt is quite right,’ said Renee, rather 
sternly, and she took the trembling woman’s 
hand. ‘Mis.s Endoza came here about an hour 
ago, visiting lue, hut ink Upon iny invitation.’ 

I ‘You .see,’ .said Levvinson with a peculiar 
, smile, (such as a man might wear to hide 
; inti-nse suffeiiug. 

‘Thank you,’ .said the Count. ‘ IVill you toll 
' me how and when she went?’ 

; ‘Hhe .stayed .‘•ome time and then went dowui 
' to her carnage, I believe.’ 

I ‘Alone?’ cried Levvinson in a hansh, cracked 


Renee looked at him wonderingly, asking her- 
self who was this stranger who cpiestioned her. 

‘No: my coii.sin saw' her dowui to her car- 
riage,’ saiil Renee distantly. 

‘Am I a fool now?’ cried Levvinson 
furiously, as he caught the Count by the arm. 
‘You see? Every bit of it planned.’ 

‘Silence, man !’ cried the Count sternly. 

‘Silence? No,’ cried Levvinson; ‘you will 
find me hard to .silence. IVell, are you going 
to stand there in that idiotic manner w'hile 
they are perhaps on the way to Dover? Or 
have you had a hand in it — a fresli piece of 
diplomacy V 

The Count wu'enclied his arm away, and, 
black now' wuth fury, turned to find tliat Mi.s.? 
Bryne had raised her hand to touch his arm. 

‘ Pray, pray tell me,’ she whispered. ‘ Isabel — 
is anything wu'ong?’ 

‘ITill some one keep this cursed w'oman 
aw'ay !’ roared the Count excitedly. — ‘ Come on 
quickly,’ he w'hi.s|iered to Levvinson : ‘ wm may 
overtake them yet.’ 

‘ If wo go at once,’ said Levvinson coldly, 
‘I sent a message on as soon as I believed it 
w'as so.’ 

‘You?— sent a message?’ eiied the Count, 
wdio was half-way to the door. 

‘Of cour-se. A.s soon as my man brought rne 
the new's. I have had him w'alched for days.’ 

‘What! You had him watched?’ 

‘Ye.s, and the lady, too. I had begun to 
have my doubts.’ 

The Count uttered an oath in his own 
tongue, and passed out, closely followed by 
Levvin.son, wdiile Miss Bryne uttered a piercing 
cry, and fell back upon the carpet. 

Renee ran to her, and caught her liand.«, then 
dropped them, and turned to Wynyan, who 
took a step or two to a.ssi.'-t the hy.stei'ical 
sufferer, lifting her ea.sily and laying her upon 
the couch. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,’ he said rpuetly. ‘A little 
cold w'ater, and she will soon come I'Oiind. — 
One moment, Mi.ss Dalton. You are, it seems, 
' to be alone. lYill you give me your authority 
to apply directly to your father’s solicitors to 
take charge at once of the biisine.ss and your 
afiairs?’ 

! ‘I — I do not know wdiat it all mean.?, Mr 

Wynyan.’ 

‘Indeed?’ he said, wdth a shrug of the 
shoulders; ‘it seems plain enough to me.’ 

Mi.ss Bryne ceased her cries, and lay Lack 
sobbing piteously, 

‘Leave her: she will be better soon, poor 
thing. Now Miss Dalton, to bn.sine.'is, please. 
If I go to your father’s solicitors, aiid call upon 
them to act, ivill you endorse iny orders ?’ 

: ‘ Yes— no— yes-- Mr Wynyan, what does it 

mean?’ cried Renee wildly. 

‘Only that, just at this great emergency, ymu* 
cousin has gone away atul left everything to 
take its eliance.’ 

‘Gone away? My cousin Brant gone away I ’ 

‘You do not imtler.staud ?’ cried Wynyan. 

‘No, do not understand,’ .she cried; ‘my 
head is in a w'hii'l. Brant w'as here only a 
short time back. He came liere by accident,’ 

‘ By accident !’ said Wynyan wdih a scornful 
laugh. 
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‘Te-s, by aceidtint,’ sMcl E6nee indignantly ; 
‘he met Miss Eiidoza, and went to see her 
clown to her carriage.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Wynyan gravely. ‘Yon see now.’ 

‘All !’ cried Rduee wildly, as a light Hashed 
in npon her darkened mind. 

‘Yes,’ said IVynyan, and his manner changed 
now. There was a mocking triumph in lii.s 
tone-s, as he looked at Eenee fixedly. ‘I might 
ask you how yon could have been so blind, 
Miss Dalton, but I was equally in the dark. 
Am I not to be pitied 1 Tonr cousin saw Miss 
Endoga down to her carriage. It is plain 
enough now ; lie has eloped with — iny hetrothed!’ 

‘Renee! my child, my child!’ .sobbed Mi.ss 
Bryne wildly ; and after darting an indignant, 
reproachful glance at Wynyan, lienee turned to 
sink upon her knoe.s be.side her aunt. 

lYynyan .stood for a few moments looking 
clown at lier, as she raised the sobbing w'Oinan’s 
head to her breast, and then he spoke in a 
quiet, grave way. 

‘Miss Dalton, I am going straight to your 
solicitors, to ask them to act. If in the 
course of a few hours you consider that I, 
your father’s old servant, have done wrong, 
yon can cnonter-order all that I have .said.’ 

, Hci waited for her to speak, but she did not 
even turn her head, and the ne.xt minute he 
was on his way to Great George Street, where 
he bade Ilaniber act as if he were master in 
the place, and then hurried off to the solicitors, 
with whom he wms closeted for a full hour 
before he made his w'ay home, 

MAN-OF-Y^AR PETS. 


A HAi’PV ship i.« nearly alway.s an efficient one. 
Owing to the close proximity of offir'crs and 
men, cheerful and willing service i.s much more 
necessary nlioat than in any cli.sciplinod body of 
men on .shore. Rigid, iieart.y good-will, fore and 
aft, is the secret of contentment; and when the 
men arc certain that every privilege which 
floes not interfere with duty is allowed them, 
they will strain every nerve to do their work 
smartly and rvell. 

No privilege is more appreciated than being 
allowed to keep pets oir board. Diu'ing four 
years’ absence from home in Australian waiters, 
and among the cannibal and semi-civilised 
islands of the South Paeifie, jnany wnary hours 
were whiled away by the numerou.s pets we 
had at various times on board. The first was 
a goat which wa.s bought in Sydney by the 
cajttain, and presented to the lower deck. 
There are few better pets for a ship tlmn a 
W’oll -conducted goat. She soon gets passionately 
fond of her qnarlcr.s, and will eat anything 
from a Itamna to a marllnespike. This goat 
became a sadly' clehanched charaetLr. She 
iiequirod in a few days such a taste for tobacco, 
that she wonld refust3 the iuo.st enticing delicacy 
in the way of green stuff for the noxious 
weed, and indeed she was never happy witli- 
ont a quid in her jaw. But this was not her 
viwst bad habit. No one on board knew the 
'grog bugle better, than she, and p\mctually she 


wa.s .standing l:)e.side the tub at one bell in tlie 
afternoon watcli, when two glasses of water and 
one of rum per man are served out to the dif- 
ferent mefsses. Tliere i.s naturally alway.s a glas.s 
or two left when all are served. This was 
]3ouTed into a can, the grog tub turned upside 
down, the liquor poured into tbe .shallow 
hottom ; then Nanny drank her tot like, a man. 
It was too absurd to -watch her conduct after 
this. Slie wonld skjdark witli any one, charge 
up and down tlie deck, Imtt anybody -who came 
in her way, and, in fact, play the ‘giddy' goat’ 
all round for half an hour or .so ; then, like 
other depraved luiinan being.s, she nvould coil 
herself up in a corner and .sleejx off tbe effects of 
Inr indu]genGe.s. There wa.s also a little pig on. 
board once in the islands. He ovas only a 
temporary acquaintance, and he wa.s ultimately' 
iL.signed to be .served hot with apqde-sauce 
and vegetables. He used to chase Nanny round 
the .ship a.s hard as they' could go. The mid- 
.sliipmeu .soon improved the. sliow by' making 
jumps in the gangways with sponge-s,'” rammers, 
and broom Inxndles ; and many a half-hour in 
dreary troiiical climates was spent by all hands 
watching tlie sport, and cheering the pair over 
the hurdles with ‘Yoicks,’ ‘Tally'-ho,’ and ‘ Over.’ 
lYorking-parties used to take Nanny ashore 
to give her a ‘ fly round ’ on the gra.ss. She 
wouicl never go far away from them, and wa.s 
alway.s ready for the boat to return to tbe; 
sbip. Sometimes one man dvonlcl hold lier 
while tlie others climbed into the cutteiv pre- 
tending to leave her behind on shore. , She 
would .struggle and whine to tlie be.st of her 
abilities; and when loosed, would gallop to the 
shore as quick as her legs could carry, her, 
and jump into the boat with much deliglit. 

She . got into a somewhat delicate state of 
health, and we gave her to a man living on 
Cockatoo Island iiiASydney J-Iarbour, where tlie 
.ship was in dock. Two. y'ears after, we re- 
turned to dock, and found Nanny tethered, on 
tbe. hillside. She had forgotten none of her 
particular friends, but came up at once to be, 
petted, and wbined and tugged at her chain 
as hard .as she could to get to her old ship 
again. Nanny’s place was taken by a more 
fashionable animal— an angola. She has nevi3r 
he come anything like so popular, though .she 
in a much : more properly conducted animal. 
She cares little for tobaWo, and is a rigid 
teetotaler. Sad to redate, .she is now very ill 
indeed, and likely to die. She was addicted to 
eating bims, rags, and rope emls, instead of 
whole.some ‘baccy'’ and rum, and the liver of 
even a teetotal goat cannot successfully tackle 
sail -makers’ ynirn with needle.s attached'. 1 am 
afraid we. shall .soon have a fuaoral .at .sea. 

In annexing tweiity-ono islands in. the 
Solomon, group, we arrived one forenoon at a 
steep little hill in the ocean, den.-sely' ■wooded 
right : clown to the beach. The captain 
landed in his galley with a number of office f.s, 
to hoist the English flag and read the de- 
claration of protectorate. He was as usual 
acconqianied by the cutter, carrying the guard 
of honour of armed blue-jackets and niarines, 
and the oarpc\iler’.s crew to erect a flag-.staff, 
and to out down a new polo for tlie ne-.xt 
island. No armed and naked cannibals came to 
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iniioi us, ;js aj tlic oLlier ])la('Of;, aud tlie intereMl- 
iiig nercruony -ivas jH'i'fovinod in tlio presmice of 
sm opo--=;riii'., who Avas perched, hlinlciBg hi llie 
puii, ill ihe forh of n mangrove tree. A lini- 
li'-nrad. and half-a-dozen pailovf? went in chase, 
and Aviiliouf. mucli difllcnlty t^apliiml llie 
(inaint little animal. Ih' was lirnnghf on 
hoard in a haskot ; lait, immediately after hi.s 
arrii'al he gave signs of trouble. The padre 
1d. liim out of hi.', basket on the (piailer- 
deek, and before yon could say ‘Knife,’ he wais 
111' in tlie main-topgallant -rigging ivith halF- 
a-dozen young topnien in, his wake. . After 
mui'h cunning chase, he Avas eaptiived and 
]daced in a cage. Very soon he beoiune tame, 
a.nd gave, much amusement hy his smart, ness 
on the iight-rope. Ihit o])ns.snms never do 
AV(dl at .sea, and t-his one, Avith many others 
Avhieh Ave ti’ied at different time.s, died in a 
few month.s. 

The next ]iet wa.s a kangaroo. He Avas jire- 
sented hy a lady in IToliart to one of our lieu- 
tenants. .He ncA^er became quite at lionie on 
lioard, and in a feAv months took a pa.ssage 
overboard, Avlien nobody Avas looking, through a 
gun port, and Avas seen and heard of no more. 
He Ava.s addicted to kee]>ing late and irregular 
liours. He AA’ould hide him.self away and .sleep 
all day, and then Avake up and become aggres- 
siA’ely active at aliout 11 p.m., Avhen eA'eryliody 
had turned in. Kangaroos are extensively hunted 
in tlie country parts of Australia, and give excel- 
lent .sport. Our friend did so to tlie sentry and 
quartermaster of the Avatch at night. He had 
a ]iavticulai' fancy for the. navigating officer’s 
cabin, Avhich is on the upper deck. For A'arious 
reason.s the OAvnor of the cahin did not ap])re- 
eiate this flattering preference, and left strict 
ordens Avith the men on niglit duty in the 
neiglibnurliood not to alluAv his highnc,«s to 
di.wtur!) him in his I’cst. Tlie kangaroo used to 
‘lay off’ A'ery quietly heliind (he bibs at the 
other 011(1 of the quarter-deck, and Avail Ills 
opportunity. Wliou lie thought he had a good 
clianccq he Avonld make a rush, and in nine oases 
out of ten he succeeded in hveaking tliimigh 
his emuiiies’ lines and reaching his favourite 
comer ; only, however, to he at once eapliu'ed 
and ignomiiiiously evicted. ITis hop, Imp, ho]) 
on dock Avas curious to Aiadcli, hut the sound 
of it overheail at night, was ridiculou-^ly irritat- 
ing ; and no one mourned A’cry much aa'Iicu he 
Took hi.3 A'oluntary dejiarturo. 

We had also a dear little flying fox. This 
liii'd or beast beans somewhat the. same resem- 
biance to a fox tliat a bat does to a mouse — 
e.xcept for size. This pet rarely came aft, and 
Avas usually to he seen in the men’s me-sses, 
lianging on to an overhead rope or rafter. He 
wa.s a silent friend, but still most popular. .Hi.s 
time AViKS chiefly occupied in di.scu.ssiiig, in the 
ma-t ridicuhnisly serious manner, half a banana 
or a .sm.all fid of soft bread. He Avas very 
i[iiiet and cautious in hi.s liabits, but at la.st he 
fell a victim to the daiigens of a sea-faring life. 
Ill' dropped into the soiqi coiiper in the galley, 
and Avas scalded to death before lie could be 
got out. 

Hut the dearest pets of the. Avliole commission 
Aviu'c tAvo cassowaries which Avere hought at 
Kcav Cbiinea for a fcAV .sticks of trade tobacco 


hy Lord K., a niidshijpni.in, and ]\lr 1.. the 
clerk. They were rpiite young and small AAdien 
they joined the shi]i, but they very so< m l) 0 canie 
accustomed f,o their surroundings. They grew 
rapidly, and it AAm.s the regular routine after 
church on Sunday to have iqi a ]inir of scale-, 
from the ‘sick hay,’ and AA'eigh t1i<mi, to find 
out how muclx tliey Iiad gained during the 
Aveek. The male bird used io gain about two 
ounces and the female about cine and a, half 
ounces ]ior Aveck. Their house Ava.s a large 
Avoodeu liox with har.s in front, and it. Avas 
located under a gun platform iu that -part of 
the upper deck Avlieve the officers smoko. Dur- 
ing all smoking houv.s flie ca.ssoAvaries expected 
to be allowed out, and to liave delicacies in 
tlie AV’ay of fruit lirouglit up for them. If tliey 
wvre not liberated, tliey Avould .set up .such a 
continuous aii'l angry piping as to .shoAV tlnw 
considered tlicni,se]\-es very badly used indeed. 
Then they Avonld lie doAvn on their .sides in 
t.lic snn t(.i lie stroked and petted. Wlien they 
Avere inclined for exerci.se, they Avould Avatcii 
some one Avalking u]) and down the quarter- 
deck, Avait till he liad a good start, aiu-l tlicn 
run after him .so quickly as to Ije close under 
hi.s heels at the forward end; tlien wait and 
r.ace him back again. Alas ! a sad fate aAvaited 
tliem. We Avere in dock at Auckland, New 
Zealand, and the birds had to be landed. A 
comfortable hon=c Avas made for them hy the 
midsliiinnen under a 2 ''de of shoring timbers, 
Avheir one night a baulk tumliled down (Oh, 
.sorry log !) and killed the male bird. The 
female at once began to 2nne UAvay and In 
refuse her food, and in a feAV days she died, 
uniAmrsally lamented by all on boai'd. iSlie AA^as 
buried by the mid.sl 1 i 2 .nnen be, side her mate, 
AA'ith all due Inmour.s. Tins cei’omony took 
2 >lace during .school j:iou,r.s, but the cha]Alain and 
naval iu.structor could not find it in liis heart 
to administer any .serienrs rclnike when he* 
funnd tlie young gentlemen .standing mourn- 
fully around the grave. Avliislliiig, Avith evident 
emotion, the ‘].)ead hlarch in Haul.’ 

A quartermaster hod a gray 2^‘T-i'i'ot for a 
long time. He Avas a inime favourite, and liacl 
learned to say ‘ J^et xis 2Jray.’ This he ,sa,id one 
Himday during clinrch, just at the Avi'ong time, 
and iijc^et the gravity of both parson and jicople. 
He Avas a standing guest iu the AA’airl-ronin 
AV'hen ladies came off to tea, and ncAmr failed to 
be Avell conducted and amu.-ing. lie absn came, 
to a .sad and violent end. He flcAV outside the 
.slii]) one day at ,sea to exercise Ills Avings, and 
.soon got into a flock of sea-gnlb. They re- 
sented his intrusion, and .speedily 2>t"eked’ him 
to death in sight of us all, Avho Avere unable, 
to render him any a.ssistauee. 

Wo liaA’-e of course got a 2 >i‘etty cat and ahso : 
a bow-AAmAv. The cat is a great friend vutIi 
all hands ; but the dog, poi'ha]« wisely, refuses" 
the advances of all excxqit the ca 2 >tain, Avho is 
her ina.ster, and has so far Aveathered the m.-iny 
danger of the commission. There are other 
i 2'>et.s of Avhich 1 could tell, on1j' time fails me. 
j At this moment, as avo are lioineAA'ard bound, 

, S 2 '>ecial 2 '>i’Hdlege has been granted to Ibe men 
to bring home birds, ; and lliei'e are finite 
a .score on the lower deck, living the h!i]A2'y 
life Avhich all animals enjoy on board a Avell- 
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conducted sliip. No doubt some of them will 
riuccuiub to lilt? colder climate of the EiigliKli 
coiisi, but I liope a number will be seen ac- 
citmjiauying tludr owners to tlie homes of 
Merrv England, 


SOME NATIONAL AIRS AND THEIR 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

I Ricitarp W.UiNRR lias somewhere said that the 
1 fir.-t eight bars of ‘Rule Britannia’ contain the 
1 whole character of the English people. And if 
I this be true of our famous national song, a 
I similar remark migbt with equal truth be 
1 applied to nnany airs of the Continent wdiieh 
at dilfcrent times have summed up the liopes | 
and aspirations of a whole jJeople. Many of | 
these, gathering around them in process of time 
a Avoalth of associations, have become part and 
parcel of the national life to a greater extent 
than in our own country. Alore especially has 
tin's been tlie case in Prance, whose ancient 
Oovernment is said to have been absolute mon- 
archy tempered with songs. Many of these 
gained a fame out of all proportion to their 
intrinsic merits, as a result of some historical 
association. Tims the simple ditty ‘ Vive Henri 
Quatre,’ with its fcliree verses, came to be of 
Royalist importance after its introduction into 
Colic’s play, La Partie de Chasse de Henri 7F., in 
I the year 1766. During the Revolution it formed 
one of the many prohibited songs, but took a 
fresh lease of life at the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and Avas performed amidst great 
enthusiasm at the opera in the presence of the 
Emperor Alexander and the king of Prussia 
on the evening of llieir arrival Avith the allied 
armies at Paris. 

Another well-known air, that of ‘Partaiit 
pour la Syrie,’ dates from the year 1809, shortly 
before the battle of Wagram. The Avords are 
attributed to a poet — Count de Laborde by 
name — and the story has it that one evening 
Queen Ilortouse showed him a picture of a 
knight clad in armour, cutting an inscription 
on. the shore Avith the point of his sword, and 
at the request of the company the poet illus- 
trated this on the spot by, a little romance. 
Subsequently, Queen Hortense set the verses to 
music, and ‘Partaut pour la SyrieV became the 
national air of the Second Empire during the 
reign of her son. 

Of wider intere.st is the famotis air ‘ Malbrook I 
s’en va-t-en Guerre,’ never more familiar in 
England than since the publication Trilby.: 
Tluu'e is hardly a fact about it that has ' 
not been made the subject of dispute. Chateau- 
briand, hearing the tune sung by xVrabs in 
Palestine, AA’ent so far as to sngge.st that it 
had been carried there by the Crusaders, either 
in the time of Godfrey de Bouillon or in that 
of 'Louis IX. and Joinville. It AA'a.s sung by 
Alarie Antoinette, and Avas used as a lullaby for 


the infant Danpbin in 1781. The most probable 
account of its origin is that it aauis composed in 
the biAmuac of Marshal de Villars at Quesnoy, 
three miles from tlie field of battle, on the 
night after JIMplaquet. The soldier who com- 
posed it AA’a-s probably acquainted Avith the 
lament on the death of tlie Duke of Guise 
published in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. HoAveA’er this may have been, the air 
became Avonderfully piopular througliont France, 
and Avas introduced by Beaumarcliais into liis 
play, Le Mctriage de Figaro. It figures a.s tlie 
symbol of the French army in Beethoven’s 
BaMle Symphony. Bourrienne tells ns in his 
memoirs that Napoleon Avas Avont to Avlilstle 
this air Avhen about to join the army, and that 
liis Amlet always knew Avlien he heard him that 
a campaign Avas imminent. 

The tune AV'as adapted to the AAmrds of ‘ For 
he’s a jolly good fellow,’ and a story is told of 
Janiewicz the Polish violinist, Avhen in London in 
the closing year of the last century. One day he 
lo.st hini-self, and could not remember the name 
of the street in Avhich he lived, hut calling a 
coach, be hummed the tune of ‘Malbrook’ to 
the coachman, Avho, recognising it, drove him to 
Marlborough Street, the required place! The 
story is doubtless the product of a liv^ely im- 
agination, for cabby, though perhaps familiar 
with the convivial strains, \AmuId hardly have 
associated them Avith the name of Marlborough. 

With regard to the majority of famous French 
songs, it may be truly said that they yfere the 
outcome of civil di.ssensions and party coiifiicts, 
and therefore hardly ‘national’ in tlie best 
sense, though some of them attained a wide 
celebrity. Such Avere the songs inspired by the 
Great Revolution and its outcomes, Avhether on 
the Royalist or opposite side. The toucliing 
air, for instance, ‘(5 Richard, 0 inon Roi,’ from, 
Gre try’s opera of Richard Coeiir de Lion, became 
one of the most celebrated of Royalist songs, 
and Avas played at the historic banquet at 
Versailles in October 1789. During the first 
Republic tins play was prohibited, but AAms 
restored to the stage by the first Napoleon. In 
contrast to this song AA'e have the ‘Qa Ira,’ 
probably first beard Avhen the Parisians marched 
to Versailles, the AA'ords being suggested to a 
.street singer by General Lafayette. The Avords 
recall Benjamin Franklin’s faAmurite saying at 
each step of the American iusnrreetion. The 
tune is said to have been tlie production of a cer- 
tain Becour, a side-drum, player at the opera, 
and, as a contre-dan.?e, Avas very popular under 
the title of Carillon National. The ‘ Carmagnole,’ 
associated A\dth so many sinister memories, AA'as 
originally a popular dance-tune of Rrovence, 
or, according to Grctiw, a sailor song often 
heard in Marseilles. Another once popular song 
AA'as Joseph Cheniers ‘Chant du Depart,’ com- 
posed for the concert celebrating the fourth 
annh'ersary of the fall of the BvU.stille. This is 
said to be the only patriotic iioug wiitten dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror ; the mu.sic is by Melnil. 
After much controA-er.^iy,- experts .seem inclined 
to accept the tradition that Rouget de LLle 
actually composed at Stra.‘:burg and in one 
night both Avords and music of the famous 


hyiiin known as ‘Tiie IVlarseilluiso.’ In dealini; fejoicings, ami tluit. tho Vnnkeu Doodle soiig 
with ail's of historical intcrvist, one must per- was the capital piece iu the band of musk.’ 
rorce omit many of the most beautiful soug.s The original name of the song is ‘ The Yankeets 
of every nation breathing of country sights -and return from the Camp.’ lu the middle of the 
sound.s, the fond vow.s of lovensj the peaceful last century, General Ainlier.st liad under Ids 
joys of home— such, for instance, the Volks- command an army of regular and provincial 

lieder of Germany. troops. Among the former was a J)i' 

Cf the martial songs more particularly con- Shiiekburgh, to whom the air is traditionally 

nected with the various pei'iod.s of storm and ascribetl, tlunigli it is probable euougli tlnit the 
.stresi.s in Germ'any, one of the must celebrated wonls only are to be attributed to hum The 
i.s that of the .Rliine, compo.sed liy J3ecker, and ; colonial contingent seems to have pre.sented a 

an.'-wei'cd by Alfred do l\iiis.set in other well- ' rather sorry appearance with its ill-lilting and 

known ver.sc.s. ddie ‘Wacht am Ith^in’ by Max ' iiicompleto uniforms, and, like our own militia 
Schneckenhurger wa.s compased about the same j iu tlie bust century, formed a continual i)Ult 
])eriod as the lihino song, but attaine<l its [ foj- the humour of the regular troops. Thms 
wide.st ympularity during the war of 1870. j Dr Sluickburgh was but falling in xvitli the 
I'nliki; beckcr’s song, it cannot boast of having prevailing vein of plea.s;uiU‘y when he rccoin- 

heen set to music by seventy compo.sers. The , mended the tune to tlie colonial ollicers ‘a.s 
patriotic song of ‘ Deutschland, Dcutscliland uber ; one of the most celebrated airs of martial 
alle.s,’ was the work of tlie popular writer, yioet, ' mnsick.’ Tlims, once again, a song that may 
jdiilologi.st, and hi.-lorian, Augimt Hoffmann, ' almost be called tlie American national anthem 
who wa.s born at Faller.slebcn in the year 1798. | owes its origin, not to any lofty conception of 
For a time we find him acting as librarian, ■ national ilcstiny, but to tlie ell'orts of a 
and later as pi'ofessor, at the university of : wortliy doctor to enliven the tedium of 
Breslau ; hut the liberal tendency of some of | routine in a provincial camp. Of the other 
his writing.s caused him in 1838 to be deprived : yiopular song, ‘ Hail Columbia,’ little of interest 
of his profe.ssorial chair. lYr many years lie j can be said. It was written in the closing 
was librarian to the Duke of llatibor, and died j years of tlie last century by Judge Josepli 
iu this slieltcred post in 1874. The German | i-Iopkiiison, and wa.s adapted to the music of 
national anthem, ‘Heil Dir im Siegerkranz,’ ; the ‘President’s March.’ The worths had been 

was written originally for the birtliday of j written for the actor Fo.x, and are said to have 
Christian VII., king of Denmark, by a Holstein j been first sung by him in a Philadelphian 
elergyman. Tlie words were written to the air i theatre in 1798, from which time the tiong 
of ?God .save the King’ iu 1790, and a few j began to ri.se in popular favour, 
years later were modified for Prussian use. j One of the most beautiful of national antliems 
Tlie national airs of America have .some I i.s tliat of Austria, entitled ‘Cnrott erhalte Pi-anz 
curious associations. The ‘ Star-spangled Banner’ j den lvai.ser.’ It is said that Haydn, during lii.s 
wa.s written by Francis Scott Key, on board visits to this country, liad often envied the 
the frigate Sitrj,/n'jC, during tlie bombardment of English ‘God save the King:’ and the oulcoiue 
Fort M‘lleury iiy the Brifi.sli iu 1814. Key, I of his de.sire to provide tlie Austrian people 
the story goe.s, had gone to release a captive | with an cxpri;.s.^iou of fidelity to the throne iu 
fi'icnd, hut was not yiermilted to return to ; the days of tlie ITencli revolutionary war was 
Bahiiaore. lie witnessed the eiigagoiueut all j the celebrated hymn, for which Haschka — a 
night, and at dawn, wlicn lie saw that the .star- j .soinewluit minor poet— wrote the words. To 
.spangled banner was still tloating from the j Von Zedlitz, a better-known writer, we pirobahlv 
ramparts, wrote the wives, which, on his return : owe the word.s as now .sung. On the Emperor’s 
to Baltimore, he had printed, with the direction j birthday, F’ebruarv 12, 17‘.)7, the air wa.s sung 
that they .should be sung to the tune of .simultaneously at the National ^J'lieatre iu 
‘ Anacreon in. Heaven.’ This song had been Vienna and all the principal theatres in the 
many years previou.sly' adopted by the Society iirovinces. Haydn is said to have regarded this 
of Amateur Musicians, called the Anacreontic, anthem — often used in England as a hymn 
which held its merry' meetings at the ‘ Crown j tune — as liis favourite xvork, and towards" the 
and Anchor’ tavern in tlie Strand. A certain j close of his life, to have often consoletl himself 
president of the society — Ralph Tomlinson by j by' iilaying it willi great expression, 
name — wrote the words of this somewhat | Hot much remains to be said concerning 
bacchanalian song, while John Statford Smith , other national anthem.s of Europe, whicli are 
set them to music. The strains of ‘The Star- j mostly of comparatively modern origin. Thus 

spangltjd Banner’ are .suppo.sed to have b.-en ‘La Brubuiiconne ’ date.s from the ItevoluLion 

fiv.-it, heard in a tavern near the Holiday Street , of 1830, when Belgium became an independent 
Tiieatre, Baltimore. Like so many more songs, . country', both the words and the music being 
it arose in stirring tinie.s, and from a somewhat I compo.sed during the struggle. The author of 
obscure origin ultimakdy develoiied into one of the words — Jenneval, a vwll-known actor on 
the must popular of American national soiig.s. the Brussels stage — was killed in one of the 
‘ Yankee Dooitle ’ i.s prob.'ibly a tune of actions near Antwerp. The Rus.sian national 
English origin not older than the middle of anthem was composed three y'cars after ‘the 
the lust e.enlm'v. The earliest mention of it i.s Brabanconne’ by Alexis Lwolf, who, besides 
.‘^aid to be contained in the Boston Journal of being a violinist and musician of note at tlie 


. those pas, sing in boats observed great enthusiastic reception in Russia, the. Gzar on 
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ifc^ appearance Hiving ox'dei'.s for its perforiiKince 
iit concerts and theatres. Uouuod has wiitten 
a fantasia on this air, and it is also a leading 
theme in llubiasteiu’s La Eusde. 


AUSTilALIAls' lUllhALOIE HORSES. 

The Brumbie Horse of Australia, though not 
a distinct eipuiio variety, possesses attributes 
and (pialitii s peculiar t'o itself, and, like the 
xvilcl cattle and wild bulfaloes of Australia, is 
the dcsccudnut of runawaA'.s of imported stock. 
At no distant jieriod of Australian pastoral 
history the. Brumbie nas as great a scourge to 
the western pastoralist as the rabbit has since 
become ; but a scourge, fortunately, that could 
be dealt with more easily, cind by perseverance 
abQli.slied. The stature and hreecling of Brum- 
bies varies in accordance with the circum-stances 
of origin in different localitie.s. In some place.s, 
magnificent horses, showixig great quality, have 
accumulated in very large numbers. A.s the 
re.sult of well-bred, and, in sonre cases, imported 
.sires having been lost, strange to say, the in- 
Ixrtodiug did not aiipareixtly aifeet the good 
quality. In other places the veriest weeds 
swann over the country ; and yet these same 
creatures, rubbishy in.: stature and appearance, 
will, both in their wild state and when broken, 
aceoiuplish feats of endurance almost incredible. 

I at one time possessed a mean-look ing, ill- 
shaped mare of true Brumbie breeding. One of 
her feats was to carry me— in all, fourteen and 
a half stones— over bush roads, a distance of 
eighey-live measured mile.s on a summer day of 
thirteen hours, with only an liour’.s midday rest. 
In their wild state, Brumbies will, 'wlien, in 
dry times water ‘gives out,’ travel immense 
distances to the next water ; and even in good 
seasons, wlieu twelve or more miles from the 
water they will travel that distance daily to 
and fro to drink. 

In Brumbie country, the passing traveller 
iuu,st needs tend hts horses closely ; for the 
young Brumbie stallions, eonstautly driven 
from their haunts liy the older sii’e.s, wander 
in search of companions, and sliow luarvellous 
intelligenee and tact in taking these, when 
found, into seclusion. It is at all times a 
dilFicult matter to recover .stray stoclc from the 
Brumbie inolfS. The term ‘■with the Brumbies’ 
is a common one througbout bush Australia to 
signify hopelessly lost. 

; : B of western New tSouth Wales and 

southern Queensland were some years ago 
almost devastated by Brumbies ; and all sorts 
of devices were resorted to by squatters to rid 
tbemselves of the pests, Blany sheep-owners 
fenced in their water-holes with* barbed wire in 
such a way that nothing larger than a sheep 
could enter to drink. In this manner tens of 
iliousaud.s of horses perished. Other holders 
destroyed immense numbers by means of 
.strong trap-yard, s built in .serulis, having, near 
the. yard, long wings or guide feuce.s .strongly 
made of timber, and extended outwards i)y 
mean.s of calico stri]ja from tree to tree, like 
a wire fence, for ten or more miles beyond. 
Except in close quarters, wild horse.s will not 
approach the fluttering strips of calico. The 


trap and wing.s being ready, a number of horse 
men started the .mobs iii such a 'way as U 
meet the wings, along whiclx they gxillopec 
into the yards. Once entrapped, tlie lioi’,set 
Avere shot; but, it being laboriou.s to clear the 
yard of the^' dead animals, xiu easier and less 
expensive phxn was resorted to. 

A crusix—tbat is, ^long lines of parxxllel fence.s 
just wide enougli for one horse,, to pass at a 
time — was erected ; they were driven into tliis 
long lane, at the end of which stood an expert, 
fumed with a keen kixife. As each animal 
passed, its yugular Yei,n was severed, and the 
bleeding cretiture tore madly away into its 
native .scrub, only to stagger and die from loss 
of blood, withixi half a mile of the trap. Tliis 
device, though barbarous, did away with the 
difficulty of removing carcas.ses, and became the 
univei’sal inetlxod of destruction. 

In this Avork of destruction animals shoAving 
exti'a quality Avere occasionally reserved for 
xxse ; but in oi'der to enable the hor-semen to 
drive them aAvay, it Avas neces-saiy to stop their 
galloping, and this was done very simply. A 
packing-needle and strong twine Avere run thi'oxxgli 
the point of each ear ; the tAvines being left in, 
these Avere then tied mnder the horse’s chin, 
bending tlie ears down on tbe cheeks. Tied in 
this Avay, a horse . will not gallop, and ixiay be 
turned and driven quietly. 

Of late years, liou'eveiv the extension of luil- 
Avays, the utilisation of wa.sto lands, , and con- 
staiit destruction, have so thinned the Briuxibie 
haunts, that they have cea.sed ,, to affect the 
pastures; though they are troublesome in thel 
other ways referred to. In many ; cases in- 
efl’ectual attempts are ixiade to yard the mobs, 
and when this has been tried once or twice, it 
is astonishing hoAV ciiiining they, become. Even 
when by good riding a number of horsemeix 
have brought a Bruxnbie mob into close . quarters, 
it not .infrequently happens that old stallions 
turn and charge open mouthed at the liorscmen, 
and thus invariably break, away ; in wlucb case 
the mob Avill follow in spite of till efforts maxle 
to stop them. Sometimes the riders .sucexavl in 
shooting the old stallions ; but, even . then a 
panic and stampede of the mad creature,s foB 
loAvs, and they are lo.st. Often when, old AAd.!d 
hoiAses find tliemseB’es impri.soned, they charge 
the feiice.9 and destroy thenx.selA’es. 

For a time I w-as associated with a maxi 
named Mooney, AAdio rxiade his livelihood shoot- 
ing Bnunbies for their hides and hair in a 
locality witbiii reach of a raihvay. Jlooney 
used to ride a steady old mare— if one with a 
young foal, all the Ixetter. He Avouid follow 
the Brumbies’ track until the grass indicated 
close apixroach to the mob.s ; then he dismounted 
and removed his .saddle. Driving the. old mare, 
in front of him, he svould cree]) forward. He 
AAUis alert to sight the mob AAutbout giving 
alarm, find wheix he did sight it upon the 
plixiii or patch of scrub, he took care to aj;- 
proach on the. lecAA'-ard .side. He would creiq) 
on, well hidden behind his mare, until tlie 
Avai-y lookout of the wild mob gave alax'ni ; 
tlien he would hobble hi.s nxare, and sneak away 
into tbe grass, fifty yjirds or morxA. Meaxirinu' 
tbe nxob would rixii togetlier, and Avith erect 
crests gaze on the dull-looking stranger. 
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A wild, iiispiiing thing it is. to see a startled 
Bruinbie mob. The old. .stallion, hero of a 
hundred battle.?, trots around tliem, while they 
.stand like statue,?, with ea,r,s pricked forward, and 
gaKc. Tlien the old General come.s forward slowly, 
a picture of eguine beauty and gmce of inove- 
inent, treading as if tlie" very ground sprung 
lieneath Ids feet. Cautiously an old mare will 
follow the .sire, and the mob will follow her, 
though snorting and wary, as if waiting a 
.'.igual to turn and be off. On they come, until 
the old fellow is sati,sfied the new-comer is 
peaceful, and then he whinnie.s ; Llponey’s mare 
and lie trots up boldly. Mooney lies 
low 'in the grass tlie wdiile, giapping his Wiii- 
ch(i.ster, alertT and on tlie lookout for the old 
sirels favourite, iilwa\'s an old mare. There she 
is '. the blade with the 3’earling foal. Eote liow 
luir inane and tail tmich the ground, note how 
solicitous the old fellow is about her, and how 
.she answer.? his whinnie.s. This is Mooney’s 
mark, and he tire.s. The old favourite .staggers, 
shot through the shoulders. Then succeeds 
a momentary ])ani(‘, and they are off like the 
wind ; but only for a few yards. The sire 
has discovered hi.s favourite is missing, and 
he dashes across the lead. They stop; wild 
wliiunying follows. He gallops back to his poor 
old mate ; her yearling follows. They .stand 
by her in her agony ; shot perhaps, in . some 
l>y no means vital part. The mob returns, 
whinnying and .stupid, running this way and 
that. The 'Winehe.sler is going all the. time. 
Other inare,s fall, then colts and fillies, drop 
dead, only the finst old mare being wounded. 
One by one they die, until at last the old sire 
i.s alone among hi.s dead and dying followers. 
The keenH\yed destroyer sights, along tlie shin- 
ing barrel again, and the grand old fellow dlrops, 
shot through the heart, 

IMooncy ri ling now iinLshe.s the old mare, and 
the ru\aiiting carnage is over. This man had 
u lot of as,sisl-£!.nts. Once the shooting wa.? over, 
his work was done. Making a, fire, he would 
]>ile on anufid.? of green bushe.?, causing great 
column.s of wlute .smoke to shoot upward into 
the clear air: this was the .signal to his. fol- 
lower,?, on watch at his camp. They came, 
guided ].)y the .smoke, to .skin the carcasses. 
.\loom!_y was one cd the l)e.st niark.siheix I have 
known, if not the very Ixe.st. 


vation, found this luetul in the gold-bearing 
sands and gravels of South America, and drew 
the attention of scientific men to it in 1748. 
But, previous to this, Charles IVood, sin Eiigli.?!) 
chemist, who was a.s.say-ma.ster in Jamaica, had 
seen the metal about the year 1741, or perhaps 
rather earlier, and gave .specimens of it to Hr 
Brownrigg, who showed it to the meuibers of 
the Royal Society in London, during a meeting 
held in 1750. By this time Wood had pub- 
lished a paper on it in the forty-fourth volume 
of the Philosophical Transactions for tlie years 
1749-50. This was the first truly .scientific 
account of tlie new metal in queistion, and it 
establishes once again the priority of English 
chemists in metallurgical discovery. 

Since those days it has been examined by 
scores of chemists and metallurgists, and has 
become one of the most important of metals, 
its price being frequently higher than that of 
gold itself. Its peculiar properties have made 
it most useful in the coiistruction of scientific 
instrumente, and apparatus employed in certain 
brandies of industrial art and luanufacture ; 
of late years it has even been used in notable 
quantities iii photography. 

A¥hen sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, is 
manufactured by the usual proce.ss, it i.s not at 
first obtained as strong as the trade require.? it j 
it has to be heated to drive off the superlluous 
water that it coutaius. This was formerly 
done, and is still done in many works, by 
heating the acid in large glass ve.s.sd,«, which 
are very apt to break if a current of air play 
upon them, or by the bumping of the acid 
when it happens to: boil, thvus causing serious 
loss, besides .severe accidents to the woilunen. 
This . is. avoided by using ve.s,sds of ]i].aliuum 
for tlie. concentration of the acid, and these 
vessels, or retorts, as they are called, would be 
used everywhere were it not for the enormous- 
cost — over .£1000 is not an extraordinary price 
for one— and when platinum is dearer than gold, 
the latter xnetal is occasionally used in its place. 

Little, platiniuii crucihlcs and dishes are in 
daily xiise in the chemical laboratory, and it 
■vvoukl be difficult to do xvithout theiii.. M 
ordinaiy heat will melt them, and , acids, 
except aqua-regia, do not attack them. They 
are, nevertlieles.?, liable to injury by certain 
substanees, such rfe tin, arsenic, pottosh, plius- 
phorus, and carbon, whicli are always avoided 
us much as possible when platiniun iiieiisih ai*e 
employed. 

Salts of platinum, especially the cliloride, 
which is obLainecl by dissolving the metal in 
aqua-regia, are used in testing, and in photo- 
graphy ; the luetal itself i.s extensively used ixx 
many kinds of electrical appai-atu.s and for the 
electric light, on account of the difficulty witli 
which it melts ; and these txvo latter luses 
e-specially, together with the euqilovnxent of 
platinum apparatu.? in the luaiiid'actui'e of pure 
sulphuric acid, have of late yexirs done much 
to keep up its- juice to a very high figure. 
Foi', strange to say, new dopufiits of 1111.1 jirecioins 
uxetal come to light vei-y slowly and only at 


THE .-METAL PLATINUM. 

TmX'J ciuioim and luseful metal Platinum was 
probably known to the native, s of South 
America many centurie,s ago. Travellex’s and 
workcx.‘.s in metals ivport that at the end of 
the sc'.cuteenth century it was already geiiei-- 
a!ly spoken of as jdaiina, which in Spanish 
jnoaus Ail Lie silveiy pure .silver being called 
jilata. It wa.5 meant by tlih that piatimim 
was a hi.-^s x'al liable metal than silver ; it was 
not .so wliitc, did not take so fine a poli.sh, 
could not b’c worked so easify, and it was also 
far lc.4s. abundant. 

•In the year 173G, a Spaniard, named Antonio 
d’Ulhia, a great traveller, matlieuuitidun, and 
mcteoi-ologist, who had li .special gift for obser- 
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long intervals, tliougli searcli for it is carried 
on more or less strenuously in all parts of the 
world. 

'The principal districts which afford platinum 
are tlie slopes of the Ural Mountains, where it 
forms an important source of revenue to the 
Russian Empire. It is found also in Brazil, 
Peru, and Autioquia. Traces of platinum have 
been discovered in almost all the gold-washing 
districts of Borneo, Africa, _ Anstralia, and 
America. Along the coast of the South Sea 
and on the western slopes of the Cordilleras of 
the Andes, between the second and sixth 
degrees of north latitude, platinum often occurs 
in the alluvial soils and in the adjacent rocks. 
The most productive washings appear to be 
those at Gondoto in the province of Novita, 
also those of Santa Lucia, and other localities 
in the same district. In Brazil, in the provinces 
of Alinas Goraes and Matto Grosso, grains of 
phitiuum are also met with in the alluvial 
sands and gravels which produce gold. Recently, 
minute quantities of platinum have been found 
in certain rocks where their presence was quite 
niie.xpected, notably in certain .syenitic rocks of 
Hungary, and in the veins of manganese oie 
which occur in the weathered or decomposed 
syenite near Santa Rosa d’Osos, in Columbia. 
It is interesting to note tliat the writer dis- 
covered manganese in the w’eathei’ed syenite 
rocks of Hungary, which contain a little plati- 
num and gold. , 

As there are syenite rocks in Scotland, 
Norway, and other countries where such stone 
is sometimes used for paving the streets, it is 
possible that a discovery of platinum may, 
sojue day, be made nearer home. The precious 
metal has also been obtained from the valley 
of the river Jacky in St Domingo, and 
latterly \V6 have heard of its being extracted 
from certain copper and nickel ores in British 
C'olumbia, and some parts of Canada. Plowever, 
though perhaps more widely distributed over 
the surface of the globe than is generally 

supposed, often accompanying grains of gokl, 
diamonds, and other precious stones in what 
are termed by geologists ‘ alluvial formations,' 
it does not appear to be anyudiere very abundant 
From 18:2-1 to the present time, platinum- 
working has been carried on amongst the Ural 
Alountains, and considerable quantities are 
amiually produced there, Tlie grains are 
i found in alluvial deposits along W'ith grains 

i of several other metals (iridium, osmium, 

! palhuliiun, gold, and silver), and they have 
' also beeii discovered in the greenstone rock and 
i serpentine of that district. The process by 
! which the crude platinum grains are purified is 
i long and expensive, so much so, that mo.st of 
i the ‘ platinum ore,’ as it is termed, which is 
! received at St Petersburg from the Urals, is 

; exported in its crude state to other European 

I cities. 

I Pure platinum has a white colour approaching 
j _ to that of silver : it is remarkable by its great 
I weiglit, being heavier than any other metal, 
gold itself not excepted. It is no less remark- 
able for, its infusibility ; it does not fu.se in 
any of our ordinary furnaces which .soon melt 
copper, iron, or gold. But at a white heat it 
can be welded and fashioned into various shapes. 


In the new electric furnace, and b)- me;uis of 
tbe o-xyhydrogeu bloivpipe, it can, however, be 
melted, and even volatilised. It is exceedingly 
malleable, and can be beaten out into thin plates, 
and di'awn into wires which are only atsVoth 
of an inch fn diameter ; wires even ten times 
thinner than this can be made by a special 
process. Air and moisture have no effect upon 
Xdatinmn, even wdien it is heated to a very high 
temperature ; and it will not dissolve in acids, 
with the exception of aqua-regia, which is a 
mixture of hydrochloric and nitric acid. 

All these_, extraordinary properties are quite 
sufficient to account for the great value of 
platinum in tlie industrial arts ; and should it 
ever be discoveied in much larger quantities 
than has hitherto been the case, its high price 
would .still he kept up on accoimt of the 
numerous circumstances in which it would 
he demanded. At the present time the demand 
is restricted simply by the exceedingly high 
price of the metal. When all the surface gold-— 
that is, the loose nuggets and grains found in 
alluvial soil and streams — is exhausted in any 
country, the metal is sought for in the rock, 
and qnartz reefs are attacked by powei’ful 
machinery and stamps. The same wall some 
day occur for platinum; in fact, we, may say it 
has ali'eady begun. Hitherto, the rocks in wdiich 
it has been found are syenite, serpentine, and 
greenstone. Probably it will, sooner or latei’, 
be found in others. The hupe of making some 
such discovery lends additional interest to ex- 
plorations in Central Africa, Austi'alia, and other 
little know'll districts of the globe. 


TO A STREET SYCAMORE. 

Here in the narrow .street you stand. 
Built round about on every hand ; 

Only your topmost boughs can spy 
The blue waves breaking on the land. 

Yet all the chan,ges of tlie year 
Above you in the .skies apjiear — 

The daily marvel of the dawn, 
Stoi-m-eloud and star-li,ght .shining dear. 

Yours are the sumset and rhe dew, 

And many a wandering wind that blew 
By wood and mountain over-sea, 
Whispers hi.s secrets sweet to you. 

To you with each returning Sjiring 
The crow.s their clumsy courtship bring, 
And the blithe starlings come and go 
Among your boughs on restles.s wing. 

Ill the gray, narrow street you be;ir 
Glad Summer’s banner, green and fair ; 
The music of the woods and hills 
Dreams all .about you down tlie .-n'r. 

And you, green hermit nf the .-.treet. 
Make all our daily duty sweet, 
Preaching Life’s beauty and her joy 
To us who sit about your feet. 


D. J. R. 
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EOY ROYLAND j, or tlie Yoimg Castellan. By G-eorge Manyille Beetn. Large 
Crown 8vOj Cloth Elegant, Bevelled Boards, With eight Illustrations "by W. Bunelier. 5/ 
A Iiiglilv ini eresiung tale of the English Civil War, which relates how the brave had, Boy Boyland, 
dt!fcn<le<l the faiuily stronghold while his father was away fighting for the king. _ There are many ■ 
esi'h.ing situations^ A traitor in the camp betrays them, but he eventually falls into the pit he has 
dug for others. * . ; 

GIRLS _ NEW AND OLD. By L. T. Meade. With eight Illustrations by 
J. Williamson. Large Crown 8vo, Cloth Elegant, Bevelled Boards, 5/ 

This versatile and accomplished authoress is of opinion that this is one of the best tales of 
the kind she has ever written. A varied group of girls at Itedgarfch School is sketched with great 
realism, in their dilierent lights and shades of eliaracter, while many good moral lessons are 
inculcated, more bj- example and warning than by precept. 

DON. By the author of Laddie^ &c. With eight Illustrations by J. Finiiemoro. Large' 
Crown 8vo, xintique Cloth Gilt. 5/ 

‘ Written in a bright and sunny manner that is pleasant to read. . . . It may be eminently 
recommended for young girls, and that of itself in these days is a very desirable quality for a book 
to possess .’ — ManeJieMer Guardian. 

‘ A fresh and happy story . , . told with great spirit , . . it is as pure as spring air .’ — Glafigow 

Mcrakl. ■ ■ 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE COAST. By David Lawsof ' 

JonNSTOEB, IVith twontyMine Illustrations by W. Boucher. Large Crown 8vo, Antique 
Cloth Gilt. 6/ ■ 

‘There is fascination for evei\y healthily minded boy in the very name of the Buco-anoers. . . , 
Mr3>. Lawson Johnstone’s new story of adventure is already sure of a warm ■wdiamia.’—Manehester 
Guardian. 

‘A lode of that precious metal which went to the making of Treasure Maud and Catriona .* — 
Morning Leader. 

THE BLUE BALLOON I a Tale of the Shenandoah Yalley. By Begietald 
IIOKSLEY. lYith six Illustrations by "W. S. Stacey. Crown 8vo, Cloth Elegant. 3/6' 
'I'lic author of The Yellow God shows even more than his usual skill and vivacity in depicting 
some of the tlirilling scenes and episodes of the American Civil "War, in which iiis hero ami the 
otlier characters hear a part, 

THE WIZARD ^ KING; a story of the last Moslem Invasion of Europe. By 
David Ker. lYith six Illustrations by W. S. Stacey, Crown Svo, Cloth Elegant. S/6 
Tlte hero of this story is John Sobieski, round whose marvellous career are woven threads of 
incident and advcntuie, many of which are historical. 

WHITE TURRETS. By Mrs Molesworth, author of Carrots^ Olivia^ &c. With 
four Illustrations by W. Eaincy, Post Svo, Antique Cloth Gilt, 2/6 

‘An admirably lold story ,’ — Daily Telegraph. 

‘A charming story ... a ciqiira). antidote to the unrest that inspires young folks that seek for 
some great thing to do, while the great thing is at their hand and at their bonie-’—AcMfiV/i-cta, 

HUGH MELVILLE’S QUEST : a bo/s Adventures in the Bays of the 

Armada. By E. M. Holmes. ‘With four Illustrations by W. Boucher. Post Svo, Cloth 
Elegant. 2/6 

Contains much stirring incident and adventure, and many hairbreadth esciipes, ere Hugh Melville 
- ■ delivers his iongJost hrolher from captivity amongst the Spaniards. ' . • . 

T*WO GRE.AT AUTHORS* Lives of Scott and Carlyle. Post 8yo, Cloth 
Elegant. , ■ ■ ’ , 2/ 

■ . • - Concise biographies of two of the most notable authors of the centuyy, 

EMINENT' 'ENGINEERS, Lives of Watl^-Stephenson, Telford, and Brindley. 
Post Svo, Cloth Elegant. ' 2/ 

, ‘ Ail yonng persons should read it, for it is in an excellent sense., educational. It were devoutJy 
. to be wished that young x^eople would take delight m sueh. bio^'aphies .’ — Indian Engineer, 
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TALES OP THE GEEAT AND BB'aVE. By Maeoarbt Brasek 

TrxLBR. Post SvOj Cloth Elegaiit. 2/ 

A collection of interesting luogi-aphies and anecdotes of gi-eat men and women of liistoiy, in tlie 
style of Scott’s l\de>i of a Q-nmdfatlm\ written by a niece of the historian of Scotland. 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. Their life and Adventures on a Desert 
Island. Pcap 8vo, Cloth Elegant. ^ 1/6 

THOMAS CARLYLE: the Story of his Life and Writings, 1/ 

Gives in a concise fo:-m all that is known regarding the life and writings of the Sage of Chel.seaj 
whose centenary falls in December next. 

THOMAS ALVA EDISON: the Story of his Life and Inventions. 1/ 

A brightly wn-itten account of the wonderful career of the inventor of the phonograph, and 
peifectef of the electric light. 

THOMAS TELFORD AND -TAMES BRINDLEY. 1/ 

Telford’s autobiography is here largely reproduced, with an account of his labours and those of 
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MARK WESTOROPT, OORDWAINER: a Tillage Story. By E. 

Scarlett Potter. 1/ 
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FAMOUS POETRY. A collection of the best English verse. Illustrated. 1/ 

Price 9d. eaoll. Cloth, Illustrated. 
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Price 6d. each. Cloth, with Illustrations. 
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PllTCE l ?id 


Artois are one of the most, ancient institu- 
ARPELS : CO-OPERATIOIS IN RUSSIA. tiovis i)) Europe. As parly as the tenth ccntuiy 
Jiy Kditii Sem-brs. they were in existence among the lmnter.s and 

Whknevke a Russian, has anything to do, no Tishennen in the Dnieper region ; and they 
matter what it anay be, he straightway organ- seem to have been organised on much the same 

ises an artel ; for work alone he cannot, and lines then as tliey are now. A innnher of men 

will not. There are artels of every ])ossihle kind : would join together, choose a chief, and agree 
harvesters, shepherds, masons, carpenters, porters, to hunt or fish under his direction. They 
navvies, dockers, all have their own artels ; regarded their booty as common property, and 
and so have railway officials, bankers’ clerks, divided it equally at the end of each exjredition. 
nay, even beggars, thieves, and ])rohahly, though A modern productive artel is arranged on the 
the fact is not recorded, murderers and high- same pvine.i])lc. In a village, the peasants who 
waymen. If abridge, i.s to he built, or a marsh have not enough land of their own to kec]) 

drained, the first tiling dune is alway.s to foi-iu them employed, form thciiisc]ve,s info an artel 

an artel ; and the s;iuie process must be gone (.sometimes into two or three) and elect one (‘f 
through before a ]iicuic can he given, or a their number to be artelman. This artelnian. 
public dinner. Some arteL are jierniauent, who is their repre.sentative, director, and man- 
others are tem])orary ; some have hundreds of ager, must try to find out where there is work 
names on their rolls, while otlicrs have ])er- to he done, and arrange for them to do it, on 
haps half a dozen. In one form nv another they the best terms ho can. He allots to each 
are to Ik; met with at. ei’ery turn : Ru.ssia, in member the work he has to do, and .sees that 
fact, williout its artels would not be Ru.ssia. lie doe.s it. lie iirovides the wliolc company 
An artel is an as.^ociation of jiorsons who with food and lodging so long as the joT) lasts ; 
agree to throw in their lot together, and stand and then, after defraying all expenses, divides 
by each other for better for wor.=;e. If the artel among tlumi equally %viial remains of their 
i.s 'productive,’ the members work together, and joint e;irning.s. The autliority of an .artelman 
dividi- eijiially what money they earn: if it is is unlimited; wdioever di.sobeys his orders must 
' consumptive,’ they share equally the, expense, leave, the artel. As his tenure, of office, however, 
incurred. The most marked chai'aeteri.stic of is short, and dciiends on the votes of the 
these, a,ssoc.iations is the ]K>rfect equality which nicml>er.s, there is little chance of his abusing 
])revails among their memhers. No matter what his power. “ 

UKiy l.'C a man’s personal gifts or deficiencies, One. of these unions often undertakes to do 
from the moment he enters an artel, he is all the harvesting or haymaking on a large 
simjfiy on a par ■with liis comrades. He must estate. In tli.at c.a.se the owner has nothing 
hear the ,«ame burdens as fhey do ; .and he whatever to do wdth the work from the time the 
receives the same rewards. In his turn he will meinher.s of the, ai'lel take possession of his 
l)ti the .-irtelman, or chief of lii.M artel ; in his fields, until the ciojj is safely housed. They 
turn, too, he will he its hewer of Avood and collectiAmly are responsible for its being pro- 
drawer of Ai'ater. As the former, lie Avill be perly luindled and stored by the apjiointed 
mutluir richer nor ]ioorcr than as the. latter ; for time ; .and they must make good any danuigo 
the only emulunu-nt attached to the office of it sutlers through carelessness or lack of jnnie- 
/ulelniau i.s shoe-money - that, is, a small sum tuality on their pai't. Thus tlieir inti}re.st 3 are 
granted a.s a compensation for the shoes worn all bound together, a fact that leads to their 
out while tramping about transacting otfici.al keeping a sharp Avatch on each uiluir, and 
l>usine.s,s. showing .scant toleration for loafing and all other 


r(‘preliensible practices. Sometimes an artel 
I ftgrees to do all the work on tlie farm for a 
I year, or even a series of years. Under this 
' arrangement the men generally receive one-lialf 
' the produce of the land for their labour, 
hlany of the mines, esirecially in the Ural dis- 
trict, are worked entirely on the artel system ; 
and the clearing and draining of the great 
marshes are managed in the .same way. 
Several important industrial undertakings, too, 
ai'e carried on l)y artels ; and a few years ago 
a number of workmen volunteered to form one 
1o work the great gun factory at Tula for the 
Government. Needless to say their offer was 
declined. 

Oddly enough, many of the dockers’ artels 
consist entirely of women— of the Amazon type, 
of course. They manage their affairs in an 
eminently business-like fashion, loading and un- 
loading ships most expeditiously. The tobacco- 
growers’ artels, too, are formed chieffy of girls 
and women, who do all the work on a planta- 
tion in return for half the pi’odiice, and 
.sometimes lodging, fuel, and lights. In the 
fiuTyinen’s artehs, all the members act as artel- 
men in regular rotation, without any form of 
election ; and in those of the fishermen, the 
boats and tackle are counted as members, and 
receive — or rather their owners receive in their 
stead~a share of the joint earnings of the 
crew. 

The most important of the artels ai'e those 
called the Artels of tlie Bourse, owing to their 
lieachjuarter.s in St Petersburg and Moscow 
being near the Bourse. These are in reality 
powerful labour unions, organised on communist 
principles. No one is aclmitted into one of 
these artels unless he is known to be honest, 
sober, and industrioirs, and is able to pay an 
entrance-fee of at least one thousand roubles. 
There are some three hundred of them, and 
they are divided into two classes —labourers’ 
artels and clerks’. The former are under con- 
tract with the railway and , si i i pj ling author itie.s 
to load, unload, collect, or deliver all goods 
.sent by rail nr water to nr from St Petersburg 
and M0.SCOW. They are bound under a heavy 
penalty to keep the railways .supplied with as 
many porters, guards, and other officials as 
the}' require. If any accident occurs through 
the. fault of any one of their members, they 
must ])ay for all the damage done ; and if any- 
thing is stolen while under their care, they 
must replace it. Tlie clerks’ artels are organ- 
ised in the same way as the labourers’ and 
peasants’. They undertake to provide the lead- 
ing l)ank.s and commercial establishments with 
ca.slnov.s, clerks, and all the officials they need. 
The whole artel is re.sponsiblc for any loss 
resulting from the carelessness, stupidity, or 
dishonesty of any one of its ineinbers. If a 
cashier embezzle money, his fellqw-inembers 
must repay it within a week ; or, if that be 
impossible, work without salary xmtil it be 
paid. 

Artels for distrilmtion or consumption are more 
uumu'ous even than for production. People 
whom the merest chance throws together while 
Working, travelling, oi> even loafing, form artels 
for sapjilving themselves with food, and some- 


times also with lodgings, clothing, &c. They 
depute one of their number '^to cater for 
the whole party, and then leave the matter 
entirely in his liaiids, dividing the expense. 
Then _ there are lending artels, the members 
of which clpb their earnings together and Tend 
them to the one of the number who stands 
mo,st in need of them, or who can put them to 
the best use. 

Of all the artels, however, the Ireggars’ are the 
most interesting and — the most immoral. In no 
European country but Bussia would such insti- 
tution.? meet with toleration. But there begging 
is a recognised profession. In many villages, 
as soon a.s the harvest is in, the whole popula- 
tion form themselves into a huge artel, wliicli 
i.s split up into a number of parries. The lialt, 
blind, maimed, &e., are divided out equally 
among the jxarties, so that each of them may 
have an ecpxal claim on public .sympatliy. They 
then start off on a begging tour, in the course 
of which they sometimes go two or three hun- 
dred miles away from their home.s. During the 
day they .go about in different directioirs, no 
two parties being allowed to enter the same 
village ; but at night tliey all meet together, 
and then, if all tales be true, they have 'high 
jink.s.’ Tliey put everything they receive into 
a common stock ; they eat the food and sell the 
clothes, dividing the proceeds. During a three 
month.?’ expedition they often clear enough: 
money to keep them in idleness for the six 
months that follow. Some of tlie beggansVartels 
are pernianent institutions, .the nie,mhe,r.s of 
them doing nothing hut beg from one year’s' 
end to another. They are said to have a i’airly 
pleasant life on the whole, and to be better 
fed and better clothed than , the majority , of 
those who give them alms. 


AN ELEGTRia SPAIUv.-» 

CHAPTEE XXXI.— BEAN'Es MAD .TOYS. 

There was a .striking little scene outside the 
hotel at Newhaven a couple of nights later, just 
before the starting from the harbour of the 
Dieppe boat. 

A couple of ordinary -looking men were clown 
tliere, apparently taking a goixi deal of interest 
in the passengers already on board, and after 
a time, evidently with the intention of afford- 
ing their bodies : v^aried refresliment, they had 
made their way ; into the hotel coffhe-room to 
discuss in tankards a mixture of claret and 
•soda-water. 

Here, too, they seemed to take a quiet 
interest in the i^eople who were , about to cro.ss 
by tlie night packet. 

‘ No go,’ said one of them quietl.y. 

‘ Well, I ’m not quite sure, but I think we ’re 
right.’, ■ 

'‘ What shall you do ?~go over ?’ 

‘Not if I can Tielp it, dear boy. Bough 
night, and, I ’d rather sleep here if 1 can.’ 

Just then an official made an announcement, 
and the greater part of the occupants of the 
room moved out to the qu.'iv, flu- two men 
finishing their ‘cup,’ and following, ending by 
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crossing the gangway and going on, board the 
steamer, which was loudly blowing off' steam. 

Tliere was the customary bustle and confusion, 
and the two men lit cigarettes, separated, \valked 
round the deck, met in the saloon cabin, did 
not look, at eacli other, and met agajn a minute 
or two later on deck. 

‘Well?’ 

‘No; I don’t knowg though. Let’s try.’ 
lluj speakei’ w-alked slowly aft, to wdiere a 
passenger stood in a thick ulster with a care- 
i'ully i.nullled lady compar.iion clinging to his 
arm. Stop]:)ing sliort a con]>]e of y 3 ,rds beliiud 
the two travellers, one of tlie men o'ied loudly : 
‘ Hanged if liere isn’t old Brant Dalton !’ 

The passenger in the ulster swung round 
sharply with, an oalli, and tlie t^vo men stepjjed 
up on either side. 

‘Thouglit it was you, sir,’ said the chief speaker. 
— ‘No nonsense, please. You’re ■wanted.’ 

A doxen pairs of eyes "were turned upon them 
directly as they stood just beneath one of the 
swinging lamps, and the lady began to sob 
violently, , as she clung to her companion, wdio 
reeo\n.!red liimself directly. 

‘Here, what is it?’ he cried in a loud, 
hectoring voice. ‘ Some mistake here.’ 

‘No, mistake, Mr Dalton, Come ashore, 

‘ Not a bit of it. Who are you V 
‘Police, sir. You answered to your name. 
Tlie game’s up.’ , 

‘W'liere’s your warrant ?’ ciied Brant. 

‘Never you mind about my warrant, .sir. 
We want you, and you’ll come ashore.’ 

‘Here, who are yoii-r- the captain?’ cried 
Brant, as a liurly man m uniform came up. 

‘ Yes, what is it ?’ , ' 

‘The.se men are pretending to be police- 
officers, and are trying to get ine asliore.’ ' 

‘ Where ’.s your warrant ?’ said the captain. 

‘ We don’t want any warrant,’ said the first 
speaker.— ‘],iere, you liriiig the lady,’ 
‘(,)h,pthat’i3 it, is it?’’ cried , Brant, as the 
cliill of liorror pa.ssed off, and, with it the dread 
tliat lie was to lie arrested in connection with 
tlie stolen pilaris. — ‘ Here, captain, I claim your 
protection. We are saloon pas.senger.s, I’m' not 
going to enter into explanalioms liere, hut this 
lady is my wife.’ 

'■Ye.s, yes, ye.s,’ came loudly from the little 
trembling figure muHled in wripis. ‘Bei'ior, it is 
my husband. You cannot take him a, way.’ 

The captain chuckled. 

‘Bunaway match, eh?’ he said. 

’•Well, yes,’ eriefi Brant. — ‘They can’t do this 
■ sort of thing.’ ' • 

‘No,’ said the captain ipiietly. — ‘You can’t 
come that,’ he, continued to tlie Iavo men. — 
‘ H.'Kiii’t You better go back, sir, tvitli them and 
settle matter.^ rpiietly V 

‘No,’ <;ried Brant, ‘You’r’e .got to protect 
Its, and if you don’t, .111 appeal to tlie 
pa, '..senders and crew. I’ve, maiaied tlie lady, 
and if any one dares to try and arrest me— -it 
isn't the law.’ 

_‘Gn back and wire,’ said tlie fir.st man to 
his eomjianion. ‘I’ll ero.s,s and .stick to him 
like a leceli.’ 

The next minute the last bell rang, the 
haw.sers were ca.st off, and Brant Dalton, 


wlio had been m,arried at a registry office in 
Clerkenwell, as.si.sted Ids trembling liy.stertcal 
wife dovui into the cabin, a hero and lieroiin* 
to the re.st of the passengers till the boat began 
to rise and fall out.?ide the liarbonr. Then the. 
love match was forgotten in more serious 
thouglits, and Isabel Dalton, iwh Villar Eudoza, 
.succumbed to the general malady. At thi.s 
point Brant handed her over to tlie stewardess, 
and went on deck to have a smoke, coT\sci.oii‘; 
directly after that .some one else was smoking 
clo.se at hand, the detective rnalving liimself as 
comfortable a.s he could in the ]n’ 0 ce,ss of his 
self-imposed task of sticking to his man like 
a leech. 

Brant walked up and down two or three 
[ time,s, and then stoppied in front of the 
detective. 

‘ Have a cigar V lie .said .shortly. 

‘Tiiank ye, sir;’ and the case wa.s offered, 
and a cigar taken and lit. 

‘That' was a clever dodge of yours,’ said 
Brant at last. 

‘ Oh, I don’t know, .sir. It an,s-wer.s .sonie- 
time.s when you’re in doubt. Takes a piarty , 
,by surprise.’ 

',‘Hqw came you to think I slionld go ■ this 
way?’ 

‘'l didn’t, sir. My instructions -were to come 
and watch tlie , Newliaven boats, -same as others 
were doing with the Southampton, Dover, and 
Folke.stone.’ 

‘When did you see the Count last?’ 

‘Day before" yesterday, .sir ; but it Avas his 
friend' who sent me down here.’ , 

‘What friend ?’ 

‘Perhapjs I oughtn’t to talk, sir, but I .sup> 
piose it don’t matter now-, and I expect he ’s a 
friend of yours— Mr Levviii.son. You know 
him, sir?’ 

‘Oh. ye,s, well,’ replied Brant wonderingly.,, . 

‘I’ve done a deal of business for him in my 
time, .sir.’ 

‘Watching peo])l,e?’ 

‘Yes, sir, and other work. He’s,, a biusy 
gentle.man in his way.’ 

‘No use to be rough with the felloxv,’ 
thought Brant : ‘ he could make thing-s very 
uncomfortable;’ so lie stopped, chatting to the 
man for the greater part of the night, with the 
result that the officer informed hi in, just before 
tbey reached pDort, that lie wa.s not going to 
make thing, s more unpleasant than he could 
helpr, for the lady’,s sake, but ; that he must 
keep an eye on kiln till lie got hi,s imstmic- 
ti.on.s, 

‘Going on to Paris, I suppose?’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Brant. ‘ To the “ Continental.”. 
I shan’t try to run away.’ 

Brant .saw no more" of the man till they 
reached the hotel, where a ine.ssage was sent to 
his room that the officer wanted to see him, 
just as he was trying to comfort Isabel, who 
was certain that tlie Count was on Iii.s way to 
come and kill them both. 

She gave a faint cry when the man apiproared 
with a smiling conutonance. 

‘It’s all right, ,sjr. My mate wiius me ilmt 
he has seen Count Endoza and lilr Levviuson, 
and that I am to go bac.k direct, ly.’ 

‘But about us?’ 


ff'-V. 
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‘Oh, you’re all right, sir. No instructions 
about you.’ 

‘ Look liei'e,’ said Brant in an undertone so 
lliat Isabel should not hear : ‘what does this 
inean'r 

‘ Well, sir, I should say, speaking from _ old 
experience, that the old man and his friend 
wanted to catch you and stop what was going 
on ; but as .soon as they heard you were 
married, they knew that couldn’t he undone, .so 
there you are.— Oh, thank you, sir. T’other 
side pay me, of cour.se, but thank you all the 
same, Wi.sh you and your good lady all happi- 
ness. Happier match' for her than to have 
been Mrs Lewinson.’ 

‘What!’ cried Brant excitedly. 

‘I beg yonr pardon, sir. That Ava,s only how 
it struck me from the taking he was in. Good- 
day, sir. Happy to do birsiness witli you in 
onr way again.’ 

The officer crumpled up the piece of paper 
he had received, and bowed his way out, while 
I.^aljel I’an to Tier husband’s aide. 

‘Oh, Brant dear, don’t say that you are to 
he dragged awav from me !’ .she cried tear- 
fully. 

‘ Wa.sn’t going to, little woman,’ replied Brant, 
who somehow felt chilled, and as if a great 
deal of the romance had , gone out of his 
evasion. ‘They’ve given us irp, and we are to 
go on and he as happy as we like. But I say, 
Bel dear, \Yhy was Lewinson along wnth your 
fatlier?’ 

‘Oh, the horrid man!’ .she cried. ‘I hate 
him.’ ■ 

‘But yon don’t mean, dear, that he ever 
pretended to’ — -- 

‘ Oh no, dear,’ cried Isabel ; ‘lie was in real 
earnest. .He was always .sending me presents 
and wateliing for me in the Parle.’ 

Brant said , .something to himself, looking 
furiously at his young wife, hut directly after, 
a grim smile began to dawn upon his face as 
he realised what a triiimpli he wa.9 having over 
Iii.s did eneiiiv, thoush .some of his thoughts 


did ; not augur well for th e 
the d<“Uclive hud wislied 


happiness which 




HER iMAJESTY’H SEEYICE ABEOAD. 

Am oiNTMUXTs in Her Jlajesty’s Service abroad 
are not only very valuable but also of great 
importance and distinction, and the prospects 
of ])rumotion are .“so hrilliani that the situations 
are eagerly .sought after by sons of persons in 
tlie liighest social rank. The entrance exam- 
imitions, however, ai'e hard, the prescribed 
subjw.ts covering a very wide range. The 
vafancie.s in all departments average about one 
bundled yearly, and in most cuse.s competition 
is very keen. 

A.S the work lie-s for the most part in trop- 
ical (dimato.s, candidate.s are not allowed to enter 
the literary e.xamination until they have satis- 
ftictorily passed a severe, medical tost. In 
regard to .service in India, candidate.s are exam- 
ined by a Medical Board .sitting at the Indian 
Office. • Groat stress is laid upon good vision 


and hearing, and their phy.sical powers of 
endurance are tested in order that no one may 
be allowed to compete unless of active habits and 
of sound constitution. In particular, candidates 
for the Indian Forest Service are recommended 
to submit themselves to their private medical 
adviser with regard to wmak constitution, 
defective vision, impaired hearing, or the exi.st- 
ence of any congenital defect. Tins precaution, 
though urged by the Couunissioner.s for one 
branch only, may profitably be taken in regard 
to all foreign offices. Further, it is to be 
understood ^that thi.s private examination i.s 
merely sugge.sted to les.sen the chances of disap- 
pointment, and tliat it is by no means intended 
to take the place of, or to influence in any 
way, the official examination. And when we 
consider tlie inconvenience and expense of 
preparing for the literary tests, it will be .seen 
that this advice is by no means to be lightly 
passed over. 

The ‘Indian Civil’ is the most popular branch 
of the foreign service. The number of appoint- 
ments is usually large, averaging 44 for the past 
ten years, tlie average number of com peti tons 
for the same period being 178. While the num- 
ber of vacancies varies but little, competition 
has of late become less keen. In 1894, 131 
candidates came forward for 61, a.s against 69 
in 1892 for 32, and 250 in 1890 for 45 vacancies. 
The exainination.s are held annually in August, 
and a fee of J5 is charged. The limits of age 
are twenty-one and twenty-three on April l.st 
of the year in which the "examination is held, 
and candidates must be natui'al-born subjects 
of Her Majesty. Tlie scheme of the examination 
is very extemsive, and embraces the Language, 
Literature and History of England, France, Ger- 
many, Ancient Greece and Eoiue, togetlier with 
Sanskrit and Arabic, besides Pure and Applied 
Mathematics, Natural Science, Political Ecoiiomy, 
Roman and English Law, and Political Science. 
Candidates are allowed to name any or all of 
the .subjects mentioned in the syilahms; no 
subject is compuksory, hut no credit i.s given 
for kiiowledge represented by, less than one- 
fifth of the maximum. Beyond that .standard, 
candidates might be marked np to the inaxi- 
murn if their work were of sufficient iuerit 

Siicces.sful competitor.s, before proceeding to 
India, are on probation for one year, and those 
who pass their probation at one of the college.^ 
or universities approved by the Secretary of 
State for India receive an allowance of JIOO. 
During this year candidates are tested in their 
proficiency in riding, and are examined in 
Indian Penal and Criminal Law, in the principal 
vernacular Ifinguage of the province to which 
they are assigned, in the History of British 
India, and in two of six optional Buhjcct.s in 
Oriental Languages and .Law. 

The .salary — and thi.s is doubtless the most 
interesting part of the regulations-— eununeuees 
at 400 rupec.s per month, one year in every 
four is the ‘holiday’ allowed, and aftei' twenty- 
one year’s actual .service, the ha])py Indian Civil 
Servant can retire on an annuity of A'lOOO. 

Le.s.s imporiant are tlie India ILu'est and 
Imlia Police Services. In the former, the limits 
of age are .seventeen and twenty ; in the latter, 
nineteen and twenty-one ; while the examination 
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fee for oadi is £4. Ciiii<!i(l;’>tes * imisf, be 
umnari'ied, and if tliey nianT befuj'o reaeliiiij^ 
India, they will forfeit tlieir appointments.’ 
The competitions are held simultaneously, and 
in the same subjects and papers. The obli;.fatory 
subjects are: Mathematics, English ^Coinposiilon, 
ami (JcrnKin, tin? optional enibi'acing three 
languages, four .sciences, and English History, 
from wliieh list candidates may choose two 
sidijects. b'reehand and Getimeti'ical Draudng 
may he taken up in addition. 

Competitors for the Eore.st Sei'vice have to 
undergo a course of special trainii.^ for about 
three years, for whicli an annual charge of 
about; £183 i.s made. When they obtain the 
Diphiiiia in Enri;.stj'y of the Hoyal Indian 
Engineering College at CoopeiA Hill, they are 
appointed Assi^tant-conservaturs in the Eorest 
Service of India. The salary runs from 250 
through vaiion.s grade.s to 2000 rupees piU' 
inontli. The annual numlau- of vacancies is 
about tweh'e, am! for these frojii thirty to 
forty competitors come forwai'd. 

The 1‘olice Service oilers this attraction over 
the Foi'e.st Service, that the successful candidates 
can ])roi;ei;d at once to take n]i a remunerative 
appointment in India, there being no expensive 
preliminary training in this country. Proba- 
tioners are required to proceed to India not 
latci' than the OcUjher following the exa.mination, 
A free passage is provided, ami a, sahuy of 250 
rupees per month i.s allowed. On passing the 
necessary departmental examination, they are 
appointed A.ssistant-siiperintendents of Police, 
with a niont.h!.y salary of 300 rupees, incivasing 
to 500. There are excellent prerspects of pro- 
motion to the rank of Di.stricfc Superintendent, 
and there are a few superior posts with salaries 
ranging from 1000 to 2500 rupees per month. 
Tlie.se ajipointinentfj were ths'own open to emn- 
]>etit.io!i in 1803, and examiuation.M may now 
be PX]iected aminally in the mouth of .hnie. 
Cunijuitilio!! is fairly keen, on an average seven 
candidates presenting tliemselve.s for each va- 
cancy adverti.sed. The leave of absence is ha.^ed 
upon the same lines a.s for the Indian Civil 
Service, and when we consider the liberality of 
pay. Imliday, and pension, we are apt to think 
that an Indian Ikdice Superintendont should 
manage to live comfortably and be tolerably 
hapiiy. Xo doubt tliey are so. 

We come now to another intm'Gsting class 
of apjiointments- -those of Student liitei-prctors. 
For .such thei'c are but four or live vacancies 
annnaliy in Cliina, .lapan, and Siam, and three 
or four in Turkey, i'ersia. INlurocco, and the 
Levant. The limits of age are eigliteen and 
twenty-four, and the examination fee is £4. 
(landidatcs must, of coiir.se, he natural-bora 
i-uhjects of Her alaje.sty, and here it i.s further 
enacted that ‘ actually born within 

tiie United Kingdom, or born within the United 
Kingdom of parents not boi-n tlierein, will only 
be allowed to compete by special permission of 
tlie Secretary of State.’ 

In the exiimimitions for Interjuclers in China, 
d’.c., the most important .subjects of the ontrauec. 
examinations are Latin, French, German, and 
Mercantile and Criminal Law. A special 
feature of the tests .set for those in Tuikey, 
&c., is the prominence given to ancient and 


modern languages. Especially in Latin and 
French the examination i.s most .searching. 

Naturally, many candidates are not attracted 
to these appointnumls owing to the fewness 
of the vacancies. Still, the prospects are most 
enticing, and the examinations are not so hard 
as tliose for the Indian Civil Service. Bueces.s- 
ful candidate.^ lor China receive £-200 a year 
on leaving England. Five, yeiirs later ibey 
have a fixed salary of £Zi)0, and may ulti- 
mately become Vice-consuls with £600 to £750, 
or even Consul-general with I'iOOO. 

Successful candidate.^ for liiterpretei'sliips in 
Turkey, &e., are required to spend two years 
at Oxford in order to study Oriental languages. 
.During tlieir residence there they I’eceive a 
.salary of .£.200 a year. On leaving Ox fol d, 
the .students are named Assistants, and de- 
tached for service under tin* embassy at Con- 
stantinople, the legations at Teheran, Athens, 
or I^lorocco, or in one of Her l\Iaje.<t,y’.s cou- 
sulate.s in the East. They get £300 a year, 
and before receiving further pjroniotion, require 
to pni-ss an exanunatioii in the Civil, Criminal, 
and Commercial l.aw, and in the Political 
Hi.story of Turkey, in inlernutioual Law, and 
in the hi.storyj language, and mode of adminis- 
tration of the country in which they have re- 
■sideii. The higher ranks in th.e .service are 
\'ice-consiils, with .salarie.s ranging up to £400, 
and Consuls, ranging from £500 to £4600, in 
all ca.ses with allowances. 

To supply tlie Civil Service of Ceylon, Hong- 
kong, and the Strait Settlements, cadetsliips 
have been established. Vacancies for these, 
however, are very rai'i-. Ten appointments were 
made in 1889 a.s against two in 1892. Tliere 
were none in 1893 or in 1894. The limits of 
age are twenty-one and twenty-four, and the 
subjects of examination include Latin, Greek, 
.French, German, Mathematic.s, Hi.story, and Law. 
Sncce.SBful candidate.^ are allowed, in order of 
merit, to chouse the cadony they wish to serve. 
Ceylon cadets get a commencing salary of 3000 
rupees per annum, and a pundit allowance of 
30 rupee.s jier nioiitli foj' twenty-one inunthfi for 
the service.-i of a teacher of thi; native iangnage. 
On ]ias:-ing in Singhalese and Tamil, in Law. 
and in Coveniment .Accounts, tliey obtain 3500 
rupfjo.s ]ier year, with excellent pro.-ipjects of 
nltinuitely rcadiing an animal income of 18,000. 
At present the rupee is eulculated by the Ceylon 
Government at Is, 10-Id. 

Hong-kong cadyt.« get a salaiy of $1500, 
and on passing in Chinese and law they, receive 
$1800, _ with prospects of J-ising to $0500. 
These ni tlie Btrait Settlements may rise to u 
maxiimmi of $7800 per annum, and when, as 
at present, the Government reckon, s the dollar 
worth 4.S. for the purpose of payment in .Eng- 
land of leave salary, and at 3s, Sd. for the 
payment of pension, this income is most desiv- 
uble. Eegulations for pen.?ions and leave of 
ah.'rence are ijiiite enough to excite the envy of 
any hard- worked person at honu;. In the case 
of ill-lieallh, an uilicer may retire on a piension 
after ten years’ inll service ; otherwise lie: must 
have attained tlie age of fifty-five year.'-. For ten 
years’ .service, i'ii'teen-sixtietli.s of his sal.-iry may 
go for a pension, and one-.sixtieih nuiy be added 
fur each year’s service beyond teni In the 
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Ceylon Civil Service, a dednctiou of 4 per cent, 
■is made from all salaries as a contribution to 
the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Fund. 

A branch of the foreign service, all the more 
interesting because comparatively unknown at 
home, is the Jamaica Civil Service. Appoint- 
ments in this are open to all British-born sub- 
jects over eighteen and mider twenty-four years 
of age. The salaries rise from .i'SO by £5 
annually to £100, thence by .£10 to £200, and 
by further promotion to grades of £300, £400, 
and£500 per anunm. Assistant-collectors receive 
£50 per anmim for every horse required to be 
kept. Three months’ leave on full-pay is granted 
every two years, and lialf-pay leave to the 
extent of one-sixth of their official service. 

The examinations, held each year in Octobei*, 
are conducted by the Jamaica School Gommis- 
sioijcr.s, but the answers to the papers set are 
sent 10 the English Civil Service Comrnissiojiers 
to be examined and reported upon. The vacan- 
cies numbei' about twenty annually, and the 
examination fee amounts to 25s. The subjects 
prescribed are tliose for the Second Division in 
the Imperial Service, Avitli tlie addition of Latin, 
Frencli, and Euclid and Algebra. The marks 
gained are as a rule exceedingly low, the first suc- 
cessful candidate scoring only 51 per cent, while 
the twentieth had 32 per cent When it is con- 
•sidei’ed that in the competition of July 1894 for 
15L> clerks in the home service, tlie first had 80 
and the last successful 67 per cent, it will be 
.seen that, with their superior educational ad- 
vantage.s, competitors from England would have 
an e.xceilent chance of gaining appointments 
should they wish to migrate to Jamaica. The 
climate of Jamaica is e.xcellent, the temperature 
averaging about 86° Fahrenlieit all the year 
round— -about the maximum in the finest British 
Slimmer. 
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HIS HIGHNESS’S PLAYTHINGS. 
CHAPTER I, {continued). 

‘ Tsjsiib I am not agreeing with you tlien,’ 
replied the Maharajah rudely, ‘ I think it 
feiime like this. Burton not be liking to have 
people say he kill his child through own 
[ fault, so he smash up old bolt-screw and throw 
him in the bush hhu.self where he find. Then 
he get duplicate holt from workshop, and put 
in apparatus, .so people say some one tamper 
with .signal and not his faglt.’ 

Angus Moinison shifted uneasily in his chair. 
The dirstardly . suggestion irritated him. Colonel 
Sadleir .said : 

* ‘I don’t think that is at all likely. Though 
Amur Highness wa.s working the .signals, they 
were just a.s iiiueli under Burtou’.s charge a.s 
the engine itself. It was his duty to see tliat 
they were in working order before the railway 
was used, and tlie fabrication of such a story 
would only .saddle him with a difi’erent kind 
of blame, 1 incline to the opinion that tlie 
signaj.s were tampered with — but not by Burton.’ 

‘.Well, I not rightly see how it happen tlien,’ 
responded the Maharajah .sullenly, and Lliere 
' followed a silence which was becoming awk- 
ward, wlien Morrison raised himself in his seat 
and pointed to the sky, over the city. 

Csl 


‘The doctor was right,’ he said, 
going to be a thunder-storm.’ 

The city of Jettore was built upon a flat 
plain, skirted upon one side by a ridge ol 
rising ground upon wliicii stood the residency 
and the bnflgalows of Colonel Sadleir’s stall. 
The new palace, built during the reign of the 
last Maharajah, was upon the other side of 
the ridge, and was therefore invisible from the 
city, and nice versa, though from the residency 
a clear view was obtainable of the palace on 
one side and the city on the other. Tiie 
veranda wlwire they were sitting was on tlie 
city side, and it was in this direction that the 
storm was gathering. Even as Morrison spoke 
the great cloud canopy that had attracted his 
attention was split Avith a .streak of forked 
lightning, and the thunder crashed. In a 
minute, as happens in the East, lightniug- 
Ihisli and thunder-peal had become incessant, 
and rain fell in torrents. 

For a short time they sat Avatching the 

storm, and then suddenly the young prince 

cliitcdied Morrison’s arm, ‘See! Oh see !’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Isn't tluit what — you— call f un 1 
There Avill be explosion ! The j)OAvder-house 
is on fire!’ 

A quarter of a mile aAvay the nearest build- 
ing on the city side Avas the magazine and 

cartridge factory from Avhich the state troops 
Ave)-e supplied Avith ammunition— ino.st]y blank, 
nowaday.s, for pageants and revieAVs, It con- 
.sisted of a range of AAdiite Hmm'rfl?, buikling.s^ 
forming a square, and approached by a central 
archway on the side facing the . residency. 
Immediately over that portion of the block 
Avliere the powder Avas stored a tall flag-staff 
rose Avith the lightning-conductor attaclied, and 
it Avas to this that the Maharajali Avas excitedly 
pointing. The lightning Avas playing round the 
copper spike of the conductor in little tongue.s 
of iiame, like fiery serpents. 

Morriison sluank instinctively from the touch 
of the Ikibby fingers ; hut professionali.sm 
asserted itself, and lie began to improve the 
occasion. He explained how the electric Iluid 
Avas diverted and carried off' by the conductor 
to spend itself harmle.s.3ly in the earth, and 
that instead of threatening an explosion, the 
conductor Avaa at that moment protecting the 
magazine and the : Avorkmen on the prern ises 
from any such risk. ‘ And I, do not understand 
Avhat you mean, Maharajah Sahib, AA'hen you 
sp-.iak of an explosion Avhich would kill or maim 
a score of people as fun,’ he added coldly. 

But his pupil was now far too deeply interested 
in the scientific details of controlling tiiC: electric 
fiuid to notice liis rebuke. Qiuestion and answer 
folloAved, in quick succession,, and by the time 
the klaharajah had mastered the Avhole .subject 
of ‘earth coauections,’ ‘cupper points,’ and the 
other techuicalilie.s of lightning couductiou the 
storm had spent itself. 

Colonel Sadleir had long ago .stolen aAvay to 
go to his wife, Avho Ava.s nervous in tliiiuder- 
.storms, and the Mahamjali rose to return to the 
palace. Morrison Avont Avith him. 

‘ Mtu'i’lsou Sahib, you ’re a very clover scien- 
tific,’ he said. ‘ IE I knew all etiriou-s thing.s, 
.same like you, I should have heap of fun — 
every day.’ 
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HIS HIGILN'ESS 

The gaunt tutor and the squat, waddling 
liobbledelioy bad gone but a short distance along 
the veranda when a little face, pale with wrath, 
peered after tlieni round the tatty of the room 
near which they had been sitting. 

‘You wretcli !t muttered Bessie, %lialving her 
fist at the retreating figures. 


CHAPTER n. 

That same night, after dinner, Colonel Sadleir 
took Bessie to task— rather mildly, it is true — 
respecting her persistent incivility towards the 
Maliarajali. 

‘ It is quite possible to dislike people very 
much without being downright rude to tliem,’ 
he said, stroking his daughter’s brown hair. 

Bessie looked at him quizzically. ‘You 
evidently speak from experience, father dear,’ 
she said. ‘I believe you liave been trying it— 
on the same subject.'’ And then somewhat to 
his surprise she proceeded to agree with him 
quite eagerly. ‘You shan’t have occasion to 
complain again — not for a while at least,’ she 
added. ‘I mean to be extra sweet to His 
Highness and take an interest in all his 
doings. I have sent my ayah over to the 
palace to say that 1 should like a trip on the 
private railway to-morrow.’ 

This was hardly what the Colonel 'wanted, 
for doubt was, thick upon him, but he said 
nothing— -only took precautions. During the 
next few' days Bessie had several trips on the 
miniature railway ; she inspected the electric 
light installation that was being fitted in the 
gaudy,, gimcrack-furnisiied palace : and she was 
taken to see a new elephant-house that was 
in course of construction. Bonietimes the 
Alaharajiili was present to do the honours 
himself, and sometimes not j but on every 
occasion when she met him Bessie wus 
exceedingly gracious, and ilorrisOii — ahvay-s at 
hand when the tours were personally conducted 
—was amused and a little puzzl'ed by her 
efforts to draw the young prince out. 

One day, about a week after the thunder- 
storm, Bessie was talking to the Maharajah’s 
engine-driver iu the residency garden. Burton 
was a thick-set, open-faced Yorkshireman, who 
hud been tempted by the high pay oifered hinr 
to throw up his billet on the G. I. P. JB, ami 
enter private service at the palace of Jettore. 
He was an especial favourite and protege of the 
Political Agent’s little daughter, wdio, coming 
out shortly after the fatal accident to his eliild, 
had paid many consoling visits to the sori'owing 
parents in their small bungalow outside the 
juiluce gates. She had hueu asking him if he 
had made any fresh discovery iu the mutter uf 
the broken bolt-screw, and had received a 
negative reply. 

‘1 wish vou would tell me, Burton, what 
was your own private opinion of the accident 
— at first, i mean, and before you found the 
bolt under the prickly pear,’ said Bessie. 

The eiigine-driver glanced about him before 
replying, hut there was no one nearer than an 
ancient rtuMi watering the flowers a humlred 
yariLs away. 

‘Well, Miss,’ he sjtiil, ‘I don’t mind telling 
you, though I wouldn’t meutiuu it to aiiuther 
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living soul. I believe liis Highness wasn’t 
exactly truthful. You see I was positive that 
the signal, being at safety, told _ me to come on 
rournl the curve. ’Tisn’t as if I ■wasn’t an 

experienced man; I’ve been driving engines 
and watching signals this twenty years, and 
never a fault before. IVhat I thought was as 
he muffed it and didn’t pull the lever till 

after I’d passed, and then, seeing -what had 
happened, lied, so as to shift the blame. I 

didn’t say anything, because it ’s our daily 
bread not to offend him, and whichever it was 
it was an accident. I am glad I didn’t now, 
and I’m .sorry I misjudged His Highness. 
But if I can lay my liand on the man that 

meddled with tlie bolt, it will be bad for 
him.’ 

‘Don’t you suspect any oiieB 

‘No one in 2)arLicular,’ replied Barton. 
‘There’s a hundred niggers about the place, 
each of ’em as curious as a pack of anon km's. 
The wisest of them would pnill the inside out 
of a barrel-organ to see what makes the 
noise.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Bessie, ‘it may be difficult to 
find out about the pulling to pieces, but how 
about the putting together again ? That ought 
not to be so hard. It must have been done 
almost immediately after the accident, and 
wlioever put the new bolt in must have pulled 
the old one out.’ 

Burton tried hard to read the flushed and 
eager young face. ‘You mean His Highness, 1 
think, Miss,’ he said at length, with a shake of 
his head. ‘ That crossed my iniud, too, when 
I found the bolt ; but it tvouldn’t wash, so to 
speak. You see if it had been him he would 
have had to go to tlie workshop for the new 
bolt immediately, and I’m piretty certain he 
didn’t leave the ground before we all examined 
the apparatus.’ 

‘TV ell, hut, supposhig the tampering took 
[dace then and caused the accident, some one 
must have put in the 3iew bolt helweim the 
jmssing of the train and the examination of 
the signal,’ said Bessie, adding slowdy : ‘What 
if some one '‘ — with emphasis — ‘had the now 
bolt ready with him, and slipped it in the 
moment the train had gone by.’ 

The engine-driver looked at her with, a 
dawning horror which showed that he under- 
stood her drift at last. ‘Good heavens! Mi.ss, 
but do you know what you are charging him 
with?’ lie exclaimed hoarsely. ‘To have acted 
like that, he must liave deliberately planned the 
whole thing and took out the old bolt on 
purpose. And him so fund of my Willie, and 
liking to have him about 1 'Why, it was him 
who imcd to encourage the hoy to go and 
play there while he animsed himself with the 
signals, and’ 

‘Exactly,’ iuterrnpited the girl, carried away 
now by the force of the conviction which had 
lilled lier ever since she had overheard the 
conversation — ox* part of it — iu the veranda, 
‘ e.xactly ; hut that all points the same wxxy, 
Burton, don’t you see V 

‘ By heavens ! If 1 could prove it, Prince or 
no Prince shouldn’t save liiiu. The black heart 
that could phwi such mischief to an innocent 
child’ 
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‘Hush !’ said Bessie, Hj'ing a soothing hiuid 
on his coat-sleeve. ‘You cannot pi'ove it; it is 
too long ago, and . tliere is no real evidence. 
Let the past alone and look to tlie future. 
Watch clo.sely, Burton, and let me know 
anything curious that you can’t account for. 

1 am watching, and I think father and Mr 
Morrison are watching too, though they don’t 
tell me, I have an idea that there may be 
mischief w'ith the dynamos; he is so keen on 
them just now. You see, if we can find out 
auythijig fresli, we could not only prevent it, 
but the exposure would go far to prove and 
bi'ing punishment for that other horror. Instead 
of intrinsting him with tlie State when he 
comes of age, tlie supreme government would 
Inive to slint liiin up a.s a lunatic — at least.’ 

So it was that another pair of eyes were set 
to work— the sharpest, and of just cause the 
most tireless, of those which at that time 
were focused on the palace at Jettore. 

In the afternoon of the following day the 
Political Agent and the Mahara-juh’s tutor were 
again sitting in the veranda of the re.sideucy, 
chatting, us men will when not sure of their 
ground, on every subject except the one 
uppermost in their minds. By a .sort of tacit 
undM’standing f/iflMiad not been again referred 
to, though the shadow of it lay upon them 
like some hideous nightmare. It was with 
them day and night, and the strain of it wa.s 
that they were powerless to act. Public policy, 
the exigencies of officialism, fairness to the 
.suspect — everything precluded action on mere 
surmise. Colonel Sadleir knew, and Morrison 
knew, tlnit even a confidential report to Simla 
on such slender grounds as they could urge 
would go into u pigeon-hole or, more probably, 
the waste-basket. 

Presently they were joined by Mrs Sadleir 
and Be.ssie, and shortly afterwards Doctor 
Suelgar looked in on his way home from a 
ride. The medical ufficor attaclied to the 
Political Agency was a garrulou.s, elieery little 
man, with an unceasing tlow of gossip, and 
never at a loss for a to])ie. The last person in 
the world to whom the Colonel and Morrison 
would have confided the doubts that assailed 
them, he began, by some strange chance and 
with the airiness of evident uusnspicion, to 
trench upon the dangerous ground. 

‘ Wonderful chap, the Alaharajah,’ said the 
doctor. ‘ You ought to he proud of liim, 
Morrison; the way you’ve lirought liim on i,s 
a credit all roiuid. Unlucky though, in liis 
amusements, tu other people sometime.^. I hope 
his ]ate.st excursion into the realms of practical 
knowledge won’t make me busy.’ 

‘I Lave seen Smith, the Loudon foreuiau in 
charge of the cdectric installation, and he tells me 
that there is no possibility of accident yet, and 
won’t be till a current is generated. At present 
they are only fixing the arcs and laying the 
circuit wires,’ remarked Colonel vSadleir. 

‘Ah, but I wasn’t talking about electricit}*^, 
Colonel,’ I'eplied Snelgar, pouncing on the chance 
CO impart information first-hand. ‘ ilow about 
gunpowder as a medium fur amateur experi- 
ments 1’ he added with an air of mystery. 

‘ What are you driving at, doctor V said 


: Morrison, struggling to hide his eagerness. ‘I 
thought I was pretty well aware of all the 
Maharajah’s pursuits. He hasn’t taken me into 
his confidence on any new departure in that 
line.’ 

‘ Not ab(?at the magazine ? ’ returned the 
doctor. ‘I thought you would he sure to 
know ; but this shows that the unfortunate 
medico who has to he out all hours scores 
occasionally by picking up a bit of fresh news. 
I was called up at five yesterday morning to 
Mrs Bell, the padre’s wife, and while dres.sing 
I saw His ^Highness coming out of the luaiu 
gate of the magazine. It is in full view of my 
bungalow—just as it is from here, by the way 
— and I made him out quite plainly. Later on I 
was passing the gate, and I asked the watcli- 
nuLii what had brought him such a distinguished 
visitor .so early. The man said that the Maha- 
rajah wanted to take a look round while the 
workpeople were absent, so as to see if tlie 
place was left with a due regard to safety. 
“ But Doctor Sahili,” the watchman added, “ I 
be.seech you to keep a closed lip about this 
matter. Tlie Maharajah desired .secrecy, and 
enjoined it upon me at iny peril.’’ The rogue 
had evidently had a tip to close his mouth,: 
but us I hadn’t one — why, there you are.’ 

Bessie, who had been drinking in the 
doctor’s words, saw a glance of consternation 
puss between her father and Morrison. Tlie 
tutor was silent, and the Colonel only said : 

‘What do you imagine this outbreak of 
royal energy portends, Bnelgarl’ 

The doctor laughed. ‘A good rousing fire- 
work display somewhere in the palace grounds,’ 
he replied. ‘1 expect His Highness was after 
stealing a pound or two of liis own powder. 

1 Boys will be boy.s, you know.’ 

! But Morrison shook hi.s head. ‘ It could 
^ hardly have been that,’ he wa.s beginning ; 
: ‘ there is plenty of sporting powder at the 

I palace available for such a purpose ’■ And 

I there he checked himself on the verge of the 
i dangerous tojiic, and cast about for a ijuick 
' chauge of subject. Before he found one, the 
sullen boom of distant thunder came to his 
rescue. 

! ‘Another storm !’ exclaimed Sirs Sudleh' 
' nervously. ‘ 1 will go into the house, I think,’ 
and she disappeared through the adjacent 
j window. Bessie ran tu the end of the veranda 
I to report on the aspect of the weather, for in 
front of them, over the city, the sky was as 
j yet clear. 

i ‘It is as black a.s ink away to tlie left, and 
I spreading this Avay,’ .‘^he cried. ‘Ah! there T: 
another flash.’ , 

I She had liardly returned to the group and 
} resumed her seat when the rain began tu fall, 
I and a minute later the storm broke in its 
full fury half a mile oft' along the ridge, 
j From the increasing loudness of eacli .succe,ssive 
peal, -it was evident that the disturbance was 
i advancing sideways, and would pass across the 
1 city from left to right in a direction parallel 
with the re.sidency. Already the sky above 
was densely overcast, and the highly charged 
air hung heavy on the lungs. 

The only timid one of the party having 
retired, the rest remained in the ample shelter 
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of the broad veraiuhi to watch the progress of 
the storm. Tiie white walls and minarets of 
the city glowed every ten seconds in the steel- 
blue ghnt of the lightning, as though played 
upon by a man-of-war search-light, and the 
thunder boomed incessantly. Suddenly they 
were surprised to hear aruit'l the din a shriek 
of wild laughter, and a moment liiter tlie 
Maharajah ruslied into the veranda, unannounced, 
and in a state of gleeful excitement. He was 
dremdied to the skin and panting for breath. 

‘ I run over from palace to see big storm,’ he 
explained, flinging himself into a chair. ‘ You 
not mind, Colonel Sahib, eh 1 Better view 
from here, you know.’ 

There Wiis something uncanny in hi.s appear- 
ance— something wtdi'il in the eager, gloating 
luerriinent of the beady eyes, and in the 
twitching of the flabby face that made them 
shudder — hut it was neces.sary to extend a 
welcome. Colonel Sadleir (pialilled it, however, 
by adding : 

‘ Your Highness has submitted your-self to 
rather a needless soaking. You could have 
seen the storm very well from the palace.’ 

‘Ah, yes — the storm,’ was the cliuckling 
answer; ‘but not the what-you-call lightning- 
conductor on roof of magazine. This beastly 
hill cover him all up from palace so I not see. 
And it funny-— real tumasha — when flame.s 
dance round pole like zigzag. That why I 
come.’ 

A slight movement from his side caused the 
Colonel to tui'u. He was just in time to catch 
a glimpse of Bessie di.sappeariug into the house 
— to go to her mother, he .supposed ; for in 
her niore friendly relations witli tlie Maharajah 
he failed to connect her flight with tlie latter’s 
arrival. Hi.s ]:lighnes.s himself clearly did not 
claim to be the caii.se of the giiTs departure, 
since he , remarked complacently : 

‘Miss Be.s.sie frightened of storm 1 Pity she 
no wait for grand timasha. So glad I reach 
here in time.’ 

Blit half a minute later it was brought clearly 
liome to him that whatever had moved Be,ssie 
to leave tliem, it was not fear of the wcatlier. 
The residency, as has been said, stood half-way 
iietween the jialaee and the city, that portion 
of the road leading citywards being in full 
view of tile Veranda. For the fir.st two humlred 
yards it descended a gentle hill, and for three 
hundred more ran acr()s,s the flat as .straiglit as 
a ruler to the gate of the magazine, thence 
onwards into the heart of Jottore. Along this 
road, ;ind as yet but a hundred yard.s away, 
ile.s-jie wa.s speeding ;ts thoiigii for dear life, 
her white muslin dress already drenched to a 
clinging wi.sp, and her bounding figure siiowing 
up elf-like in tlie lightning ilaslics. 

'I’he oUier.s did not realise at first that it was 
in truth Beside whom they .saw ; hut the 
Maharajah recogni.sed her at once, and the 
ellect upon him was as swift as inexplicable. 
FLIering a strange cry- jiartly a .screech of 
terror, ]jartly a liowl of batiled rage — he ro.se 
and ruslieii away ; and the three men, risen 
now to their feet in wondering concern, heard 
him (,la.sh through the house towards the 
entrance facing the road. They weri! .still 
looking at each other in blank dismay when 


he appeared on the road, running liis hardest 
after the fir.st figure, but a good tliree hundred 
yards behind. 

‘Surely that can’t be Bes.sie ahead of him !’ 
e.xclaimed the Colonel, and he rirslied into the 
nearest room for a field-glass. When lie 
returned the girl liad disappeared through the 
arcliway of the magazine, and the Maharajah 
was still labouring along, sorely hampered by 
his flowing raiment, in the same direction. 

Tlie doctor, in his ignorance, \vas_ beginning 
to derive amusement from the episode; but 
Sadleir and Morrison wei’C trembling like men 
on the verge of an unseen precipice, dreading 
tliey knew not what. Moved by a common 
impulse to follow, they were turning away, 
when a .shout from Snelgar arrested them, and 
turned their attention once more to the long 
vista of road. 

‘ Bji- Jove! if that is Miss Bes.sie, slie has- 
been playing a game on the magazine vxtUahn' 
exclaimed the doctor. ‘See! there’s a regular 
stampede.’ 

It was true enough. Out of the magazine 
gate came a clirster of native.?, jostling and 
j tumbling over each other in frantic lia.ste ; and 
behind them, no less eager to clear the arch- 
way, followed the drenched little figure whom 
Sacileir’s glass now told him was indeed his 
daugliter. ^ The native work-people .“cattered in 
all directions — mostly fleeing towards the city 
I with cries of alarm that were heard between 
I the thunder-peals — but Bessie came straight 
'back on her tracks for the residency, running 
like a fawn. Fifty yards from the magazine 
gate she met the Maharajah, who to the spec- 
tators on the veranda seemed to shout to her 
as he passed, but without stopping, for he kepit 
right on to tlie magazine. The last they .saw 
of the hereditary ruler of Jettoie wa.s a stumpy, 
white-swathed foinn, lit up by a lurid lightning- 
flash, as he vanished through the arcliway of 
the de.serted building. 

‘.Mo need to go after her now,’ said the 
Colonel. ‘She will be back in a minute at 
that pace. But what can have come over the 
cliild ? Y'^hat is he doing H 

‘Cone to play witli llie lightning-conductor, 
I expect,’ suggested the irresponsible doctor. 
‘If so, lie is in for a lively time; the storm 
will be riglit over him directly. But here 
comes Miss Bessie with her explanation of the 
eonuudrum.’ 

Blie .stumbled ink) the veranda, to .sink, 
drijiping wet and well-nigh exhausted, into a 
chair. To their an.xious quefAioms liei* sole 
answer was a gesture towards tlio gate of the 
magazine, and the gasping cry, ‘ Has ho come 
out yeti’ 

I’liey told her no — that the road vi’a.s dear 
right up to the gate — and then fell to Cjue.stioii' 
ing again. But it was not from the draggled 
cliild in the chair that they got tlieir answer — 
then. A bine, forked holt sliot from the sky, 
and iiickered for the tenth of a second lovingly 
round the conductor on tlie ningay.ino ; the 
walls of the building seemed to bulge and 
crumble ; and, with a roar lliafc drowned the 
thunder, a burst of flauio that dimmed the 
lightning, Hi.?! Highne.ss the Maharajah’.s tuniasha 
came off. The state of Jettore had lost its 
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fciock ol! powder, and— wliat was under the 
cirtumstu rices more to the purpose— had also 
lost the occupant of its throne. 

That niglit, when the turmoil had passed, 
Bessie explained how her instinctive dislike 
had f?rown into active suspicion under what 
she had chanced to overhear, and how slie and 
the bereaved engine-driver had been on the 
lookout for eccentricities, 

* It was Burton, father, who heard that ha 
had procured a roll of copper wire from tlie 
electric-light foreman,’ slie said- ‘ \Te tUon*:,d]t 
he was going to attempt some mischief with 
tlie installation ; hut when he came on to the 
veranda, witli that horrible gdoating look on 
his bice, to watch the lightning-conductor in 
the storm, J. thought of what the doctor had 
jufit been saying about his secret visit to the 
magazine. He must have gone there to attach 
the wire to the conductor and divert it into 
the powder-room, intending to come here in 
the next storm to see the explosion. That was 
the only thing I could tliink of; so I ran 
down to warn the workpeople.’ 

‘And what did he say dv hen you passed him 
on tlie road 1’ 

‘He merely shouted: ‘Yon too much cim- 
uiug, Mias Bessie, I make it all right — then 
people think you lie.’ 

‘He must have been doubly a lunatic,’ said 
the Political Agent. ‘The fact of his rushing 
off — I suppose to dismantle his infernal con- 
trivance — would have been enough to condemn 
him. As things are, it had better be kept dark 
and go to the world as another “accident;” but 
none the less are tliose in the secret proud of 
Ton, Bessie, for saving all those poor fellows, 
at the risk of your life, from a dreadful end. ’ 

‘And the state of Jettore from the rule of a 
homicidal maniac ’ said Morrison gravel v. 


. LIVING BAROMETEES. 

Amostgst recent advances in rveather lore, one 
branch of thi.? subject has received but scant 
attention. There is a wddespread belief in the 
delicate powens possessed by some animals and 
plants of predicting the approach of weather 
changes: it is even said that in some cases 
these natural barometers .seem to be more 
sensitive than the meteorological iiistrunu'nt.s in 
ordiuaiy use. Nor could it be wondered at if 
the instinct, wliich the •lower animals have 
acquired throughout long periods of natural 
selection, of foretelling the coming of the storm 
that robs them of tlieir food or destroys tlieir 
home and young, .should prove moi’o unerring 
than the more laborious observations of man. 

The power of adaptation to circumstances, 
^Yhi^■h uuiii alone enjoys to its full extent, has 
rendered it unnecessary that he should know 
by intuition what the Aveatlier of the next few 
hours may be. But with the lower animals the 
case is altogether dilTerent. Defenceless as they 
are against the ravages of the storm, and power- 
less to combat the fury of the elements, it is 
ofte^l to them ii matter of life or death should 
their instinct fail to warn them of approaching 
daugei’. Tlj[i.s gift has 'no doubt been an im- 
portant factor in detemiuing the survival of 


the tiltest : it has given its possessors an ad- 
vantage over their less fortunate competitors. 

The gift may, however, be less mysterious than 
it at first sight appears. The president of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, in a long discourse 
on ‘Weuthef' Fallacie.?,’ printed in the Society’s 
Quarterly Journal tins year, while not affirming 
that all indications derived as to the future iwm 
plants and animals are fallacious, practically 
asserted that most of those examined by scientific 
experts had broken down. Tlie actions relied 
on as indications of future changes, indicate 
directly only what the animals at that moment 
feel, not what they feel is coming. If tliey act 
in a special way before rain eome.s, that is .simply, 
he believes, because they feel uneasy by reason 
of actual chilliness or dampne.'-.s ; but in fact such 
dampness may precede still wetter w'eather. So 
with plants ; they act in accordance with the 
weather conditions actually prevailing ~ con- 
ditions which, in many case-s, precede greater 
change.?, so that valuable hints may be derived 
from these sources. 

The restlessness of domestic animals on the 
approach of rainy weather lias given rise to 
many a well-worn household proverb. Cats 
and dog.s are given to scratching and other 
uneasy movements, while their fur looks less 
bright and glossy; honses and cattle stretch 
their necks and sniff the air ; sheep become 
frolicsome, or turn their backs to the wind, 
with frequent quarrels ; goats bleat iuceissautly:: 
and leave the hill-tops for' more 'sheltered spots'; 
pigs run unea.sily about, carrying straw to the,; 
.sty, and no longer wallow in the miid and, 
mire; fowls huddle together in the. larm-yard, 
with drooping ^Ying.«, and the air is filled, Vith, 
the clamorous cackle of geese and ducks. When 
Louis XL, astonished atdhe remarkable accuracy 
of the charcoal-burner’s weather, predictions, 
curiously asked the cause, he learned that the 
real prophet was the man’s donkey, which 
alway,s hung his; ears forward and rubbed his, 
back against the wall on the approaclTof rain. 

But although domestic animals are undoubtedly 
sensitive to changes, present or coming, in the 
weather, it is amongst the wilder creatures tluit 
we find tills power in its fullest extent.. Moles 
become more active in digging ; stoats and 
weasels : become unusually restless and uneasy ; 
rats and mice run noisily about in the liou.-c 
walls ; and the hedgehog fortifies hi.s cave against 
the coming storm with an unfailing [)re vision 
which has earned for this strange little animal 
quite a repiitalion funong.st weather prophet.'-. 

Wild bird.? siitfer much from inclement sea- 
son.?, and might therefore be expected to have 
an unusually delicate percejuion of unfavourable 
atmospheric conditions. In addition to the 
accurate knowledge of the change of seasons 
which Is jndispen.sahlu to habits of migrutiuii, 
keen sensitiveness to Weather conditions is 
almndantly shown in the daily habils (.jf hii'ds 
both large and email Rooks and .swullow^, 
instead of taking their customary di.slant llight, 
remain near home when a tempest is brewing ; 
sea-gulls no longer venture out to sea, but 
hover over the hells or llv inland when wind 
and rain are near ; swallows and inartin.-> Hy 
low and skim the water ; herons seem doubtful 
where to rest ; and the robin broods, melancholy, 
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ill tlie bush, or seeks tbe shelter of a neigh- 
bouring roof. Stormy petrels have long e.stub- 
iished their claim to consitleratioii by mariners 
as weather guides, owing to their invariable 
habit of collecting in the wake of ship.s before 
a storm. There are some, however, ^who ascribe 
this beliaviour of Mother Carey’s chickens rather 
to the superstitious imagination of sailors than 
to the weiither ivisdom of the bird itself. 

Even aquatic animals are alleged to be allhcted 
by the approach of atmosiilieric changes. It i.s saitl 
that porpoises and dolphins swim to windward 
on the approach of rough weather, ‘arid .sailors 
look with lui.sgiviiigs upon tlie .sporLs and gambo].s 
of these unwieldy creatures a.s they circle round 
their sliip.s wlien the sea is calm. The varialile 
prospects of the angler according to the height 
of tilt! barometer is in itself sufficient proof of 
the elfect of tlie weather upon the inliabitants 
of our lake.s and rivers. It is an interesting 
fact that the earliest suggestion of .storm warn- 
ings for our coasts was that of Dr Merry weather, 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851, where lie 
showed a living barometer, con.si.sting of bottled 
leeches, which rang little bells by an ingenious 
contrivance when a storm wa.s at liand. His 
propo.sal to establish a system of leech barom- 
e tens at our principal seaport towns was never 
carried into elfect, and , sounds soiuewliat ludi- 
crous at the present day. , Tlie president of the 
Meteorological Society evidently expects- us to 
find it difficult to believe that the scheme was 
propounded fsenou.sly. Yet there appears to be a 
good foundation in fact for the connection be- 
tween; the weather and the behaviour of the 
leech. When , placed in a bottle partly filled 
with ; watei', a leech is said , to remain coiled up 
at ; til e bottom before the coming of fine, cold 
weather p but it rises, to the top of the bottle, 
sticking on the glass above the level of the water, 
when it is going to rain.. It i.s said to become 
re.stless on the approach of electrical disturbance.s. 

A similar use was commonly made of frog.? 
in (lermany and Switzerland. A small green 
variety was kept in a glass vessel half full of 
water, into which a miniature ladder de.sceuded. 
Tlie, irog sat high and dry upon the steps in 
e.'ipectation of cold and wet, hut remained in the 
water when there was a promise of sunshine. 
Keptiles, also, which remain torpid during the 
winter, have this weatiier sensitiveness in a 
marked degree. Eastern superstition has even 
endowed .snakes with ])ower over wind and rain. 

, In the insect world, too, similar instincts 
.''cem to exist. The ‘rain-beetle’ of liediord- 
shire, a loiig-budied member of the large family 
of beetles, has acquired its name from the 
.suppo.sed association of its appearance with the 
coming of wot weather. That a bee was never 
caught in a shower is a familiar belief arii-ing 
from the habit which this imsect has acquired 
(if remaining at home when unfavourable 
M-eather i.s tiu-eatening. Ants, wasp.-i, and 
spiders exhiliit the most watchful anxiety h.ir 
tile approach of inclement sea, sums, and in tlie 
(lispo.silian of their ne.sts, egg.«, or weks they 
Utilise to the utiuo.st their acipiired faculty (if 
guarding again.'-t wind and rain. Imiulence in 
sihihuv is believed to be a certain sign of bad 
woallmr, for they seldom change their web 
unle.s.s it i.s going to be fine, and they make 
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the lTame-line,s of their webs unusually short, 
to meet tbe resistance of a rising wind. 

Such precautionary instincts and prophetic 
powers as animals posses.s are, as has already 
been stated, the natural outcome of a necessity 
for self-preservation. In the ca.se of plant-life, 
although provisions for the safety and dispersion 
of the species are equally necessary, we do not 
find this protective power against bad weather 
to so marked an extent. There i.s also a ditler- 
ence between the habits of plants and the 
instinct of animaks. But certain plants are 
capable of giving weather indications of con- 
siderable accuracy and value. 

The pink-eyed pimpernel, the 'Poor Maids 
Weather-glass, I as it is often called, is so 
sensitive to atmosplieric changes that it shuts up 
its petals in the damp air which precede.? rain, and 
is widely relied upon, before all other weather 
.signs, by the British ploughman. This pecu- 
liarity is also p 08 ,se.ssed by other common wiid- 
ilowers, .such as the wood-aneraoire, or wiiid- 
ilower, the duckweed, convolvulus, and gentian. 
The biirnet saxifrage and the chickweed even 
go so far a,s to half open their flower.s again 
if the rain is soon to cease. The African, 
marigold, ^vhich closes its petals regularly, at 
niglitfall, fails to reopen them in the inoruing 
if the weather is damp. , 

Not only the flowers, but also the leaves of 
some plants give wai'nings of approaching change. 
Pliny states that the clover bristles and erects 
it.s leaves before a storm ; aird Virgil lias de- 
scribed the sign.? of coming , -weather given by 
the leave.? of the almond- tree. , 'Tiie wild 
liquorice plant , (Abrus precatorius), the so-called 
weather ]ilunt, is said to hang its leaves 
liorizontally for a change, upwards for fine, 
weather, and drooping for rain. This fact was 
culled attention to in 189,2, ; but the Kew observers 
who have specially studied it say the only move- 
ments discernible are due to the direct agency 
of light, heat, and moisture. In the United, 
Btate.s it is a common saying that the leaves 
of the .sugar-maple turn upside down before 
a storm, while the silver-maple shows tlie white 
lining of its leaf. In our own country, the 
wood-sorrel, lime, poplar, sycamore, and plane 
tree.s vary the direction of their leaves with 
different conditions of the atmosphere. 

The well-known saying which attempts to 
determine the weather of the coming summer 
by tlie priority of the oak or ash in tlie develop- 
ment of leaf-buds has probably no more fomida- 
lion in fact than belongs to the natural 
characteristics of these trees. In this country 
the oak is usually in leaf before the ash, and 
in so rnoi.st a climate the early summer is more 
often wet than dry. 

According to modern meteorology, the greater 
part of the .storms -which traverse these islands 
are of the cyelunic type, in which tlim-e 
is always a well-defined distribntiem of atmo- 
spheric temperature and pressure. The front of 
an advancing cyclone i.s marked by a damp 
muggy atum.sphere, with a general depressing 
>!0e(;t upon the nervous .systinu of man iiimself. 
It i.s not surprising tliat tlie lower aninial.s 
should feel it also. The heaviness of the air 
reuder.-s the. scent of flowers, ami oilier odours, 
more apparent, and explains the luibit of snitling 
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the air displayeil by many animals before a 
storm. The excessive dampness of the atino- 
spliere, by its influence on cutaneons perspiration, 
accounts for inueh of the re.stlessnes.s and feeling 
of di.scoinfort which so many of the fur and 
featlier tribe betray during the passage of a 
cyclone aci’o.ss our islands. The animal skin, 
and also its appendages, are peculiarly affected 
by the humidity of the air. The Zuhi Indians 
of New Mexico were wont to predict rain 
from the appearance of the scalp-locks captured 
from their enemies. The fur of animals, 
the. moist skins of toads and frogs, and the 
plumage of birds are very sensitive to small 
variations in the hygrometric state of the 
atuio.'^phere. 

Dampness has also a marked effect upon 
many vegetable tissues. If a beard of wild 
oat is fixed upon a stand, it twists itself up 
more or less according to the amount of water 
vapour present in the atmosphere. Pine cones 
can be used in a similar manner as natural 
liygrometcrs, closing up their scales in damp 
weather, and expanding them when the air is 
dry. The leaf-stalks of plants are softened by 
damp, causing the leaves to droop or hang 
unnaturally. The sensitive iffaut, mimosa, ex- 
hibits increased irritability in the warm, moist 
ail' of a cyclone front ; and even the downy 
hairs of dandelions, thistles, and colt’s-foot con- 
tract and expand under the ever- varying in- 
fluence of atmospheric vapour. 

Here, then, is the explanatiou of the move- 
ments of plants described above. The plougli- 
num’s weatlier-glass need lose none of its effi- 
ciency because its mysterious sensibility is thus 
accounted for : it tells us actual conditions, 
which, rightly iinder.stood, may be capable of 
interpretation as signifying changes to come. 

After the cyclone front has passed away, the 
air becomes ciry and bracing, and a feeling of 
exliilaration pervades the whole of creation. 
Sea-birds fly out far to seaward, rooks and 
kites soar aloft in the air, insects float in the 
light breeze in search of honey-dew, and plants 
expand their leaves boldly to the sun. The 
confidence of all nature is restored, for the 
dangers of the storm are over. 


PROOF POSITIVE. 

By lUviD CimiBTiE Murray, Author of JosepU's Coat; 

Aunt Ruchii; The Way of the World, &c. 

CHAl'TEK I. 

It was the Professor himself, and no other. 

He was standing at the corner of the street 
beneath a lamp-post, and though his head was 
so far bent downward as to set his face in 
complete shadow, I recognised him by the 
queer old Noah’s Ark coat he alwa 3 's wore, 
and the shapelessly picturesque, unmistakable old 
hat. I stopped my hurried walk within three 
yards of him, but he gave no sign of any know- 
ledge of my presence. 

The night was extraordinarily cold for Lon- 
don— • the thermometer actually indicated zero — ■ 
and the wind blew in ill-tempered gusts which 
sent an icy shiver through my younger blood, 


though I was stoutly wrapped against the 
weather, and had walked swiftly. At intervals 
between the blasts a fine dusty snow was fall- 
ing. The sky was as black as ink, and it 
would havec been hard to picture to the mind 
a scene more de.solate than this suburban street 
corner. Vet here was the Professor within 
thirty yards of his own co.sy fireside, standing 
alone and dreaming wide awake, without know- 
ledge of the frowning night. I made absolutely 
sure of hiiq, and then, advancing, touched him 
on the shoulder. 

‘ Professor ! Dr Zeck !’ 

He started and stared at me as if I had 
been a stranger, but in a minute tbe beautiful 
infantile smile with wbich be always greeted 
bis friends shone in his face, and he stretched 
out his hand towards me. 

‘ It is you, Alwayne V he said. A shiver ran 
through him from head to foot, and his teeth 
chattered as he spoke, ‘But, by Heavens !’ he 
added, hugging himself with both arms, ‘it is 
cold,’ 

‘You are waiting for some oneP I asked him. 

‘Neiul’ said the Professor; ‘I wait for 
nobody. I was thinking, that is all’ 

I gave him my arm, and we moved towai’ds 
his house together. He walked stiffly, as if 
cramped by cold, and twice or thrice he 
shiv'ered strongly. 

‘Come,’ I said, quickening my pace a little, 
and almo.st dragging him forward. ‘This will 
not do. This absent-mindedness of yours will 
be the death of you some day. How long Were 
you standing there, dreaming in the cold 1’ 

‘That,’ he said, shivering so violently that 
he could not walk, ‘ I cannot tell you.’ 

His teeth rattled like dice in a box, ami 
with a momentary but genuine fear of his 
condition I pu.t one, arm about his waist, and 
half carried, half .supported him to In.s own 
door. There I sounded a noisy peal at the 
bell, and (this being answered at once) in less 
than a minute I had the old gentleman in lii.s 
own warm arm-chair before the fire. I ordered 
hot coffee for him, and when it came, I gave 
him a stiff dose of cognac with (he first cup. 
By-and-hy, under tiie influence of thi.s timely 
stimulant, and the re.st(iring warmth of the 
room, he grew quite comfortable again, and tbe 
colour came back to his face, which was at iir.‘it 
so leaden in its hue as to fill me with akarm. 

‘Ah !’ he said, ‘that is better. Do you know, 
Alwayne, I am very much of an old fool i' 

‘Well, no, ProiAssor,’ f responded; ‘1 have 
never thouglit that of you. But yon. neo<l to 
be lo<dced after. 'What were you .«o ab-sorbed 
in when I came up with you V' 

‘A little experiment I tried this morning,’ 
he answered mildly. * 1 will .show you of it 
in a day or two. .(t failed to-day, but I think 
I have him b^' (lie tail.’ 

There he smiled ag.'u'n, in his own childlike, 
lovable way, and fell io eluding his hands 
above the lire. 

‘Give me my pipe, Alwayne, that is a good 
fellow. You are thanked. IVlint should 1 have 
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clone hiul ynn imt awukeiieil me? Should I 
have Plood to freeze? Do you know? — my 
Rrandfiitiier was the same sort of old fool that 
.1 am. He was ;i great man, my grandfather, 
but a dreamer, i used to see him in my 
youth so ljuric'.d in Ids own thouohts Unit you 
ndglit have tired cannon about Him without 
result. 1 used to envy tluit self-absorption. 1 
used to say, “Vliat would I give U) live so 
absolutLdy in my own thoughts?’^ And now 
that 1. do it, and cannot help doing it, it is 
no bui'di. It is ]iure woolgathering lialE the 
time, and J puss for a silly old man. Eh?’ 

1 made no answer, for my mind ’was full of 
otluu' mattcu'. l;hit when he had packed the 
hig porcelain howl, luul lit. his pipe, and leaned 
back in his <diair, ])uliing with an aspect of 
twinkling enjoyment, lie asked mci a cpiestion 
winch gave? me an opening for what 1 had in 
my heart to say. 

‘Where were you going, Alwayne, when we 
met just now?’ 

‘I w;is coming here, sir.’ I faltered, and my 
lieart hee^in to beat tldcklj’. He must have 
cangbi something lunions in the tone, for he 
looked up and took liis pipe from his lips 
witli awaked attention. 

‘For unj’' special purpose?’ he asked. 

‘For a- very special purpose,’ I responded. I 
tocjk luy courage in both hands and .stumbled 
on. ‘I have been through my lujuks to-night. 
1 find that my practice is increa.sing in a steady 
ratio. In the year I have earned two 

thousand pounds !’ 

‘Good!’ he said emphatically ; ‘Good!’ 

‘This,’ i continued, ‘is au income on which 
T can vent.ure to marry. Apart from inclina- 
tion, marriage i-- a prudent thing for a medical 
man of tliirty.’ 

‘ Ihidoubiediy,’ said Ihe, rrofo.-csor, emitting 
a great, eioad of smoke. ‘ Prudent, if the 
choice la; ])rudent.’ 

‘1 have made ii]> my mind about the choice, 
sir, tlic>e two years 'pafd.. 1 caim! lierc to-night 
to ask your ])ei‘mi.s;don to offer myself to your 
grand-danghter.’ 

M.lud in heaven!’ said llie Professor in his 
native tongue. It was sjioken so queerly that 
to my ncj-vou.s fancy it sounded like an un- 
qualilicd, amazed ri'jertion, but. in another 
second the old man was shaking me warmly 
by the hand. ‘i\iy ileur Ahvayne, I have 
loved you this fifteen j'ear.s,’ lie said with 
much warmih and feeling, ‘ever since j’ou 
vir.st game to me to .study ghemisdry.’ He 
wa.s Very German for a moment in his e.vcite- 
mont, but he cooleil down almost at once, and 
after a renewed hand-shake he walked back 
to the cluiijr he had fpiitted, and sat there, 
his pipe pendent from his lips, a hand on 
either knee, and his face one cordial, delighted 
beam. 

‘ 1 am flattered by your kindness,’ 1 began, 
hut he spread out both ha.nds .agaimst me. 

‘You have any idea?’ he asked. ‘You have 
no1 spoken to her? Listen ! that is .she.’ 

A ring .sounded at the front door, and in 
a minute the room was bright and terrible 
with the presence of luy beloved. Anybody is 
Welcome to laugh at the word.s. They *ai‘e 
true. 


How sweet she looked, with her hair just 
powdered with snow, and the white woollen 
cloud she wore setting off the inch colour of 
her cheek ! Her eyes shone like t.v.’iu stars, 
and the frosty wind outside had fanued hei’ 
beauty to im astoui.shiug hrig!itnes.s. 

‘Oh,’ she .said piantingly, ‘siicdi a. .struggle 
home ! I have lieen only a dozen doors away, 
and I liad to fight to get here. The wind 
hlow.s like a hurjicane, and the sjiow is 
blinding.’ 

The Professoi' arose, laid down hi.'^ P'l’t'i 
walked round the centre table to where she 
stood, anti took Ijor in hi.s arnrs ami kissetl 
her. 

‘ Stay here !’ he said. ‘ Alwayne lias .some- 
thing to say to you.’ 

She looked at me with .some .surpri.se, and 
her colour .altered. ‘I’lie old man left the room, 
and we hotli stood emb;irrasse<l. She had half 
thrown off the woolhni cloud of white which 
liad obscured her head, and her beautiful 
chestnut hair wa.s a little disordered. Her eyes 
were shy, and tladr lids were heavy. She had 
no courage to look at me, and I gatheroil lire 
from her F.hyness, and passing round the table, 
took her mn’esi.stiiig hands in both mine, and 
spoke to her, 

‘Jvathryn,’ I said, ‘I have jii.st a.sked your 
grandfather if he would he willing to see me 
your luisband. I have Inks lull con-seiit to tqmak 
to you. 1 have loved you for yeaj‘.s. I Isavc 
waited for year.s. T have woriced all ihe while 
to he able to speak to a'ou. Kow 1 can ofL;!* 
you a home if yon will .share it Avitli me. 
Can you cure for me at all, Kathryn V 

She laughed shyly and luippily. She made 
no pretence of coyness. 

‘ 1 care a good deal,’ she .said. 

‘Do yon care eiiougli to be my wife?’ 1 
asked her. 

She looked up, and her beaiilifid e3'<;.s met 
mine. The ricii blood was mantling in her 
cheek.s again, and I drank the warm fragranci', 
of her breath. I drew her hands nearer to me 
and .siileways, outward, and she swayed towards 
me until her lips touched mine. I 1i>ok her 
in my tivius, and 1 covered her with kisses 
until she e-scuped from me. 

‘Oh, for .shame!’ she .said, ‘to n.se a poor 
gii'l so ! Look at nrv iiair.’ 

It \va.s indeed in such delicious di.sorder, 
that I should have been le.ss, or more, than 
human if 1 had nut kissed her again. But at 
tbi.s she fairly ran aAvay fi'um me, and 1 heard 
her silvery voice, a.s clear as ever, hut with a 
sort of ringing tremor, calling ; ‘ Grandpapa ! 
Mr Alwayne ha.s something to say to you.’ 

This was followed by a little laugh, which 
spoke a thon.'^anJ things of hap]iines.s and shy- 
nes.s to my heart, and then with a soft .storm 
of rnstliiig .skirts .she ran iip-stairs to her oavu 
room. The Profe-ssor came to me with open 
eyes, Avondering, as it turned out afterwards, 
what had broken up this conference so quickly. 
In the very midst of the excess of my delight, 
1 Avas conscioms of locAing emhar.ras.sed and 
absurd. I shook that feeling off', lioAvever, and 
1 took the dear old man by the hand. 1 had 
ah\-ays leweel him ami revered him, hut never 
had such a full sun of friciukship warmetl my 
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breast. I could have thrown my arms about 
him and hugged him to my heart. 

VShe is mine, Professor.’ That Avas all I 
had the wit to say. 

‘Cood !’ he answered, .shaking my hand hard ; 
‘good! I would not ha\^e had it otherwi.se. 
You are a good fellow, Alwayne — a good man. 
Par Kathryn, no better girl Avas ev^er born. 

All, to-night, my friend, Iioaa’- she shone upon 

me like her mother ! Her sacred mother, my 
dear Alwayne. She is AAu’tli God tlie.se many 
j^ears. She went before my Avife. And some- 
lime.s, they are all so alike, I forget. I could 
almost dream that I am not an old man, and 
that Kathryn is the little girl I made loAm to 
so very long ago.’ 

He AAais moved to tears, and he made no 

disguise. He mopped his eyes unaflectedly, 
and then having blown his nose Aidth a sten- 
torian sound, he took up his pipe and relit it, 
and leaned back, smiling, in his chair. The 

moisture in lus eyes made his smile more child- 
like and bright and endearing than I had ever 
seen it. My oAvn happiness at that moment 
was so warm and tender that I had no resist- 
ance this time for the impulse Avhich over- 
came me. I stooped above him and kis,sed his 
clieek. 

‘You AA'on’t lose your grand-daughter,’ I 
said. ‘ There Avill be room for all of us, and 
my dear old master sliall have a lifelong 
Avelcome.’ 

He pressed my hand in answer, and Avith a 
tap at the door before she entered, Kathryn 
Avas back again. 

‘ I am going to the kitchen,’ she said, thrust- 
ing her head round the door, and laughing and 
blushing at once with an exquisite pretti ness. 
Her happiness made my heart ache Avith joy. 
It was the certainty of my love Avliich lent tliat 
new charm to her beauty. She liad loA'ed me. 
I divined it all with a pleasure Avhich was 
pain. She had loved me long before 1 bad 
.spoken, and noAv our hearts and our Avills Avere 
one. It Avas all as I’eal as the .solid earth, and 
yet, I had a fear lest I might awaken and 
prove it a dream. M .anr going to the kitchen,’ 
.said Kathryn, laughing and blushing and shy 
and saucy in the same breath. ‘For grand- 
papa Avill allow no one else to make his 
umeh-dte. You shall huA'e some if you’re good 
— Robert’ It AVa-s the first time she had 
ever called me by my Cliristian name ; and there 
AAUus^ something .so captivating in the grace 
of it, it was done with sft rosy and harmless 
and dimpled a mischief, that if I had not been 
fathoms deep in loAm already, I should haAm 
dive(l Lit that in.stant. ‘Sans adieu !’ she said, 
nodding to each of u.s, and so AA'as gone, leav- 
ing me staring at the blank door as if heaven 
had gone from my gaze. 

That ‘Robert’ Ava.s like a gift of herself. 
It AAuis as if she had hidden the name in her 
breast till then, and dared noAV to OAvn it for 
the first time. 

The Professor had vei'y simple and old- 

. fashioned habits. Ho dined at tAVo, took lea 

r at six, and supped an hour or tAVo before going 

I to bed. I had often sat at the.se innocent 


thing which it was Kathryn’s delight to pre- 
pare for the old man’s enjoyment. He iiad 
but one costly ta.ste. Hi.s cellar held the, be.st 
]3ernca.stler I ever saw poured, and he took a 
gla.ss or two of it at .supper-time unfailing]_y. 

‘Gome!’ Jie .said. ‘We Avill commemorate 
this great Hour, Alwayne. I will ring for a 
candle, and yon shall light me to the cellar. 
There is^ one dozen such Avine — Avell, I Avill 
not boa.st. Emperors drink it, king.s and 
kaisers, and among common men I am the 
sole posses.sor. I saved the life of the grower, 
and ever since, for fifty years now, I have had 
my yearly'' half-dozen — my tribute. Come! 
We Avill fetch out the oldest of them all’ 

The maid had entered Avhilst he Avas .still 
speaking, and she now returned Avith a liglited 
candle, Avhich she left upon the table. I led 
the Avay Avliicb I bad travelled many a hun- 
dred times before, for the bringing up of the 
bottle thrice a week or bo had been my dut}^ 
when I had lived Avith the Professor as his 
pupil, and the old man, cliatting excitedly, fol- 
lowed in my footsteps. By some little bit of 
ignorance or cartdessness the Avay to the bin 
had been blocked by a heap of du.sty firewood, 
and Ave had to clear all this aAVay before AAm 
could get at the precious vintage on the loAA'er 
.shelves. We made merry over this, but A\'e 
! greAV A'^ery grimy in the processs both of us, and 
on our retimi to the sitting-room, each laughed 
at the otliej'’.s aspect. 

‘This is .soon removed,’ said the Prof e.s.sor. 
‘Come up-staii’is,’ 

I followed him, and Avhen AA^e had niacle our- 
seWe.s presentable once more, he laid a hand ^ 
upon my shoulder, and , said rather gravely 
that he Avoukl like to show me something. He 
led me to another apartment Avhich I knew at 
once must belong to Kathryn, and for a moment 
I hesitated to stay in it, for my .mere pre.sence 
there seemed almost like a desecration of its 
virginal privacy. It Avas beautifully ordered 
eveiywb ere, and there was an odour of laA^ender 
which reminded me tenderly of its occupant. 
The Professor took the candle from hand 
and moved before me. 

‘I do not earn much of late years,’ he sa-id, 
‘but I spend so little. One of these days this 
Avill be youns, Alwayne, and even if I am not 
proud, I do not like you to think that Kathryn 
Is portionless.’ 

I noticed an iron safe let solidly into the 
wall. It proved to be without a key, for, 
Avhen the Professor laid a hand upon the brass 
knob of the door, it yielded to the tug he 
gave it, and opened. He took from it an un- 
locked common ca.sh-box, and .shoAA'ed me layer 
upon la 3 mr of Bank of England note.s. 

‘ There are four thousand pounds there,’ he said 
simply, as he closed the box and returned it to 
the .‘'ufe, ‘That is for Kathryn Avhen 1 am gone,’ 

‘But surely,’ I said, ‘it is lUiAA'ise to keep so 
large a sum of money in so unprotected a 
place. The safe-door is open.’ 

‘Ah !’ the Professor ansAvered with his in- 
' nocent smile, ‘ I have lost the key. That is 
I my fault. But nobody knows of it except 
i Katlnyn and myself. The tAVo serAUints liave 
j been Avith us for years, and are as honest as 
I the day. There is no danger.’ 
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‘Surely it would be safer to send it to the 
bank.’ 1 urged him. 

‘ I ihiresay,’ he answered carelessly. ‘ It can 
go/ he added. ‘There is no reason why it 
.should not go. It is the saving of my life. 
IVln-uicver 1 have had inoiioy 1 did not want, ! 
I liave put it there. Some of it i^ there for ! 
forty yeans.’ I 

I might have given him the advanfeige of a 
litlhi liU'diic.^s comnion-.«en.se on this iiiaUer, if I 
he hail not told me that one day tlie money j 
woiiM come to Kathiyn, who, many years i 
bei'.iiv. that hajipcnuil, would, I hojual, be my | 
wifi'. That con.'idcvatiou kejit me 'silent, but i 
it .seemed a. ]!ity to have ke])t money uiipro- j 
diictive and idle all that time. 

We went down-stairs togi.'ther, and by-and- 
by Katliiyii summoned ii.s to the dining-room, 
and there, with her own hands, sei'vetl the 
omelette she had made. 'I’he Professor himself 
unoiu'ked the precious hnttle and poured out the 
wine, and Ave all three touched glasses and 
drank. 

‘i made song.s once/ said the rrofo.«.sor, ‘when 
1 was young ami foolish. I made a song 
about tints wine : 

‘Not a moonbeam ever fell 
Oil the stream 1 Icnow so well, 

J-Jut the wine lias kept its spell. 

‘ Never lover strolled along 
Moselle’s leafy w'oocls among, 

But tlie wine preserves liis song. 

‘There was more of it, but I forget. But 
all the kindly Moselle valley, all the pretty 
stream, and the green banks, and the quiet 
little lown.s, and tlie gilds and the hoy,s with 
their i/ivlry little fancies — they are all in that 
bot tle, ,Eh ? ’ 

It was a happy lionr, and I can r-ce Kathryn 
yet as if slie were actually he- fore me in all 
the gnilelo.ss pride and beauty of her youth. 
It wa.s u ha]ipy hour, and it came to an end. 

J. had to rise at last, and make ready to go ; j 
but Kathryn was afraid of the night, and ' 
]ii'ophesicd that i should never reach homo. 
She accompanied me into the hall to say good- 
bye, and Imsv .shall i ever forget the joy and 
.sorrow of that parting ? It wa.s hard to leave j 
her lor an instant. It was hard to suiTender ■ 
such a raptiu'c as her pre.-ence gave me. 

At length I tuidc my la-st fan-well and threw 
open the door. The lihrsi drove mo back, and 
my heail came into iin]jlea.sanl contact Avitli the 
AA'all of the corriilor. The .snow nnsliod beating 
in. in Hakes as large as a child’s hand, and in 
a mere instant the floor of the passage was 
Covered to the depth of an inch or more by 
the blowing in of the drift which had piled 
itself outside. 

‘fliase the door!’ cried Kathryn, and I set 
inyM-if f>i do it, but the wind blew so fiercely 
that .'^he had to come to my assistance. The 
inrushing tempo.st liad tumbled half-a-dozen 
tibjecl.s in the hull, and amorig,st the rest had 
thrown down an engraving and a weather-gla.ss. 
The tumult hrought out the old Professor, who 
ioukiyl abdut liim with amazement. 

‘ Vou mu.'-t .-ileep here to-night, Ahvayne,’ he 
.said. ‘It i.s not a niglit to turn out a dog,’ 

i made .some little ohjeetion, but I was over- 
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ruled, ami, to tell the truth, I was not sorry to 
be housed. I was three miles from home, and 
that blinding storm woidd have cleared the 
.streets of every vehicle. There was a little 
hu,'^tle wliil.st {lie corridor was swept and the 
debris vvliich lie.streAA’ed it cleared away, and 
then Kathryn ran off to .snperintend the I'lre- 
parations of my ohaiuber, wliich had not. been 
occupied for years. She came down Avith 
laugliing reports of a .smoking chimney, and as 
.slie opened the door I had a sight of the tAvo 
females of the household in the act of mount- 
ing the sLair.s, the one oanyiiig a great ])ilo of 
blankets, and the other a heap of folded bed- 
linen, 

’’.I'lien, when all the jAveparations Avere eom- 
])leteil, Ave had a quiet lialf-liour logolber, Avhicli, 
to me, AV.as like a bit of lieaA'cn, We .separated for 
the night, but the old man came to my room 
and .«at Avith me. By-and-by we heard .Katlu‘yn’.s 
voice calling softly at the door of hi.s room. 

‘1. am here, mv dreasure,’ .said the Profe.s.sor, 
opening tlie door. ‘Wliat is it yon Avant?’ 

‘You Avill find all that carbon jAaper on the 
chest of drawers,’ she ansAvered, ‘ it blackens 
every tiling that touehe.s it, and I AAmnt to take 
it awa}'’ to 1113 * oivn room.’ 

‘Good!’ said the Professor, ‘I Avill bring it 
to yon. I have been teaching my little girl Iioav 
to take carbon prints of the skeletons of leaA'es/ 
he explained. ‘You knoAV the process? No. 
It is vci’A’’ simple. See.’ He held up agaiinst 
the liglit a .skeleton leaf of exqui.sifce fdniy 
texture, like the very fiiie.st lace. ‘ You prepare 
your paper Avith sAveet-oil and candle smoke. 
That is plain enough, eh? You macerate Amur 
loaA’e,s in AA'ater until nothing but the skeleton is 
left. You rub 3 mnr skeleton leaf on the carbon, 
so. ‘i''ou tran.sfor it to a sheet of clean paper, .so. 
Then you rub again, and you have a print of 
the leaf. A pretty toy, eh?’ 

‘.Kathiyn is Availing,’ I .said, and the Pro- 
fessor, gathering all the hlackened .dieets and 
the, white-leaved book and the skeleton leaves 
togethei*, carried them out to her. She took 
them from him, and smiled a laH; good-night 
to me. 

I did not .«ee her again for many terrible 
and agoni-scil years, and but for tliose sheets of 
carbonised paper, 1 sihoiild never to the day of 
my death have knoAvn Avhat it Avas that parted 
us. 


A RESUSCITATED INDUSTRY. 

The establishment of a neAV indu.sti\y is I'ightly 
regarded as a lauttei* of considerable congratu- 
lation ; but the benefits derivable froui the 
revival of an old one can .scarcely he .eaid to 
raidc loAA’-er in the scale of the commercial life 
of any commllnit. 3 ^ Bearing thi.s fact in mind, 
no small importance and iniere.st ailaoh them- 
selves to the vigorous etforts recent^' put forth 
to resmscitate the ancient IrKh charcoal iron 
industries. 

Ireland in prehi.storic times AA'a.s noted fur 
the superior quality of its iron, and it ha.s 
even been suggo-sted that the famous oriental 
steel of PhcHiiician times had its origin in iron 
‘made in Irelamb’ Be this ns it may, Irith 
iron bore a high reputation iu Stronglmw’s 
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times, and portions of an iron-work of that date i 
have recently been discovered between Ratli- 
drmn and Augbrim. Turning to more modern 
times, Chichester imports having found native 
smiths at work in Ulster at the beginning of 
the present century, fashioning steel from 
native iron. The industry seems to have suc- 
cumbed through sheer lack of fuel ; the woods 
were not replaced, and as tliey disappeared, so 
did the iron furnaces. The iron ore remains in 
abundance, and the problem has been to find 
fuel for its reduction. 

Not unnaturally, attention has been paid for 
a considerable time to the extensive peat-bogs 
of Ireland witli a view to their utilisation for 
iron-snieUing purposes ; but until recently, no 
sueces.s has rewarded the efforts made. Hitherto, 
expej'imenters have worked on the tlieory that 
raw peat slumld be compressed to form a good 
mereliantahle article ; and a large luunber and 
a great variety of machines have been patented 
and invented to carry out this idea. Peat, 
however, is a curious sub-stance, and its tenacity | 
of water and general india-rubber-like chai'- 
acler have rendered futile all attempts to 
reduce it by pressiu’e to a solid and diy com- 
pact mass. 

In view of these repeated failures, a new 
process in which the water is evaporated and 
thus di.sposed of, and the by-products distilled, 
leaving a residuum of ‘peat charcoal,’ which 
cun be formed into blocks, and burns as an 
exeellent fuel, merits cojisiderable attention. 
The by-products, which consist of ammoniacal 
liquor, acetic acid, spirits of naphtha, and 
Volatile oils, are valuable, and command a ready 
market. lu tliis connection, it may be pointed 
out that peat possesses the great advantage of 
being entirely free from sulphur, a substance, 
as is well known, most injurious to tbe quality 
of iron. 

Without unduly entering at length into the 
niiuutite of the new plant, it may briefly be 
stated that the apparatius consists of horizontal | 
retorts of steel set in brickwork, with fhie.s in | 
the form of a triangle. Inside each retort a * 
specially constructed screw propeller is placed, i 
actuated by e.xternal gearing. Channels for 
feeding in the peat, and pipe.s for conveying 
away the products of distillation, are also pro- 
vided. The retorts are arranged in groups of 
three, and the peat in its passage through tliem, 
vuider the proces.s of distillation, yields up its 
Yohitile parrs, and is finally ejected by tlie pro- 
pellers as clumeoal. The charcoal powder then 
pa.sse.s automatically into an improved ‘briquette’ 
machine, which compresses if into blocks suit- 
able for melting iron ores in the blast fur- 
.nace.- ... 

Every effort to economise waste producfe 
and utili.se all som'ce.s of heat will be made ; 
and it i.s proposed to convey the gases evolved 
in the blast furnaces during the smelting of tlie 
iron back to the retorts, both for drjn'ng the 
peat and heating the retorts. 

The various expedients propo.sed for the 
development of the use of peat and the resusci- 
lution of the ancient Irish iron industry, liave 
been carofullj'' examined by a tmmber of exports, 
the whole of whom have presented reports of 
an entirdv favourable nature. Over a thousand 


acres, estimated to contain more than eight 
million tons of ironstone, have been secured on 
the Greevelea estate, in the Barony of Druma- 
hair, County Leitrim, where ample water-power 
can be obtained from three lakes?, seven hundred 
feet above the level of the works, and yielding 
an abundajit supply for tlie one hundred and 
fifty horse-power turbines it is proposed to 
erect, t 

The peat on the property covers at least 
six hundred acres, varying in depth from six 
to twelve feet, and being a good heavy black 
turf, with but little fibre, and suitable in every 
way for tliepurpo.se to wliich it is destined. It 
only remains to be added that peat is employed 
on the Continent for the juaviufacture of iron, 
and that at Konigsbronn, in Wilrtemberg, both 
the refining and second fu.sion of pig-iron, as 
well as its reheating for rolling and puddling, 
are performed solely by peat. 

The late Sir John Andenson devoted his 
attention to investigating the quality of iron 
mamifactured by means of peat, and found it 
to he in all respects of a very superior kind ; 
whilst at the Mersey Steel Works, peat-smelted 
iron behaved admirably under a serie.s of par- 
ticularly severe trials. 

Enough has been said to demonstrate that a 
very determined effort is being made to enlist 
new apparatus and fresli ap].iliances in tlie revival 
of an industry which at one time brought con- 
siderable prosperitj!' to Irehimh These, it is to be 
hoped, may, under the guidance of the engineer, 
the metallurgist, and the chemist, succeed in 
again establishing as a commercial and industrial 
success an important Inanch of manufacture, 
which has unhappily lain dormant for many 
generations. 


THE NOA^ELIST. 

The man with a head for a tale, 

Wlio trusts to hi.s fancy for bread, 

Will find even fancy bread fixil 
When he hasn’t a tale in his head ; 

When he has, he inust toil on his plot 
With an ‘Ah, but this writing is woe !’ 

And envy his easier lot 

Who works on his plot with a hoe. 

What wonder an author should mope 
Wlien (the metaphor ’s simple and neat) 

He must ‘climb on his head’ in the hope 
That he one day may fail on his feet ! 

If Pate on his hope never shines, 

In vain all his wrongs he may write ; 

Though lie skilfully puts out, his lines, 

He will starve while he waits for a bite. 

And if he succeeds— what is Fame ? 

Though a lion be roars among men, 

At home he is plodding and tame, 

And , goes like a sheep to his pen. 

A. John Aocock. 
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S O:\IE ENNUSiH GHOS'i'S. 
A];j'JU)L’(iri iiLllc mure thaji a ceutury Itas 
eliipsed since J)r Johnson died, the astounding 
strides made in the sciences of enlightening the 
ignorant and reihiing the uiiretined during that 
jau’ioJ do not seem to have nullilted to an 
appreciahie d(!gri‘e the best part (if his dictum to 
the cll'ect that ‘All argument is against the 
appearance to the living of the spirits of the 
dead ; all belief is for it.’ 

No doubt during these hundred and odd 
yciu's a great many time-honoured ghosts have 
been hunted fi‘oni their liaunts by the pro.saic 
iiiihieiice.' i)f modern life and the nn.sparing 
bi'(‘(>n! of pr.'ieiical cunimun .semse : no donht 
thei'f are fewer educated p-.-ople who believe in 
gho.d,s Ilian wluui Jjondun crowded lo Guck Lane 
one hundred and thirty years ago ; no doubt 
the village Hampden i.s prompter nowadays to 
tackle mysterious nocturnal visitors than of yore. 
Yet he who waiidei'.s thi'ough ruml England 
— jiVid'erably on foot, for he is then enabled 
to pi-ni'trate by-v.'ay.s and ser|Uestei'ed nook.s and 
eoriK;r.s not attainable on wheels— cannot fail to 
be inqire.ssed by the sturdy vitality oF so many 
old ghosts. 

As a rule, he due.? nut meet men who have 
actually seen ghosts, for u .'^iierddng sort of self- 
respect .seems to stop lludge’s admission of the 
fact ; but he meets mau^’ men who know men 
■who iiave .'-een ghosts, ami mnllitudos who have 
Iiearil that a ghost is to hl^ seen at such and 
such a iduce, and who will not coianiil theni- 
selve.s to a denial of its existence. As foi' the 
jn'ejudice against lonely place.s on dark nights, 
it is not merely general but universal, jn.st as 
the profe.'^siou of disbelief in gln.ists amongst 
educated people i.s univei-sal. 

No one district of England seem.s lo be par- 
ticularly jiatronised by ghosts, although natnr- 
aliy one meets them more fi'eqnently in conntie.s 
which are of lonely and I'uinautic character, or 
which po.sse.ss romantic hi-stories, than within 
the metropolibin area, Ghosst-hiinting may be 


accounted an idle and unworihy jnirsuil, yet it 
is not altogether unjiroli table, u'- glioat legends 
are not infi'cquently the cliunnels through which 
hi.storical facts have been passed down to u.-s 
W'hicli would utberwi.se have been In.st, and, 
moreover, are illn-itralive of the fact that the 
iiuri sacra fames lias not quite knocked idl seuli- 
meiit and imagination out of the English people. 

AVell, there is at any rate one glnrst in Lon- 
don, for tlie First Lord llolhind is .‘^nid to walk 
the Sir Josliua .lloom in lioihuid liouse witli 
his head in liis ham! — a very ihv-hionahle gfliostly 
proceeding — on cortain nights of the year ; and 
it i.s a known fact tliat tbeiv are many Iiou.sos 
which never have been let, never are lot, and 
never will bo let fur any length of time on. 
account of iiuc-tinny traditions associated with 
them. The peojde who take the.^o bouses are 
ready enough to .stay, but no scrvautrs will stay, 
and so they are driven elsewhere, 

YY may be pretty sure that there are not 
many people in modern .suburbaiiised King.‘jto]i 
who believe in the i ime-lsallowed tradition that 
on All Souls Night the dead walk on l\ing.4en 
bridge ; but no stranger to E}isom wa.s ever 
shown Pit Place liy a native without being 
told the ‘Wicked’ LoiA LvUeltou’s ghost-.storv 
— the white bird which Jluttered at his window 
on the night of November 24, 17TD, changing 
I into ii vvliite-robed wolnaii, who approached the 
I foot of his bed and told him that lie, would he 
I dead in three days, which actually liajipeiied. 

Sussex, which of all the home counties has 
retained its old cliaraclenYtic.s the mu.st, lues a 
good many ghosts who are still reaU(,ie.s in the 
eyes of the ru.4ics of that litUe-vi.siiod district, 
which was once the ceiitce of England’s iron 
industry. Thei'e is old O.xt-iibridgi* of Prede 
Place. There is the headless man of 8t Leon- 
ard’s Forest, known as Squire Paulelt, who jiunp.s 
lipou the crupper of a hor.'^eman entering the 
forest, and remain, i thine until clear of it. Tiiei'c 
is the Dnnnnuir of llurstmonceanx. Black dog.s 
— a favourite shape a.s-inmcd by ghosts all over 
Englaud-^liaunt all dark lane,s and lone bv- 
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roads, and luuler inanj' a sequestered wooden 
bridge a headless woman may be seen spinning ; 
whilst on the old cattle-road" between Kingston, 
near Lewes, and the Marshes, known as the 
Drove ^\''ay, a goblin may be seen on any dark, 
wild night, incessantly spinning charcoal! 

The same species of ‘ geiierar ghosts, as they 
may be called, is recorded by Mr Rye, the 
Norfolk topographer, to be strongly developed 
in his county. There is the pale, long-haired 
woman, who runs shrieking amongst the pits on 
Aylmerton Heath. There is the great black 
hShuck Dog’— the word ‘Shuck’ said to mean the 
Devil — who at Coltishall Bridge is headless, and 
at Salliouse has a blazing eye in the centre of 
his forehead, and who has a brother at Peel 
Castle in the isle of Man, the spirit of a mur- 
dered prisoner, known as the Mautlie Dog. But 
the Ihstorieal ghosts are more interesting objects 
of stud}". In this same county of Norfolk, says 
Mr Eye, young Loi'd Dacre, Avho was inurdered 
in loGo by his guardian, Sir Richard Fuhnerston, 
who arranged that a rocking-lioi'se on Avhich 
the boy sat should fall, still prances about on 
a (headless, of course) rocking-horse. Anne 
I Boleyn still rides down the avenue of Blickling 
! bark, once a year, in a hearse-like coach, drawn 
i by four headless liorse.% and driven by a head- 
i less driver, with her Ircad in her lap ; and her 
{ father, Sir 'I’lioznas, does the same thing. At 
I (Jaistor Castle there i.s another coach and heazl- 
' loss team, and yet another near Great Melton. 

This la&t rii-es from a pool every inid-daj" and 
; miduight, and with its load of foirr headless, 
dripping, uvhite-robed ladies, passes sloAvly round 
I tlie field and .sinks again j and tradition says 
I that at this spot, long ago, a bridal party were 
up.-et into this pool and never seen again. 

I Then there is the Gray Lady of Rainhaiu- 
' not to he coufijiiiuled rvith the Brown Lady of 
I Rainham in Diuliam — who represents Lady Dor- 
I oihy Walpole, forced, it is said, to marry Lord 
"i’ownsend in 1713; and the ghost of one Lush, 
who commiited suicide and was buried near 
Redenhall ; and many othei’s. 

I A firmly believed in coach-ghost is that of 
j Lady Howard, diiughter and heiress of Sir John 
I Fitz of Tiizford, in Devonsliire, about 1600, Avho, 
1 l\Ir Baring-Uould says, travels nightly from 
1 Gkchaniplun C/istle to Fitzford Gate, Tavistock, 
j in a coach of bones, jtreceded by a phantom 
I dog. The Devonshire folk believe this to be 
I the subject of the quaint, weird ballad of ‘ ily 
j LaJye’s Coach,'" Avhich opc-iAg ; 

j My Liulje hath a sable coach, 

j And honst's two and four; 

! My Ladye liatii a gaunt Idoodliound, 

Tliat runneth on before. 

My Ladyo’s ooacb hath nodding plumes, 

The driver hath no head; 

My T.adye is as ashen white 
As one thai long is dead. 

.But, as Mr Baring-Gould says in his Introduc- 
tion to the Sonffs of the West^ the Ladye of 
the Liulad, no ilouht, pei’sonifitts Death, 

Gabriel Craddock i.s a well-known Esses 
ghost, lie was famous in the middle of the 
, last century as Jerry Lync.li the highwayman, 
who with the proceeds of his exploits built 
Iiftpwater Hall, near Leigh, so called because, 
j upiou the application of the workmen for drink, 


he bid them ‘ lap Avater.’ He AVas run to earth 
in his new house, Avounded, and droAvned in 
the pond to Avliich he had directed the thirsty 
Avorkinen’s attention, and he is still believed 
to be .seen on Avild nigbts, bandy-legged, and 
mounted o,"i an earless mare, fleeing from hie 
pursuers as they came from Slienfield, Ingvave, 
Horndon^ Laiadon, and Pitsea. 

Mannington Hall, the residence of the Wal- 
poles, Earls of Orford, has its ghostly associations. 
Horatio, second earl, removed all the tombstones 
of the Scalmers, the former po.ssessoi's of the 
Hall, from- Wickmere Church, and one of tlie 
hurled ladies is still believed to walk round 
the churchyard. To atone for the sacrilege, 
every Eail of Orford at his burial Avas driven 
in his hearse three times round ruined "Wick- 
mere Church before being finally laid to rest. 

Very Avell known is the stile at Littlecole, 
near Marlborough, on the old Bath Road, Avbereat 
WLId Darrell, the principal in the terribly" 
Aveircl tragedy' at Littlecote Hall, is still believed 
to be seen, followed by his howling hounds, as 
on the day Avhen he met his death Isere — riding 
mad]}' along, reckless in his conscience torture, 
and confronted by the aiAparition of a babe 
Ijurning in a llaine. 

All the unhappy ladies of histoiy* ‘ walk 
Ann of Gleves paces up and doAvn the gallery 
bearing her name in Hever tJastle ; Fair Ro.?a- 
mond walks on the riA'er-bank at Godstow ; 
Amy Robsart on the side of Curanor ; Mary', 
Queen of Scots, at Fotbeiinghay'. "We have 
noted Anne Boleyn’s procedure, at Blickling. 
Canterbury King’s School boys faithfully believe, 
until they attain that age of absolute Avisdoiu 
Avhen no creeds are tolerated except that iii self, 
that the unfortunate Nell Cook, famoiLs in 
the Ingoldsby' legend, haunts the Dark Entry 
every Friday night. At Apethorpe, the Earl of 
Westmoreland’s seat in Northamptonshire, Lady 
Grace, AA'ife of the fu'st earl, walks in a corridor-, 
scattering silver jjcnnies as she goes ,• hiri lire 
peritries are air, arrd AA'oe to hiiu Aviso tries tu 
test their solidify — so say', and probably' helieA'ej 
the good folk around. 

In the romantic North Ooimtiy These poor 
darnes aborrnd. There is the BroAvrr Lady of 
Raiuliam — stately in coif and rich brocade, but 
ey'eless. There is ‘Silky’ of Denton 'Hall, near 
NeAvcastle, in a lloAVered, long-waisted satin 
goAA'ii arrd a satin hood. Thei’e i.s the AVliite 
Lady' of Skipsea Castle ; Lady Derwentwater of 
; Dil-tou Castle ; the Gray 'Woman of Willington ; 
Illeg of IMeldon in a broad hat ; the "White Lady' 
Bleukinsop, avIio still Avails over a chest of gold, 
the Ccaiise of all the uuhappiue.ss of lier married 
! life, cum miiltis aliis. The famous Gaukl Lad 
of Hylton, on the river "Wear, Ava.s only ‘laid’ 
during the la.st century, but bis Avail, ‘I’m 
cauld 1 I ’m canid 1’ has been swoi'U to us heard 
at a much later date ! He Avas nut quite ;i 
stock ghost of the silent, gliding type, hut was 
more of a brownie or pixie, Avorking hard in 
the kitchen during the night if the maids Avero 
sluggards— very much contrary to the lusiial 
rule of his kind. 

The Gray Man of Bellister is another Avell- 
kuoAvir Nokb Country ghost. Ilis origural Avas 
a Avaudering minstrel avIio culled at/ tlie castle, 
wliich is near Uahwhistle on the South Tvnc, 
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was adiuitted, and pleased the Bleukiusop owner 
for a tiino, until he got snsjnicious that the poor 
old gray-clad singer was a spy from a iieigli- 
bour baron with whom he was at feud. The 
minstrel got wind that he was suspected, and 
stole away. lileukinsop sent bloodlomuds after 
him, and he was torn to ]3ieces. As this hap- 
pened in 1470, and tlie Gray klan is stijl spoken 
of in a district by no means behind the age in 
I'dlnement, intelligence, and education, who 
dare liope that argument can ever overthrow 
superstition ? Corby Castle, near Carlisle, has 
been modernised, but in its waiuscsted, tapes- 
tried ‘Ghost Boom’ the Eadiant Boy still walks. 
At Chillingliam Castle in Northumherlaud there 
was also a iiadiant Boy, until the slceieton of a 
])oy found in uiie of tlie hed-j'uom walls, not 
vei-y long ago, wa.s buried, am! tlieu he di-sap- 
peered ; and at Coatliam in Vurksliire, pupuhir 
tradition speaks of a oliining child who vanishes 
wlieii pursued. 

Aprojms of ghu.8tly children, a pretty tradition 
is connected with a certain West Country hou.se, 
to the etl'ect that every c(dd luoruing i.s seen 
on the viiiduw the scribbling of little I'niger.s, 
ncjt to be effaced by any amount of I'ubbing. 

Tlie ”ho8t of Kuaresdale Hall, near IJait- 
whi.slle in Northumberland, was a steady belief 
not very, very long ago. In this case a brotlier 
murdered an inconvenient sister by drowning 
her in a poiul, and the lady revenged herself 
by walkijig from the hou.se to the pond upon 
every uccasiou that a member of the family 
happened to be about after dark. But if one 
were to enumerate wlial. may he termed the 
‘Private Ghosis' of England and Wales, the 
walking ladies and gentlemen who, having been 
nobodie>s tluriiig their live.s, are determined that 
something mure than the mere ejhlaphs over 
their graves shall keep tlicdr memurie.s green, 
the limits of tliis ])aper would he very far 
e.vc.eeded. The veiy house in which the author 
of the paper is writing i.s well known by the 
\ilhigers to have a ^\'hite Lady on its uppor- 
mo.st stair landing, a discovery nhich very 
milch unhinged some Ameiican visitors, wliu 
declared thul, if they had known it, nothing 
would liave induced ihem lo sleep so .soundly 
in rooiius abutting oii tlie said landing during 
three months of the present year. .But wlio 
she was, Histoiy sayeth not. 

What Canon Jessupp ,say.sahoui iii.s own cuunty 
of Norfolk i.s true elsewhere ; ‘ If the Norfolk 
pensani’s mind be never so dull, the old Iradi- 
fciun.s, handed down from ages past, come in to 
isel}) him. lie thinks it would be impious to 
doubt that di.semhodied .'.pirit.s .still hovej- alxmt 
the scene.s of their earthly pilgrimage.’ tlie 
Linccdnshire folk say that not only does Ilere- 
ward tlie W'ake still, on wild nights, ride 
furionsly along the road from Bourne to Petcr- 
liorougli, hui ihat ho haunts the site of his old 
home clo.ce lo the Well Head in the town of 
Bourne, So tliey believe that at Thorp Hall, 
near Louth, the ghu.-t. of the kspani.sh huly 
who fell in lore with Sir John Birllc.s, ji.s com- 
memorated in the old ballad which conuueucea ; 

\rill y<.ur liear a Spanish lady, 

How shoe wooed an English man? 

Garuients gay raid rich as may be, 

Decliud with jewels sheo had on 


(known from her dress as the Green Lady) still 
haunts a particular tree near the mansion. 

Now and then— not often— ghostly appeaiaiiees 
or sounds are explained to the pearsant’s satis- 
faction. Thus, in the county of Durham, 
‘ Gabriers Hounds ’ were for long, long year.? 
believed to shriek and howl through the air on 
dark nights, and to forebode death to him ndio 
heard and saw them. But pro.saic modern 
research has proved them to be nothing but 
flock.s of wild gee.se migrating .southward on 
the approach of winter, and choosing dark 
nights for their journey.s. Similarly, the Ghost 
of Irbydahi in the Jjiiicoln.shire Wold.s, a gubllu 
j who Lcrriited travellers at night with its Jiea.i'l- 
I rending crie.s, and who is said to be a witch wdio 
j liad been worried tu death by dogs in a long 
past age, lias been .shown to be nothing but nil 
I owl. On the other hand, no true Cuniislmuin 
I will ever be induced to relimpiLli the belief 
tliat the sjiirit of King Arthur still haunts the 
ruins of Tintagel in the .‘ilnipe of a, white 
1 clioiigl) ; and a.-siu‘edly the many English faxn- 
i ilies who possess a white bird of oineii, such as 
that which iMr John Oxenham saw in IFest- 
'ward Ho ! iding firmly to (he tradition, if not 
to the belief in it. 

And so, ghosts or no gho.st.s, the position is 
ju.st the same at the end of tlie nineteentli 
century as at the end of the eighteenth— all 
ai'gumeuL i.s again.sl them, and if all belief is 
not for them, a vei'v great deal moi'e i.s than 
people like to acknowledge. 
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‘ What V cried i)r Kilpatrick : ‘ you don’t 
mean it '?’ 

‘i do. It is a fact. The nratter was being 
talked u\’er at the club hist night, nufl ho has 
gone.’ 

‘ Do — you mean to tell me that 7illar Endoza 
has gone?’ 

‘ Ves : Ijack to his own place — I'ecalled.’ 

"But why? — what for?’ 

"it .seems to ho cun.sidered that his jioople 
have tlu'own him (jvei'. Government found out, 
or some one betrayed the fact to them, that he 
had .set imople to work lo buy tho.se plans and 
drawings. Tliey attacked the pre.'^ident about 
it : he jirufesses utter ignorance of tlieir coming 
to him .save in a fair, ]m.sine.s.s way ; they make 
a scajjegoat of Endoza, profess tu he very 
virtuous, and recall him at once.’ 

‘ Blit they have the I'huis woiLed Uj) all the 
same,’ .said the doctor. 

‘ Not they,’ said \7ynyan drily. * i ’lu afraiii 
that they liave spent some tlK)U.sand.s of pounds 
ill vain, and Count Tillar Emloza will be in 
hot water wdien he goes home.’ 

‘Blit they did get the plans, didn’t they'?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Wynyau drily; ‘but they- did not 
get me.’ 

‘You mean that they will prove to be u.sele.s.s 
wdtliout you?’ 

‘I couldn’t have said so a few' montljs ago, 
hut 1 can now ; utterly u.seJe.ss wdtlioub tlie 
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iiiventcn’. Doctor, if ever tliere w:i3 an im-en- 
tioii that needed no protection, it is mine/ 

‘Well, I’m very glad he’s gone,’ said tlie 
doctor. But one moment; think hell ever 
come back V 

vNvnvt',’ said Wynyau decisively. 

‘Then I’m oft? 

‘ Patients f 

‘jS3o, sir, impatience. I’m off to South 
Audley Street.’ 

Wynyan started. 

going to propo.ge for that lady’s hand, 
Paid, my hnl, like a man, and if she won’t 
have mo.’- 

‘ Well, what then?’ 

‘Humph! we shall see.’ . 

Dr Kilpatrick kept his word. He went 
straight to South Audley Street, where, upon 
asking if tlie ladies were at home, the .servant 
hKiketl surpii.-od, and showed him up at once 
to ivhere ilduee was seated alone, looking very 
pale. 

She started ip-) with extended hands. 

‘Oil, how ([uick you have been !’ site cried. 

‘ipiiek, niv dear? Wluit do you mean?’ 

‘You got my note? Marks tvas sent up with 
it half an liour ago.’ 

‘Rote? Xo : I’ve been out these two hours. 
,Tu.st ('ojiie from Paul Wynj'an’s,’ 

Renee .-Ul'ted jivU'ceptibly, and slightly changed 
colour. 

‘I .sent np to Inig you to come. I sliould 
have t-eut yesterday, only aunt begged me not 
to.’ 

‘ Your aunt ! Eh ! Xot ill ?’ 

‘ N'lnw ill, 1 ’iji afraid,’ said Renee, with the 
au.vioiH look in lier face growing more marked. 
‘She has lieen ailing for many days past, grow- 
ing meu'e strange and ]ty.stei'ical. " I would not 
wait any h)iiger without having advice.’ 

‘(h)ud girl,’ said the <loctor. ‘But you ought 
to havi- sent scioner, my dear. If tlioi-e is any 
garmout in whieh the stitch in time saves nine, 
it i'- tlii.s earthly ro])e. Well, we will waste no 
more time. Tell me the symptoms before you 
take me up to her.’ 

‘She i'-; lint, in bed, only lying down on the 
coueli in the litile drawing-room ; aird it is so 
lull’d to e.vph'iiu. At first I Uiought it was 
only 0 little hysterical attack. vSlie was con- 
tiuually breaking dtnvn and having fits of weep- 
ing ; .--he will hardly touch food, hai'dly speak. 
She will only lie gazing straight before her as 
if thinking (hapfiy, and I » cannot rouse her in 
the least ; ^hu t;ik(!S no heed of anything. Did 
von ever treat nnv one for such a complaint as 
this?’ 

my ilear, often.’ 

'You have?’ cried Renee eagerly, ‘What is 
the mutter?’ 

‘A thorough atonic state, brought on by a 

S rver.-ion of the mental organisation, iny dear. 

lerc is no ashimilation, and the absorbents 
liaving no wui'k placed upon them, have ceased 
to act.’ 

‘Oh !’ said Renee. 

‘And I .should advise you to be careful, my 
dear, or you may take the same complaint’ 

‘Is it so catcluug?’ said Renee. Then 
’ cptickly ‘ 1 can’t help it, doctor : I cannot stay 
away irohi her now.’ 


‘Good girl!’ said the doctor, rising. ‘Quite 
right. It is a catching complaint, decidedly, 
but neither infectious nor contagious. It is 
more mental than bodily.’ 

‘You don’t think’ .began Renee, turning 

pale. 

‘ Yes, I do, my clear ; that ’s it. If the 
disease ia not cheeked and cured, she’ll go 
melancholy mad.’ 

‘Pray come to her at once,’ whispered Renee ; 
‘don’t let’s lo.se a moment.’ 

The doctor nodded, and followed Renee into 
the darkerfed room, ivhere, carefully dressed, 
Miss Bryne lay, with her eyes lialf closed, 
gazing at the Aviudow, looking Avorn and de- 
spondent in the extreme. 

‘Is that you, Renee?’ she AA’liispered faintly. 

‘Yes, dearest aunt,’ said Renee softly, as she 
sank upon lier knees by the couch and laid 
her soft cheek against the sutferer’s hroAv. 
‘ I ’ve brought you .some one to do you good. 
I could not let you go on like this.’ 

‘Oh Renee!’ cried her aunt reproachfully, 
‘how could you! I did trust you so, my child. 
You are verging uoav. Go and say I cannot 
see any one.’ 

‘ But yon must, aunt dearest ; it is for your 
good, and he is here.’ 

‘lie? fYlio D here? You have not been .so 
foolish as to send for a doctor?’ 

‘Ho Avise, jiui’am,’ .slid Kilpatrick. ‘She La.'; 
done quite right. Xoav then, let . us have a 
little fpiiei chat together,’ he continuiMl, taking 
a chair and placing it by the couch as Renee 
ro.se to make Avay ; but Miss Bryne clung now 
to her niece’s hand. 

‘Thank you, my child,’ .said the doctor, 
taking the hand into his. ‘ You don’t under- 
.stand feeling a pulse.’ 

He held the thin, hot, trembling hand in his 
for a feAV moments, and then let tAvo ]ing-er.s 
.slide into the holloAv jitst alioi'e tlie Avrist, 
Avhile Miss Bryne clu.sed her eyt-‘.s, and setnied 
to re.sign. herself to her fate. 

‘Sit hloAvu, Renee, my dear,’ said the doctor 
iu a eonfidencG-in, spiring tone, ‘and don’t be 
alarmed. I think Ave can .soon put this little 
matter right.’ 

Reue'e uttered a sigh of relief ; and as -she 
sank into a chair the leans liegnn to till her 
eyes, and trickled OA^er doAim her cheeks. 

‘Hiunl HaJ’ ejaculated the doctor, after 
comparing the patient’.s pulse Avith the seconds 
of his big gold repeater, and then carefully 
laying the hand back, as if it v/em some 
lu’eakahU. ornament that he had come to in.s])cct. 
‘Xow then, Mis.s Bryne, be good enough to 
tell me a feAV: of your symptoms, and Ave Avill 
see AAkat can be done.’ 

‘Xothing, doctor, nothing,’ she said feebly. 
‘ I have no .symptoms but thi.s terrible Avearines.s 
of life. 1 know I am .slowly pa.‘;^)]ig away.’ 

‘Xu doubt about that, ma’am,’ said the 
doctor ; and lie gave Renee a niefuiitig look ; 
‘but AA-e, must stoj) it.’ 

‘Xo, no, doctor; nothing Avill stay it uoav. 
If you could giA’e me .mnetltiiig that Avoiild 
deaden this mental pain, and help me to die 
slowly and j)ainle.-!.sly.’ 

‘ Hum 1 Well, yesj T could, ma’am ; but 
wouldn’t that be x-aihcr risky?’ 
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I ‘ No, no : I wi.sli it — I. ivisli it.’ 

I ‘ ]jiit 1 in(‘;mt fov uio, mii’am. I should not 

I like to risk a hard-earned reputation . by play- 
1 in^f Cio.'^ar Ror^fia to a good old friend.’ 

I ‘I M’ould relic'vc you of all responsiliility. 

I Tt would be to .save me \veeks, iierl^ap.s months, 
j of agony,’ said kliss Bryne feebly. 

1 ‘(.)h yes; but then, you .see, after all^ it would 

be: — well, I don’t like to say ugly things to a 
per.son in yonr state, Imt tliat would he hardly 
the things (.]('/ pvv you. What do you say to 
Tlaiulet’.s view.s about ilie fardets nud there’s 
the ruh. Oh uo : you are vei'y law!, aud look 
natuiully at thiug.s from the won-^t ])oiut (»!“ 
vie.w. We must not think of dying, when 
yours is a case which I can cure.’ 

‘No, no; you think it i.s some, poor bodily 
ailment, doctor. It i.s the liraiu.’ 

‘Yes, aunt dear,’ .said Ib'nee excitedly; ‘ tlial 
is what Doctor Kilpatrick .-aid.’ 

‘True, my dear, Itiit look at your aunt,: you 
can ahno.-t .see for your.self. Dy.spepsia i.s ram- 
jiant.’ 

Miss Bryne uttered a piteous little laugh, hut 
the doctor went on. 

‘Quite true, ma’am; our organs are like the 
j card-honses a child build, s in a row. You 

I touch one, aud it upsets all the others. Your 

I heart was wrong first. If the lieart is affected, 

' the brain sufi'ers ; then the dige.«tive organ.s — 

I liver, spleen, and the re.st of them. Final 

I result ; terrible dos]'>ondencv, weariness of life, 

longing for the end.’ 

‘ V'es, yes, yes,’ .sighed Mi.ss Bryne. ‘ It i.s 
]iopele,s.«. — Ah, Emuhi, my child, I begged you 
not to semi for medical advice. AVhy did you ? 
— why did you?’ aud the tears stole from 

between the closed lid.s. 

‘Beeau.se she wars a good, sensilile little 
womau, and wanterl to .see her aunt as she 

ulway.s used t,o be, — Didn’t you, my dear'?’ 

‘('if eouFse—of course,’ .said Kciuhj, with a 
sol). 

‘Ah!’ cried the doctor .sharply; ‘none of 
that, ms dear. That’s not the Wiiy to behave 
in a , sick-room. — Now, i\li,ss Bryne,’ he con- 
tinued ))re(v.ily. ‘you’ve known me a great 
many years.’ 

‘Yes, doctor, yes,’ sighed the patient. 

‘Ne\'er liked me much, but you’ll acknow- 
ledge, I suppose, that I am fairly aide as a 
pliysician.’ 

‘ Aunt has often said that in a ca.se of 
emergency she would trust you sooner than any 
one in London ; haven’t a on, aunt ?’ 

‘ Ve.s,’ said Jliss Bryne faintly, 

‘■Thank you, ma’am,’ said the doctor gravely: 
‘that's very nice of yon ; and I’m glad that 
T won so nuidi of your respect. Yery well 
ilieii, you may iudieve me when 1 repeat tliat 
I thoT-ough1y understand yonr case, and tell 
you that if you will help me, by following out 
j my advi'-e, I can make you a healthy, happy 
‘ woman once again.’ 

; ‘ Impo^tihle, doctor!’ 

‘Nothing is glutting to be, impossible, ma’am. 
A iiundreil yeai's ago the ■]U'ofoasion let folk 
die over things that we laugh at as trifles now- 
;t(lnys. Say ’the word, ma’am, and I ’ll .set 3 ’ou 
j right ; for if don’t, really I believe you 
I will die or go me.lancliuly mad.’ 
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‘ Oh doctor, Avln' should a'ou w.uii for her to 
speak !’ cried Ecnee, almusi indignantly, ‘ She 
I doe.s not know rvliat i.s good for her.’ 

‘(’^iiite right, m_v dear; ({uitc right,’ .said the 
'doctor, .sitting hack and frowning; ‘but I tell 
I you frauklA', that it sbe. does iK;t avork rvith 
me, heart and soul, I can do nothing.’ 

‘Oh, but aunt Avill be good, iind d" exactly 
what ymu Avlsb, for my .sake — won’t Auau, aunt 
dear?’ cried lienee, going round to tlie other 
side, of the coucli, to kneel down and ])ass her 
arm Ijeneath tlie .sufferer’s iieclc. 

‘I canuot — 1 cannot,’ mnniiiu'cd rlie, sufferer. 

‘Blit a'du mu.st, iiuut; a'ou .di.ill,’ i-ricd 
lienee jiassiouateW. ‘ 1 am so lonely now ; 
wliat .should 1 do witliout \‘ou ?’ 

She went into a fit of .sobbing, and Mi.s.s 
Bryne’s tliin anas clas])ed her neck ; and .sfcniight- 
wa_v the aunt began to Aveop piteously in unison 
with her niece till the doctor .s])oke again. 

‘Thank yon, my dear,’ lie .said; ‘tliat has 
done lii'r good, f like to .see those, enifitions 
I .stirred. That’s right: good, honest, womanly 
tears, such as come from the heart, dhows 
tliat liierc Is not .so nuich Avrorig tliere as I 
thought.’ 

“I'lieii pra_y, jira.y go on,’ cried Pujuee, hold- 
ing her aunt’s head to her bmast, and suftly 
rocking- hor.-elf to and fro, as the weak ivoinan 
still clung toiler. ‘ Do .something. What Avould 
you prescribe ?’ 

The doctor looked at her cnriouslA’-, 

‘lYell, not a little graj" powder in jam, .such 
as I used to mix wiili a paper-] :iiife, aud then 
])iit upon your pretty little ivd tongue, my 
dear,’ he said with a little chuckle. 

Eonee looked at him almo.st indignantly, he 
seemed to her .so heai'tle.ss ; hut he only nodded, 
took out a gold snulf-box, helped himself to a 
pinch, exclaimed ‘lT;ih!’ loudly, aud then, with 
a great deal of deci.sion, lieut toward the couch, 
aud said : ‘Now, madam, will you tra.st your 
adviser? Am T to set you riglit?’ 

‘ Ye.s,’ cried Rcm'ie. decisively’-. 

‘No, no, my child,’ sobhetl Miss Bryue ; ‘it 
is too late.’ 

‘Not a hit,’ .said ilic doetor, frowning and 
looking fixedly at the patient. ‘Once more I 
tell yon, 1 know from your symptoms ami from 
my genuine, knowledge of ymi as a womau — E 
beg pardon— a very estinialile lady, that I can 
cure you. May I begin?’ 

‘Yes,’ cried Renee, ag.-riu with a pnizzled look 
begiiiiiiiig to appear in her eyes. 

‘ Well tlieii,’ .sigTied i\Ii.ss Bryne piteuitslyg 
‘yes.’ 

‘Ilah!’ ejaculated the doctor; ‘getting bettor 
already.’ ’ 

‘For your sake, deare.st Renee, I’ll trv to 
live.’ ■ 

‘Oh, it will not take much trying,’ saiil the 
doctor, turning his keen gaze uuav from the 
half-averted face with its tightly e.lo.H'd eyes, 
to meet those of EeiiK', now fixed searchiiigly 
on his in a half-wondering, still more ]inzzled 
Avay. ‘To begin Avitb — iih vnilio, ns Ave medical 
felloAV.s say — I .sliall haA'o to give you a very 
nasty do.se.’ 

‘ I could not take it,’ .said !Mis,s Bryne 
faintly. 

‘Aunt dear, yoi.v must,’ Avhispeved Eem'e, 
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teeth do not, as in man and most other animals 


' averting her eyes for a moment as she lorvei-ed 
ihe patient gently back upon the pillow to 
j tnrn again her inqnii'ing look njion the ; 

doetor. j 

' ‘ There, ma’am, you hear,’ he said quietly;] 

' and he took the patient’s hand in his. ‘ A j 

' very nasty dose, hnt the sweets shall come ! 

I afterward. You will take it, then?’ ' 

j ' Ye.s, doctor,’ she said faintly, ‘ I will try. 

Y'hat is it I must take?’. 

! He did not answer for a few moments, hnt 
answeied Renee’s questioning eyes in silence 
' before replying aloud: 

‘ Me, madam— at last’ 

I Renee uttered a wild hysterical laugh, and 
' ran from the room, 
i ‘Renee!’ 

Rut she was gone, and the doctor held Miss 
; Dry no’s hand tightly, and went on one knee by 
J the couch, to whisper earnestly : ‘ It was a hitter 
' dream, my dear ; he never cared — he itever 
knew you for the woman you are. You are 
arrako now, and you know the one ambition 
of my life. Let the past be dead. I have 
your promise now. Only an old man’s love, 

, hut you know how true.’ 

Half an hour had passed when Rdn^e stole 
hack, to find her aunt sleeping gently, with 
the doctor seated hj^ the couch, softly waving 
! a fan about her peaceful countenance. 

! He rose slowly with his finger to his lips, 

, and they stole together into the other room, 
i ‘Weak as an infant, my dear ; but she’ll soon 
I come to herself. Let her slee 2 >, and then you 
mu.st feed her up.’ 
j : ‘But doctor?’ whispered Rdnee. 
t ‘Don’t laugh at me, my dear, and call me 
; an old fool. I ’m a tolerable jihysician, but as 
I weak as the rest of the world about the 
I heart.’ 

I Renee pressed his liand warmly. 

‘Thank you, my dear. She couldn’t help it, 
jioor thing; hut, knowing what I did, I’ve 
. often felt as if I should like to crack that 
pcouudrers head as I would a iiut. A heartless 
brnto, that he was.’ 

; ‘ I am so glad, doctor ; but you think she 

1 will get well ?’ 

‘ Get well ? 01 course. But, I say, Ednee’- 

I ‘Plush, doctor, jilease-— for luty’s sake! Tell 
me, when will you come again?’" 

I ‘Come again?’ he cried, with his eyes 
twinkling. ‘Three times a day, till I dare 
ju’cscrihe a change.’ 


I TORY. 

IvoEY is, as every one knows, the 2 )roduct of 
the elongated incisors of certain animals such 
j a.s the ele 2 >hant, narwhal, walrus, sea-horse, &c. 
These remarkable teeth, or tusks a.s they are 
usually called, differ from ordinary teeth in a 
1 most inq'fOj'taut 2iarticular — namely, tliej'- continue 
* to gTO'W as long as the animal exists, and thus 
1 in ' many instances attain an enormous size. 
I’hysiologists ’ tell u.s that the rea.son of the 
extraordinary deve]o 2 nnent of these .special 
. teeth is that they S 2 n‘ing from what are called 
qiermaiiont pul2>3 — that is, the roots of these 
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become sooner or later absorbed, but continiu 
in a soft living condition which 2 )ermits of £ 
continuous increase taking 2 dace. 

The name ivory rvas at one time given tc 
the main sut)stance of tlie teeth of all animals, 
but it has become restricted to tbe modification 
of dentine or tooth substance, which in trans- 
verse secfions or fractures .show lines of diflerent 
colours or striuj 2 ^'*'oceeding in the arc of a 
circle, and forming by their decussation minute 
curvilinear, or lozenge-.shaped This 

engine-turn§d, decu.s.satory a25pearance is essenti- 
ally a characteristic of true ivory, and forms a 
test by which it can he distinguished from any 
imitations or closely allied substances. 

Le,aving out of consideration the extinct 
mammoth eleidiants whose teeth, are found in 
Siberia, the larg'e.st tusks are .found to he those 
of the African s23ecie.s, those finm India l:)eiug 
about half the size only. It is cnrion.s that 
whilst in Africa botli the males and females 
are found with large tirsks, in India those of 
the female ]')rqject only a few indies from tlie 
gum, and in Ceylon tusk.s are at times absent 
in both sexe.s. There are, however, some excei)- 
tions to this rule, and one to two Inmdred years 
ago, Ceylon ivory was in this country esteemed 
the best in quality ; it i.s still distinguished by 
it.s fine grain, .small size, and j^earl-bluish tint. 
Apparently it is the male ele 2 >hant that is 
u-snally found tu.skles.s in Ceylon, and the reason 
.seem.? to he a scientific mystery. Sanderson 
writing upon the sn]:)ject, says": ‘ It is diflicult to 
imagine what can cause the vital difference of 
tirsks and no tusks betAveen tlie male elepliant 
of continental India and Ceylon. The. climate 
may he said to he the same, as also their food, 
and I have not seen any theory advanced that 
seems at all well founded to account for their 
absence in the Ceylon ehqihants.’ 

African ivory is now conceded to be the finest. 
Tlie first quality of this come,? from near the 
equator, and it has been remarked xvith regard 
to this fact, tliat the nearer the equator, , tlie, 
.smaller is tlui ele 2 ihant, but the larger the 
tu.?ks. The ivory from equatorial Africa is 
closer in the grain, and has less tendency to 
become yelloAV by exposure than Indian ivory. 
The finest ti'anspai’ent African ivory i.? collected 
along the west coast between latitudes 10°; PT. and 
10'’ S., and this is believed to deteriorate in 
quality and to be more liable to damage Avitli in- 
crease of latitude in either direction. The 
whitest ivory coines from the easit coast. It is 
considered to be in beist condition vdien recently 
cut ; it has then a mellow, warm,; transiiarent 
tint, as if soaked in oil, and very little fqipeur- 
ance of grain or texture. Indian ivoiw ha.^ an 
ojiaqne, dead, white colour, and a tendency to 
become discoloured. The characteristic.? of that 
from Ceylon we have already mentioned. Of 
the Asian varietie.?, however, Siam is considered 
to he the finest, being much su 2 ii'.iior in fi]i]»ear- 
I ance and density. The ivory of the inanimoth 
tusks is not Aa;ry much e.'^teemod, particulaily 
' in England ; it is considered loo dry and brittle 
I for elaborate work, besides which it is very 
liable to turn yellow. As a matter of fact, the 
' largest tusk.? very raivly leave A.?iatio Rn?.?ia, 

I being either Loo rotten for industrial 2mrji03C3, 
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ur .-io lieiivy tlniL ihc-. natives are obliged to saw 
llicni up bi't'oro vi-uioval. 

'The hulk uJ' tile ivory that we receive comes 
from Afi'ica. lu Ijidia the anima,! is never 
liunteci for tlie sake of the tusks, ami the 
ijuantiiA' ex])ortod is therefore notT,so great as 
it otherwise would he. In 1893 we received 
i:t3 ! cwi., valued at £02,39 i, from India; 
wliilst from Africa wo had 3(H)8 ewf., valued 
at £142,078. 

The ]mhlie sales of ivory take place in 
London once a quarter, and the produce is on 
diow at ihe Lo7!don Docdc-^. The sight is well 
worth seeing, and visitors to the metropolis 
d.iuang the week preceding thi7 fourth Tuesdays 
in .fanuary, Api'il, .July, and October, woidd he 
well rci)aid hy s]n-nding a few hours amidst 
the magniiicent collection. 

The value natui'ally dtqieuds u]ton the variety, 
condition, and the question of supply and 
demand. It varies from tea to ninety ]iounds 
per luuidred weight, the highest being 

generally paid for wbat ai'G known on the market 
as cut points for billiard balls, and for the 
largest tusks. 

In the trade, fine ivory is kno\vn by having 
no crat’ks or tlaw.s ; tusks that lajrer vei'y 
gradually are preferred, sharply tapering and 
much bent ones entailing great 'waste in cutting 
up. The coat should l)e fine, thin, clear, and 
transparent. 

^Yllen we lake into consideration the large 
rpiantity of ivory imported annually, it is not 
.surprising that tho.se interested in it should at 
times become somewhat au.vious about future 
suppliejs. Aji authority upon Indian matters 
some few years baclc was pailicularly .staaiclc 
by lhi.s thonglit, and wrote: ‘It is reported 
that Engltiud alone imports 1,200,000 pounds of 
ivory, to r>blain which thirty ihousuid elejdiauts 
have to he annually killed, and the world’s 
sup])ly must, it has been estimated, nece.''sitate 
one hundred thou.'^and being annual iy slaughtei-ed. 
It may .safely be as-smued that, if this laile of 
destruction continues, a comparatively few years 
will suOice to e.xtenuiiiate the African siweies 
of ele]:,)hant.’ 

The us.-'Umption is, fnilunately for the world 
at large, rpiiie incorrect. A.s a matter of fact, 
our im])orts aveiuge ahonl, the same year by 
year, but there i.s a very important factor 
tvhich the Indian authority ju.st (pioted h.a.s 
evidently overlooked — namely, that most of the 
ivoj'v that we receive i.s technically known as 
dv'ad ivoiw, that is, lusks which have been taken 
from ele])hants lung .since dead, and stored up 
in the interior of Africa. Of live ivory or 
tusks taken from recently Idlletl animals we do 
tint receive. eum])ara{.ively speaking, a eon.sider- 
able quantity. 'I'here is no fear whatever of 
the sujqilv iiei'ng exhausted during the next 
two or three generations. The following report, 
which was piihli.diwl a few years ago liy the 
Fnited States Commercial Agent at JBoma, will 
be ]iarlieularly inte.re.Aing readitig in Ibi.s coii' 
iiectiou : ‘The ivory .shows a most remarkable 
itjcreasi!, arid is ilie mo.-^t valuable article ex- 
] lulled from the Congo district. It all cornea 
from (he high Congai, both north and south of 
the river, Slean)er.s bring it a.s far as Stanley 
Pool, and from tlicirc to Matadi (two hundred 


and fifty milch) iialive cariiers bring it on their 
back.«, 1 have seen in one diiv tivc hundred 
carriers come into .Matadi, cadi man carrying 
a tusk avoi'aging sixty-tive jiomnls in weight. 
When tusks weigh two lumdred poimd.s, whicli 
not infrcipienlly h/ippams, four men caria 
them. Most of the ivory now coining dlovcn 
what is known as ‘‘dead” ivory. Some of the 
ehqihanbs from ivliich the.se Lii.sk.s canu; wore 
killed one hundred year,s ago, and tlu' king-; 
of villages liave Iieen storing it, jdacing the 
last tusks hronghl in on loj) of the ]>ile, ami 
when they reipiired .some goods fi-om the com-t 
traders, the tusks from tire bottom layers were 
taken. This syt-tein Iia.s prevailed for year.'-, 
;md it is os(imaled (hut tlieve is enough ii’ory 
.stored in the interior to supply the world for 
(die next century. It i.s estimated, but upon 
wlio.se authority I caiinol discover, that there, 
are still at leasi. iwu hundred thou.sand elephants 
ill Central Africa. Tlie. only live or new i\’ory 
which now conies down i.s that procured hy 
hunters attached to tlie different trading house.s. 
I may add that lii'c ivory coramand.s a Iiigiier 
price than the dead. A .state expedition visited 
a king .some monlh.s ago in the interior. Upon 
leaving, the commanding officer ]‘iresente(l the 
king witli a iniiform coat, cocked hat, and a 
sword. The king in return jiresented the, 
officer with one handred and lifty tusks of 
ivory, averaging two hundred and twenty ]iound.s 
each, and provided carrier.s to take them to the 
river. The.se people do not recognise the value, 
and laugh at tlie trader for buying. Some of 
these kings have stockades of ivory built, round 
their dwellings.’ 

Partly on account of the que.stion of its final 
exhau.stion, and partly on account of the high 
price it alway.s .«ec.ui'e.s, inventor.^ and other,? 
have from time to time sought to introduce 
.substiUite.s, hut noidiing really .satisfactory lias 
yet lieen produced. The material known under 
various name.s, hut generally called celluloid, 
lias not seived more rhan a limited juirpn.so, 
and other introductions have failed signally ; 
none of them will take tlio peculiar polish of 
ivory, and cannot (.heiefore enler into .serious 
competition with it. 

Vvgefnhle ivory, derived from the nut of the 
P]njieh]ilias macrorarjw, can hardly he ranked 
as a competitor, althongh it i.s .sonu;(,ime.« re- 
garded as such, in .some quart er.s. Jt can obvi- 
ously only be used for .small work such as 
fancy articles and bultoms, whilst the bulk of 
true ivory is used 'by cutlers and billiard-ball 
malcens. 

Pliytelejdias is a word nianufact.ured to de- 
scribe the substance, being corn]ioundoJ of Iwf' 
Greek words, meaning jilaut and elephant ; for as 
the elephant i.« the ivory-hearing animal, .-o the 
Tagua, as it is sometimes calle^d, iti tim ivory- 
bearing ])lant. It grows hi the low hut valh;ys 
of the Peruvian Andes, and is utilised in many 
ways hy the native.?. Tlie fruit at first lam- 
taiirs an iusi])id and limpid juice with which 
travellers quench their thir.st; the liquid gradu- 
ally heeome.s milky and svecd, and iiicrea.se.s in 
consistence until it becomes as soli<l as ivory. 
The tast .0 varies : if the fruir bo cut while so'ft 
and filled with fluid, the latter heconie.? sour if 
kept long. Tlie nativei:, it is .said, form liandlc.s 
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fat Ivtiives (winch, by the way, coiisidei'ing the 
size nf tlie nuts, must be fairly small ones), 
spindles, and othex' ornaments of the nixts, which 
nvu whiter than I’eal ivoxy. They retain their 
eoloxir and hardness provided they are not kept 
too long under water; even after iniinersion fox' 
a long time, they again Ixecoine white and hard 
when dried. Tfxe largest leaves of the plants 
arc used hy the Indians for thatching their 
cottages. The nuts themselve.s are about the 
size '"and harm the appearance of an average 
potato, flattened on one side. The fruit is com- 
posed of several of the nuts, and so much 
i-eaemhlcs the head of a nigger that the 
Spaniards out tliere have given it the name of 
Qahp:.a dc Nr;jro (Negro’s head). 

In commerce, the. nuts are known a.s Goi'os.so 
or Corozo nuts; they were first imported into 
Europe in the early twenties, but their use did 
not become general until about 1840. They were 
fir.'i sold by the thou.sand, and in 1854 or 
thereabouts I’ealised about eight shillings for 
that ([uanlity : they ax'e now sold by weight, and 
the. present ’ market price is about ten pounds 
per tmx. 

It is said that, at first, articles manufactured 
from them were sold as made of real ivory ; 
hut we fail to see how this could have be'eix 
done, a.s vegetable ivory has not the engine- 
tunied paltex-u that we have already rneiitioned 
is always pre.«eut in true ivory. Possibly it 
was the jmblic who were imposed upon ; they, 
of cnur.se, are not supposed to he conversant 
with the technical cliaracteristica of everything 
they purcha.se, and it mn.st ixndoxxbtedly have 
been for their benefit that a Belgian ehenxist 
invented a ready means of distinguishing 
hetweeix animal axld vegetable ivory. His plan 
was to place the two substances into contact 
with concentiated sulplmric acid ; the animal 
ivoiy i-emaiixed unaffected, but the vegetable at 
the end of .several minutes developed a ro.se 
tint that wa.s ea.sily, removed by simply wash- 
ing with water, 

(Jorosso nuts, are very largely used in buttoix- 
inaking; they are ea.sily dyed with aniline 
coloux-.s, and after being polished with soap, are 
as smooth and bright as porcelain. 


PROOF POSITIVE. 

GHAPXER II. 

T LiJTOEBKD long xxione before I hegan to undi’ess. 
Tlie fire, however it may Ixave misbehaved at 
fir-t, burned brightly and cheerily now, and 
made a pleasant comptxniou to iny thoughts. 
Tliero wa.s no i’ea.son why marriage .should be 
long delayed, and I planned a imiirimonial trip 
to the Riviera, which Kathryn had never seen, 
I knew it well from busty annual visits of a 
foi'tniglit at a time, and Kathryn and I, in 
my own fancy, wandex’ed to many a loveh'' spot 
on the old Gorniche Road, ‘by seas the pea- 
cock’-s neck in hue.’ And whilst I sat thus 
happily mn.sing, 1 could hear her moving 
directly overhead, I prayed with all my heart 
for her happiness, and 1 made resolves, as i 
suppose all lovers do, that nothing should ever 
cloud her life, or bring her a cai’e, if I could 
help it. 


I daresay I had sab thu.® for a full hoiii’, 
when my waning candle warned me to undre.s.s 
at once, and then I noticed for the fir.st time 
that, let into the wall be.side the fireplace, was 
a second safe, which looked the precise replica 
of the one^I had seen up-.stairs. I looked at it 
with no particular interest, bub when I pnxlled 
the door open, I noticed that it was provided 
with a Fateh, and that if it were once clo.sed, 
it could not be opened without the key. That 
■was a sounder I’eceptaele, I thouglit, tliEin the 
other safe in Kathryn's imom. At least, a thief 
would havjB to force thi.s, or to find the key, 
whereas he had but to give a tug at the door 
of the other and it opened to him at once. I 
remember drowsily thinking that I would 
remind the Profes,sor of this safe in the morn- 
ing, and dx’ow.sily i-esolving to do nothing of 
the kind, but to advise him again to send hi.s 
money to the bank for safety, and then I fell 
asleep. 

I awoke from a horrible xiightraai’e, and the 
fire was still buiming redly in the gx’ate. I had 
di'eamed. that from the storm outside, , the roar- 
ing of which I could hear distinctly iix xny 
sleep, a face had been thrust in at Kathryn’.s 
window — a face so vile and bimtalised that I 
had never fancied the like of it. I do not 
know from what point of view I .saw iny 
dream, but Kathryn wa.s sleeping trancpiilly, 
though the wind tossed her hair, and the snow 
fell on her cheek. The eyes at the open 
window gazed around stealthy and menacing, 
and the owner of tlie eye.s'^ dragged liim.self 
softly into the I'oonx and closed the window. 
He wore list slippers, and his footsteps made 
no .sound. He moved towards the safe, opened 
it softly, and drew out the ca.sh-bo.v, Tlieu he 
went stealthily back again towards hi.s place of 
entrance, and on a sudden the box fell witdx 
a clatter to the flooi’, Kathryn .started with a 
cry, and the villain stood over her with a 
gleaming knife in his hand. The ci'y which 
awoke me was my own, and the noise of the, 
falling cash-box was translated into the sound, ■ 
of a falling coal fi’om the fire. But though 
the dx’eam wa.s broken, I lay .sweating and 
trembliug for many minutes under the. ’terror, 
of it, and it was long before I could calm xny- 
self to sleep again, 

I lay late next rnoxuiing, though I am and 
had been by custom an , early xiseiv I had no 
guess as to the reason, but there was a heavy 
weight upon me; a .sense of impending mi.schief 
guelled my spirit. The house wa.s as tpiiet a.s 
a grave, and soixxething made me listen: with 
strained atteixtion for a sound which did ixot 
come. I could have believed m^aself alone in 
it, but when 1 had di’essed and de.ccemled, the 
maid came into the room to lay break fa.st. 

‘I am very late,’ 1 said. ‘I am afraid that 
Mi.s3 Ooi'don and Hr Zeck have breakfa.sted 
without me.’ 

fi’here was something cni'ionsly di.seoncorting 
and chilly in the glance the girl .sent in my 
direction. It seemed made up of xvouder and 
inpuksion. 

‘The Profe.ssor ha,s gone out,’ she said. ‘.Mi.®.? 
Gordon is ill’ 

‘111?’ 1 a.sked. ‘What is the matter?’ 

‘That’s 'vvhat I was to tell yon,’ the girl 

— 
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replied, and with tins she left the room. Her 
manner was as unexpected as the intelligence 
she gave me. Kathryn had looked the very 
picture of I’osy health last night, and only last 
niglit I had been met by the whole household 
with the cordiality to wdiich I had been ac- 
customed for yeai’s. The Professor had left, 
apparently without a message, and jt was no 
fancy which hsd me to think that the whole 
atmosphere of the place was changed. 

llefore the housemaid returned, I had written 
a hasty note on one of the blank leaves? of my 
profi:'ssional memorandum book. 1 found an 
euvsdope, and enclosed my message within it. 

‘Let Miss Gordon have this at once,’ I said, 
as tlie girl re-entered with the tmy. 

‘ She ’s not to be disturbed,’ slie answered, 
with an openly expressed aversion in lier face 
ami voice. 

‘Did the Professor say at what time he 
would return?’ I asked her. 

‘He left no message with me,’ the girl 
responded insolently. 

‘ Let your mistress have that note as soon as 
she awakes,’ I said, ‘and tell her that I will 
return at five o’clock this afternoon.’ 

I held the envelope towards her, but she 
recoiled from me, witlt a pale face and eyes 
lull of disdain. 

‘What on earlh is tlie matter with you?’ I 
asked her a^gril^^ 

‘Oh, nothing that need trouble you,’ she 
retorted, with a sctiruful Gm])haBis on the last 
word, and flounced out of the room with a 
backward glance of anger and contempt which 
left me altogetlier stricken ami bewildered. I 
drank a oiip of coll'ee in a mocltanical wa}'’, 
and after lingering indeferminato and miserable 
for half an hour, I left the house, not in the 
least understuuding what had befallen me. 

My p:itii'nts were already a, waiting me when 
I nac.inal lioine. d'he bitter cold and the 
heavy snow made, lluau fewer than common, 
so that they were soon despatched, and. I was 
alile t<' stiii't ujion my rounds at the usual 
hour. Throughout the day I Teas never free 
of Avonder and indignation, and no sooner were 
my duties over than I gave orders to my 
coai'lmuui to drive mo to tlie Professor’s house. 
It wa.s the cook who amsAVored my summons 
at the door- -an elderly woman, wiio hail been 
in tlio i’rofe.ssora employ wlieu I had first 
known liim. She had. evidently been crying 
bitterly, and in answer to my inquiry for her 
ma,-:Lev, she gave me a Hat • Xot at home,’ and 
closed the door in iny face. 

1 often think that wonls are made for 
commonplace uses, and that they fail us Avheu 
we mc-Bt seem to iieeil them. To say that I 
was amazed, angry, and Avouiuled all at once, 
seems to say nothing. I went away doubting 
my own sanity, wondering if the events of the 
past tw(;nty hours were all a di'eain. On reach- 
ing home I wrote a letter to Kathryn and 
despatched it by messenger. It wsis returned 
unopened, and this coiipdcted the sum of my 
misery and my iny-Mification. 

'My feet tocjk me to tin; house again that 
evening, and I walked di.smally up and down 
before it, not able to decide on anything. 
There were liglits in the Professors room ami 


in Kathryn’s, and every now and then every 
room in the house was by turns illuminated, as 
if some unusual bustle were going on within. 
A dozen times at least my hand was at the 
bell, but I found my courage fail me, and I 
went back into the street without having again 
solicited an entry. Before niidniglit the wlmle 
of the tenement was in darkness, and I walked 
homewards, denouncing myself bitterly for my 
cowardice and irresolution. On iny return I 
wrote an impassioned letter to ‘Dr Zeck, and 
then feigning to have hurt my hand, I made 
my man-servant direct a pilain and tinmarked 
envelope. No answer came next day, and, as 
it happened, I was detained by profe.ssional 
business to a late hour. By this time I was 
so far my own master that I had I’esolved, if 
necessary, to force an interview, and to learn 
by what strange circumstances a beloved piipail, 
an honoured friend, and an accepted lover had 
been suddenly turned to a person whom it 
was permissible to treat with so much con- 
tumeljn As I sprang from my cab and ran 
rapidly^ np the steps, it did not at first strike 
me that all the house was dark. I rang, and 
at the first peal of the bell, a sense of desola- 
tion, such as I liad not felt until then, struck 
me through and through, for 1 knew instinc- 
tively from the sound tliat tlie place wa-s empty 
and deserted. In spile of this surety I rang 
again and again, and witli increasing violence, 
stepping into the .street between whiles, anti 
staring n]) at the blank, unwinking windows. 
Some belated tradesniinfri-hoy came by with a 
basket on liis arm, and stood to wati-h me, 
whistling, and jigging; to hi.s oavu music on the 
frozen pavement. Some sense of shame in my 
own futile employment forced me to address 
him. 

‘Do you boiong to tliis neiglibourliood ? Do 
yon know what has happened liere ?’ 

‘1. seed ’em movin’ tins mnniing,’ said tlie 
boy. ‘They went away in two big Pickford’s 
vans,’ 

At that I snrrcndercd all further effort, and 
drove home, brukeu-liearted. Gusts of passion- 
ate auger came over me at ninnumts, and 
sometimes, in a very exasperation of be- 
wilderment, I fonnd myself ]tacing about tlie 
room clutching my hair with both Immls. But 
for tlie most part I sat quiet, like a man made 
of frozen lead, conscious only of an unspioakable 
bitterness of misery. 

Day after day wfnit by, and week after week, 
but the speeding time brought no solution of 
the mystery. 1 advertised in all llio news- 
papers, beseeching for an explanation, hut none 
came, ]\Iy patients began to fall away. Ac- 
quaintances passed me in the streets with 
averted looks. I felt us if a curse had fallen 
upon me. 

At last I found an opportunity for a ques- 
tion. An ohl comrade of mine, more tlu'in an 
acquaintance, .Emile Dnprd, with whom I had 
stAidied at the Hotel Dieu for three years, cut 
me point blank in llcgent Street. His eye had 
met mine, and I knew of coarse that he recog- 
nised me, I had already put out my liaud 
towards him Avheii lie screwed on a frozen stare 
and went by me. For a .second or two I was 
as helpless as if I had received a mortal stab ; 
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buf-, I recovered swiftlj" find made affcex' Iiini, 
and took liim by the slioulder. 

‘Dnpre, a word with you. You recognised 
me when you passed jinst now ? ’ 

‘ I recognised yon,’ he answered. 

‘ ^Yi^l you teir me wliy you passed me by ? ’ 

‘I passed you bjC lie said, with a freezing 
self-posse.ssion, ‘because I learni on excellent 
authority that you are not a person with whom 
a gentleman cair associate.’ 

AY'ill you favour me,’ I asked, as c|uietly as 
I could, ‘with your excellent authority?’ 

‘No,’ he responded, and made a movement 
, to continue his walk. 

‘Pardon me, I>uprcA I said, passing my arm 
through hi.s, ‘I shall insist upon my right, 
and i .shall give you yours. It is your right, 
ill the finst place, to have my .solemn assurance 
that I have no knowledge of any circumstance 
in my life which could ju-stify your treatment 
of me, and it is my right to demand an ex- 
planation.’ 

He turned and looked me in the face, with 
hard scrutiny. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Dupre,’ I broke out, ‘act 
like a man of honour and a friend. I swear 
to you, by all I hold most sacred, that I have 
never been guilty of an act which denie.s me 
the right to hold up my head amongst men of 
honour, uind yet iny olde.st and dearest friend 
runs away and hides from me ; the lady to 
whom I was to have been married returns my 
letters unopened 5 acquaintances cross the street 
as I draw near, as if I had the plague. You 
are the first man I have a right to' question, 
and I will have an answer. What is this 
blight which has fallen on my life?’ 

Gome,’ sakl Dupre. The people were gather- 
ing about us rvith curious eyes, ‘This is no 
place for such a talk as this.’ 

. Fortunately, Dupre was but a poor speaker 
of Engli.sh, and I had naturally addre.ssed him 
in his native tongue. It is probable that not 
more than two or three of those who had 
heard had understood. 

He waved his di,sengaged hand, and a hansom 
cab drew up at the curb. I gave the driver 
.my address, and in a very few minutes we 
were at home. I fee’d the man at random, and 
entering by the aid of my latchkey, led the 
way to my comsulting-room. Dupre laid his 
hat and stick upon the table, and drew off his 
■ ;glove.s with an air of grave deliberation. 

‘Tell me,’ I said, ‘ what this hidden scandal 
( Which has broken my heart, and is driving me 
( to ruin?’ 

^ guilty,’ he returned, ‘it is not 
. agreeable for me to speak, or you to listen. 
But a.s you say, you have your* rights, and I 
have mine.’ 

‘Go on,’ I said. ‘Let me know what I have 
to fight agaimst.’ 

‘To begin with,’ .said Dupre, looking me in 
the face with an eye which seemed full of a 

fatal purpo.«o. ‘You know’ He he.$itated, 

and, looking downward, strained strongly at the 

f love he held in both hands. ‘You know that 
’rofessor Zeck is dead ? ’ 

His eye shot upward to meet mine, as if he 
a trap for me. 


‘ Dead 1 ’ I cried. ‘ Dead 1 ’ 


‘Dead,’ he answered, like an echo. ‘He died 
of a broken heart, literally and simply of a 
broken heart, in Pariis, We buried him the 
day before ye.sterday. He told me that you 
had killed him as surely as if you had shot or 
stabbed or poisoned him. Need I go on?’ 

For anything I can tell, my agony and 
amazement may have looked like guilt. I 
.shook and stammered. 

‘I had killed him? I loved him as I loved 
no other man alive.’ 

‘It is not my business,’ said Dupre, Ho 
measure your capacity for the common human 
affections.’ 

‘Ill God’s name, what had I done?’ I cried. 

‘I can hardly bring myself to tell the story,’ 
Dupre answered, ‘ for, to say tlie truth, I am 
quite open to a feeling of vicarious shame ; 
but if you want it, you shall have it.’ 

I stammered that I knew notliing, and be- 
sought him to go on. I could see that he dis- 
believed me ; and I knew even then, in the 
midst of all desolation and my agony of 
mind, that he looked at me as at an actor 
who wa.s trying to make the uxpi’e.ssion of one 
emotion pass for tiiat of another. 

‘Three months liavc gone by since Professor 
Zeck hurriedly withdrew himself from his 
adopted land,’ Dupre began. ‘A.s I understood 
him, you had only a day before, or a day or 
so before, offered younself as a suitor for the 
hand of his grand-danghter, Miss Gordon,’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ I answered, 

‘He accepted jmiir proposal, and a little 
later, the lady confirmect his acceptance.’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ 

‘A little later, he showed you his grand- 
daughter’s dowry, a sum of a hundred thou- 
sand francs or so, ■which he kept in an 
unlocked cash-box in an open safe, in the 
lady’s bedroom. I am right so far?’ 

‘Absolutely,’ 

‘A snow-storm of nunsual severity induced 
him to offer you the hospitality of his house. 
You stayed the niglit there. Sometime in the 
night, the .safe was opened, the box ivas ab- 
stracted, and Do you wdsh me to go on ? ’ 

‘Go on.’ I hardly know of what 1 Uionght. 

‘The tliief wa.s recognised.’ 

‘Well?’ And still the blow had not fallen, 
and still I hardly knew of what I thought. 

‘Recognised by the miserable girl who had 
plighted her faith to him for life that very 
night.’ 

‘A lie!’ I cried. ‘A wretched, base, malig- 
nant lie.’ 

‘That is your ansvrer,’ .said Dupre, with a 
face as hard as iron. ‘Your yfaai'si-; is a wicked, 
base, malignant liar? And your old friend, 
who, awakened by a cry of liorror, came from 
his room in time to sec you stealing down the 
stair — is he also a ba.^e, wicked, malignant 
liar?’ 

‘It is Kathryn,’ I exclaimed, ‘who makes 
thi.s hideous charge against me? Impo.s.sihle ! ’ 

‘She and her' grandfather both know yon. 
Both saw you plainly. You have my answer 
to your que.st!on.s now, and I see no ii.se in 
staying longer,’ 

‘'One minute, DupriV I begged him. ‘You 
know where she is ? ’ 
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‘i Icnow/ answered, ‘but I shall not tell I 
yon. I surprised yonr story at a time when * 
rrot’espor Zcck was so broken with mental 
anguish that he betrayed himself. He made ; 
me promise solemnly that I would never breatlie | 
a v.'i-vd of it to a soul. I made that promise, 
aud I do not reckon that I have uroken it in 
answering your que.stious.’ 

He would have gone then, hut thSt I stood 
between him and the door. I have no power 
to recall the words I used, but I prote.sted iny 
innocence. I begged him to consider the chance 
of error, to remember tlie mad impo.ssibility of 
tlie cliarge. How could a man of honour be 
suddenly transformed into a thief .so base? 
What motive was there in robbing Kathryn, of 
all people in the world? I bad been prosperous, 
unencumbered, without a care. Why should I 
have stolen wliat I was told would one da.y he 
by own ? The very violence of my suffering — 
the passion of my revolt against this intolerable, 
mad suspicion -may have had a sinister inllii- 
ence. lie listened, since •without force he could 
not escape from listening, but it was with a 
look divided between weariness and loathing. 
At last I flung the door open and x’eleased him. 
I heard his footsteps as he retired. I heard 
the hall-door close behind him, and then some- 
thing seemed to .snap within my head, and 1 fell. 

I learned afterwards that I. was found and 
carried up-stairs, that medical aid was called 
in, and that I was ill for months with brain 
fever. When youth and constitution asserted 
themselves, I was sent to the sea-side. A whole 
half-j'car elapsed before I was able to go back 
to my work. Tlxen everything tliat had been 
done in the past live years was to do over 
again. Hy practice had gone to pieces. No- 
body wanted me. I seemed to have no placxi 
in the worhl. 

Tlie expenses of a medical man in London 
practice are heavy, and my savings had been 
small. Such as they wore, my long illness had 
bilunr terribly into them, aud noAV they 
dwindled more and more. The lease of the 
house realised something, and the furniture was 
sold at auction. I bought a small practice in 
the country, and my .stoiy followed me. The 
cook and the housemaid had talked, as was 
only natural. I dragged along in bitter bati’od 
of the Avorld, and in bitter e.xasperation at it, 
and at last I settled down as an apothecary’s 
assistant. I lived that life seven years, and 
then came the end of care. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ARGENTINA. 

When preparing to come out to this far-away 
land, I made many attempts to find out some- 
thing of the every -day life I should lead ; what 
society 1 should And ; what' amusements were 
to he got out of one’s .surroundings ; and what 
qppoi't uni ties of making home-life plea.sarit and 
intero.sling. I could get little information, for 
few people knew anything of Argentina, except 
as a_ country whicli had swallowed up much 
Engli.sh gold, and where re\-olutions were as 
common as strike.s are at home. No books 
scorned to have been written about life out 
there, and in the magazines I could find no 
stories or incidents, stirring or picturesque, from 
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life in Argentina. I had to fall back on a 
traveller’s tale,s of grotesque animals wandering 
over a MdeoUvS land. Indeed I came to tlie 
conclusion that I was going to a coimtiy where 
social life was too unintere.sting to be worth 
de.scribiiig. After a year or two I have found 
that time ha.s not pas.sed so raonotononsly, but 
on tbe %vbole pleasantly, .so L venture to de.scriba 
something of the style in W'bicb we spend onr 
days, for the benefit of those at home. 

Of course in a country which i.s crjual to the 
united area of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Greece, and wdiose popula- 
tion is made np of native.? from all ibe.=!c 
countrie.s and a few more, one fincis every sort 
of life aud many strange customs. The city of 
Buenos Ayres, the fir.st in South America, is a 
great capital full of stirring life. It is not 
beautiful in itself or its surroundings; the shops 
are good, and you can buy anything yon waul, 
if you care to pay a heavy price. English 
people on the whole seem to find the life 
pleasant and sociable ; they can enjoy good 
theatres, opera-s, and balls, as well a.s any 

amount of outdoor amusements in a delightful 
climate. The smaller towns are more or le.ss 

jirovincial and unattractive, with tlie exception 
of Cordoba, one of the few old cities in the 
soutberii liemi.spbere. For three centuries it 
was tbe centre of learning, under tbe despotic 
rule of the Jesuits. It lia,s many fine clnirclies 
and a cathedral worth seeing, fortified and 
.showing traces of Moori.sh art. There old 

! familie.s lived in great bouse.? with innumcraldo 
I retainers, all the luxuries of Europe being 
brought (at enormous co,?t) in bullock cart.s 

over tbe leagues of grassy plain,? that lie be- 
j tween Cordoba and the ports of Rosario and 
Buenos Ayro.s, There were to be found the 
'fme.st types of Argentina refinement and learn- 
[ ing. The city iCelf i.s beaiilifu], a green oa.?!? 

I w’ith a background of noble bills, 
j Bat T must turn to the camp and the life 
of the Engli.sli there. Camp is the Argentina 
name for the country as distinguished from the 
town (the tSpaiii,=ih cornpo), and is the wonl 
alway.s used by the Ejigli.=^h rfc.sidents. We talk 
of a man buying a hit of camp, of going out 
to the camp : and there is no mistaking a caniji 
man in hoots and breeches, with a wide-brimmed 
bat, a revolver in his bolt, and a riding whip 
in his band. 

There are two styles of camp--in.side and 
outside. Lisith cofisists of the district round 
Buenos Aj'res, where the land is well popu- 
lated, many railways, all centring in Bueno,? 
Ayres, making it easy to come and go, sell 
the products of the e.stancia, and bring out 
in return the luxuries of town. Here you 
find old-established e,slancias with houses as 
well furnished and as comfortable a.s you can 
find in a country where in general comfort 
i.s little undenstood. Well-grown (as 

woods are called), and gardens rich in tlower?, 
surround the houses. 

Oidside is ii very vlifferent worhl. Where 
trenches aud earthworks of the simplest form, 
to keep out the Indians, once stretched league 
upon league, with forts at .short distances, from 
wdiich barbarous .soldiers defended the frontier. 
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by dty^ives killing out the mis&rable Indians, 
there are now long lines of railway, with small 
way.^ido stations, and here and there an attempt 
at a ii'.iwu. and estaueias, from small enclosures 
of two 01“ thi’ee league.?, to huge estates owned 
by companies (one of these covers a thousand 
scjuare mile,s). .Here, outside, ail is new ; the 
oldest house has perliaps a record of twelve 
year.-?, and we look witli respect on its watch- 
tnwer and loopholed walls, for Indians were 
still lurking round when it was built. Their 
former presence i.s .still to be traced in the dark 
skin, straight hair, and narrow eyes often 
noticed in' a gaucho, and also in many words 
used by the natives when working in the 
corrals amongst horses and cattle. 

It is in this district that so many of the 
young Englishmen who arrive by every mail 
from England, full of high hopes and courage, 
are chiefly to be found. They are, of course, 
eager to make money, and for the most part 
capable of doing so, aided by the few (as yet 
very lew) wives and sisters who have the 
courage to rougli it. The first years of a new 
e.stancia ha\'e to he j'ears of liard toil and 
rnugli living, but when wells have been sunk 
and fences put up, then one can turn to 
building a comfortable house and laying out a 
garden; and though the work is still hard and 
constant, yet there is time for recreation and 
amusement. On the whole, life is very cheerful 
in a laud where the sun always shines, and the 
air is peculiarly clear and bracing. Of course 
there are days wlmn a fiiriou.s north wind 
sweeps unchecked over the great level land, 
bringing clouds of scorching dust, its hot breath 
seeming to burn up all tender vegetation, being 
almost as fatal to a garden as a sharp spring- 
frost, Then again, there are cold winter days 
when it is impossible to get warm, and one 
realise.? only too well what a precious thing 
firewood is in this fuel-le.ss country. Nothing 
could be more perfect than the spring and 
autumn weather, and it is then, when the clays 
are long and the s.uu not too hot, that one can 
enjoy a paseb. It is difficult to find an equiva- 
lent in English for this word, as it means any- 
thing from loitering round the garden, or 
paying a call, to a trip to Europe. To ns a 
‘paseo’ generally ineaTus a few days’ holiday, 
getting away from the e.stancia ami its every- 
day cares and worries, leaving them all to some 
kindly friend, who is left in the solitary liouse 
with a bewildering number of parting injunc- 
tion.s about things on no accoimt to be i'orgotten. 

How pleasant it is to start in the cool 
sweet-scented dawn, when the early sunbeams 
are glinting over the purple alfalfa fields, the 
houses eager to be off in the keen air ! Then 
come long hours on the road, until at sundown 
twinkling lights tell that we are near our 
friend’s house, eager voices welcome us, and 
kindly hands help to unsaddle or unharness 
the horse.s. After their simple wants (very 
simple in this country) are seen to, comes a 
cheery evening meal in the plain but snug 
sitting-room. Next day is spent Hooking 
round,’ in.=ipecting the horses to see what ne\v 
ones iiave been bought or broken in. There 
is always something new about an estancia, 
and this is the ' most interesting thing in 


camp-life, that new schemes have to he made 
and carried out continually. Then messages 
are sent out to summon the neighbours, who 
shortly turn up from all side.? to play in or 
watch a game of polo. There is a great 
slaughter ducks and turkeys, and win-, re 
the company includes ladies, cakes and pie,? 
are baked, and a dainty dinner served. E.xtra 
beds are "easily arranged, for every house has 
a large supply of calm, and in cold weather 
every one travels witli ponchos. A cairi i.s the 
simplest form of bedstead, made like a camp- 
stool, easily,, folded up and put a.side, and with- 
out a mattress most cool and re.stful on hot 
nights. The evening is spent, if hot, in the 
veranda, or indoors round the fireside, playing 
games, and dancing or singing where tliere is 
a piano. The custom of visiting all the 
estancia.? in the neighbourhood in this ivay, 
passing a day or two at each, answers to a 
round of calls, in camp the distance between 
neighbours being usually too great to allow 
of paying a vi.sit and returning in the same 
day. I have heard many amusing descrip- 
tions of going a pascb in the old times, 
when things were done on a larger scale than 
nowadays. In one house all the neighbours 
gathered for Christina.?, two tents being "’put up 
in the patio, one for ladies, the other for men. 
The young fellows on their arrival would 
secure a catri and hide it in the monte so as 
to make sure of a bed, the le.ss fortunate 
having to sleep on their rccdu (a.s the native 
saddle is called), which being made up of 
about half-a-dozen saddle-cloths and skims, i.s 
not a bad substitute, and is indeed the true 
gaucho’s only bed. 

Polo is fast becoming the game of the English- 
men of South America. Wherever there are 
a dozen to he found within reach (that may 
mean a ride of a dozen miles or more), a club 
is formed. No game could be more suitable to 
a country where all men ride and possess horses. 
Sunday is the great day for polo. I know 
this will be much disapproved of by many of 
my reader.?, who do not realise what possilhlitie.? 
there are for rais-spendimj Sunday in camp. 
There are no churches of any .sort, no clergy- 
men or mi.ssioiiaries. Even books are limited 
in number, and few people possess a piano ; .so, 
wlicii no work i.s going on, there is nothing 
to do. Sunday is always a holiday ; the pconcs 
pass it visiting friends, .sucking mate, and 
talking by the hour ; or at the pulpcrias (camp- 
stores), where often on Sunday.s races take place, 
and raffles are got up, and the poor peon is 
cheated out of his money and enconragedi to 
get drunk on catia, the native flrink, made 
from sugar-cane. With nothing to do on the 
estancia, it is natural enough for a young 
fellow to ride over to the pidperia, just to see 
what i.s going on ; once there, it i.s not easy 
for him to avoid the cam and the betting, and 
even the fighting tliat often follow.? up. 

On the other hand, a game of polo briiig.s all 
the English together — some to play, .«oine to 
look on. We all meet at lunch ; the afternoon 
is spent on the polo ground, where two or 
three ladies and a few children are often 
to be • found as spectators. Then comes a 
cheery party round the tea-table. A.s the sun 
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gets low, tliose who live near mount and ride 
off iir good spirits, after a stirring game and 
the sight of fresh faces. Some stay for the 
night, enjoying a sociable evening round the 
piano, wiien sacred music and hymns recall 
home Sundays in tlie past. It is bright day 
in the week for those who during the other 
six live a solitary life, without liearing Eng- 
lish spoken from morning till niglit, getting up 
at dawn to spend the day in the saddle, 
working cattle (that is, counting, marking, and 
separating them), and superintending ploughing, 
harrowing, or sowing. , 

Far less stirring is a lady’s life: except for 
a ride or drive, she never leaves the homse. 
If she has children, she must be always with 
them, for a good nurse is not easily found, and, 
even with one, she cannot leave home with a 
mind at rest, knowing tliat there is no doctor, 
or even an experienced friend at hand, who can 
be snmnioued in case of illness. I have seen 
some brave matrons go off for a with all 

their boys and girls and babies ; but this can 
hardly be an enjoyable holiday for them or 
the friends they visit. As a good cook is quite 
an impossibility in camp, the lady of the house 
has to spend most of her time in the kitchen. 
The daily also must be under her special cai'e, 
as no native understands how to make butter. 
Naturally, if a woman is interested in house- ' 
keeping, she has plenty of scope and material for 
her talents, and nowliere is a comfortable home 
more appreciated than in this land of roughing 
it. Of course, in the more civilised parts it is 
different, and indeed life is much the same as 
life at home in an ordinary country house. 
Both inside and outside it is a life free from 
many irksome conventional restraints, and from 
all piissing fashions, where each household is 
modelled and directed according to its own ideas 
of what works best and is most comfortable ; 
but it is usually a life wanting in culture, and 
art, and good nmsic, such as may be found in 
the most out-of-the-way corners of Old England. 

s. s. M. 

AN AWKWAED FIX. 

A BUSH adv.ej;tuee, ! 

By .Toun M.^ckje. 

When I w'ent out in ’82 to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, it was undoubtedly a wild and j 
lihsettled place. Burketown, a resurrected town- 
ship smelling of sawdust and whisky, Avas the I 
Ultima I'hnU of civilisation in that pari of ' 
Ansti’alia. The country to the Avest of it Avas 
inhabited only by a feAV squatters at long inter- 
vula apart, f)r by a-oving bunds of wild blacks, 
and Avas the happy liuntiug-gromid or hiding- 
place of a number of men Avanted by the police 
for horse-stealing or something Avorse. The 
latter were dangerous and troublesome neigh- 
bours to huA’c anything to do Avith. For obvious 
i reasons, to recognise a man and call him by 
j his ju'OiAcr nasne then, Avas, in nine cases out | 
j of ten, to commit an unj)ard{mahle error, and 
apt to h;ad to ilisagreeable conseqnimce.s 

It Avas in the month of October, about the 
commencement of the thnnder-storms and the 
hot Weather, when, in charge of a Avagon-h^ad 
of goods, 1 foiuid myself on my Avay to a 


cattle-station called Lily -lagoons that had just 
been opened up one hundred and thirty miles 
to the west of BurketoAvn. It might have been 
about three o’clock in the afternoon Avhen, see- 
ing a storm gatlieidng, our party pushed on so 
as to reach tlie shelter of one of those back- 
block shanties that spring up as if by magic 
wherever there is a chance of intercepting a 
few stray cheques, and to imliitch before the 
tropical doAA’upour overtook us. I remember as 
I rode up to the roiigli slab building, with its 
bark rotvf, strip of veranda, and general air 
of untidiness, that I caught a glimpse of some 
men disappearing into the bush in rear of the 
buildings ; they Avere inaking for a yard hard 
by, Avhere I made sure their horses Avere. Such 
an experience is by no means an uncommon 
one in certain outlying parts of tlie Gulf 
country, Avhere, generally speaking, there arc 
always a feAv men keeping out of the way of 
the police, and Av ho are apprehensive on the ap- 
proach -of strangers, and make themselves scarce 
until they are assured as to their identity. 

Let the reader not put any erroneous con- 
.struction upon my conduct Avhen I admit send- 
ing a certain precocious larikin, Avhom I had 
met before, to make their minds easy and 
fetch them back. I could not afford to be 
other than on good terms with such a crew — • 
horse He.sh Avas a costly and difficult commodity 
to replace in the Gulf in tliose days. Wheii 1 
entered the rough bar-room, Cassidy, tlie publi- 
can, held out his right hand patronisiiigly 
toAvards me, and Avith his left placed a blaclc 
bottle on the counter. 

I shook hands Avith him and exchanged com- 
pliments ; for Jack Avas as gockl as his master 
in the Gulf, .so not to be hail-fellow-Avell-met 
Avith every one argued a sad lack of policy, 
and marked one a.s the possible victim of 
future misfortune. According to the cu.stoni of 
a stranger \\dien entering a bush ‘hotel,’ 1 
culled upon the hleary-eyed and shaky-looking 
devotees of old Silenius, in the guise of seAmral 
bushmen present, to ‘ breast the bar.’ This they 
did Avitli an alacrity wliicli, if expended in a 
better cause, Avould have been praiseAvoiffhy in 
the extreme. As .soon as possible, ImvAmver, I 
escaped from the noisy and unpleasantly de- 
moiisti’ative little eroAvd, and went outside to 
aAvait the team. 1 Avas selecting a spot on 
Avliieh to halt the wagon, wlien, from behind 
a huge blood-Avood tree, there came a sound as 
of some one moaning, and going roiiiid, I di.s- 
covered a man lying on hi,s face, evidently in 
the clutches of that demon of the Gulf, ma- 
larial level". He nervtnisly grasped an em])ty 
canAkis Avater-hag in one hand, and did not 
seem to be aAvare of my presence. I apjn'o- 
priated the bag, AA’-ent down to the lagoon, lilled 
it Avith Avater, and came back to him. Tup]iing 
him on the shoulder, I said : ‘ Here, mate ; 
have a drink.’ 

.Noav, no one knoAvs, save tho.se ayIio haAm 
experienced the turnumt.s of the fierce fever- 
thirst, what a plea.sant salutation thi.s is. When 
addre.ssed, he rolled ov’er on liis back, and 1 
saw his face for the first time. Having a good 
memory for ‘descripitioim,’ I recogni.sed him. 
lie Avas Billie Main, a young fellow not yet 
foiu'-aud-twenty yearss of age, and avIio had at 
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least, half-a-dozeu warrants out against liiui for 
liorse-stealing in various parts of the colony. 
Not utterly bail, however, or without certain 
good puints, strange as it may seem; but, alas ! 
easily led: one who, from the commission of 
a foolish and unpremeditated act of dishonesty, 
and the keeping of bad company, had been led 
to commit more serious crimes, until he had 
cut himself off from all chance of honest em- 
ployment, and now led the miserable life of 
a hunted wild animal. 

There i.s little that is in reality attractive in 
the lives of such as Billie, in spite of_ what a 
certain absurd and pernicious kind of literature 
says, and wliich is generally penned by those 
who know nothing of the .stern and hideous 
truth. There was nothing in Billie’s face that 
was suggestive of the criminal and foolhardy 
deeds for which he had been noted. As it was, 
1 was an utter stranger to him, moreover, 
‘some one whom he could not exactl}’' make 
out;’ so for the minute he regarded me with 
not a little apprehension on his face, and said ; 

‘ Then you ’re not a trap ?’ 

‘What do you take me for?’ I re-spoiided, 
knowing there was only one way of talking to 
such men, and I confess feeling not a little 
sorry for him in his helpless condition ; lie 
looked so utterly wretched and neglected. 
‘Toil’d better take a drink, like a good fellow. 
And look here ; you want to get back to the 
.■shanty, for there’s a thumler-.storm coming up. 
I’ll stow your saddles and gear under the tar- 
paulin of my wagon when it comes— and here 
it is.’ 

And up lumbered the heavily-laden wagon, 
with its driver, ‘offsider,’ and twelve horses. 
I stowed away Billie’.s belongings ; he all the 
time u'atchiug me uTth a strange mixture of 
burjiriss: and curiosity. 

‘Toll ’re a new chum, I s’pose?’ he remarked 
at leiigtli. . 

‘Well, yes,’ I answered; ‘I don’t suppose a 
couple of years in the countiy counts for much. 
But get up; it’s going to rain.’ 

‘Thought as much as how you were a new 
cluim,’ he said, paying no attention to my last 
remark, and taking another drink. ‘ When 
you’ve been in this country a little longer, 
you won’t trouble your head ’bout every poor 
beggar you happens to find lying under a gum- 
tree, and whom you don’t know.’ 

‘ Well, Billie Main,’ I said, ‘ I happen to 
know you ; and I do not mean to assert that 
the honour of your acquaintance is such Unit 
IM care to go blowing about it to any of iny 
very ])articular friends'. But that has nothing 
to do with it. I’ve had the fever myself, and 
don’t intend to let you lie here ; so get up, 
my hold hero. Here, give me your arm : a 
dreuchiug in the state you’re in now would 
just about fix the business for yon,’ 

‘IVell, you are a rum un,’ he said, raising 
hiniiself wearily on his hands into a sitting 
position. Tlieu looking at me with a somewhat 
more reassured and pleasanter expression on his 
face, he added : ‘ S’pose 1 ’ve got to do as you 
tell me, boss.’ 

ilis was a pinched, pale, weary-looking face 
■ — not the kind of face one would associate 
with the companionship of horse-thieves and, 


perhaps, murderers. His voice was pitched in 
that soft, drawling iiitonutiou peculiar to natives 
of New South Whiles ; and, in spite of the repu- 
tation he bore, he could look one squarely 
enough in the eyes. ‘A good man gone wrong,’ 

I thought, and neglect and ignorance at the 
bottom of it all.’ That his natural inclinations 
were neither of the ungrateful nor vicious sort 
when uufiilluenced by the ‘flash,’ bad company 
he had a weakness for, I knew ; and despite 
what lie .said, I believe that Billie would have 
been the first man to help a stranger. 

He was weak as a kitten ; so giving liim luy 
aim, I led him over to the shanty,' where he 
muttered a few words — of thanks, I suppose- — 
and flinging himself down on a rude stretcher 
under the veranda, lay silent with his head 
in his hands. An hour or .so later, when the 
iierce and sudden thunder-storm had lifted, %Ve 
hitched up our team and went ou again. But 
as for Billie, I did not see him again for two 
years. Strange rumours were afloat concerning 
him in tlie meantime; and once he was re- 
ported as having stolen horse.s at three difl'erent 
places, widely apart, at tlie same time, which 
goes to prove the truth of the adage, ‘Give a dog 
a bud name, and you may a.s well hang him.’ 

A cold-blooded murder had been committed 
on the Georgetown gold-diggings, and the police 
wanted a man named M‘Donell, badly, for , it. , 
Indeed, he had committed more than . one 
murder ; but as he was well known to be a des- 
perate and dangerously reckle.ss man, those who 
were inclined to a.ssi.st the law were chary 
about meddling with him. Since the George- 
town murder, tlie police had been scouring the 
country everywhere ; but then, Australia , is 
quite a respectable-sized hiding-place, and noth- 
ing had been heard of him. 

It was late in the afternoon, in the month 
of October, and I had occasion to visit a dis- 
tant part of our main paddock fence, some 
ten miles away from the head-station. This 
fence ran pai’allel to the only track (that is, 
trail or road) in that part of the couufcryj 
which was the Port Darwin track, but was 
some two miles off it. I wa,s alone ; and, 
strange to say, contrary to niy wont, had left 
my revolver behind. I was pacing along easily, 
admiring the beauty of tlie evening, and think- 
ing of nothing in particular, when luuong.st 
the trees, .some hundred yards outside the 
fence, I observed the glimmering of a Are. 
Blaclns or white men? At lea.st it would not 
be difficult to .see; so imtting my hor.se at the. 
fence, 1 took the top-rail neatly. This jiractlce 
of mine — always teaching my horse to jump — 
was to stand me in good stead yet. 

WhfLe men at tlie ‘Yellow water-hole’ — 
but what were they doing so far off’ the track ? 
In another minute 1 had ridden right in 
amongst them, and unthinkingly junqied oif 
my horse, in another minute I would iiave 
given all I posse.s.sed to have been on his 
back again, and anywhere hut in that coiiijiany. 
Tberc were three men, and they had neitlier 
seen nor heard me iqiproach. One was stoop- 
ing over the fire in tlie act of taking a damper 
from the ashes ; and the other two ivere sitting 
with their backs against a fallen tree, evidentlv 
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ax awka^ 

enjoying a smoke. However, I. staunueretl out 
‘Good-evening, nial.es, AiuJ tried to look as if 
I were glad at having dropped across them. 

Then I experienced a chilling sensation of 
di-sinay j for as the two men leaped to their feet, 

I recognised the notorious M/ Donell, as blood- 
thirsty and unprincipled a wretch as? ever lived. 
Tliere was no mistaking him ; the same bill that 
offered the five hundred pounds reitard that 
would lead to his cajiture described him too fully. 
There wa.s the bluish .scar right across the left 
cheek ; the cruel, shifty' black eyes, and the 
coarse, animal face. The second man, Smytlie 
— ■M'Jjoneir.s companion in crime — was not an 
unhandsome man, but still evil-looking. Tluw 
W'ere both men who would tliink no more of 
shooting any one who stood between them and 
liberty than they would think of crushing a 
spider. But, suddenly, the third man turned, 
and I .saw w'ho it was — Billie Main. He looked 
somewhat anxious for a minute when he recog- 
nised me ; but suddeidy bis brow cleared and 
he came forward. 

Now, I confess that though Billie bore none 
of the best of characters — indeed the reverse — 

I was somewhat relieved at seeing him there. 

I could not help thinking that there was a 
something about liirn, in spite of his unenviable 
reputation, which hinted at his not being desti-. 
tiite of common humanity. 1 bad a . pretty- 
shrewd guess that M‘Doneli and Bmythe, divin- 
ing I liad recognised them, would not care 
about letting me go back again to civilisation, 
knowing that the police were somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. Oh, how fooli.sh .1 appeared in 
my' own eyes, having come out -without my 
revolver! I was in an awkward fix, truly. I 
saw the two first-mentioned men slip their 
h.'uuls down toward.s their revolver pouches. 
Then M'Boueli, looking around to see if I 
were alone, .<^ung out : ‘Hilloa ! mister, , what the 
dickens do you mean by riding into a man’s 
camp like tliis, and making ao mighty free?' ; 

But here Billie came to my' assi-stance,. for. 
with a ready' laugh and shaking me, heartily 
b_v the hand, he said to MtDonell ; ‘It’s ail 
right, Dan: it’s Dick Hoi me.s, one of the hoy's, 
and one of the right sort— I'll answer for him. 
He’s head-stockmaii to old “T. B.,” and minds 
his own business. 1 11 go bail he ’ll keep his 
mouth shut.’ 

Inwardly I blessed Billie’s presence of iniud 
and tact ; so seeing that my only' clianee of 
being allowed to leave that company was by 
playing a jiart and conciliating them, I tied 
up my' hbr.se alongside one of theirs that stood 
saddled, hard byg and said to M'Donell: ‘A 
nice sort of reception you’d give a man, mate. 
But 111 forgive you if you give me a .drink: 
of tea and a fill of tobacco. 1 came , away 
witbout any' this morning, and have been riding 
all day'. Ah! that’.s better — this to ‘M‘DGnell, 
wlm had indicated the billy alongside the fire, 
•with an inclination of his head, I took a 
ih'ink of tea and cut a fill of tuliacco from the 
]iiug that Smylhe handed me. Xow, hospitality 
uf thi.s nature i.s as much a i^acred rite with 
the Australians as the bi-eaking of bread is 
with the people of the East, so I felt some- 
what more at my ease. 

I could not help admiring Billie’s cunning; 




for after one gkuu-e at me. that was full of 
meaning, he talked a.s if he had knou'ii me for 
yeans, and in a way that, had any nnenlighteiied 
party overlieard, would have seriously' coui- 
]>roini.sed my' character. Of counso 1 .saw his 
drift, wliicli was to iiiipres.s his comrades with 
the idea that 1 was tlie last man in the world 
to go talking about their whereabouts. I must 
confess that his evident anxiety to put me in. 
a good light in their eyes, struck me witk a 
rather unpleasant .sigiiilicauce. For de.spei';ite 
men all three, and with the shadow of t.lie 
gallows I'esting over two of them, was it likely 
that they' would let me, a comparative .strangei-, 
walk right out of their camp, pieAiaj>s right 
into a police one, and ‘give them away',’ jmt 
when they were within some thirty mile.5 of the 
Xorthern Territory boundaiy line, past which 
the Queemsland police might not follow them 'f 

And all the time I could .see M'Donell wa.s 
turning over something in his mind. Only 
once did 1 catch the re.stless glint of those 
ferret-like, black eye.?, and they convinced lue 
that tliere was little chance of leaving that camp 
alive, if he only took it into his head that I 
was not to be trusted. As it was, lie and 
Siuythe observed a disconcerting silence, and 1 
replied and talked to Billie in a strain that it 
is to be hoped I shall never require to adopt 
again when talking to any one. Let a man’s 
life be at stake, however, and be will do luaiiy 
a tiling his conscience condenm.?. And, after 
all, I frankly conl'es.s to being no hero. It helps 
to keep me from having- any inordinate opinion 
of myself now, when I think that, had a 
stranger heard me talking then, he would have, 
thougiit I was a lit companion for Billie and 
liis mate.s. 

' But it would not do to stop in that camp 
too long, or they might mistake my luotiveii. 
Besides, I was becoming ail the time more 
nervous on account of the peculiar].}' .sinister 
maimer of M‘Donell and Bmytlie, and Avas 
anxious to have it over — .such a.s it migl.it be. 

And now the go-go-bnrra or laugliing~jacku.ss 
had begun his noisy' cachiiination, as lie doe,-? 
li.nst tiling in the morning and just before sun- 
down. Iimiimerab.le tree-frog.s, and nicmbors of 
the insect Avorhl, now that the sun was getting 
lower and the air Became cooler, began to make 
the . Australian forest instinct with strange 
sounds, the like of which can only be heard 
in ;a tropical forest at night-fall. Flocks of 
screeching parrots and parrakeets, numy-Imed 
pigeons, and noisy 'leather-heads, swooped' down 
to drink at the water-holo m if oblivions of 
our presence ; and the graceful froxids of palms, 
Avith their kce-1 ike Iraceiw, became darkly and 
sharply silhouetted against the gray' sky. 

pit was a strange and signiiicant kney 
that struck me just then, tliui .some of liicir 
drooping .leaves should re-semblc the nodding 
])lumes on a hear.-e. It i.s .strange, but truej 
that in positions of the im-ist innuiuent dtiiiger 
the. most trivial iietaihj Aviil im]U’es.s tlmm.selves 
on. one’s mind. But it Avas neces-sary that 1 
should have daylight to leap back over the 
fence again, so 1 i-ose fj-om the ground on 
which I had seated myself. I do not deny that 
it cost me an effort even to take thi.s xu'gent 
stop. It Avas 110 mere presentiment, but a pul- 
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l}.ible hoJipe ot' iiuiuinent and iiupeuding clanger 
that posbe^«o,^.^. me now. 

‘Well, iiuiteb, time I was going/' I said. ‘By 
the way, if you want a “fifty” of flour, we can 
let you have it, Billie can come along with 
me, and I’ll slip it out to him. No one need 
know who gets it. If you’re going into the 
Territory, you may find it useful.’ 

Billie jumped at the idea j but the other 
two silenced him. ‘They did not require it,’ 
they said. *ln fact, they were nearer the 
station than they cared about.’ 

1 walked towards iny horse. Now, I think 
there is no more disagreeable sensation than to 
. , turn your back to a man and think that 
he is " meditating putting a bullet into you. 
You dare not look I'ound in case yon may pre- 
cipitate the action ; and you feel a cold, creepy 
sensation running dowi? yonr spine, as if some 
one Avere pouring cold water doAvn yonr back. 
It is a horrible thing to think that you may be 
lauiAched into eternity at any moment Avithout 
prepai’ation. My fingers AA’ere tA\dtching ner- 
A’otisly as I untied the reins from the tree, and 
, prepared to mount. The three men had draAvn 
together ; but I could not look at them. How 
utterly at their mercy I Avas then! Just as I 
: ; put my left foot into , the stirrup, there Avas a 
sudden movement — an imprecation — the ‘ping’ 
of a pistol. — a bvillet buried itself in the 

bark of a tree close to my head, aijd M'Donell 
exclaimed: ‘Curse you, Billie, you ’ve spoiled 
the shot!’ 

I sprang into the SvUddle, just in time to see 
Billie endeaA'ouring to prevent M‘Doneli from 
firing again. ‘ Hold hard, my hearty ! ’ cried 
the latter. To lie AA'ell forward on my horse, j 
and dig my heeds Avell into hi.s flanks, Avas the 
AA’ork of a second. Like a bolt shot from a 
cro.ssbow, ‘Eclipse’ sprang forward and clashed 
I aAvay through the scrub. 

; Pinfj ! piny! pwn/ .f— something like a red- 
I hot needle being ihrast through" my left arm, 

! and a shot that made the blood spurt from the 
neck of my poor horse., A narroAv, shave, 

ti-uly ! T Avas now running some hundred 
j yards from the fence and parallel to it. In 
anothfAC juinute ] heard the dull, quick thud 
of a horse’s liooH behind me. Looking Imck, I 
saw iTDunell, liatlcss, evil-looking, and with a 
' ivA'olvvr in his right hand, tearing after me, | 
' mouutol on the horse 1 had seen tied up in 
tin; camp. 1 knew noAA^ that he meant to get 
close up alongside me so as to make sure work 
I ^ of hiitli me and ‘ Eclipse.’ * 
i Oh, if 1 ounld only have had a AA’eapon of 
, .some sort in my hand to have faced that 
i fiend ! But strategy Avas my only hope. 

‘Eclipse’ was a jmjqfer, and nothing more. I 
' ' kueAv it Avas only a question of time till 
; ! M'Douell Avas alongside. 

i It was a mad, aa-iUI ride. Tree.s and bushes 
fioAV x^ast at expre-ss speed. Like a man Avho 
has been snatched from the jaws of death 
dnoAvuing, I can still recall distinctly evej’v 
bopl-hurroAVing, every complex, pertinent, and 
trivial thought that coursed through my brain 
just then. I can remember sjAeculating on 
the theories of the Greek pluloso})her regard- 
ing the soul after death ; even wondering if 
the hands at the station Avouhl find niv 
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lifeless body, provided MdDonell did not burn 
it. I can remember thinking that this neek- 
or-notiiing ride of mine resembled one I had 
read of in some old German legend, or 
Tam o’ Shanter’s by the Avaters of Doom 

But the Scottish farmer’s gray mare had a 
good hard fbad to stretch her limbs on, Avhiie 
lAfAor ‘Eclqjse ’ liad to dash and dodge through 
treacheroirs forest country. I looked once 
over my shoulder, and saw the ugly face of 
M‘Donell with a wicked grin upon it. He 
Avas gaining upon me at every stride, and there 
Avas a deadjy glitter in his cold, black eyes 
— ^no mercy there. Another hundred yards, and 
then his horse would be close upon mine. 

Now for a supreme efi’ort. 

Quick as thouglit I pulled ‘Ecli|-)se’ oA'er to 
the right, and M'Donell shot past Avith a curse. 

Now for the fence. I bent low, and shouted 

to my horse; it aaus neck or nothing, life or 
death. M'Donell had wheeled and Avas close 
upon me. Would he folloAV, or Avould he 
shoot? My heart aaus in my mouth, but 
‘Eclipse’ took the top-rail in that waning light 
like a bird — and cleared it. Bravo, ‘Eclipse 1’ 

Clatter — c-r-rash! 

I looked back. M'Donell’s horse had jumped 
foul of the top-rail, and striking it, , pitched 
Aviklly, rolling over and over again Avith its 
rider. There was an exxdosion ; M‘Donell had 
shot himself with hi.s own retmlver in the fall, 
and lay like a bundle of rags on the ground. 
When I picked him up, lie Avas stone-dead— 
gone to answer for his crimes before a liiglier 
tribunal than any man could arraign him 
at.' . ' ' ' 

I rode to the station, and found the troojiers 
there. Hurrying back Ave surprised Smythe, 
Avho had folloAved up and discovered his dead 
mate. He Avas too much stunned and taken 
aback to make much of a resistance, : and in 
tAvo minutes the cold, gleaming bandcuffs AA'ere 
on his Avrists., But Billie had fled the camjj ; 
doubtless apprehensive of M‘DonelI’s anger for 
his interference on niy behalf. I confess to 
having been glad of this. Poor Billie [ lie aauis 
meant for better things; he Avas at least not ; 
one of those on Avhoiu a kindly meant action; 
is thrown away. 


. sonnet. 

Oan thoughts, old memories of days gone by, 

Lift their dead faces from the shrond of years, 
And crowd my path, to-night— I know' not why !- 
Pleading, Avitli ceaseless voices, in iniuc oars, 

For recognition and remembrance. Chill, 

Oliill too, and bitter is the Avintry blast ; ; 

And yet, metliinks, upon it lingers still 

The fragrant breath of summer nights long past: 

Hoarse is tho murmur of the river too ; 

Yet in its voice is echoed o’er and o’er 
Tlie old sweet song Ave heard long, long ago, 

That harve.st. night when, ling’ring by the sliore, 
Beneath the sheen of holy stars we .stood, 

Nor dreamt of AA'inter Avinds or tempests rude. : 

Id. 0. 0. 
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the table sat two men, another Eiiglishnian 
THE RISING OF THE BRASS MEN. and a young Freneli officer, both haggard and 
It was nine o’clock, one sulti’y evening early with the fever-.smitten look of tliis blighted 
in the present year, and had therefore been dark land ; but while the Englishman appeared 
some two and a half hours, as a solitary white anxious and ill at ease, his companion, ■with the 
man patrolled the clearing surrounding the insouciance of his nation, sat smiling and care- 
factory at the mouth of the Nun River. To less. They had sufficient to justify any anxiety ; 
the rear and on both sides lay the great African for ■weeks past the Nimbi negroes, iuce^n.scd at 
forest, in mo.st places a horrible quagmire of the attempt of the British Company to charge 
putrid mud and slime, out of which, supported them a duty on their trade, had throiiteiied to 
on their high arched roots, and with branches come down and kill the white men and burn 
growing down and again taking root in the the: factory; but by the self-sufficiency and 
mire, rose tlie mangrove trees. In other parts contempt of every native nation, winch England 
where the ground lay firmer grew lofty cotton- has so often dearly paid for, the warning had 
woods, with an almost impenetrable mass of been slighted until now*, when most of the 
thorn}' Imsbe,? and creepers plaited round their black troops -wei’e awa}', and only .some few 
b;ises. On the remaining side ilowed the Nun remained with three Europeans, the blow was 
River, the principal of tlie Niger’s manifold to fall. 

mouths, here alxjut a mile wideb and dividing All day strange canoes had been seen enuiing 
the two deuse forests. On either bank for down the river to disappear among the man- 
hundred.? of miie.H stretched the mangrove grove swamps?, and the few river men wim 
swarn]).-5, the trees growing out of fathomless -worked among the Krooboys round the factory, 
mud, ijiteisectod by muddy creeks winding like by that singular means which all native.? Iiavc 

tunnels under the interlacing branches. of tramsmitting new.s faster than it can be 

Oven- river and fox’e.st hung a white mist, carried by any mail-canoe or steam- lauii eh, 
heavy with the smell of rotting leaves and were whispering that a fleet of large canoes and 
exhalations of the .swamp.s, which no white at least nine hundred men from the Brass River, 
man may brealhe uninjured, and which to another deltaic arm of the Niger, would that 
many brings ruined con.stitution,g or .swift death night w'ipo out every man around the factory 
frenn mahiri-al fever. After the tierce heat of and utterly destroy it. In front of the factory a 
the day, the wdiite man shivered a little as tlie small redoubt wa.s hastily made out of salt-bag.?, 
clammy uii.sfc soaked through bis clotliing, and and a machine gun mounted in it ; ih.e few 
lighted a cigar a.s some feeble attempt to black troop.s w'ore supplied with as ranch ball 
counteract the probable do.se of fevei’. Listening cartridge as they could carry; and when night 
.sharply, he piussed along the strip of fetid mud fell Avilh the suddennes.s of the tropics, all 
wliich formed the river bank, and found the waited with anxious hearts for -what might 
black sentinels at their p>osts half hidden by befall. Besides the three .Europoeans, there were 
the mi.sfc ami the drip>p')ing bushes. Then some two to three hundred coloured hands 
rapidly returning, he climbed the stoT-m staircase around the factory, clerks from Siesvra Leone 
ri.'sing to the -factory, which, as is necessary and Lagos, and the ever-cheerful and generally 
ahmg this coa.st, was supported some twenty to be depended on Kroo laljourers, Tlwse were, 
feet from the ground, to raise it a little above however, in the same peril as the wliite.s, as 

the wor.st of tlie mia.sraa (for here, if a white one negro tribe hates another with a deadly' 

man .deep on the gi'oinuMeveh he shall surely hatred ; and the river men, who form poivorful 
die), and entered the brightly lighted room. At nation.? and po.s.-e.ss cities of forty thousand 
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iuhabitauts, are a cruel and vindictive race, and 
allow no interlopers in their dominions. The 
only one at ease among them was. the black 
pi'i liter, who had been to the Brass city, where 
ho had friends and relations, and wlnwe he 
assured his envious listeners he would be 
treated as an honoured guest. 

Hour after hour passed slowly, the fireflies 
flashed and sparkled in the wet grass, and no 
sound was to be heard except the rapid rush 
of the ebb-tide and the croaking of frogs in 
the swamps. The moon rose and the mist grew 
lighter, showing on the one side patches of the 
gleaming river, and on the other the dark wall 
of tile forest. One by one the natives, with the 
happy carelessness of the negro, dropped olf to 
sleep ; but above, the three Eni’opeans kept close 
watch on the veranda, taking turn about to 
see that the outlying sentries were awake at 
their po^is. So the night crept on until in his 
gay manner the Frenchman began to abuse the 
lirass men for keeping them waiting. ‘Don’t 
be impatient, Daddy,’ his companion said; ‘if 
they come, the brutes will be here an hour 
after midnight.’ Then as the time was drawing 
near, the lamp in the room was turned low, 
spare rifles taken from the rack and laid on the 
table, besides a . supply of opened cartridge 
packets, and then with rifle in hand the three 
.sat quietly in the shadow on the veranda. 

UristeTi,' said the doctor ; and np the river 
they could plainly hear the ‘chunk, chunk’ of 
paddles. In. another moment there was a loud 
report from a good-sized gun in the bow.s of 
a canoe, and then with howls and shouts the 
Brass men rushed upon the factory from the 
. bush: and river simultaneously. : ^Yith their 
sharply filed matclmts the factory Krooboys 
made as brave a stand as they could, but they 
were outnumbered six to one, and the Brass 
men were armed with guns. Ball or shot they 
rarely use, but prefer a liaiulful of broken cast^ 
iron potleg, which at close quarters makes a 
ghastly wound. In a few minutes the black 
labourers were mostly killed, and the remnant 
broke and fled for the salt shed. Here they 
were met by another company of tlieir enemies, 
and wei’e taken between the two. It was an 
indiscriminate slaughter. . Many were unarmed, 
and those who had weapons had no chance 
against niuubers. After a few minutes there 
was not a Krooboy left standing, excepting 
those who saved their lives by a timely flight 
into the bush. * ; 

Then tlie fiendishness of \ the river men 
found an outlet. In front of the salt shed 
:: grew a large tree. On either side of the trunk 
stood a huge negro witli a matchet. His com- 
panions, dragging such as were not killed out- 
right to their feet, hurled them .agaimst the tree ; 
ami as they did so, the two matchets came 
down, shearing through skidl or neck, and the 
vh-tim fell a mangled coiqise at the roots of 
tlie tree. One after another were .so killed, 
many with the negro’s apparent carelessnes-s of 
death, and the others with fearful shrieks. 
When, all were killed, and only a pool of blood 
and a ghastly heap lay at the foot of the tree, 
a rush was made for the clerks’ quarters ; and 
"in 'spite of a feeble revolver fire, an entrance 
was made, several were killed on the spot, and 


the rest tied hand and foot and hurled through 
the windows. 

Then the united body moved towards the 
Europeans’ hou.se, a grotesque procession, most 
of them dripping with blood from tlieir own or 
their victims’ wounds, all tall, strongly made 
men, with 'their hair knitted up into many: fan- 
tastic plaits, many armed with guns, .some 
with matchets, and .some with the horrible 
African .spears with barbed edges and .sharp 
hooks. As tliey came, the two or three black 
soldiers left pointed and fired the Nordenfelt gun 
from the salt-bag redoubt. After the flash'' oh 
the gun and a yell which told of the result, 
the whole force with a wdld rush SAvept up to 
the house and over the redoubt. Bravely 
standing to their post, the two black soldiers 
struggled with the gun ; but the discharge had 
jammed the breech-block, and it was useless. 

Stabbed and horribly mutilated, they fell at 
their post, Avhile the savage mob swept round 
to the stone stairs leading to the veranda. Tip 
the first two or three .steps they .sAve.pt, a dis- 
ordered crowd, firing their long guns indiscrim- 
imitely wherever the crush w'Oukl allow them 
I to moA'e an arm. Then the three white men 
appeared at the liead of the stairway standing 
in the shadow, while the black.s below were in 
the bright moonlight. They were not soldiers 
taught to shoot Avith a AA'ooden, mechanical 
movement, but sportsmen Avho knew their 
weapon, balance, and pull oflf ; and as tlie repeat- 
irig-rilles flashed and flashed, the lower steps 
became a shambles, .savage after savage fell, 
blocking the way for his folloAvers, until they 
turned tail and bolted for cover. Then the 
defenders dropped back against the AvaU and 
hurriedly refilled their magazines. In a few 
moments the attack began again, thi.s time tlie 
Brass men coming on in a tliinner body. Still, 
not one gained more than, a feAV .steps, tefore he 
fell back on the Avrithing heap below. It AAms 
too hot to last ; no one could stand against the 
fepeating-rille in such hands, and again the 
croAA^d broke and fled. 

This time a fcAAV only remained in front of 
the factory, firing as fast as they could reload 
their guns at the vei’anda, where they .‘^uppo.-^ed 
the garrison to lie. The rest went round to the 
rear of the building and underneath, and com- 
menced to shoot through the Wooden floors 
from beioAV and through the huM from 
side to side ; Avhile . othem, dragging up a good- 
sized cast-iron gun froin one! of the Avar canoes, 
fired large shot and handfuls of stones tlirongh 
floor and Avails, AA’hile the little garri,son lay 
down in the deepest shadow they could fmd. 
For a long time the fusihule continued steadily, 
Avhilu the Avhitc men, unable to i^qily, croucdied 
anxiously in thedr .shelter. Ilien it ceased, 
except a feAv dropping shots, and the cries and 
groans from the compound, mixed Avilli Avild 
howls of delight, told that the Brass men Avere 
killing their prisoners and looting the stores. 

Slowly the Lime pas.sed, nntil after the usual 
brief African daAvn the sun rose, and tlie. three 
Europeans looking round, saw the g]ia.stly 
heap at the foot of the stairwajq Avhere still 
some one moved an arm from time to time or 
moaned faintly ; all around them the wooden 
sides of the houses were torn and ri (filled Avith 
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shot. The worst was that, in the clear light, 
they could not stand at tlie stairhead, but 
haft to retreat into the i‘oom facing it, By- 
aiul-by the blacks again gathered in front of 
the house and moved towards the stains ; but 
after a few moments’ quick firing, touring which 
a number of them fell, they I'eti red, leaving the 
Europeans still unhurt, but with Iggs than a 
dozen cartridges left. It was then suggested 
that three should be put on one side, so that 
at the last they should not fall into the hands 
of their enemies alive. Here the FreiiLdiinan 
interposed, saying that in any case* they could 
onljf die, arui tliat it were better to fire every 
single shot, and no one knew what might 
happen at tlie very latest moment. 

So they stood with parched mouths and 
throats, and smoke-grimed faces, waiting the 
end, till the boom of a gun rang out, followed 
by the deep tone of a steam-whistle and the 
R.M.S. Bathurst slowl)/ steamed round the 
point close inshore. In a few moments the 
negroes were in full flight, xiway they went, 
dragging with them bales and boxes, wounded 
comrades and prisoners ; and ten minutes after 
the arrival of the steamer, , a fleet of large 
canoes in full flight were all that remained, 
and the plucky defence of the factory came: to 
an end. 

The poor prisoners, however, fared worse. 
They were carried away two days’ journey 
through the rivers and creeks, nailed to the 
bottom of the canoes through hands, feet, and 
arms ; and on reaching tlie town of Nimbi, 
were killed and eaten : the printer, in spite of 
his reliance on his friends there, suffering the 
same fate, after untold agony from heat and 
tliirst, lying for two days in the fierce glare of 
the African sun, with the rusty nails , eating 
into his, flesh.. 

The last scene of the tragedy was enacted 
when. Her lilaj’esty’s gunboats went up the 
river and burned the town. 


AN ELBIGTRIC SPARK.* 

■ CHAPTER SXX,III.--.TN THE LIOX’s MOUTH. 

‘No, Mr Wynyan, certainly not, —-By the way, 
you ' have assured me that yon were the late 
Mr Dalton’s trusted assistant, and helped him 
in tiiis invention.’ 

‘ 1 may claim, ^ir, to having been the inventor.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ said the gentleman ad- 
dressed, us he sat back in his chair in the well- 
fm-ni.‘ihed, sombre room in one of the Goveim- 
ment buililings; ‘we will Lake it that you are 
the inventor.’ 

‘May 1. aiik wlsom I am addressing 2’ said 
lVyiiya,n. 

' Of cours(i. I am the (jnder-.';ccr('t:irv, and 
the communications made to your firm have — 
(jf course, inspired In^ my chief — come from me, 
in who.se bunds the .settlement of this bnsine.ss 
has lieen y>!aeed. I liave endeavoured to show 
you, Mr 'Wynyan, tliat my department i.s inspired 
fjy no inimical feeding ; there is no de.sire for 
persoeutioii, hut we have a duty to perform.’ 

‘Naturally, sir.’ 

» Cujwriglifc r«ser%-ed in tlie Hintiid States of Aimirica. 
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: ‘After certain communications with your late 
principal, it was decided that it was the duty 
of the Government to take up the invention 
ofl’ered to them, and they did so in a frank 
.spirit, paying handsomely with the money for 
whose proper di.sbursement they are anstverable 
to the State. Of course, as soon as we find 
that we have been— there I must use a strong 
term — swindled, we are bound to act. You 
grant thatT 
‘Of course, sir.’ 

‘You grant, tlien/ said, the ITnder-secretary 
witli a .sniile, ‘ tliat we have been — swindled 1 ’ 
‘Certainly.’ 

‘And that it i.s our duty to proceed against 
the flrn .1 in .some form or other, for, when we 
enter into a matter like this, we become com- 
mercial, and must act accordingly. If your 
firm had bought an engine of another firm, and 
it did not prove to be what wvas represented 
when you parted with your money, I presume 
that you would commence an action against 
the people who had defrauded you?’ 

‘ Certainly, sir,’ said 'Wynyan firmly. ‘I do 
not join issue ivith you in the matter. I 
merely come here and place the question before 
you as it stands. It is a repetition, perhaps, of 
a great deal that I said to you at my last 
interview.’ 

‘Pray go, on, Mr Wynyan. We have no 
wi.sh to be unjust. You will find us amenable,’ 
‘Then, .sir, let me assure you that my late 
principal, Mr Dalton, was a man of the most 
.sterling hone.sty of character.’ 

‘So we Avere informed.’ 

‘Everything he proinfeed Avould have been 
done ; but either before or subsequent to his 
death, the idea of the invention was stolen, and 
sold to tliis foreign Government.’ ■ 

‘ By whom ? ’ 

Wynyan was silent. , 

‘GiA’'e me the names of the party or parties,’ 
‘I cannot, .sir. Of course I liaAm my sitspicion.®, 
but I cannot make the charge upon so weak a 
basis.’ 

‘Give me the name, and our legal advisers 
.shall settle whetliei' they will inve.stigate: the 
matter, and bring it home.’ 

‘No, sir,’ said lYyiiyan firmly. ‘I lean not 
expose a. man who may be innocent, to the 
trouble that this proceeding would entail.’ 

‘Very rvell, Mr Wynyan; then perhaps it 
would be better for our interview to . come to 
a close. « 

‘No, sir,’ said the engineer .sturdily; ‘hear me 
out, if you please. That invention was like 
i.lie oreatli of life to me for year.';, I worked at 
i it a.s liard ns man could work. Again and 
again I thought I had achieved success, but 
alway.s there Avas some little thing to necessitate 
a reconstruction.’ 

‘ I suppose so,’ said the Hnder-secretai’y, 
smiling. ‘ M.echani,sni is a troublesome thing — 
even ilie con.4rucLion of a cabinet. Wcdl, .Mr 
Wynyan 2 ’ 

‘ At la^^t, sir, I AA'a.s able to shoAv Mr Dalton 
that the final (Ii,fficulty had been surmounted.’ 

‘And Ave bought every riglit in tlie ingenious 
idea, and it ha.s proAmd worthies!?.’ 

‘Hoav, sir'?’ .said Wynyan Avanulyn 
‘ Hoav ? My goo<l air, it is no longer^ a secret. 
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The idea has been sold to a foreign Government, 
and we have no guarantee that the new buyers 
may not sell it to a dozen more powers. It 
was the fact of its being unique that made it 
worth our while to buy.’ 

‘It is still uniquej sir.’ 

‘Ah, you said something of this kind the 
last time you were here. Prove your words.’ 

‘ Ea-sily enougli, sir. Metaphorically, that 
invention turns upon one point or pin. If 
that pin is absent, the whole thing falls to 
pieces.’ 

‘ Carry out your metaphor, sir. What is that 
point or pin — money?’ 

‘No, sir: my mind. I tell you plainly and 
simply, that the purchase made by that foreign 
Government is absolutely worthless unless they 
purchase me as well.’ 

‘And our purcha.se would have been abso- 
lutely worthless unless we purchased you,’ said 
the Under-secretary, with a slight curl of the lip. 

‘Absolutely, sir.’ 

‘Ah, then now we understand each other, 
Mr Wynyan. I am glad you have spoken out. 
Continue, sir. What is your price?’ 

Wynyan leaped to his feet, and his face 
Hushed up. 

‘AVhat do you take me for, sir?’ he cried. 

‘ Pray be calm, Mr Wynyaii,’ said the Under- 
[ secretary quietly. ‘I take you for a business 
I man; that is all.’ 

‘A poor one, I am afraid, sir. \’’'ou mis- 
I undenstand me quite.’ 

! ‘Then what do you mean?’ 

! ‘ This, sir. I would give everything to carry 

‘ out Mr Dalton’s invention to perfection, so 
1 that his bargain might be all tliat he wi.shed.’ 

1 ‘But you ask some payment for this, sir?’ 

I ‘ Payment 1’ cried Wynyan scornfully. ‘Would 
it not be payment enough for me to be able 
tu prove that my detractors are obliged to 
humble themselves before me? To prove that 
I was slandered when I was accused of this 
base theft— to show that my dear old friend 
was an honourable gentleman— that I, wliom 
he trusted, was worthy of that trust. Sir, I 
beg, I implore of you to .stop all investigation, 
to let me go and finish the work, and prove to 
you that what I say— i.s correct.’ 

‘That you are one with some personal end 
to sei've, an enthusiast, or an honest man.’ 

‘ Put it in that way, if you like, sir,’ said 
Wynyan coldly ; ‘ will you trust me?’ 

‘ I ato only a public sejivant, Mr Wynyan, 
bound to report all this to my chief and a 
committee. 1 must tell you, too, that this is 
not a private matter : Governments cannot 
afXurd to have bowels of compassion.’ 

‘But it is for the public a national benefit.’ 

‘ Pei'liaps i But before we go further, Sir 
Wynyan, let me a.sk you a question. You have 
given me some rea.son.s why you wish to work 
out this business ; but to my mind they are 
insufticieut. You have some far stronger motive 
than 'thi.s moral revenge upon your enemies, 
whoever they may be. Come, sir, confess.’ 

Wynyan darted an indignant look at the 
speaker, as he once more rose, 

‘I have done all I can, sir,’ be said. ‘Once 
more I tell you that the sale is valueless, as 
time will prove. You wdll not trust me ? ’ 


‘Answer my question, Mr Wynyan. You 
have a stronger motive than any that I have 
heard V 

‘Yes,’ said Wynyan, ‘I have.’ 

The Under-secretary touched a bell to indi- 
cate that the interview was at an end, but 
Wynyan stood looking at him interrogatively. 

‘ I can ^say no more, Mr Wynyan,’ was the 
answer to his mute question. ‘Everything 
which ha.s pas.sed will be laid before my chief. 
As soon as possible you shall hear tlie result.’ 


OUR BUTTER SUPPLY. 

The boast of Australian shippers of butter, that 
in a few years they would not only capture 
a large portion of our trade in that indis- 
pensable commodity, but drive Denmark out 
of the field, has not been as yet fulfilled. 
But that the advent of our colonial cousins 
on the scene has effected a revolution in the 
trade cannot he disputed ; while the manu- 
facturers of substitutes have strong reason to 
regret the day when the perfection of re- 
frigerator accommodation on the steamer.? plying 
from the South Pacific rendered it possible 
for butter to be landed here from the An- 
tipodes practically as fresh as when it left 
the creameries on the other side. The table 
given below will show how the old world 
and the new compete for our custom in this 
re.spect, and it will be gathered therefrom that 
Australasia has more than doubled her export 
during the past three years. This has not 
been brought about without a certain amount 
of disaster to those concerned, and the season 
for colonial butter just closed will long be 
remembered by the trade as the worst on 
record. 

In the days before Victoria entered on the 
husiues.? of butter - shipping, it was the rule 
that the winter months afforded the best time 
of the year for the butter - shippers on the 
Continent and farmers at home to get good 
price.? for their dairy produce, as production 
was at its minimum^ and demand was in- 
variably at the heels of supply. But .steam 
and the cold chamber altered the whole aspect 
of affairs when the Victorian Government 
granted its bonus on butter shipped ; and as 
it is summer there when it is winter here, 

I prices jnpidly d)-oppecl on the market, until tli(3 
i winter became the cheapest jieriod. The work- 
ing classes — indeed, all sections of the popula- 
tion— -have benefited largely by the intense 
competition. Formerly it was impossible ever 
to get i')ure butter at a .shilling a pound. There 
was certainly sold at the price a certain article 
hearing a strong re.sembIaneo to the ])roduet of 
the churn, but stearine entered largely into its 
conipo.sition, and the frequent prosecutions fol- 
lowing on public analyses caused people to shun 
the low-priced article. 

To Australia Ave owe the appearance of pure 
butter at a shilling a pound, which the poor 
have been able to purchase all through the 
trying winter of 1894-9f) ; while during the 
spring and summer unprecedented pidces have 
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been reached from the saiac caus.e, butter being 
retailed everywhere at tenpeuce a pound, while 
iu soma poor districts it has been vended at 
eightpence — a Jlidland firm, more entei'prising 
than careful of its neighbouring traders’ necessity 
of rgetting a ‘ living profit,’ actually, at the worst 
period of depression in the v/holl-sale niarkt.'t, 
selling pure batter at sixpence a pound. d’liis 
has been rendered possible by the abnormally love 
currimcies rnlirig on the wliolesale market, where 
blitter lias sold as low as tbirty-live sliillings a 
hundredweight, very good Initter being often 
procurable between sixty and i-ighty shillings. 
Denmark, as we ha\’’e said, has nol- been driven 
from the iield--having, in fact, increased her 
output — but slie lias bad to bo content with 
much lower prices, and tliis season her butter 
lias sold for le.ss than ever before. Her enoi’- 
mons trade with us has been built up by upright 
trading and the scrupulous vigilance of the 
authorities, the laws against adulteration being 
very sev.ere, every package shipped at Copen- 
hagen being subjec.ted to rigid scrutiny to ascer- 
tain its pui'it}^ Tims Danish butter lias come 
to be a synonym with the trade and the public 
for a pure article, and the CommiUee which 
controls the quotations at Copenhagen lias been 
able to get a high price for the farmers of Den- 
mark, because there was no such guarantee cdse- 
where. Here comes the proof of the sound 
b'usiness principles animating colonial shippers 
from their first entering on the enterprise. 
Goveiiiment inspection has accompanied the 
bonus, and mercliants here have ascertained 
that Australian butter is as pure as the Danislr 
product. Thus the trade has been helped to 
magnify so considerably in such a short time. 

But it is one thing to make a trade, another" 
to kei'p up yu’ices. It was easy for Denmark to 
do so in the old days, with no competitora 
weirth speaking of ; but with so many rivals 
in the field it is now practicall.v impossible. 
France lias lost a large portion of oixr 
trade, mainly because of the sophi.stication 
which her reckless shippers have indulged in, 
and she is not likely to recover the ground 
lost. F>ut there are rivals to Denmark and 
Australia nearer home. The secret of the 
foreigners’ success on our markets is the: lack of 
uniformity wliich has always prevailed with 
dairy faianers in this country. Grocers know 
that, however ynu’c and intrinsically good butter 
from English dairies may be, it is not likely to 
be the same iu nqipearance and texture two 
weeks running ; and a.s this results in the house- 
wife raising a complaint that the butter is not of 
the same quality as previously supplied, grocers 
prefer, even iu country districts, to go to the 
merchant selling foreign butter, who will agree to 
give it tlieni tlie same in appearance week after 
week tlironghont the year. The solitary system 
of production in vogue in England is respon- 
sible for tliis, while the .syst.em yiractised iu 
Denmark and the colonics of working on a co- 
operative pdan. — all the faniiers iu a district 
bringing ilieir milk to a central factory or 
creanK'rv, and receiving tbeir share of tin* net 
results- is conducive to the production of butter 
of miifnrni quality. Lessons ti'iive! slowly in 
England, and the failure of a factory, ereete<i on 
the Danish model in Wale.? a little while back, 


to pay its projectors, is a proof of tlie ivn.'.rtnoss 
of larmei's where their own iidere.sts are con- 
cerned. 

But iu Ireland — whence one hears so much 
of distress, but seldom of success- — absolutely 
gigantic strides have been niade of late yciu-s, 
and with a soil and climate exceptionally fitted 
for the dairy industry, a trade has grown up 
of such proportions as to form no mean antag- 
onism to Denmark. Many factories .and cream- 
eries are. in existence in Ireland now', turning 
out tliou.*=an(!.s of pounds of siplcndid butter, 
anel Denmark ha.s been made to feel the touch 
of the competition, having been entirely sup- 
planted in .some districts. It has been the rule 
for Daui.sh buttei' to be at the top of the quota- 
tions, and when it was quoted at one hundred 
and forty-five shilling.? a hundredweight, ns it 
was only throe or four years ago, Ireland could 
not get within fifteen or twenty .shillings of 
the quotation. But now the quality of her 
butter is so far recogni.sed that it is always 
within a few shilling,? of its rival, while a .shore 
time ago the quotations were level for Danish 
and liLsh in Liverpool, Thi.s i.s a department 
of our trade which we can only lifipe will 
largely increase, to the benefit of the .si.'^ter 
kingdom, and it is certain that, now it ha.s 
gone forwai'il, it will not stop, tleruuiny and 
Holland and the loiited State.? have drou]>ed 
into the I'ear as factoj's in the situation, and 
France i,s following suit, though the decreases 
in shipment from these countries combined are 
fully made up for by increase of expoT'ts from 
the South Pacific ; while in other directions 
besides Denmark and Australasia, efforts are 
being made to get a ].)r)rtion of the immense 
trade, w'hich takes more than ten .millions ster- 
ling a year out of the country. 

in the day? when Denmark was not the 
power in the trade it is now, and when com- 
petition over twelve thousand miles of ocean 
was not dreamt of, Canada had a fair portion 
■ of the hutts'.r (rude then cxi.sting. But w'heu 
I the people there thought they could do jmst as 
I they liked, aird sent acroas stuff which was good 
enough when nothing else could lie got, it; was, 
of course, refuised. here as soon u.s we had so 
many source.? of .supply fo turn to where a 
good article could be obtained. Shippers 

in Iflontrcal have hlimled themsclve.? to the 
change that has come over the trade, and linve 
persisted in placing butter bought elieap in the 
.summer in cold .'*;f,orage, to await the advent of 
better prices, and have then .shiprped it whou 
the ])looni has disajipoared and all its connection 
with the pastures of the Dominion lurs been 
effaced. The natural result ha.s been that 
merchant® here have refused to buy it .®ave as ; 
a .sub.stitute for train-oil, and the trmle ha.s 
ilwimlled to ini.«erab]e proportions. Now — as 

it would seem, too lato--thcy have a-wakened 
to a. seii.^e of the big mistake tliey have been 
makingf, and shipment? are eomingf forward in 
c<iol chambers, whence they are tiunsforred from 
railway refrigerator cars. On all of the new 
sujiply a bonus of a cent a piound is puiid by 
ibe province of Quebec, the Glovernment being: 
re.spon.sible for the railway and steamship 
arrangements. Thi.s ha.s to he fresh-made 
creamerv butter, and the design is to re-e.®tablislx 
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adulterate. The introduction of margarine lias 
been a great boon to the poor when sold as 
sucli, but consumers al^va 3 ^s rather prefer the 
genuine article ; and the ei’ti of low prices which 
is now on us lias caused such a falling off in 
tlie demand for the substitute, that whereas 
in the first ‘'eight months of 1893 we imported 
832,976 ewt. of margarine from abroad, the 
amount entering this year to the end of August 
has only been 597,423 c\Yt. ; Holland, our chief 
source -of supply, having lost custom to the 
extent of 157,603 cwt in that period. In the 
table which ^ follows, the cliief sources of our 
butter supply are enumerated, but in ‘ otlier 
countries' lie concealed many centres near and 
remote wdience demand might at any moment 
draw increased supplies. 


Canada’s credit on our marhets. Should the 
return be in proportion to the outla}’-, other pro- 
vinces will no doubt follow the lead, and Gauada 
once again become prominent in our returns. 

'Whafcver profit the Dominion may I’eap from 
the venture, it is clear that consumers here 
must benefit by another accession to the ranks 
of those now catering for our tables. They 
may certainly look for a continuance of low 
prices, for to this result everything seems to 
point, especially as the Australian season opened 
ibis y(’ur much earlier than usual, the first 
arrival of the 1895-6 make having been some 
time ago sold on the market. One other thing, 
tocf, eoii'-mners have to congratulate themselves 
upon — the removal, through the cheapness of 
butter, of temptation on the part of vendors to 


COUNTBIES. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

ffi’aneo . ........... 

An.-trahisia 

Canada 

United States .. 
Other countries 


dear, dear fellow ! I have been hunting you 
for half a year.’ , 

I drew my hand from his giusp and faced 
him. 

‘This is not the gi’eeting you gave me the 
rigl)t to expect from you,’ I .said. 

‘Ah no !’ he answered. ‘But you are proved 
to be innocent. And how shall i speak to you 1 
How shall I ask your pardon 1’ 

‘As for that,’ I told him, ‘you may spare, 
yourself the trouble. My innocence never 
sliould have needed ymoof to a man who knew 
me as rvell as you did. I vow to Heaven that 
I would have taken the word of no man in 
the world _ against you in such, a case. There 
are men in the world who are not horn to 
such a ba.seness as I stood accused of, and, I 
am one of them.’ 

‘Alwayne!’ he said. ‘Alwayne! Listen to 
reason. The missing money has been found. 
And where do you think 'I In the safe, in the 
room in which yon .slept on that unhap[)y 
night !’ 

lie put this witli such an air of conviction, 
that, although I had half turned lo leave 
him, I paused and asked savagely, ‘ What of 
that B ■ ■ 

‘W^hat of that? It is as clear as day. "iAu 
had seen the .safe in the upper room. You had 
observed to the dear old .I’rofessor that tlie 
money w-as not secure there because tbe safe 
had no loc-k. You had noticed that the other 
safe in the room below closed with a sna]). 
You went to .sleep, dinamcd of dangei', got up 
ia yt)ur .sleep, took away the money for safety, 
locked it uj), and had forgotten all about it 
in the morning.’ 

‘Eubbish !’ I answered. ‘I never w’alkeJ in 
ray sleep in my life.’ 


S iTiontli.s, 1S93. 

S luoiitli.s, ISD^l. 

Smontlis, Isa'S. 

S months, 1S93. 

.3 months, 1S94. 

8 months, 189S. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

Value. 

Value. 

5’ahio. 

IS.5.099 

176,158 

203,785 

.£1,001,407 

£937,082 

£1,075,028 

640,779 

762,774 

791,037 

3, .568, 301 

4,027,374 

3,893,845 

132,14!) 

111,2.57 

92, .537 

056,102 

567,802 

401,612 

!)4,S3S 

104,556 

128,087 

489,423 

516,041 

618,377 

.319, .57.7 

267,442 

296,940 

1,806,48.5 

1,490,521 

1,. 580, 791 

101,095 

203,760 

245,940 

519,792 

999,696 

1,090,428 

13,232 

2,908 

8,353 

57,123 

11,624 

32,002 

19,793 

26,936 

19,371 

89,6.52 

11.3,477 

75,202 

77,216 

99,281 

129,318 

303,995 

489,931 

634,047 

1,592,776 

1,755,072 

1,915,968 

£8,582,282 

,£9,153,548 

£9,461,332 
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‘How do you know tluit';'' lie retorted. ‘You 
know only, at the most, that j’ou luive never 
been told so. Come, niy dear AUvnyrie, the 
facts are proven. Tliere i.s no qno.stiou of your 
intent. There is no doubt a.« to how the thing 
happened. And Miss Gordon, let me tell you, 
is more heartbroken since tlu; inonol’ was found 
and returned to her, than even when the ter- 
rible truth seemed first to have bul^u forced 
npori her. She saw yon, you remember.’ 

‘ Wliat she saw,’ I answered wearily, but 
with unshaken certainty what she saw, 1 
cannot tell, but me she did not see^’ 

‘But tlie Profe.ssor saw you too. Ifow should 
they both he inistakeu'? ’I'ou canaod a liglited 
candle, which you left upon the lloor of the 
landing outside the room. You were seen 
clearly.’ 

I stood half confounded, and the fiekhs, trees, 
and hedges seemed to sipiu about me. But for 
Biiprii’s hand I should have fallen, and for a 
second or two I felt precisely us I had done 
at the moment when we two last parted. My 
terror of a possible recurrence of what had 
happened then, served, I think, to distract my 
mind from the thought wliich opprc.s.sed it. 

‘You are better now,’ said Dupre. 

‘It was not I,’ I persisted. 

‘Well,’ .said Duprev ‘ 1 have proof positive, 
and I will convince you. But .f am going to 
the “ Green Dragon” hotel hero, and if you are 
well enough to walk, I will tell you .something 
hy the way.’ - 

' ‘ I am well enough,’ I answcu'ud brusquely. 

L Seven or eight years ago 1 luul been pro-sperous 
r and honoured. Now, what was I? A human 
h hack, blasted ill repute, .sliattered, ruined. I 
can forgive myself for my ili.sdaiu and bitterues.?. 

tWeii,’ he said, aecommoi luting his steps to 
mine, which were not so ciustio a.s they had 
been half an hour befoi’e, ‘I .slnill tell you 
I how tlie money came to he found.’ 

‘My good sir,’ I respuiuled, ‘i have not the 
siigli test interest in the matter.’ 

I ‘Ah, but you will have, by-and-by,’ ho .said, 

! ‘The old house ivas being pulled down, and a 
! contractor had bought the material. "When 
■ tlie safe was tmmed over, the cash-box within 
I it rattled, and the safe lieing unlocked, the 
money was found. The contractor was an 
1 honest fellow, and was wcdl paid for honesty, 
i you may be sure. But more tliau the moueV 
i was found.’ 

; Here, again, he spoke with so marked an 
I emphasis, that, though I would willingly have. 

.said good-bye to him and the whole ftuestion, 

! I felt constrained to .speak. 

‘Y’hat else was found ?' 

‘That proof positive I .^poke of,’ lie re-sponded, 
and I lap.sed info .silence. ‘‘You .shall see it 
for your-self,’ he went on, ‘when we come to 
the hoL(d. But in the ixieantime, I have .some- 
thing else to tell you. I am not here alone. 
I chose to walk acro.s.s the fndd.s, because I 
wanted to arrange in my own mind how I 
should tell you everything when we met. My 
cum])aiiions have been driven hy the main road 
to the hotc-1, and though Ihc-y have a mile 
farther to travel, they will be there before il.s. 
I am married, Alwayne, siniie we saw each 
other last, and my wife i.s with me.’ 


I .said nothing, and hud indeed nothing to 
say. I had been . indifl'erent to everyTliing for 
years, aiid the ]ierve.s of interest, once cinlled 
by such an experience as nhno, are slow to 
feel again. 

‘I have another companion on my jorirney, 
Alwayne, the saddest, gentlest, and most suffer- 
ing creature under the blue sky. You have 
suffered— suffered horribly, degradingly, unde- 
servedly. But, Alwayne, she has suffm-cd loo, 
Y'ou mast not look to find her what slu; w’u?.’ 

The nerves of feeling were wide awake upon 
a sudden. I felt my lieart beat, and the colour 
alter on my cheek. I made no pretence of 
not uuder.stuiuling him. 

‘You have done no charity to either of us 
in bringing Miss Gordon here,’ I said. ‘It 
was lier want of faith in me winch has made 
my life what it is. It is through her that an 
innocent man has walked the worhl in shame.’ 

‘She has suffered, Alwayne! She has .suf- 
fered !’ 

‘And I have suffered !’ 

‘But you have had the consolatiou of your 
own honour all along.’ 

‘A consolation, truly !’ I an.swered. And 
indeed it ha.s maddened me a thousand tinier, 
as it would madden any man who had my 
hi.stor 3 q to see that .stale and B»oli.-=h fallacy 
held up foi' comfort. Tlie man unja.stly hated 
and des]jised lias in his breast a wound that 
never rankled in a rogiie’.s. 

‘Y’ou will see her, Alwuyne?’ 

. ‘ No ! ’ I answered, the more vehemently 
that all my heart went out to her. 

‘Come,’ he said, linking Ids nnu in mine. 
‘You do not j’ot believe that you woi'e re.ally 
seen. Now, if I prove that to your own satis- 
faction — if 1 bwee you to hiilicve against your- 
self, that no hand but your own removed that 
cash-box, will you change your mind?’ 

‘Tliere is no evidence in the world whicli 
would make me credit it, lYluit i know, 1 
know.’ 

.. ‘Wait till I sliow yon my evidence,’ said 
Dupre. ‘If you arc convinced, will j’oii con- 
sent to meet her?’ 

‘If I am convinced,’ 1 answered, ‘yc-.'? !’ 

From that moment we walked on in silence, 
and I guided him to the old-fashioned hotel. 
He gave hiFi name there, and a nvaiter led him 
at once to a private .''itting-rooni. 'I'lierc he 
left me for a mere instant, returning with a 
desjJJrtch-box in hi.s hand. He set thi.s u^iou 
■ the table in the centre of the apiartment, and 
opened it deliberately, revealing a black pad 
and a white pad. 

‘Before Mi.ss Gordon went to rest on that 
memorable night,’ he .said, ‘.she wrote a letter to 
you~-a happy, girlish, letter. I have it here’ 
— tapjjing his breast — ‘and I will show it to yon 
in a moment. But first, wdll you lay tdie 
finger-tips of j’our right hand on tliis bluckened 
pad? So. .A gentle pres.sux'e. Now fransfer 
them to the white sheet. So. Now take thi.s 
monocle and examine that impression and com- 
pare it %vith this.’ 

He took a sheet of paper from his breast- 
pocket, and handed it to me. I read the won!.';, 
‘Always, always, always, your own Kathryn.’ 
and below the signature,' I saw the clearly 
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ikifineil marks of four finger-tips. In a light- 
ning flash, the memory' of these blackened 
sheets of paper the Professor had been using 
for the skeleton leaves came buck to me, and 
I .set the inarks made so long ago side by side 
with tluwe so newly made. They were iden- 
tical, a .sign- manual no hand could forge. Each 
finger had its own delicate spiral pattern, and 
no' other hand than mine in all the world 
could have left these two impre.ssious. 

‘That little note,’ said Dupre, tapping it as 
I iield it in a shaking hand, ‘ was laid away 
in the cash-ho.v until the morning. There 
was the something more which was found in 
the safe when it was opened. There was a 
.sheet of newly pi’epared carbon paper on the 
table in Miss Gordou’-s room. You were seen 
to lay your hand upon it for a moment, as if 
to .steady yourself.’ 

I Stic down, feigning to compare the mark.s 
still further, but I saw nothing. 

‘They are alike,’ T said at last, but Dupre 
had gone, without my notice. 

i heard the rustle of a woman’s dre.ss, and 
turned. Ivatliryu stood there — how altered—- 
how pale and troubled ! She held her hands 
appetdingly to me, and called me by my name. 

‘What can I say?’ she a.sked me. ‘I broke 
your heart to break ray own.’ 

The tears in her beautiful eyes bi’immed 
over, and I drew her to my heart. 


A G O S SIP ABO U T P I A N I S T S. 

; , ' By J, Outhbbbt Hadden. 

Of a couple of pianists; for we will talk only 
of great gods— of Rubinstein and of Biilow, 
both of whom have passed to their re.st 
within the last few years. AYe have many 
pianists in tliefse clays, but we have no pianist 
with a personality that stands out like that of 
the two virtuosi just named. Tiie inoderu 
scliool of teclinicpue has removed entirely the old 
difficulties of the keyboard, and tlie re.sult has 
been a shoal of playens who have captured the 
public with us much ease as a stage beauty 
rajdures the pit and the dress circle. It is true 
that other things besides talent have had to do 
with the making of some recent I'epntations, 
Tlio pianist has been described as a pet of 
society, a man with a Polish name, wlio wins 
Ids first succe.ss through Ids* pliotograph. But 
that is not the only way in which lie may win 
succes.s. He may win it, as Bamson won Ids 
strength, by cultivating a superabuiKlancc of 
head-covering ; for there i,s undoubtedly some- 
thing in the remark of a cynical American, that 
■ ‘ people are a darned sight more intere.sted in 
the colour of Paderewski’.s hair than they are in 
his tone culoiu'.’ He may win it, again, by a 
weird face ; by a trick of posing at Ids in.stni- 
mcnt and making-believe to play divinely when 
he is only playing like a school-girl. He may 
will it, further, as Liszt used to say, by getting 
himself well watered in tlie new.spaper.s ; by 
ingeuioitsly circulating a report of a deep-rooted 


mysterious grief ; by never openly taking any- 
thing more solid in the way of nourishment 
than seltzer and cigarettes. Above all, he may 
win it if he only have that indefinable ‘some- 
thing’ which has an inexplicable attraction for 
the weaker rex. All this is not to say that the 
pianist may make a reputation witliout talent ; 
but talenrt is too often at the bottom and 
humbug at the top. With Rubinstein and 
Biilow it ivas all talent and no humbug ; and 
we propose now to look for a little at these 
giants of th® keyboard, and to look at them in 
a phase of their careers which has been somewhat 
unaccountably neglected by those who write for 
the general reader. 

Standing together and alone in the highest 
rank of pianoforte virtuosi, no tw'o men could 
in outward aspect have been more unlike than 
Liszt and Rubinstein. This was especially 
noticeable when, as sometimes happened, the 
two were seen together. Tall, stately, dandified, 
in light kid glove.s, Liszt, with his cascade of 
white hair falling well over his shoulders, pre- 
.sented a curious contrast to the carelessly dressed 
Rubinstein with the lion-like head, set on broad, 
well-shaped shoulders, the tremendous brow, and 
the protruding cheek-bones. * Little nose and 
much hair,’ was Rubinstein’s own description of 
himself, and the description was literally correct. 
He had a strong Beethovenish cast of feature, 
which was often remarked ; and there is an 
authentic story of his being mistaken at an 
English provincial railway station for tlie late 
Charles Erudlangh, who was expected to arrive 
by the same train. This, by the way, was a 
curious incident. On becoming aware of the 
mistake that was being made, Rubinstein entered 
thoroughly into the fun of the .situation, and, 
being ail excellent Biblical scholar, he improved 
the occasion by addre,ssirig his ‘ admirer.s ’ in 
terms which left them in some confasion as to 
Mr BradlaugU’.s consistency. Rubinstein wore 
his jet-black liair like the mane of a lion. On 
one occasion he lauded at a friend’s house in 
Liverpool after having been for some time in 
Ireland, wliere he had allowed his locks to grow 
to inordinate length. He: wa.s persuaded to visit 
the hairdresser’, who, of course, asked him whether 
he: would have much taken off. On his replying 
in the negative, the oimrator ventured the 
remark : ‘ I would really advise you to liave a 
good lot taken off, uide.-i-s you wish to pass for 
a German fiddler !’ Rubinstein laughed heartily 
at the sally, and Charles Keene having lieard of 
it, the incident was pre.senUy immortali.sed in 
Punch, As a matter of fact, no musician was 
ever les.s of an exquisite than Eubin.stGim He 
had no afi’ectations, unle.ss it were that curious 
di.sarruy of the necktie seen in most of the 
}»liotographs. He wore black broadcloth with a 
nap on it of the kind that parsons used to wear 
fifty years ago ; and he would allow himself to 
become so shabby that railway guards often 
asked him to show his ticket before, permitting 
him to enter a fir.st-clas.s carriage. He alway.s 
wore a .soft felt hat, and the more battered and 
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disreputable it became, the fonder he seemed to 
grow of it. One can imagine the elegant Liszt 
being ashamed to be seen in his company — and 
indeed there is a doubtful story of the one having 
tied from the other in order to save his dignity. 

A long and a hitter struggle he had, this 
Anton Rubinstein, before he secured his fame 
and his fortune. He used to delight in showing 
his friends the portrait of an old man '!vho once 
bought all the tickets that v}er6 bought for one 
of his juvenile recitals. And lie had even a 
better story than this. At Nijni-Novgorod, when 
he was only thirteen, he gave a concert which 
attracted an audience of only one. Brilliantly 
the little fellow played for two hours, but not 
the slightest applause was forthcoming. Then 
he stopped and addressed his audience politely, 
asking if his playing did not deserve a little 
encouragement. The dilettante leaned forward 
to catch the words addressed to him, and the 
young pianist was stupefied to find that his only 
listener was as deaf as a post ! This singular 
person used to frequent the concerts to conceal 
his infirmity. 

Nor does this exhaust the tale of Rubinstein’s 
troubles. In Vienna, whither as a youth of 
seventeen he had gone to make his way in the 
world, he lived in a garret, and gave lessons for 
so little that he was often in the direst need of 
bread. He had brought with him a dozen letters 
of introduction to prominent people from the 
Russian ambassador and Ins wife in Berlin. 
He made his calls and left a number of his 
letters, then waited for replies and invitations. 
None came. After five or six letters had met 
this response of absolute silence, he resolved to 
find the reason, and so opened one of the 
mi.ssives. And this was what he read : ‘ Mv 
DiilAE OouNTBSS^ — To the position which we 
occupy is attaclied the tedious duty of patronising 
and recommending our various compatriots, in 
order to satisfy their oftentimes clamorous re- 
quests. We therefore recommend to you the 
bearer of this, one Rubinstein.’ The riddle was 
solved, and Rubinstein was still in want of 
bread. Liszt was in Vienna at tlie time. In 
Paris, some years before, he had heard the 
youthful prodigy give a recital, had kissed him, 
and proclaimed him ‘the heir of my playing.’ 
Now he invited him to diunei’. ‘ It was a most 
welcome invitation,’ said Rubinstein in after 
years, ‘ since the pangs of hunger had been 
gnawing me for several days. I cannot tell you,’ 
he added, f what I went ' through, but such is 
the fate of an artist : he must suffer to he 
anything.’ 

Ruhiustciu was in Berlin when the Revolution 
of 1848 broke out, and it became necessary for 
him to return to Moscow. lie had, of course, 
to cross the Russian frontier, and, not knowing ! 
tliat a puss was necessary, he did not provide | 
himself with one. He curried a huge truukful of , 
mu-sical numuscripts with him, but the frontier | 
police did not understand his hieroglyphics, and , 
conjiscated the papers as seditious matter ! , 
Expostulation and entreaty proved alike un - 1 
availing. The police declined to believe the snp - 1 
po.sed revolutioni.st, and although, by playing the j 
piano, he convinced them that he was a musician, 
they sent him to prison all the same. It wa.? 
found afterwards that the precious manuscripts j 
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had been sold to various greengrocers and 
buttermen ! 

Rubin-stein was a great traveller. There was 
scarcely a country on the face of the globe that 
he had not visited, and scarcely an important 
city that he had not played in. His single visit 
to America in 1872 was perhaps the most fruitful 
of incident. In Boston his very clothes were 
rent by enthusiastic admirers in search of 
souvenirs. Women rushed on the platform and 
embraced him, and the entire audience literally 
jmlled : ‘Come back again! come back again ]’ 
In New York he made a tremendous sensation. 
One evening somebody brought to him on the 
platform a silver wreath on a white sfilin 
cushion, but he only looked cynically at the 
gift, and gave his leonine head a meaning shake. 
He was, however, very ‘ cranky ’ on this American 
tour. To begin with, he did not like the people 
calling hi.s recitals ‘shows.’ ‘Just as if my 
concerts were menageries,’ he would say indig- 
nantly. Then he was disgusted with the linge 
poster portraits of himself which stared at him 
from every hoarding and from every shop 
window. It was not solely because they were 
bad portraits, but because he disliked being 
looked upon as a curiosity or a phenomenon. 
One consolation, however, came to him. In his 
travels out West he arrived at a place where 
Henry Ward Beecher was announced to lectui’e, 
and when he saw the preacher’s portraits he 
cheered up immensely : they were far worse 
than his own ! It was in New York that a 
recital almost failed because some one had dared 
to put side by side with one of his solos in the 
programme a couple of Strauss waltzes. That 
was enough. Rubinstein sat down calmly, and 
absolutely refused to play. The manager — it 
was just before the concert — implored, argued, 
entreated, threatened. It was of no avail. Only 
when a staff of ready assistants had with pen 
and ink scored out of the programme the 
offending items, only then did E-UDinsteiu consent 
to play. After the recital, he said gravely to 
the director; ‘I never regretted so much being 
a poor man. Had I had the money, I would 
have paid you the forty thousand dollars forfeit, 
and gone straight back to Europe.’ And all on 
account of poor Strauss! On this tour, Bubin- 
stein gave two hundred concerts at the I'ate of 
forty pounds per concert ; twenty years later, 
the terms he demanded W'ere a hundred and 
fifty pounds per concert. 

When in a good humour, Rubinstein wms the 
most genial fellow iftiaginable ; wheii in a bad 
humour, he was simply a fiend. He was dis- 
appointed at not being recognised as a composer, 
and his disappointment led to frequent fits of 
brooding melancholy. Then he would .sit smoking 
hi.s cigarette, and reply only in uiono.syllable.«, 
with his eyes half closed. He was in such a 
mood one night in the house of the late Mr T. L, 
Stillio, the Glasgow musical critic. Midnight had 
loiig pas-sed, and Rubinstein still remuiuetl in hi.s 
armchair smoking lii.s cigarette. At last Mi' 
Stillie ventured to ask : ‘ Uo you like Beethoven?’ 
Rubinstein took another whiff’, atui answered 
quietl 3 ’' ; ‘ Beethoven is good.’ After a silence 
of half an liour, the host asked : ‘ Do you like 
Wagner?’ Rubinstein, throwing his cigarette 
away, replied : ‘ Wagner is not good.’ Another 
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Iialf-li'mi- passed, and Stillie, Imving exhausted 
his sei-icis of questions, proposed to retire. ‘ Don’t 
go,’ said Rubinstein ; ‘1 like your conversation 
very much !’ And they remained together till 
three o’clock in the morning •without saying 
anything more than ‘Good-night’ when they 
parted. 

When he was in such a mood as this, it 
■went pretty hard with Ruhinstein’s pupils, 
especially if the student %yere stupid or stub- 
born. il's has been known to send a juiung 
fellow spinning on the floor wlieu be replaced 
hiin on the piano stool ; and his sarcasm on 
other occasions would make a man ill for days 
together. ‘Do you hear that note?’ he -would 
thunder, as he showed how the tone should be 
produced. ‘Tluit note is -worth your whole life 
— and more.’ But he could be kind and gentle 
too. On one occasion when he heard that an 
English lad,y, a perfect stranger to him, had 
not been able tbrougb ill-health to attend his 
recital, he -sv'ent to her bouse next morning and 
]flayed for her the whole progi*ainme. He -was 
a dicvoted admirer of the fair sex, and was 
never happier than when paying compliments 
to a pretty woman. When he was in London 
tlie Princess of Wales sent for him, and he met j 
her with the naive remark that he was de- , 
lighten! to see her looking so lovely. Mure 
than that, he proceeded to kiss her hand, and 
! when the Princess withdrew, saying Inustily it 
I ! v.'as not the ciustoiu in England, Rubinstein 

!j irplieii blandly, ‘With us, it is the law.’ Under 
1 1 the spell of his genius Imndreds of women 

threw themselves in his path, ‘It is quite I 
' strange,’ he would say, ‘but I love them, all,' 
1 even lendeidy, tliough they do not believe it.* 

'' It was ab.solnte, torture to him to know’ that 

I a woman wim had once loved him could for- 

' sake him for another, and this ‘not because 1 
' care for the woman, but because I am an egotist.’ 

, Of the nnmtid powens of the sex, he bad no 
exalted opinion. Women, he said, go a certain 
' leiigih, diifined and definable, and beyond this 
' they never get; hut, he added, ‘they are ador- 
j aide, ami if deprived of their societ}’-, I would 
■ hang myself.’ 

’ As to Ruhinstein’s playing, what shall be 
I .saiil? Hi.s virluosity w'as unique to siicb an 
i exh'iil, tluit tliere -was truth even in the remark 
I of the humorist fliat Rubinstciu’.s -ivrong notes 
i were better than the right notes of others. 

Tin re were no difliculiies for his fingers: he 
1 even invented diliicnltics hitherto unheard of, 
j for the mere pleasure o? conquering them. 

I And hi.s kinds of ‘ touch’ were so varied ! He 
occasionally .showed such sti’ength of finger that 
i people would locdc under llie piano to see 
1 whether he had not smashed through the key- 
; hoard. It was as if he thrashed the piano a.s 
I an hereditary foe with -whom he had to settle 
i an account of long .standing. Many an in.stru- 
i inent broke down under the trial. Yet Rubin- 
stein could play as delicateh'- and us sweetly a.s 
I .Chojiin bimself, and if be vvere accompanying 
! a vocalist, it was sometimes difficult to tell 
! whether the piano or the vocalist was doing 
j the singing. Thi.s combination of ‘touches’ wa.s 
! the more remarkable considering the physical 
1 aspect of hi,s fingers, which -were short, thick, 
j and blunt, alfordRig no promise of pliancy or of 
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feathery lightness, but rather the reverse. But 
Rubinstein himself could give the explanation, 
and if he did give it, it was in the woixls of 
the Greek saying: ‘The gods sell to ns all 
good things for labour’ 

Twenty years have elap.sed since Hans von 
Btilow first'? appeared in this country, and the 
younger generation cannot, of course, remember 
the extriEirdluary impression he created among 
a public acemstomed solely to a school of play- 
ing remarkable -for entire absence of original 
thought and variety of expression. But the 
number of eminent piani.sts who crowded on 
Btilow’s heels le.«sened greatly the excitement 
produced by his earlier appearances, and in 
later year’s he came to he known better for his 
eccentricities than for hi.s achievements as an 
artist. When a pianist told his admirers that 
he preferred beefsteaks to bouquets, it -was 
more likely that they should remember the 
saying tlian the particular way in which he 
rendered a Beethoven sonata. The Biilow 
anecdote has in truth become a trifle doubtful 
in these days, for all the floating musical wit 
of the time is being fathered upon the eminent 
pianist. Still, tliere is a sufficient body of 
auLbentic story to serve the wants of the mo,st 
voracious raco-atevr. Tliere wa.s indeed .‘^olilom 
a concert or a recital of .Biiluw’.s from which 
one might not carry away some nmusing remi- 
niscence. Jn Berlin he was oni’e comlucting 
one of Beethoveii’.s concertos. In the pan.se 
hefoiv the l)ead Iirnrc.1), wliicli covi.stitutes the 
second movement, Bulow, in deference to the 
funeral music, was seen rapidly to take off his 
ordinary white gloves and substitute a. pair of 
faultless black kids, which disappeared again as 
soon as the Dead March was played. He : had 
a fondness for this kind of display. In Berlin, 
while he was engaged as conductor at one of 
the opera-houses, the management decided to 
produce an operetta which . he regarded as 
woi'tlile.s.s, and therefore declined to conduct. 
While the work -was being performed, Bulow 
sat in one of the boxe.s close to the orchestra, 
attired in a niouming hat with long black 
streamers, a lemon and white handkerchief in 
hi-s liand, according to the German custom a,t 
funerals. The whimsicality was prcsenlly ex- 
plained when Billow confided to one of his 
friends that the operetta was being Imried, and 
that Herr von Biilow now attended at the 

obsequies ! 

Wiiile condiicling, he was perfe-ctly free and 
easy, and he would think nothing of stopping 
to address the audience, or to adnioiii.Ri a 

lady wlio persisted in waving her fun out of 
time with the music. Not long before bis 

death he -was conducting a concert in Berlin, 
when he took it into his head to make a speech 
about Bismarck, at the close of whicli he called 
upon ilie audience and the band fur a ‘Hocli.’ 
The audience obliged him witli a cheer; but 
tlie band did not .see tlie fun of tlie tiling, and 
remained stoically silent. Tliis was too much 
for Biilow, who stepped in fi'ont of tin; aiulienco, 
deliberately took a handkereliief from his pocket, 
wi}KHl the du.?t from hi."; shoe.s, and walked 

maje.stically oil the platform. 

Biilow was magnetically attracted by satirical 
souls. When he asked a Vienna friend, ‘ How 
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do you like the pianist B — • — V and received with a cigarette. Both he and Buhinstein wore 
the reply, ‘ He possesses a technique which over- tremendoua smokers, but Rubinstein beat him 
comes everything easy with the ntinost diffi- hollow %vith something like seventy-five cigar- 
culty/ he exclaimed with peals of laughter, ettes a day. 

‘That’s the sort of talk I like.’ And that was " . 

the sort of talk he indulged in himself. Mid- 
way in the seventies, when he c()ndncted in THE VICAR OF V'llOCKSLEV 
Olasgow', the local musicians and friends of the By John Staffokh. 

art gave him a grand banquet. To\’?*iards. the 

end of tlie evening, when everybody was in lives at Yrockslcy, though the cross 

high spirits, Billow rose, and in the coolest in the churchyard says he died on a day years 
possible maimer administered the following ago, and the villagers, who recall that day 
damper: ‘Gentlemen, I have the greatest ad- with head-shaking, say so too. Ihit a life 
miration for your concerts and all your mu,sical cannot be accounted dead which reverberates 
conductors. 1 only regret to say that they on in other lives a.s the. old vicar’s doe.s ; ami 
re,semble too much the omnibins conductors, the people of WrocLHey, looking into their 
You ask why? Because they are always behind hearts and seeing the gentle, white-haired pres- 
— omnibus conductors behind on the vehicle, ence there, feel that in hi.s own ivay lie lingers 
mu.sical conductors behind in time.’ Nor did yet among them, and they are willing' enough 
he s’)are even hi.s friemly when In; was in the to liave it so, rememljering what he wai;. .It 
Karcastic mood, (.hi a eerlaiu occasion he was is one of those afterglows which large nature.^ 
comlucLing a concert in Hamburg, and one of often leave, by which those who knew them in 
the piece, s to be performed was Rubinstein’s their mortal .shining may still find some light 
Ck'drt/t tSymphony. What did he do? lie snifi'ed to live by. Vet it was liai'dly of the vicar’s 
at the score, turned it ujiside down on the seeking, any more tluui the love was which 
desk, and then throwing it aside, said, ‘To made such aching, one. autumn day, under 
conducl, nm.-ic like this, one mnat have long bodice and vest at Wrock.sley ; and if imleecl 
hair ; [ have not got it.’ This story, by the he craved anylhiitg at the last, more than 
way, wa.s tohl to Rubinstein shortly after, and other guerdon, it was the rest which God liad 
lie at once wrote to Billow. ‘I wrote him,’ he brought him — that, and no more, 
say.y, ‘tliat his opinions were never the .same So .said old Peter, the sexton, whose daiighU-r, 
two day.« running, and inasmuch a.s that which Huumili, had been the vicar’s hou.sekeeper ; 
he abused to-day he praised to-morrow, there and in bis v.ailnut visage wa.s the look of a 
w.'is .still hope for my pour nunsic. Also, if lie man who Icnew all he was saying. OLhor.s, 
had taken the trouble to measure my hair, I seeing it, and not sharing the thing.s which bis 
regretted not having had leisure to measure his memory held, onlj" shook their he:ul.‘;, thinking 
ears.’ of the opinion he had tliat there were none so 

Agreeable and jiolito as a rule, Billow liad hap[>y as those who I'e.sted so, and that there 
one ratheiv disconeer peculiarity, when he were no sleep!ng-place.s like those he dug with 
met any one to Avhom for any rea.son lie felt his own spade. I’or it was Pcter’.s lioa.st that 
a repugnance. He never noucicd the individual, he had heddci! down the people of Wroclo-lcy 
but got away as quickly as he could. At and covered them up comfortablj for half a 
(.'openhagen a ’cellist was introduced to him century or more, ami tiiat never a one of them 
with a p.),ssiljle view to an engagement. The had known ache or pain, or even the edge of 

P'oor man was not only })o;ise.s.sed of great a sorrow, UHles.s it wa.s Betty Ciriggh*, who had 

artistic talent, but also of an enormous nose, left a stocking behind her, and wins seen ."-ome- 
Biihm' stareil at him for a moment, and then times by learsunie folk in her roolUi.-is cotbigig 
rushed inwpp with the remark : ‘Xo, no ! this seeking it. But Peter’s heart often pnlloil 
nose i.s impo.s.sil>le.’ Tenor singers as a body against bis pibilosopby, which wa.s a por.sonal 
he did not like, urobaldy because of their growth, liorii of much grave-digging: and when 
alTeciatiuus, ;iud it was this antipathy tliat led liis thoughts gee busy with oilier days, anil he 
to his wittici.siu that the tenor is not a man, remembers the figure in them, hi.« rheumy 

but a disease. He wa.s ext.remely'' fond of eyes take a softer look, and his regrets give 

animals, and when resident in Berlin he very a sigh to the breeze, fur the vicar’s sake, lie 
often .sjient hi.s afternoons at tlie Zoological he never so still u?ider tlie eedar-lree. And if 
Gardens. He wa.?. a great cii'cns-goer, but us Peter pauses in such moments by an old green 
likely as not he would gu to sleep in the wdeket to gaze down a leafy vista, as if to a 
middle of the performama,!. Indeed, like Xa- Past it led to, it is perlia’is because he can 
poleon, ho could sleep almo.st anywhere and at I’ecall better tiiere the few happeuing.s which 
any time. The Director of the Ojiera at Rotter- make up our story — if so it may be cidlecl, 
dam once invited Iiim to a performance of which is little more than a remiuiscenc.e, 
Nessler’.s Hat -catcher of JIariiclin. At the close, scarce worth tlie reading, some might .‘^ay— -of 
when the .mu.'^iciau naturally looked for a an olascure country parson, who lived alone 
comjdiment, Billow Avent on the stage, and Avith with a dead hope, and found it the lje.st of 
a graciou.s boAv said, ‘Dear J.)ireeto3‘, 1 oAve you company, so long as it was ‘a sweet sorrow’ 
a most delightful evening : it is a long time merely, and not a bunien more than a heart 
since I hadl so fine a na]i.’ Ibj was a great could carry. 

ladies’ man, and Avould do anything in reason It was an almost forgotten circura.stunco at 
to please the sex. In society he Avas extremely Wrock.sley, that years ago, not long after his 
agreeable, lull he could not sit out long dinners, induction to the living, the vicar and IMiss 
and Avould get up in the middle and retire HaAvksIcy, of the manor-house, had been much 
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togetUei’ in parochial work; especially during 
tile dark, epidemic time, which had kept Peter 
so busy, and which, towards its close, almost 
proved fatal to Miss Hawksley herself. But it 
was towards her recovery, before health had 
done all its duty, and when the arm of another 
was still good to lean on, that she and tlie 
vicar would be seen oftene.st in company, either 
in the manor-house garden, or in the long 
lime avenue which led from it to the wicket 
by the church. If the trees tlierein could be 
made to talk, like those which Dante .saw, 
they might repeat what they iieard and saw 
then of word or glance or subtle play of feature. 
But because of his mature years, and his 
miifonii kindness to all in his Hock, the vicar’s 
name was never seriously linked with that of 
the young girl ; and if the parish had any .sus- 
picion at air of a more than pa.storly interest 
in heiy they were quite allayed some time 
later, when at St George’s, Hanover Square, Joan 
Hawksley was made one with that dashing 
young officer, the Hon. Mr Delmar. Bor, 
whatever the effort cost him, it was the 
vicar who smilingly ordered the ringers to 
their bells ; who with beaming face umpired 
the sports on the village green ; and who 
laughingly helped old Peter home, when over- 
much toa.sting had unsettled his outlook. And 
when, after the honeymoon, the young people 
came to Wrockaley for a farewell day or two, 
before sailing for India, it \va.s the vicar who 
gave them a welcome beside which Mr Hawks- 
ley’s was tepid, not to say sullen. 

That it sl^ould be so, made some wonderment 
for gossip to play with ; for the old yeoman 
had gone up for the wedding in the blithest 
of humours, leaving money for the sports, and 
a dinner at the ‘Crown,’ with a barrel or two 
of beer thrown in to give it a Bacchic flow. 
And now he who had seemed as jovial then as 
any Bilenus, was walking up and down his 
aci'e.s, a moody, haggard man. But the busy 
longues soon had the truth to wag with. Mr 
Hawksley was found one morning a few weeks 
later lying still in his room, with a pistol in 
hi.s hand, and wide-open ayes wliich never 
winked. It wais liis way of e.scupiug from the 
two men in possession. In no long time after- 
ward.s the manor-hoJi.se and all in and about 
it were brought to the hammer. Instead of a 
rich man, the heautifnl Mass Hawksley had 
wedd,ed a penniless younger sou. Perhaps only 
the vicar knew that .she had not even married 
for love, hut only for her father’s stdee, to 
avert this ruin. 

A .shadow grew to his face, and he became 
for a time fonder of hi.s retirement than had 
been his wont. He walked a deal in his 
garden, as if, like Plato, he could think better 
there ; and .sometime,?, after sundown, he would 
cross over from the vicarage and ])as3 through 
the green wicket to the avenue bejmnd. He 
Would re-appear in an hour or so, hut with 
paler face, as he paused to look up at the stars, 
as if rvoudering at their happy twinkling with 
that churchyard beneath tlieni and .such rnth 
as his. It was at some such niotncait, perliap.?, 
that into his darkness certain fireflies of thought 
came dancing, like runaway stai's themselves, 
to show him a path through the slough. 


‘Wrock.sley was already recovering itself. The 
Saturday night hilarity at the ‘Crown’ had 
become less of a .sputter ; timorous people had 
ceased to avoid the manor-house ; Peter had 
resumed his humming as he made his beds, or 
mowed neatness to the grassy places ; and now, 
as the harve.st was gathered in, and all saw 
how rich and good it was, cheerfulnea.s ruled 
the days,* and .soon the cheeriest of all was the 
vicar. 

From that time, as if impelled by some 
inward need for a life of wider relation, he 
became cetiselessly active in the parish ; but 
always with such tact and delicacy, such tender- 
ness and affection for those both in and out 
of his flock — for there were some few dissenters 
at M’'rocksley — that the people’s regard for him 
became a sort of communal possession, a joint 
warming of hearts, felt rather than understood, 
as they felt the sunbeams without recking of 
heat-waves. It was not all done at once, nor 
did Wrocksley ever become, in the years that 
followed, an ideal village, \vhere no sinning 
was, or naughtiness of nature. The vicar knew 
his parish, knew it to be a very human little 
place, ju.st as he was human, and no better to 
hi-s own judging than any man of them all, 
who did his duty, and kept as good as he 
might, being a sou of Adam and no angel. 

Yet withal the vicar lived a very lonely life 
—-as lonely as any shepherd on the hillsides, 
who.se flock is his only care, and who is glad 
to pipe for company, when all was safe, and 
no lambs were in the pits, or poor ewes in 
the waters of affliction. The vicar’s pipes were 
the organ-pipes, and young Caleb, the sou of 
Peter, earned odd pennies by blowing breath 
to them, while the playePs long fingei's moved 
lovingly about the worn yellow keys, Ailing 
the church with a faint atmosphere of music, 
which the roosting rooks could barely hear as 
i they swayed overhead in the uiglit wind. 

1 On one .such evening, when the sun wa.s 
behind the hills, and the mists were gray by 
I the river, Peter .stood at the botloiu of hi.-j 
I garden, smoking his pipe, and looking across 
1 }ii.s dormitory with eyes which had pa.st tlay.s 
; in them. The church door was ajar, and slow- 
j moving molodie.s fluoled over to tlie lifitciier, 
! gliding from one key to another in a majo)> 
I and minor chain, as if the vicar were todling 
1 musical head.s. Peter knew those airs, and 
whose name it wuis on the front of the tattered 
book the player had before liiin ; but it was 
only rarely he heard them, and now, as he 
pulled at his shag, old faces shaped in the 
I wreaths of it, and he was living again in times 
I past, with a geni.le puffing at the .sight of them. 

I Then, all at once, he saw his own churdi- 
I yard again, and it was not an idle gaze. A 
I dark figure had just glided in from the lieh- 
I gate, and was crouching now over by the palm 
' cro!3.s, and Peter was watching her steadily, 

I his heart working faster than usual. Slie 
' remained quite .still ; but he could hear some- 
J thing athwart the melodying which made him 
I put his pipe away and look as if he hud never 
i heard .such a .sound a thousand time.s before, 
j He went slower up to her, but she did not 
j hear him, thougli she had ceased weeping and 
i was listening to the o,rgan, her black veil raised, 
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so tliul, her face was (.liinly vit,ible. A wliile, vicar tells yer it’s a line clay, or the like o’ 
wasted pjotiie was all that he couhl see, hut that, say, “Yes, it is,” an’ let him go his way. 
Peter knew it well. sShe lookeel up lialf dazedly D’ye hear, Hannah? D’ye hear?’ 
at the sound of her name ; then faintly smiling, Hannah hears, hut with eyes hah frightened, 
.she caught hi.s hand and ke})t it while .she ro.se and goes hack with her jug, fuller of <|ue.iti(jns 
to her feet and made a motion to the church I than ever. 

door. Peter, feeling the hint of H, LmI he!' j So the chiy wears on ; the sun nears the 

thence, and they entcu'ed and stood a moment ' hills, and sets them all ablaze ; then the lire 

looking np at the gray head of the vitiar, who, dies .sullen, and grnyness conie.s and (hii'kne.s.s, 
(h-ep in an Al'c J'enun, ])hiyed on in lii.s little followed soon by a new dawn eastward.^, where 
island of light, uncon.sdon.s of everything, the moon mounts in the sihnuie to look again 
Peter felt his ai'in clutehcd tigh.te.r, and a pull at Wrocksley. It is so still that the, vicar's pen 
back inlt) the shadow of tlui doorway, where ; creak.s like a torlui’cd thing as it ti'avels along, 

the trembling woman fell on the old fellow’s j leaving brave woi-ds behind it. It i.s harvest 

shoulder to weep anew. Dnt .startiisg up sud- ! time, and the vicar likes the subject, His hiinp 
cleiily, site almost dmgge.d liim away, away to j yellows as the white light comes stronger from 
the gate, into the huie, and on to his cottage, | the garden ; but ptinsuing hi.s v/ay he comes to 
into which he had to assist her, .‘^o weak was an end at lii-st, and i.s looking thr(.)Ugh the 
she gi'(nvn and helpless, } sermon, addisig neatei’ touches and rounding 

The old organ, a.s if in a reverie of half- , <loubtful periods, when he glances up with a 

forgotten day.s, when it iloated to tlie tt)uch of [ start. A shadow has cros.sed the papers, it is 

maiden fiiiger.s, discoursed a swceti!e.ss wliich it | Peter at the open window, hat in hand, 

seldom gave to tlie coarser prompting.s of man. j ‘Sir, I’ 

The .saintly figui’es in the wiiulows seemed to j ‘Come in, man,’ says the vicar heartily, 

awake and to li.sten in quaint attitiules ; tlie ' ‘You quite startled me. — Is Ilaimali asleep 

Virgin gazed more tenderly on lier cliild ; the j .again V 

centurion’s visage softened as he looked on the ' ‘Not a.s I know of, sir. I came in throiigh 
kneeling woman ; a heniguer peace was in the ■ the si<le gate, an’ — an’ seeing yer in here, I 
face of the dead Christ. It was but tlie moon, i made bold’ 

.s]o\v-ri.sing and shining softly through the | ‘It is no intrusion, Peter. I liave jmst 

inany-hned figures ; and pre,sently the phiyei-, finished my writing, and am glad to see you. 
seeing hi.'^ .shatlnw grow to the mu.sie-pagc, lifted i — Anything wrong?’ 

his Inuids from the key.s, and the oigan, iie.'iving ’ Peter turns his hat round iiei'Vou.sly, looks at 
a. sigh from its leathern lungs, wont back ti> the vicar, then out intcj the garden, 
its sleep. ‘It’s a case o’ sickness, .sir -a lady as maybe 

The vicar descended from the loft with the yo’li remeniher. ITer’.s at my cottage now — 
look of a ]iuin who had been dreaming a Major Delmar’.s wi<low, .■^ir.’ 
dream, and was still holding on by the fringe Peter .shullles a foot, stai'hig harder than 

of it, Dnt seeing the boy-face be^ide hisn, ho ever at the moonlight. 

smiled, and felt in hi.s pocket for the oN-pecU'd ‘,ner’.s bin ailiiig .some time, it .ocenis— -ever 
coin, talkiiig. the while, of the, hid’.s pet jack- .since .she lo.«t her son. He, were washed over- 

daw, and of another one of lllieims, wlrieh ho bo.ard in a .storm they had, an’ her’.s never 

tells of as they walk together to the lichgate. got over the shock it give, lie.r. She i'anie back 

A lew ]i(.iur.s more, and Vfrocksley i.s asleep here o’ Thursday, an’ 1 .saw her, an’ she aitkc'l 
itnder tlie moon, seeming in the yellow .sheen me to let her I'cst awhile. But .slui got worse, 
oiily a sh.idow-village, shaped thei’e from the an’ I sent for Dr Turrell o’ Dilchester. He’s 

mists which rest about it. But soon the thvwn . just bin again — maybe yo’ liiiard tlie gig, sir 

come.'j, ami its cockcj’'Ow.s ring out, find it roni=e.s I — an’ he’s given her a draught. ITei‘''.s a'^leep 
grumblingly, yawning, and eye-rubbing into ' now, but that tveak, .sir, ber poor breath would 
fuller Wiikel'uliiess. Tlieii it goe.=j luvtb into the I scarce move a caudle lianie. Her ariskod me 
dewy laues and fields, while the sun mounts j not to tell yer, but slio ’s harilly bin sensible 
Irjgber, drinking uji the mi.st :uid drying the j .since, an’ I think it right yon ishunld know, 
tcar.s of (opening fiower-eye.s, till all i.* warm ' sir, as an olil--au old pai islnonor is back 
and lovable and fair to .^^ee, for it is autmnn again among us.’ 

time., ami lush with growth in garden and { Still Peter looks* away, torturing Irhs hat. 
field. Therefoi'ft every one is easy-humoiiied and He can only hear laboured breathing, then a 
clieerfid in greeting gcmn'idly ; and it seems voice which he }iu.s never heard before, 
ill-fitting that Peter .should be .so grnlT in his ‘1 will go with you to her.’ 

rejoinder.^ and heavy of aspect, as he make.s his But the vicar trembles into the chair again ; 

way to the vicar’.s orchard, .scythe in liand. ami Peter has to pour out a little whie from 

But so he i.s all day. He cid-s his way between a decanter and offer it to him. 
the trees, pausing here ami there to whet hi.s ‘Thank you, Peter. A touch of i'ninlne.s.s. 

curved blade, with sometimes an anxious look This heat is so ti'ving. I am better now. 
across to hi.s cottage, and then at the vicarage Give me your arm. Ah, now we are right, 
near him, as thought leaped fi'cmi one to the Not so young as I ^yas, Peter. —Mrs Dehiuir, 
other. And when, by-and-by, Hannah bi-ings yon say? Ajid she is back at Wrocksley? 
him a jug of cidei’, and liugens plying (luestitjus, — This way, Peter : 1111.*= way.’ 
he tui'u.s on her alnifist angidly. They go out by the hall, where the vicar 

‘Never yo’ mind, la,“s, wlio her be ; nor why I'eaehes for his wideawake, telling Hannah to 
her came in the manner her did, an’ with such go to bed if she like.'i, but to leave tlie side 
sickness on her. Keep y'or teeth tight ; an’ if ( door on the latch. He is stronger now, and 
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di.<peui=0s with Peter’s assistance as he walks 
to the cottage. 

Hour after hour the vicar watcheJ, on his 
knees most of the time, but always with his 
eyes to the face on the pillow, which is so 
white among the dark masses of hair, ami as 
still almost as a dead face. Prue, Peter’s 
ehlest daughter, dozed fitfully the while in an 
adjoining room, with little' starts now and 
again, and a sleepy lifting of eyelids, lest she 
siiould go off altogether, and so lose hold of 
duty. But Pi’ue grew heavier, for it had been 
ironing day, and the sun had been hot as well 
as the fire, and she had much enjoyed her 
supper ; so that, by-and-by, her head forgot 
its nodding, and Prue was soundly sleeping. 

Her sense of hearing was the first to awake 
— or seemed to be ; for she is not sure now 
whether the low voices speaking were mere 
dream-things only, or actual sounds which 
reached her. But what the few detached words 
were she would never say; and when Peter 
first questioned her, and saw the purport of 
her look, he stooped and kissed her — a rare 
thing for him to do—and said, ‘Right, lass! 
don’t loll even me.’ But while the words were 
still fresh in her brain, and she was standiug 
with a Hush half of shame at having yielded 
so to the. conifurt of the elbow-chair, she 
seemed struck by the silence about her, and 
woudoriug at it, made her way softly to tlie 
other room, fehe beheld the risen sun shining 
full on the face uf the patient. It was quite 
still, and the lialf-shut eyes were glazing under 
their lashes. One arm was stretched out, show- 
ing some of its wliite rouudness, and the hand 
was in those of tlie vicar’.*!, as he knelt witli 
his forehead against it, silent and without 
motion. Prue wa.s turning to go, feeling that 
was nob a sight for her, when he looked up 
and .Si-iw her. He rose to his feet straightway, 
a-jipearing culm, and his voice was as usual as 
lie cro.ssed the limp hands, remarking that the 
end hud come a few minutes ago, and that she 
might now shut out the sun. There was no 
dejection in his face ; only a strange liglit in 
Ills eyes, as when .sorrow and gladness burn 
together and are one. 

That ligiit was shining .still, when three days 
lator he conducted the body to the grave, and 
stood there in the sunbeams reading the oliice 
of the dead ; and Peter, seeing it, as he stood, 
spade in hand, apart from the people, looked 
down to his clayey boots but failing to see 
them, cleared his throat and cuffed Caleb’s oar 
for standing there with his hands in his pockets. 

But the vicar wa.s never the same after that ; 
indeed he weakened so that he was ordered a 
long rest ; and for a time Wrocksley was in 
ch.arge of a ham tenetis. In the '^follmving 
January the vicar returned, apparently strong 
again, and for some months appeared to be 
quite his old self. Towards September, how- 
ever, he fell away again. His nights became 
increasingly re.stless, and Hannah’s cookery of 
lessoning account, which seemed to hnrt her. 
She ran over to her home one evening to tidk 
disbressedly of it with her father. But Peter 
said nothing— only turned to Prue, and asked 
the date of the new.spaper beside her. She 


told him, and lie smoked on as before ; till 
Prue said suddenly: ‘Why, this is the day 
Mrs Delmar died, father !’ 

‘ So it is, wench,’ said Peter ; ‘ an’ I put her 
to rest a year ago come Tuesday.’ 

There was more talk between Hannah and 
Prue; thei^ good-nights, and : a mounting of 
lights to nqiper windows, which presently 
darkened’"again. 

Before long there is only one light shining 
in Wrocksley, and that is from the vicar’s 
bedroom. The moon, creeping higher, can see 
it beaming^ steadily hour after hour, ' like a 
great yellow eye glaring on to the churcliyard. 
It is a.s if it saw .something there, and cannot 
look away. Tlie moon hides her face, and a 
low moaning comes from the trees. The eye 
glares fiercer in the new darkness, till the 
cloud has .sailed on and the moon peers out 
again. The dawn comes, and the .sun, and long 
.shafts of light .shine from between the trees on 
grinning gargoyle and mullioned window — 
shifting sun-patches fretted with leaves. But 
one beam .shines full on the figure that lies 
there in sight of the vicarage window, and the 
dewdrops glint in the gray hair like gems 
that have fallen on it. With his face to the 
ground, and his hands tightly clenching the 
gras.?, the vicar lies on, caring nothing for the 
•sunbeam. A robin, perching on the head.'-done, 
sings greeting to him ; but he pay.s no heed. 
An old man stumbles across from the gate and 
kneels by him, calling his name. There is no 
answer ; and still calling, he turns the face 
upwards. But the wet features never change, 
j and the pale lips have no word for him. Then 
Peter stands up and bares his old head, 
j He was fast asleep, was the Yicar of 
Wrocksley. 


OHR SIM I AH COUSINS, 

The difterences separating men from simians 
are happily wide and apparent to everybody ; 
as for the similarities that likewise exist, they 
arc not quite so obvious, and it may be inter- 
esting to point out some of the most remarkable 
of them. 

That linman beings should be largely cove red 
with .short line hairs which .serve no apparent 
purpose i.s wortli noting in the first ^’lace, and 
it is especially worthy of observation that, as 
among.st simian.s, these lilamcnts grow upwards 
on the forearm and downwai-ds above the elbow. 
This arrangement of hair on the arms serves 
with our ‘poor relations’ a useful purpose, fur, 
crouching on a thick bough, after the manner 
of their kind, and holding on to another branch 
at a convenient height, it allows the rain to 
drain off from their hands and shoulders at 
their elbow joint.?, and thu.s, in a mea-surc, 
protects them from cold, to which they are 
liiglilj’- susceptible. 

Like men, the larger apo.s have no tails, and 
if they have not lost them, as Lord Mouboddo 
argued that men had lost theirs, namely, by 
sitting on them, they have at any rate worn 
away part of their hairy covering by reclining 
at the base of trees, rendering visible a black 
and glos.sy skin like that of a negro’s. 


OIJE SIMIA 

The gol’illa wallfs in a semi-iipriglifc position, 
knees very much bent, using its long arms as 
crutches. It does not, however, lay the palms 
of its hands on the ground, as to do so would 
bring it too much forward on all-fours, but its 
second finger-joints instead— a habit which has 
denuded those Joints of hair. Now,iihere comes 
in a striking coincidence, for, if one holds up 
the back of his hand to the light, 3t will be 
observed that tlie fine hairs disper.sed elsewhere 
over it are entirely absent from the place 
indicated. 

It is manifest, according to the theory of de- 
scent, that the closest resemblances between men 
and monkeys should occur between the lower 
races of the former and the highest of the 
latter, and that this is the fact is certainly 
indubitable. The negro’s profile — his protuber- 
ant jaws, retreating forehead, and flat nose — is 
strangely like that of the ape’s. His projecting 
ears, length of arm, shortness of neck, thickness 
and shape of skull, liglitness and conformation 
of brain, &c., all point in the same direction. 
Similarly to apes, the lower races of maukiud 
are unable to oppose their thumbs and fore- 
fingers with any elfect. A writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine tells us how he tested a Bushman in 
this matter. , ‘ Pinch my finger,’ he told him — 

‘ pinch much harder,’ he , urged ; but the prea- 
sivre ‘would not have injured a fly.’ 

Polynesians, llalays, and other inferior races 
make , use of , their' outstretched great toes in 
climbing trees, after , the , manner of, monkeys. 
Children, likewise, , can take a strong grip with 
the great toe, and if a spoon he inserted, they can 
hold it as llrmly with the foot as with the hand. 

The .arms of monkeys are long' arid strong, to 
facilitate their movements: in trees ; and when 
the females would escape from their numerous 
forest, foes, they are compelled to, use both 
hands, ami thus the yonug ones must save 
theuisidves by clinging to tlieir molliers as best 
Siiey can. It has been .shown by Dr Louis 
Eobinson that in newly-born children this de- 
velopment of arm and strength of grip is 
absolutely amazing. ‘I have now records of 
upwards of sixty cases,’ he states, ‘in which the 
children were under a month old, and in at 
lea.st half of the.se the experiment was tried 
within an hour of birth. In ei'ery instance, 
with only two exceptions, the child was able to 
hang on to the finger or a small stick by its 
liaiid.'^, like an acrobat from a horizonlal bar, 
and sustain the wv hole w’eight of its body for 
at least ten .seconds. In twelve cases, in infants 
under an hour old, half a minute passed liefoi’e 
the grasp relaxed ; and in three or four, nearly 
a minute. In order to .sati.-fy .some- .sceptical 
friends, I had a series of photographs taken of 
iiilant.'i clinging to a finger or to a wa.lking- 
stielc. Invariably the tliiglis arc bent nearly at 
light angle.s to the bodj’-, and in no case did 
the lower limbs hang down and take the atli- 
tude of the erect position. This attitude, and 
the di.sproportionately large development of the 
anus compared with the legs, gave the plioto- 
graph.s a striking resemblanr'e to a well-known 
picture of tlie cedebrated chimptur/.ee in the 
Zoo,’ Tin'.? disproportionate .strength of arm, 
which a]i|)ear.s to have conic down as a kind of 
relic of days spent in primeval wood.% seems, 
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like other of the facts alluded, to, only explic- 
able on the theory of descent. 

The way children first walk with tlieir toes 
pointed inwards has also been observed to be 
peculiarly monkey^-like. Fortunately, as they 
acquire more the .special characteristics of their 
own race, they outgrow many ways and tricks 
which render their appellation of ‘little moukey.s’ 
rather appropriate. 

When a monkey has achieved some mischiev- 
ous trick, the manner it draws back, the corners 
of its mouth and wrinkles its eyelkls resembles 
a human smile very closely ; and ite habit in 
alarm of rapidly raising and lowering its eye- 
broWiS and foivliead may be noticed in a minor 
degree in some men when much excited, liais- 
ing tlie eyebrow.S 5 opening wide the eyes, .and 
showing more or le.s.s of the whites, is to be 
observed as a vestige of this habit in nearly 
every one when startled or surprised, but : pier- 
liaps more in women than in men. The pout 
of the lips in impotent displeasure, as dccasion- 
ally seen on the face.s of children, and even of 
women — heroines of novels, for instance, are at 
times deijcribed with ‘a pout’ on their ‘pretty 
lips’ — is quite common amoiig-st simians. In 
Darwin’s Expression of the. Emotions there is a 
picture of a cliimpaiizee deprived of its fruit, 
on whose face a pout is amiusingly proniinent. 

It has been as.serted that, in using firCj man 
differs fundamentally from all thelowcr animals; 
but Emin Pasha reports, having, seen , numbers 
of apes walking in single file, carrying torche.?, 
on a night e.vpedition to rob an orchard. Be- 
sides man,, only apies use implements. They 
break off brandies foiv clubs, open oy.sters with 
stone.s, and hurl missiles of , various kinds with 
great dexterity. 

The deceased chimpanzee ‘Sally’ gave rise to 
much reflection by her intelligent ways. With- 
I out any diflieuity or mistake, she would hand 
I vkitors, at their rGque.sf, any stated number of 
I straw.s up to at least ten, and, on occasions, she 
j has been known by her keeper to count upi to 
twenty. She knew right from left, would use 
a spoon, and .sip with it until the cup was 
j oiiq.>ty. Some .«avage.s there are who are unabie 
to count above three; many cannot enumerate 
beyond the number of their riiiger.s ; and thus 
it will not be denied that her intelligence was, 
by compari.son, most remarkable. 

It was stated, by a writer in the Tmas that 
the death of this ape was hastened b,v drink. 
Whether this bo. true or not, her partiality fur 
j alcoholic beverages ■* was well known; and no 
j secret was mudo of tlie fact that .she wa.s daily 
indulged witli a pint of beer. This predilection 
for intoxicants constituLe.s another feature of 
1 resonibluiice, between men and monkeys. IMr 
I IMiidilock, tlie wdl-kiiown writer of books of 
travel, mentions that be baa known several 
; simians who wore all habitual d run bards, ami 
that bis own monkey, ‘Baba,’ drank itself into 
delirium lremen.«. Their love of music is an- 
other trait that mast not be pa.s,sed over. They 
will keep time to line music by swinging iJiei'r 
bodies to and fro and nodding their heads ; 
while, if discordant notes be strnek, they will 
eiiow tlie mo.st extraordinary excitement, and 
chatter fiercely. 

It i.s nmu.n«g to notice that, even with re-spect 
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to the liahifc of a weakness usually 

considerctl so peculiarly hmnan, we are resem- 
bied by simians. Mr.5 l\Iartin, in her enter- 
taining work on South Africa, speaking of the 
apes of that region, draws the likeness wdth 
striking effect. "‘Sarah,’ an interesting young 
female bahoon, was soniotinies made the victim 
of rude practical jokes, one of which ended in 
the grote.sqne manner referred to. ‘ She dearly 
loved sweets,’ says j\Irs Alartin, ‘which were 
often given to her M’rapped up in a nniltitiule 
of papers, one inside the other. It was amusing 
to watch the patient and deliberate manner in 
whicli she would unfold each paper in turn, 
taking the greatest care never to tear one, and 
proceeding witli all the caution of a good 
Molnimmeilan fearful of inadvertently injuring 
a portion of the Koran. This tiiiie, instead of 
the expected titlnt, a dead night-adder was 
wrapped up and presented. When she unfolded 
the innermost paper, and the snake slipped out, 
with a horrid writhe, across her hand, Sarah 
quietlj' sank backwards and fainted aAvay, her 
lijis turning perfectly Avliito. By dint of throw- 
ing water over her, chafing her hands, and 
hatliiug her lips with brandy, she was revived 
from her saa’ooh, though not Avithont some diffi- 
culty.* Truly an ape-like joke ! 

To a greater or lesser degree, most animals 
are able to express certain of their desires, 
feelings, and ideas, by Amrious sounds and cries; 
but that tlii.s pOAver 'approaches in simians to a 
kind of articulate speech Avas in 1892 set forth 
AA'ith ninch circumstantiality by Mr Garner. 
This gentleman subsequently went to study the | 
ape language in the Avilds of Africa, Avliere, pro- , 
tected in a cage of patent construction, he pro- ' 
fessed to have been able, by means of phono- 
graphs, to acquire the original dialect in its 
natiA'e purity ! But he seems not to have 
verified hi.s claims by results. 

Of the tAvo gorillas ‘ Paul ’ and ‘ yirginia,’ the 
Paris correspondent of the Dmiy Telegraph re- 
ra.'U-k.s : ‘It is impossible to look upon these 
strange caricalnres of ourselA’’es Avithout being 
struck by the very slight structural difference 
Avhicli separates the tAvo. When I entered the 
shoAA’-, the young lady gorilla Avas munching an 
apple Avith every sign of satisfaction on her 
black face, which displayed at times a broad 
smile, just such as might be seen on many a 
human countenance of the same colour. Their 
shyness is very amusing, as they are not yet 
accustomed to being gazed at by bun(:lred.s of 
visitors. Virginia spends mast of her time trying 
to conceal henself Avith Avisp.s of straAA', the result 
being that some of it stick.s in her hair, giving 
her the apiiearance of a black Ophelia.’ 

The faculty of leurniiig by imitation comes 
out in apes in a very human Avay. Dr Tylor 
mentions Iioav the ape ‘Mafuka,’ of the Dres'den 
Gardens, discoA'ered the use of tlie key of her 
cage, which she wcaaIiI purloin, and hide under 
her arm ; and how, on one occasion, seeing a 
carpenter at AAmrk using a bradaAvl, she seized 
the instrument and bored boles Avitb it tbrougli 
the little table she bad her meals on. ‘ The 
death of this ape,’ says Dr Tylor, ‘ had an 
almost human pathos. When her friend the 
Director of the Gardens came to her, she put 
her arms round his neck, kissed him three 


times, and then lay doAvn on Iier bed, and giving 
him her hand, fell into her last sleep.’ 

The social instinct is largely developed amongst 
simians, and tbej’’ Avill defend their friends and 
families Avitli the greatest self-devotion. Indeed, 
in a number of particulars, the lives led by 
savages arS not at all unlike those led by the 
anthropoids. Certainly the mental organisation 
of apes i3 inferior in many important respects to 
that of eA'-en the loAA’est races of men ; but Pi’o- 
fessor I-Iuxley states that the difference betAveen 
the highest apes and men is not wider than 
between the highest and loAAmst among the 
antliropoids. 

THE SANDS OF TIME. 

1 . 

When the leaves are Avhisperiiig damp and dead 
To the plash of the falling rain, 

When the swallow.s have twittered good-bye and fled 
Till Suinmer-tinie come-s again, 

Shall I think as I slmt the old year out 
Of Avhat is to come in the new, 

Or leave the fntui'e in shadow and doubt 
To dream of the past Avith you? 


Do you remember an April day, 

The sun on the spA'inging corn, 

And the trees a-tint Avith the promise of May, 
Do you hear the far-off horn ? 

Last Sununer’s leaves crackled under our feet, 
Or Avind-tossed roniui us fleAv — 

And now ’tis only in memory sweet 

That I tread through the Avoods Avitli you. 


Do you remember the hot July ? 

All nature gasped for breath, 

While the faithless Avind had forgotten to sigh, 
And flower-birth led hut to death. 

We stood in the .shade by the little gate, 
Together, dear, I and you, 

And Ave heard the blackbird call to his mate 
When the roses cried out for the dew. 


Do you remember a favourite horse, 

A soft, Avarm nose in your hand? 

The silence that came as a matter of course, 
Or the speech that neA'er was planned? 

Do you remember— ’tis months ago— 

Or forget that you eA'er , kncAA’ ? . 

Dear, if I know as I think I know, 

I know I am one Avith you. 


Do yon rememVier the clear, cold night, 

The night that our faiwell sped? 

You .stood out dark ’gainst a .streaming light, 

‘Take care of yourself!’ you said. 

All over. And yet though Summer be flown, 

Its glories all lost to vieAV, 

I can never bo beart-sick and neA’er alone 
When. I tiwel the past Avith you. 

B. SI. Danby. 
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have been so often rambled over, the burns 
in which trout were gnddled, seem to extend a 
friendly and almost human welcome. And it 
was not here as in the London suburbs, where 
one year you pitch your tent in what seems a 
secluded and rustic corner, but in twelve 
months find the jeriy-builder running up villas 
and shops all round. The country, which 
luckily has never become a special huunt of 
the tourist, has annually been growing wilder 
and greener. Tliis is no mere fancy, but 
in a matter-of-fact way can be traced 1o 
a vast increase of grass-laud, and a more 
picturesque (that is to say, more careless) style 
of farming. Tlie very footpaths are overgrown 
with weeds, and a by-lane wliicli at one time 
was constantly used is now covered with 
grass. 

Population is gradually melting away fi’oin 
the neigldmurliood. The mere lapse of time 
eifccls many changes saddening in them- 
selves, yet insejiarahle from the cuur.=!e of 
human life. At every new visit one misses 
some of the old familiar face.s. This very 
year thive noted characters died all within a 
short period of each otliei'. Had you asked the 
minister or any of his decent respectiible elders 
about them, you would, in their lifetime, have 
heard them described as worthless ne’er-do-weels. 
One was nominally a tailor, but M'as celcbraled 
mostly as a poacher and as a great hand at the 
]ei.sler in autumn, when sea-trout and salmon 
run up our little stream to £23awii ; the second 
was a notorious drunkard, of whom there was 
a legend that he lived three months on nothing 
but drink — nothing at all events but a single 
twopenny loaf ; the third w'as noted as a bitter 
and .sjiiteful village gossii"), who ke})t green the 
memory of those disagi'ecable chapters wliich 
occur in the early life of many who settle 
down quietly and soberly afterwards. Little 
a.s there seems to regret in the closing of such 
careers, the village will never again be the 
same to eyes that had Jiever seen it without 
their figure,?. And the little graveyard on the 


A SCOTTISH AUBURN. 

By P. Anderson Grah.^m. 

The modern tendency of population to mass 
itself in great towns and forsake the country 
districts, intensified as it has been during the last 
few generations, oilers one of the most difficult 
problems to the statesmen of our time. It is 
unnecessary to dwell on the figures, because the 
facts are undeniable, and a bulky literature has 
grown up round them. Any one who wishes 
to study the .subject can hardly do better than 
begin with the Jou.rnal of the Statistical Society, 
before which it was fully discus.sed about two 
years ago. The movement is found to per- 
vade the whole world, and Scotland i.s far 
from being an e.xceptiou to the general rule. 
A glance at the Cen.«us Returns for LS!)1 will 
show this to be so. The com 2 )iIers .sfqjarab; the 
Itopulation of each county into towns, villages, 
and ‘rural gi'oups.’ fu all but two — Stirling 
and Linlithgow — of the thirty -three couulies, 
the rural groups sliow a decrea.so of population. 
It ha.s been said that no iJiR'cly London family 
exi.sts ])a.st the third generation, unless j'ein- 
foi'ced by fresh blood from the jmovinces, and 
the statement i.s more or less applicable to all 
great towns. The gradual depopulation of tlic 
rural di.stricts may be likened to the drying of 
a river’s tributaries— a process that soon or late 
wouhl de,stroy the main .stream. In time the 
re.^idue will not be able to produce that ‘ natural 
suj'jdus’ needed to reinforce industry. 

IbiL statistic.? read in the clo.set yiedd but a 
cold and abstract idea compared to what is 
gained from personal experience. My own in- 
ducement to look them up is probably that 
which has led many others to do the .same. 1 
was born on the Border.><, and ever .since the 
distadef was left for good, have returned to the 
nf'igh])Ourhood whenever oiqxu’tunitj' served. 
This jmo.hiced a curious mixture of pleasure .and 
pniiii. I'here i.s .a peculiar delight in revisiting 
.some ancient haunt. The brae.? whereon one 
went nutting and bird-no.?tinu:, the fields that 
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liiil is constantly receiving new inmates, whose 
departure is a cause of more positive sorrow. 

la an. ortlinary way the old die and the 
young take their places, the house is emptied 
and filled again ; but this no longer happens 
in our village. That actual vacancies are left 
is a fact only too apparent. There are three 
churches, an 'Established, a Free, and a United 
lA'esbyterian. At one time, easily within living 
memory, two of these had quite large congrega- 
tions, and the third a fair one, since the village, 
although not in itself large, is the centre of a 
wide agricultural district. I myself remember, 
when a boy, seeing the crowd.s come out on 
Sundays. But to-day there are not enough in 
all the three churches to fill one of them. A 
similar state of tilings has happened in the 
.school. The teacher is one of the mo.st popular 
men in the neiglihourhood. When he came 
there about fifteen years ago, he got married 
and settled down, as was imagined, for life in 
an extremely good country school. No other 
imstitutiou of .a similar kind has been started. 
He draws all the scholars from the places round 
about, just as he did before, and he is as suc- 
cessful with his pupils as ever. Yet the school 
is dwindling away. He can give no explana- 
tion except wdmt is undoubtedly the true one 
—that ‘the folk are no longer in the country- 
side.’ 

The disappearance of the houses amply con- 
firims the tale. In Goldsmith’s Auburn we see 
ruin going to work in its own picturesque style, 
and in the south-eastern counties of England the 
same thing is happening to-day. AIoss and 
lichen creep over wall and roofing ; the un- 
tended ro3e.s and honeysuckles form natural 
festoons about the doorway ; poppies, marigolds, 
and other rarrk-growing floNvers seed in the 
1 neglected garden, and give birth to hundreds 
of new plants that throng np among blueweed 
and thistle, whose .seeds are blown from the 
i adjacent liekls—themselves in many cases aban- 
doned to the coarse herbage and wild -flowers 
that Nature will produce when man is neglect- 
■; i'ul.' . 

It is not like that in our Scottish Auburn. 
Those lines of Goldsmith could not be properly 
applied to it : « 

Bank are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops thy inoaklering wall. 

Never at any time was it noted for picturesipie- 
ness. In Norfolk and Suirolk, iir Wilts or 
Gloucester, some of the cottages, though in.side 
scai'eel 5 '’ fit for respectable pigs to live in, with 
their damp floors, walls lined until calico (or 
even old newspapers !}, and low roofs, have an 
appearance that charms the heart of poet or 
painter, especially on summer evenings, when 
the old man and his wife — a veritable Baucis 
and Philemon — may be seen re-stiug under ‘the 
, ,wavy bower’ that rose and honeysuckle have 
woven i-Quud the porch. But at their best the 


cottages of our village, with bare walls rising 
up sheer from the road, unadorned by ilower 
or creeper, and with the plain vegetable garden 
at the back, were unattractive and even forbid- 
ding to look at. Nor is decay permitted to add 
to such beauty as they posses.s. When a cottage 
has been ten‘rntle.s.s for a few months, just long 
enough for the village boys, who are a wild pack, 
to break every pane of glass and smash every- 
thing breakable, the house is pulled down and 
the land tilled. It used to be an easy matter 
to let the gardens ; but a.s more and more fell 
vacant, this became more difficult, and now it 
is usual for* the hedges to be pmiled down, 
and both garden and the land on which cot- 
tage.s were built are added to the adjacent 
j fields. If any of the migrated families number 
a poet among their progeny, he will have 
excellent material for exercising hi.s craft 
when, having become laurelled and famous, 
he returns to the scenes of infancy. We 
can well imagine how ‘the finest feelings 
of his nature’ will be outraged, and his elo- 
quence stimulated by the spectacle of turnips 
growing or slieep grazing on the very spot 
where liis mother rocked him in his first cradle. 
It is sad to contemplate the possibility of such 
a fate for the home of any famous man, yet 
not a year passes without another plot of ground, 
another hearth and home, falling, back into 
agricultural land. 

The very memory of such houses must in 
many cases be blotted out. In my childhood the 
village referred to would have been cruciform 
had the lines been straight. It consisted of one 
long continuous street, crossed , at the top end by 
a row of about twenty houses. To-day only, one, 
of the.se is left, and it stands by itself — a" field 
and some cabbage gardens taking up, the space 
once occupied by the others. What was the 
main street is now broken up into a few iso- 
lated group.s of houses, or single houses with 
gap.s between. A gardener, rather more enter- 
pri.siiig than his neigliboius, is now growing, 
strawberries where the old ‘smiddy’ used to be 
and the smith lived. The public-house, ■where 
many a wild scene was enacted on Saturday 
nights, when ‘drouthy ueibors, xieibors met’ in 
it, ha.s now given place to a potato- field. 

To the eye of a stranger the village looks 
neater and far pleasanter than it did , a, gener- 
ation ago, because naturally the more dilapi- 
dated cottages were the first to go, and tho.se 
left are not only the best, but prettily situated 
among the liehls and gardens. It is only the 
old inhabitant whoso ej'e behold, s in it all the 
elements of ruin and (le.solatioii. 

A talk with those that remain shows that the 
movement is likel}’’ to coutiime. The old may 
reconcile themselve.s to country life, but the 
eyes of the young are all turned to town, 
j Partly, no doubt, this is duo to tlie condition 
, of agriculture. Wherever they can, farinors 
I are changing arable into pasture, and les.y labour 
{ is required for flocks and lierds than for cereal 
I cro])s. The bands of female outworkers in their 
i great .sun-bounebs, toiling on the inrnips or 
I conifiokls, are noticeably smaller than they lused 
i to be, and there are few farms on which the 
j number of himls has not been decreased. But 
I only a very few of our villagers are directly 
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en^^mjd iu ii^i’iriilLui'ul work. Indirectly, liow- 
ever, they are depeiideiit upon it. A notable 
man used to be wheelwright and carpenter* 
for the neighbourhood. He aiul his sons had 
plenty of work at the various farms to which 
they went and returned in a spring^fart drawn 
by an old mule. This beast has long been 
dead, and Avas succeeded by a pony, stiiill alive, 
though now in its thirtieth year. Its owner- 
died at a ripe old age, leaving a ilourishing 
business to his children. But so much new 
machinery has been invented and come into use, 
that their vocation is now practically extinct, 
and they depend as much on tlie hind shrewdly 
acquired by fclieir father as upon dwindling 
trade. They are a clever, peculiar family of 
four, all bachelors, whose house is kept by a 
juaideu sister, ;iud round whose kiLchen-fire 
the politics of the day are discussed as keenly 
(and perhaps as wisely) as in a London dub. 

The condition of their affairs is typiciil of 
that of many others in the village, A uni- 
versal complaint is that, although the place is 
eight miles rVoia a railway slatiou, the most 
iuiportaut wants of the iuhal)itauls are satisfied 
from town. iSTo saddler has a shop in the 
village now, thougli one ilourished in the olden 
times. ■ The small shopkeepers and cobblers and 
tailons find it difficult to obtain a scanty liveli- 
hooil, and are well aware that it would be 
foolish to depend on their suns doing so, and 
therefore encourage them to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere. And a way is paved for the cleverest 
of them to do so. iJui'ing a recent stay I 
noticed a girl of ttvelve or thirteen diligently 
I coijuiug a book day after liay as siie ‘herded 
the kyo’ iu a ‘loanin.’ i\!y private surmise 
was that she was deriving entertainment • from 
some of those wretched weekly collections of 
scraps that have, been carried into Arcadia, oi^, 
wliat could he no better, was deep iu the 
peruatd of that feminine counterpart of the 
penny drcadful—a cheap love-story. It was an 
agreeable surprise to find her working at the 
l)e Bello Gallico. She was, she told me, pre- 
pailug lij compete for a bursary her sister* had 
held before her; and from the way her eyes 
glistened, it was easy to sou that the great 
advantage connected with it iu her estimation 
was that it would enable her to go to school 
at bkiiuhurgh. But this is a veiy welcome 
kind of migration to ruwii. Would that iu all 
other departments of life there existed a 
maehinei'V for selecting those most fitted to 
use their talents ami follow out a useful career 
! isi the city! H is because the bad and the 
good, the fit and the unlit, are luu'ried along 
by the same torrent that the movemeufc causes 
so much ajiprehension. 

In the exodus from the country, those are 
often left boliind whose talents should have a 
Avider scope. A few days before encountering 
the maiden Avith. the coav, I Avas sea-fkhing in 
an o]n.-u boat just outside of Poole harbour, off 
the rugged clialk cliffs of tiie Dorset coast. 
The sport was not Ha'cIa', and naturally' I got 
talking tcf the boatman, and among other thingk 
asked him if it wms not rather dull during 
winter iu the village where lie liA-ed. he 

answered; ‘he did not feel it Jimcli, because he 
was a great I'eader,’ ‘And what do you read?® 
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I asked. ‘Jmst one book,’ he replied — ‘the 
Algebra.® Prom subseqiumi inipiijy 1 learned 
that by self-teacliing he Inul acquired a. really 
competent knowledge of mathematics, passing 
into regions where the village schoolmaster 
could not look at him, and where the jiarsun of 
the parish was lain iu confe.-s he had forgotten 
Ills way .since he left < 'amhi-iilge. PvidcnLly 
the youth had a \*ery fine talent, but fur laek 
of guidance it is .serving no jiui’po.so cxce])t Umt 
of helping him to pa^s away the long Avinter 
night.s. 

Had the village which has been described 
pusse.sscd a unique Ih.'^tory, Avere its decay of 
a purely exctqilional natiuv, its story would 
hardly have been wortli telling. 'J'he luaiii 
interest ai’ise.s from the fact that similar chauge.s 
are taking place all over the kingdom. .More- 
over, they .spring from cau.'-cs a]nio.st iilentieal. 
Since first beginning to untice the alLeratiun 
taking place lierc, I liave wamlci'ed about a 
great deal iu ilural Britain between the Engli;'h 
Channel and the r’entlaud Pirili, and it has 
always been interesting to a^k not only if tlie 
same thing Avas hapjieniug, hut if from similar 
cause.s. And even .«tati.stics have ceased, to be 
dry and forbidding Avlmu reml iu the light 
gained by personal iucpiiry ajid experience. 

Of course there are very great 'lilicn nces in 
the A'arion.s luciilitie.?. The ‘ifodgi-C of .say 
Essex or Oainhridgeshire, Avitli his coiiiparativi'ly 
pour physique, due to generations of Imv wages 
and had fee<iing, iii-s lack of ambition and love 
of .slops and beer, i.s not couiparable to tlio 
intelligent and robu.-it lunds of Xorthumberlaud 
or Iloxbnrgb-shire or the Lothiam. Any one 
uccmstoined to make long walking Loiir.s iu Imth 
countries Avili admir, Ihe Irnth of the folloAviug 
ohserA'iition. - In any purely agricultural di.strict 
of Scotland ymi may travel from ten to fuiir- 
teeu miles without passing a single jAuhlic.-honse 
(and indeed the dhajipeaj'auce of many aucieut 
liostelries is a com^fpicuous fi-ature of the lu^t 
decade) ; hut the tmorest and nio.'t deijre.s.=-ed 
portions of Essex and Suffolk-; are still liberally 
.supplied AA*ith heei'-hous';f. th'unible Hodge 
Avill about being .starved on nine or leu .shilh 
ittgs a week, he lavs liimseif open to the retort 
that he subsists, and has a surt>his lor ale. It 
is cheap, vile, and lieady, and, one Avoukl think, 
doubly hurtful to those who are ill-uourishcd. 
Again, the surroundings arc veiy unlike. The 
.squire and parson, excellently a.s they may ful- 
fil their duties iu soui’e re.spi.'cts, iiuA-e a pauper- 
ising influence. 'Wry c]uiraetcri.«tic \va.s the 
comment of the rustic after li.'-icning to a fiery 
oratoi*, Avho had promised the abolition of land- 
lords and clergy ; ‘ Then Avho Avill there be to 
gi’ me my Ciiristma.s coals and blankets 1® 
Against the minister and the laird no stteli 
charge can be fairly hrougld. 

The charms of country life are fullj’- appre- 
ciated only by those wljo j-esort to them ut 
moments of leiirure. Such a.s fulloAA: rui-;il pur- 
suits for a livelihood find tln-m so’.alid, toilsome, 
and repugnant. This feeling 1ms endured through 
all the centin*ie.«, but luul to bo rep>ressed and 
held in check in earlier times when oljstades to 
removal were great ami numerous. As soon as 
travelling was facilitated, and it hecamo an easy 
matter to shift from one place to uunther, the 
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long pent-np desire found expression in action. 
Thonui.s Carlyle, a very shrewd obseiwer in hi.s 
day, was quick to notice it during those peri- 
odical vi.site paid to his native Ecclefeehan as 
long a.s he had strength enougli for tlie pur- 
pose. 

Evidence that this is a true explanation is 
fdforded by the eurioirs fact, which the writer 
has elsewhere been at some pains to prove by 
ligurcs, that the migration is greatest, not from 
the districts suflering most from agricultural 
depression, but from those where the farm- 
sei'vants are most comfortable. There has, for 
in.-itance, been in proportion a hu'ger exodus 
from Xorth Northumberland than from Norfolk. 
In otlie]' words, it is not so niiich an outcome 
of distress as of enlightenment and ambition. 
Those determined to get on in the world are 
the first to leave. 

Explain the matter as one niay, however, it 
ha.s a veiy grave hearing on the future of the 
country. Towns could not long exist did not 
they draw' off the surplus population from the 
rural di.stricts ; but to reduce the number of 
inhabitants is to kill the goose that laid the 
golden egg. I at any rate am sufficiently old- 
fa-sliioned to re-echo the sentiment of him who 
so sweetly , sang the decay of that other 
Auburn : 

111 fares the laud, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth aoennmlates, and men decay : 
rrince.s and lords may flourish, or may fader- 
A breath call make them, , as a, breath has made ; 
lint a bold peasantry, their conn try’.s, pride, ' 

When ohpe, destroyed, can never he supplied. / - 


A N E L E C T R I C SPA R K. 

CHAPl’Ek XXXIV. --'-.FULL LIGHT. 

Two laontlLS , had. pas.sed— -tw'o busy months, 
during \\'hicli old Idauiber had seemeci to reign 
in tUo prill eipal’s chair at Great George Street, 
for WAuvan was, constantly at the w'orks. 

Thun eaiiie , one of tlio.se mornings which 
proves the truth of the old proverb, . that it 
never rains but it pours. 

'IVynyun had, been aivay for a iveek, utterly 
exliausted and glad to get down to the .seaside 
for a rest He had returned from St Leonard's 
by Urn liv.'it train uud made bis way to tbo 
office, wliere Hamlier received him trembling 
with excitement, as he jilaccd a large official- 
looking letter in the engineer’s hands. 

‘Read that first, sir,’ cried the old man. ‘I 
should have tel egra] lied, only your letter this 
movniiig siiid you would he back, A proud 
day fill' us— for you, .sir I’ mled the old man. 
‘ Thank IleaveiL I have lived to see it ! ’ 

‘ye.s,' .said Wynyau gravely, a.s lie doubled 
up the brief official document, and replaced it 
in its covei’. ‘ Put thi.s in a large envelope, 
Ilaniber, and send it by Giblis to Hiss 
Dalton.’ 

‘Yea, .sir. It W'ill be glorious new's for her. 
Poor child ! .she has been so anxious. Time 


after time .she has come to me at Minton 
Place, to ask liow' everything was going on. 
Do you know', Mr Wynyan, sir, that there have 
been moments wdien I could feel that poor Mr 
Dalton’s .spirit w'as in her. So (][uick, so busi- 
ne,s.s-like, so exact in taking the point of every- 
thing. — k’ll send him directly. — But there is 
another letter, .sir, not so p)lea.sant.’ 

‘ Brant Dalton’s hand,’ said lYynyan, frowning. 

‘ 'What does he .say ? ’ 

‘That L am to see Drummonds at once, and 
instruct tliem to telegrapli to their agents at 
Rome for live hundred pounds to be placed to 
his credit there, and wire to him a,s .soon as the 
business is done. Am I to do this, sir?’ 

‘I have no authority, Hamber, one w'ay or 
the other. Do as you have done before ; see 
the law'yers about it, and let tliem and Mi.ss 
Dalton decide. You had better .see to these 
thing.s at once. I am going to wmite a few' 
letters, and I will stay till you return, from the 
solicitors.’ 

‘So very, very glad to see you back, my 
dear sir,’ wliispered the old man, and the w'eak 
tears w'ere in his eyes as he spoke. But the, 
next minute he was the busy, methodical 
manager, de.spatching the great document to 
South Audley Street prior to hurrying off to 
the legal advisers of the firm. 

It was , about six o’clock tliat evening, ,jusl as 
’VVynyan had made up his mind to go to Harley 
Street and show the doctor how' much better, 
lie w^as for tlie change taken by his advice. He 
had put on his hat, and W'as in the act of 
leaving hi.s chambers, w'hen a telegraph boy 
came up the stairs, and placed tlie familiar 
tinted, envelope in his hands. 

He tore, it open, glanced through it, .-^aid 
huskily, ‘ No answ'er,’ and stepped back into his 
room trenihling, hi.s pulses heating , violently, 
and a dizzy sensation making everything for a 
few' moments spin round. 

He , mastered the agitation and read the mess- 
age again and again. 

It was very brief. 

‘ T am in great trouble and perjilexiiy. ]Hr 
Longdon is here. Could you come at once. 

E. Dal'i’ox.’ 

Wynyan’s pulses began galloping again as he 
.stepped -out of his cab at South Audley Street ; 
Init once more he mastered his emotion and 
looked quite pale and calm as he w'as show'u 
into the library, whore Rt’m'e .^^at facing the 
window, in coin'ersation w'ith Robert Dalton’s 
old legal adviser. 

Wynyan saw' her face as through a mist, and 
he W'as eonsciou.s of words pa.s.siiig in greeting j 
then, as he took a chair, he. began to rcco\'cr 
himself W'hile the law'yer w'ent on talking, and 
it, seemed to him, as she sat there in her simple 
black, that her face looked thiii'uer and more 
care-w'orn a.s she listened to the gray, hard, 
k(,>en~looking old man. 
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‘(ilad to sL-i; you looking so luuoli botler, Mr 
'Wyuyan,’ said tlio lawyer. ‘ I'ou KMiiinal quite 
overdone last time, my dear sir. Too pale now, 
liut .stronger. My congratulations, .sir, upon the 
way in which you have got ns, air — iis out of a 
nasty scra])e. Jleant goorl busines.s tor our 
linn, Ml' M'ynyan, but I aiu very thankful that 
we did not get it.’ 

‘Then ifi.'^s Dalton ha.s .shown you^the letter 
from Whiteliall?’ 

‘Sent, for me at once, sir, but T could not 
get here till half an lionr ago.^ — And a, bout that 
other hu.siiie.ss, i\ri.ss Dalton : I nndi;r.sland that, 
you wish me to communicate onr« opiniiui to 
Mr ^Vynyau V 

‘Certainly,’ .said lienee. 

‘Then it i.s thi.s, ilr ’Wynyan : Mr Brant 
Dalton had five hundred ijouuds sent him ahniit 
a montli ago.’ 

‘1 beg q.iardon,’ said Wyrtyan quickly. ‘I 
have nut lung wlialevc-r to do with Mr Dalton’s 
affairs.’ 

‘Xo, .sir; but it is Miss Dalton’s wi.-^h that 
yon sliould liear thi.s.’ 

‘If you please, Mr Wynyaii,’ said Ib'iiee 
quietly. 

He boAved, and 1;he lawyer went on. 

‘ Pri(.n‘ to that, Mr Brant Dalton drew one, 
thoAi.-^and pounds from the linn’s hank, he 
ha,ving command of the cheijue-hook, three days 
before he started for the Continent ; and upon 
Mr Handier consulting me upon this point, just 
as I had liad a communication from a Mr 
Levvinson respecting the. abstraction of certain 
documents by the .said Mr Brant Dalton — I say, 
upon Mr Hamher consulting me, I immediately 
saw Miss Dalton here and jiointed out that it 
was her duty to send an order by mo to the 
bank that Mr Brant Dalton’s signature should 
he no longer honoured. — That was so, ]\Ii.<s 
Dalton?’ 

lu’ui.k-> lienl her head gravely. 

‘But really, Mi.s.s Dalton, you are placing me 
in a very iiaiuftil ])osition,’ said Myiiyan. 

‘I beg yon will liear this mil,’ .she said 
earne.stly, and Ihere was an appealing look in 
her eyes that .sent his blood tlirobhing once 
more llirongh liis veiii.s, while his tenqiies heal 
heavily. — ‘ Blea.se go on, kfr Longdon.’ 

‘d'lion came a cheque ilrawn for live hundred 
pounds, wliich ivas returned to the bearer, and 
was followed by a furious letter, to which 1 
advi.secl that no answer should bo given ; but 
in opjiositiou to my adA'ice, kli.s.s Dalton ordered 
that the sum asked fur should he remitted to 
her eou.sin,’ 

Wynyau’s eyes sought BcneiAs, and she. AA'a.s 
looking at him almost apologetically ; but as 
.she met his glance, .she Ju.st boAved her head, 
and the laAA'ver AA'ent on. 

‘XnAAg sir, AA'O come to a letter received this 
morning, in AA'hich, a, 3 if liy right, Mr Brant 
Dalton "'makes a demand for another liA’e hun- 
dred iionuds. Upon thi.s Mi-.s Dalton very 
properly appeals to me as being thoroughly 
I'onver.sant Avith her late father’s affairs, and I 
tell her that, though Ainquestioru'd, !Mr Brant 
Dalton assumed the position of principal, he had 
no right AA-haiever to do so, kliss Dalton natu- 
rally, in her grief, and as he Avas her near relative, 
and had been long connect, ed with the firm, 


gladly left matters in his Inuirls. But, rdr, sIac 
is noAv fully aAvare. that, he Avas guilty of the 
gro.ss piece of dishonesty Avdiicli nearly "wrecked 
the lirm’.s credit ; that ho AA'a.s lirilutl by thi.s 
!Mr LeA'vinson, acting as agent to the Decoiicagiia 
OoA'ei'iiment, and ])ocketed a very lu-.'iA'y .stun 
of money for the theft.’ 

‘Have, you not .said enough, kfr Longdon C 
.said Eihic'e gently. 

‘No, ray dear madam, not half ; l:)ut if yon 
AAU.sh, I Avill spare you the.se unpleasant details, 
and lirietiy .say to Mr M'ynyan bore, tliat i\ri.s,s 
Ik'd ton i.s thoroughly aAvare of her cousin’s 
basene.ss, and that though, jierliajss, .subject to 
my advici', .slie may make him some small 
alloAA’ance, she forbid.s him ever to .set foot in 
the ollice again ; and finally, sir, tlirougli me, 
.she asks you to take over entirely the control 
of this gi'cat l>i].sine.s,s, under .soiiu' partner.'-liip 
ai'i'.'uigmnent, to he dniAvn uji in her inlerer-t 
a, ml yoiir.s by me.’ 

‘No, .sir ; it i-s inq)o.ssible,’ said rising, 

Avith a feeling that he could not trust liimself 
to .stay. 

‘Excuse me, sir; that is too hasty a decision,’ 
said the laAA-yer. ‘Dh-ase remeniher that Bobert 
‘Dalton AA’as your friend ; that Mr H amber, Avith 
a, 11 the spirit, is too ohl a man to carry on this 
important concern ; la.slly, that Mis,s Dalton i.s 
idaced in a ])o.sition which I may call one of 
complete hol])lcssness. As her adviser, sir, I 
ask you t(.> take a coujde of days to consider 
the malter over.— And uoaa', ray dear madam, 1 
have only just time to catch my train — if yon 
will excuse me.' 

Renee rose, and the old man hurried to 
the door. 

‘Later than I thought,’ he cried, glancing at 
his Avalch. ‘ In two c'lay.s, Mr M’ynvan, make an 
ap 

‘ Pihntment’ Ava.s cut off by the sAvingiug to 
of the library door, and directly after the front 
Avas heard to clo.se loudly. 

•For a fcAV moments no Avord AA’as iS])okeri. 
Wynyan dared not look at the beautiful ap- 
pealing face gazing .so (‘urue.-tly in Ids. Tlien, 
I with pride and detei'iniiiatioii getting the 
nia.'-tery, lie .said : ‘Mi.ss Dalton, I .set myself to 
]H'OA'c to yon that I Avas not t.he .sconndrcl you 
thought, and tliat I Ikia'c done. Wlint you 
] ii'()]io.s(; is impo.s.siIjle ’ 

\Vynyau did nut finish hi.s .sentence, for Avitlr 
a low moan, Renee cried : 

‘I’m .sori'y — 1. Avas half mad — and blind; can 
you not foi'giA'e nic* Paul ! ’ 

Again he .sa\v’ as through a mi.st, knit it Ava.s 
clear enough for this : tAVo ontsti'etchcd liuiicks, 
tAA’o appealing eyes ; and he Avas but a mortal, 
])a.ssioiuitely loA'ing luim, as lie caught her .sob- 
bing to hi.s breast, to hold lier tightly theng 
till she started from him as if it Avere .some 
sin. 

For a A’oice at the door suddenly seemed to 
ring out, lliongh the Avords Avere only .sjjokc-u 
in agitated tone.s. 

‘Renee, my child, you ai-e verging, really, juu 
knoAv.’ 

And then the doctor spoke, fur he, too, 
had somelioAv entered the room, as if on pur- 
]>ose to blcAA’ his nose Avith a triumphant, 
tromhone-like blast. 
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‘They ’ve pei\suadcd me to stay, dinner, 
])oy. Oi course you are staying too?’ 

dlie ladies vou'o hurrying up-stairs, and 
was no one to back up the doctor’s W( 
but Paul Mynyan .stayed. 

THE END. 


T HE .ANCIENT INCAS. vian cn.^om, alt 

It i.s a stJ’anqe hut indubitable fact that it is p 

pos.sible for highly advanced refinement and a revolting 

primitive type of barbarism to exist side by iieaven-horn race 
side, to .support each other in a united polity, from the world. 
Such an anomaly is pre.sented in the case of early given into 
the ancient Incas of Peru, the race dominant or wi.se men, wl 
in Peru wlien European.s first found their way knowledge they 
tbithei’. The word Inca, or Ynca, was also religious matters, 
sjieeially the. title of the monarch, and it would the church. He 
ap])ftar of certain princes. taiy affairs. At 

The early history of the Incas or ancient Pern- examined very 
vians is shrouded in oblivion. At the time of nobles for ad miss 
the Spanish conrp.iest, in the beginning of the This examination 
sixteenth century, their empire extended from of athletic exerci 
about the second degree north to the thirty- fully trying theii 
seventh degree of south latitude, embracing the fasts, mimic con 
modern republics of Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and This lasted thirty 
Chili. It was never specially .suitable for successful candid 
agriculture and cominnnication ; but the in- sovereign, and lia 
du.itry and genius of tbe natives overearae all tbe i’onnd ornam 
iinpediment.s. Tlie coa.st in the main i.s a series nobility. This o: 
of .oandy de,«erts : the Sierra or region of the gristle of the ear 
Andes contains stupendous chain.s of mountains, some cases it re, 
elevated plain.s, and table-hindis, interspersed this, the Candida 
with •warm and fertile valleys and ravines, square to indulge 
The people who inhabited it were of rather ceremonial was ct 
k*s.s than the average height, of a light copper The Inca repre 
colour, highly civilised, industrious, and of a over all importan 
very contented clispn.sition. They were numerous, could rai.se ariniei- 
and warlike, -so far as acquiring neighbouring trolled the impos 
hind.s and bringing the people under their sway laws, the appoini 
was concerned. In these characteristics they He was the head 
present a marked contrast to their equally everything flowed 
civilised but yet unknown neighbours the Aztecs, The nobility v 
in the north, and the Patagonians in the south. Inca, but inunoas 
The Aztecs were diiuinutive, almost snfliciently the proudest of ■ 
so to earn the name of pygmies ; wliilst they presence nnless 
were ino,st pugilistically inclined, fighting and burden of some 
conquering for the love of war. The Patagonians, denote the horn 
on tlie other hand, were savages in evexy way, common people 
and of immense stature. nobility as tbe m 

The caT)ital of the empii’e was Cuzco, situated Ethnology, ])hi 
high up among tbe Cordillera.s, but yet enjoy- and customs liave 
ing a salubrious cliixnite, owing to il.s situation the problem as Ic 
in tbe tropic.?. Accoi'ding^to tbe tiwlition of people.-^, civili.^ed 
tlm Incas, tins was the spot at winch their .semblance in sk 
emigre began. It was, as the -word Cuzco cu.?toms with At 
signifies, the navel of the eountiy. The city North Afi-ican,?, 
was well fortified, natui'ally and ai'tificially, by and Polyne.siuns, 
a strong fortress on the noi'tli, and a spur of elabointe argninei 
the Cordilliwas on the ea.st. The city was con- wa.s populated, p; 
xxected with the. four divisions of the empire A.sia, .Ireland, M 
by four great mad.?, constructed fur inilitaiy and elsewliere. 
qmrpose.?, to enable large liodies of troop.? to bo none of these th 
moved expedition.sly from one place to another, that most of the 
The.?e roads are inarvebs of scientific workman- hasele.ss paradoxes 
siiip, and the remains ^Yhich to-day may be anthropologists is 
seen atte.?t their former magnificence of de.?ign part of the popu 
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tiiict lines of immigration, the first wave having 
started from Asia, and readied the South 
American Continent. Next, an Atlantic Ocean 
migration occupied the Canaries, Madeira, and 
the Azores, and so passed to the Antilles 
and Central America. And thirdly, that after 
the excess of Asiatic population^ had spread, 
through the north of A.sia, a wave of emigra- 
tion flowed by way of Behring Strait into 
North America, thus accounting for the different 
characteristics of the inhabitants of North and 
fSouth America. It has, on the other liand, been 
pointed out that the three races, bicas, Aztecs, 
and Nortli American Indians, are proved to be 
connected witli each other from the slmpe and 
construction of their crania. The skull is dis- 
tingnislied by the presence of an interparietal borie 
of a more or less triangular form, perfectly 
distinct the first month after birth, and sub- 
sequently united to tlie occipital, the suture 
being inarlced by a furrow wliich is never 
obliterated, and which is easily recognised in 
all the crania. 

A point that has been made much of is 
the similarity of the Inca architecture to that 
of the Egyptian— -the square openings, wider at 
the bottom than the top, doing duty for arches, 
and the custom of royal marriages and embalming 
the dead. Whatevei’ and whenever the oi’igin, 
it is certainly true that a nation more highly 
civili.sed than tlie Incas preceded and occupied 
the country before them. But this takes us 
back to prehistoric times, and we are lost in 
the mists of tradition. 

Let IX.S glance at a few of their civil institu- 
tions. The whole of the country was divided 
into three parts— one for the Sun, one for the 
Inca, and another for tlie People. The size.? of 
the cliliereut parts differed hi difl’ereiit di.stricts. 
The laiid-s set apart for tlie Sun provided 
means to support the temples and elaborate 
ceremonial of Peruvian worship, and the numer- 
ons priesthood. Those for the Inca supported 
him in his luxuriously royal state, a.s also his 
large household and various deiiiamk of the: 
Government. ‘The remainder of the lands 
were divided per crtpffu equally among the 
people.’ It is liei’e that the absolute .serfdom of 
tlie people is so patent. Every Peruvian by 
law was compelled to marry at a certain age. 
He was then provided with a dwelling, and a 
plot of land .sufficient to support his wife and 
lumself, an additional portion being granted 
for every child, double as much for a son as 
fur a daughter. Tlie lands were redivided 
yearly, being added to or diminished according 
to the size of : the family. The etfect of this 
was to keep the people on the soil, and. to pre- 
vent them acquiring too much land, and conse- 
quently power. The land.s were entirely culti- 
vated by the people. First, they tilled the 
lands of tlie Sun : next, tho.-;e of the old, sick, 
widow, orphan, and .soldiei'.s engaged in war ; 
they were then allowed to till their own : and 
last of all, the lands of tlio Inca. In like 
manner, tlic manufactures and agricultural 
products wore attended to. 

The llock-'j of llama belonged to Ihe Sun and 
the Jnea. It was death to kill one. At certain 
season.s. of the year they were collected from 
the hills and shorn ; lai'ge numbers wore; sent 
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to supply food for . the Court, and to be used 
at the religious festivals and sacrifices. Male 
llamas only were killed. The wool belonged to 
the Inca, and wa.? stoi’ed in the Government 
depositories, aircl dealt out according as the 
people’s wants reqxxired. In this way they were 
provided with warm clothing. AVlien they had 
worked up enough wool into clothing for tlieni- 
selves, they were then employed in workmg up 
material for the Inca. Tlie distrihution of the 
wool and superintendence of its manufacture 
was in the hamls of officers appointed for the 
purpose. No one was allowed to be idle. Idle- 
ness was a crime, and severely puuishecL All 
the mines belonged to tlie Inca, and wore 
worked for his benefit. Tlie variou.s eniph'y- 
ments were usually in the hands of a few, and 
became hereditary j what the father was, that 
the son became. A great part of the agri- 
cultural products was stored in granaries .scat- 
tered up and down tlie country, and was dealt 
out to the people as required. It will thus be 
seen that there ivas no cliance for a nmn to 
become rich, neitlier could he become poor. 
Tlie spirit of sjieculution had no existence there. 

Education was monopolised by the Inca and 
the nobility. The teacliers were called ‘ amauta.’ 
The ‘qnipu’ were the books. The ‘quipu’ was 
a small cord from one to two feet long, made 
of variously coloured threads twisted togeflier. 
From this other, smaller and thinner coids 
were hung, forming a fringe; all the cords 
were diflerent colours. The colours represented 
objects such as gold, silver; sometime.s white 
sigttified peace ; red, war ; but they were, chiefly 
used for calculation. The fringe and cord were 
tied into a number of knots, wliicl! stood for 
ciphers; and tliese, used in conjunction with 
the colours, . could he made to repre.seiit any 
amount required. These qnipu were also the 
records, by Avhich stati.stics from all parts of 
the comitiy, relating to population, trade, mili- 
tary and local ., affair.?, .&c., Avere pre.scrA’e(l. 
They AA'ere tleposited in the Peruvian ‘vSomeiret 
House’ at Cuzco. In this re.spect the Peruvians 
AA'ere far behind the Aztecs, Avho had a .q’.stem 
of hieroglyphics, Avliich, although a poor substi- 
tute for ah alpliabet of arbitrary signs, AA’as yet 
capable of expressing more, and in a ckwer 
manner, tliaii could the quipu. These record.^ 
AAmre. under the charge of the amauta, wlio . 
taught their pupils from them. This avub the 
Avay history passed doAvn from generation to 
generation, and it„ is easy to understand how 
an eA’-ent might become exaggerated and dis- 
torted. 

The Peruvians Averc ncd. so advanced in 
scientific knowledge as their northern neigli- 
bours. They divided the year into twelve lunar 
months, eacli of Avhich Avrus known by a particular 
name, and distingui.shed by its oavu festival. 
The year w'as further divided into.Aveeks; but 
of AA'bat length, wliethcr of .■^cA'en or more di(y.=3, 
is uncertain. They based their c.ulendar upon the 
lunar year, and corrected it by obscrvalioii.'? 
taken Avith the heljA of cvlimlrical colunms 
.set up round Cuzco, h’rom those column.s they 
could tell the e.xact time of the solstices. The 
time of the equinoxes Avas obtained from a 
single column AArith a circle drawn round it, 
and a diameter , draAvn cast and AA-est. lYhen 
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tlie sun vas almost immediately over the colnmii, 
and the shadow scarcely to be seen, they said, 

‘ The god sat with all his light iipon the column.’ 
Tiie year commenced about the 2ist of Decem- 
ber. Ilatl the conquerors not been possessed of 
a rnlhlefsly destnmtive spirit, the history of 
the Incas would be as clear as our own. We 
are indebted for what we do know to the 
enlightenment of a few noble Spaniards, sucli 
as Sarmiento, Ondegardo, and Gomara. 

The religion of the Peruvians was the most 
important of their institutions. Tiie wlide 
fabric of the State rested upon it They acknow- 
ledged a Supreme IBeing, the Creator and Piuler 
of the Universe, whom they adored under the 
name of Pachacamac. So greatly did they vene- 
I’ate this invisible Being, that they studiously 
refrained from insulting hini; by making a re- 
pre'^entation of him in any form. They wor- 
shipped 1dm in one temple onhq near Lima — 
the xMecca of that race— and to which pilgrims 
gathered from all parts of the Peruvian empire. 
They also worshipped the Sun with the highest 
adoration ; it was emblazoned on all their 
banners ; sacrifices were constantly being offered : 
up from numerous altai’s ; and they regarded 
it as the founder of the royal line. 

Among other objects which they worshipped 
were the elements — winds, earth, air, moun- 
tains, rivers. The images and idols . of con- 
quered nations received a place in their myth- 
ology, and were duly worshipped. The temples 
in wliich those deities were enshrined literally 
blazed with gold, particularly that of the Sun. 
This \va.s so situated that the rays of the morn- 
ing sun shone in at tlie eastern portal, light- 
ing up the interior, which, being decorated with 
golden ornaments, sent back such a glorious 
> flood of light, that no surprise, can be manifested 
at the adoration with which these sirnple-ininded 
people regarded the great luminary. Near to 
the temple of the Sun, and next in importance, 
was that of the Moon : all the decorations of 
this were of silver. The Stars, Thunder, Light- 
ning, Rainbow, each Irad its respective chapels 
or temples. Everything in connection with the 
religious services was of gold or silver. The 
religious ceremony was very elaborate, consist- 
ing of burnt sacrifices and offerings of flowers. 
The sacri (ice of human beings and the practice 
of cannibalism did not disgrace their ritual, 
a.s was the case with the Aztecs. 

The number of priests was very gi’eat. The 
liigh-prinst was called the iVillac Umu,’ and 
was next to the Inca in importance, being, as 
a rule, one of his brothers. Their duties were 
to •niiui.ster in the temples, and to carry on a 
ritual more complex than that of any other 
known religion. There were four princi^ial 
fea.-'ts, the most important being the Eaymi, 
held about the time of the summer solstice. 
The celebration of this feast was preceded by 
a general fast of three days ; ami on the fourth, 
the Tnca and all the people in Cuzco, dressed in 
tlieir brightest and most gorgeous dresses, went 
to meet the sun at its ri.sing ; when it appeared, 
they broke into shouts of joy. Tliey had 
among their . religious institutious an ” order 
known as ‘the Virgins of the Sun,’ consisting 


kept front , the world, and employed their tirn 
in watching the sacred lamp, besides makin, 
garments for the Inca and helping to replenisl 
his harem. 


TWO ARIvET-DA YS AT 
0 M M 1 ,R T H W A I T E. 

By Sarah Selina II.amee. 

CHAPTER I.—IH THE tVUTUMH. 

The market-day at Curamerthwaite was almost 
over ; and Eie upturned carts which lined the 
streets leading to the Market Square were fast 
lessening in number, the process of ‘yokin’ np’ 
being very busily engaged in, with many 
‘Whoas,’ and cries of ‘Stand still, there !’ to 
nieek-looldng mares and shaggy horses that 
ventured on the faintest of protests against 
being brouglit from fodder and stable, once 
more to be put between .shafts. 

Burly farmers of the sub.stantial order in 
more senses than one, emerged from the doors 
of banks with an air of smiling satisfaction, or 
with the pursed lips of doubt as to the day’s 
transactions, and made their way down the 
j High Street to the ‘Black Bull,’ or the ‘Craven 
j Heifer,’ or ‘The George,’ in whose yards were 
tilted their gigs, or dogcarts, or win tech apels, 

I and in whose cofiee-rooms many of them would 
'meet their women-folk, laden with baskets or 
I parcels, or both. 

I It was barely three o’clock, and the Septendier 
I sunlight streamed into the High Street, down 
the side streets to the right. It caught the 
brown hair of a young girl walking rapidly 
along the footpath, and shot golden gleams 
amongst its tresses, or revealed the same lying 
cunningly hidden therein. The little white 
straw hat which the girl wore seemed to be 
turned by the same medium, for the mament, 

I into glistening ivory, and the combined colour- 
I ing was so dazzlingly bright, that it flashed 
I into the eyes of a young man, some twenty 
yards up the street, and himself in the shade." 

‘ Why, there’s Dolly !’ he exclaimed aloud j 
and his steps, which had been somewhat 
leisurely, suddenly became long and vigorous. 

He was a well-built young fellow, though not 
very tall He had a frank, pleasant face, and 
I his head was crowned with light-brown hair of 
J the tint generally known as tawny ,■ he had 
j also a slight moustache of the same." His dress 
and whole appearance betokened the well-to-do 
young farmer. 

The girl appeared to be of his own class. 
She was lady-like, and was dre.ssed with quiet 
! taste, Dolly Wigton had spent three years at 
; the High School in Carlisle, and was by no 
I means the red-armed, uncouth, uncultivated type 
of farmer’s daughter. 

I The girl knew the step even before the iiew- 
' comer .strode to her side, and the warm colour 
I ro.se in her fair face. A& they clasped hands, 

\ it was plainly to be seen that tliey were very 
i much to each other. 

j ‘I didn’t know were in town, Dolly,’ 

I said the young man. ‘ Whore have you boon 
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girl, ‘and I’ve been across the fields’ To .MoOr- 
gafce, to see Jenny and’ ' . _ 

‘And Jack?’ queried the listener, a tiny- 
frown gatliering between his eyes. 

‘ Nothing -makes a man so stupid as jealousy,’ 
remarked the girl, with a little laugh. ' ‘ Wasn’t 
Jack at the market, George?’ O' 

‘ I dare-say he went home to dimi,ei’,’ said 
George gloomily. 

They had been walking down the street as 
they talked, and at this juncture tliere crossed 
it, almost immediately in front of them, a 
gray-headed, slightly bent, elderly man. 

‘ There ’.s my father,’ exclaimed the girl, half 
under her breath. ‘What a good thing he -was 
looking the other way!’ 

‘Whil he never alter, Dolly? And will jmu 
never be persuaded to take your own way ? ’ 
asked George earnestly. ‘ How long is this to 
go on,? Two years I’ve waited already.’ 

The fair face of the girl paled a little, her 
mouth expres.sed pain, and the lids quivered 
over her brown eyes. 

‘Dear George,’ she said tremulously, ‘if you 
are already weary of waiting, there is nothing 
for it but to, say “good-bye.” , Father is 
obstinate, I grant you ; and I do not .see how 
his hatred of you Irebys is to be overcome ; 
but wonderful things do happen, and— and—if 
we are faithful to each other, that should help 
us to be patievit.’ 

‘But — when I know,’ answered the yonng 
man, in a low, troubled voice — ‘when I know 
that, week in and week out, Jack Mosedale is 
to the fore, and that your father i-s continually 
.singing his praise-s, how can I go on hoping — 
that — that you will hold out, Dolly — that you 
ivill be — faithful ?’ 

The girl drew lierself up slightly, and almost 
stopped in the sti’eet. 

‘ If j-'ou cannot trust me, George, then, a.s T 
have ju.st said, we Inul better part — put an end 
to it entirely.’ 

‘Oh, Dolly darling, forgive me,’ cried George. 
‘I haven’t the patience tlmt you have; and 
our way seems so hedged in that it drives me 
wild. But as for parting, that would be a 
hundred tinie.s wor.-^e. Never men! ion that 
again, I pniv y<m, as you love mo. You do 
love: me, Dolly ? Bay it again, and I will never 
doubt you more.’ 

The girl lifted her soft brown eyes to his. 
There was really no need for W(.irds, but slie 
obediently murmured them. And the next 
minute, with a sd’oug iirm handclasp, they 
]uuiful ; for they had reai-.hed the corner (jf 
ihe ‘Black .Hull,’ witlnn who.se iirt;h\vay Dnllyus 
lather liad disappeared, and wlic-nce he might 
any moment be looking out for her. 

The clattering of hoofs on the cobble-paved 
yard of tlu?, iim greeted Dolly ear-s us .‘-he 
entered it, and us she exported, she found the 
hay mare being put into the dogcarl, and he)- 
father standing by. 

‘Thou’s put oFf till t’ last minuie. lass,’ he 
said, a little gruffly, but not nnkindly. ‘I’ve 
just bee!) inside, to look for thco. I wa.s 
thinkin’ I sliould. have to send t’ helhnan round.’ 

‘ Oh, I ’m not lost yet, father,’ said Dolly. 
‘I’ll go in aJid inqui)’e about iny parcels, ajid 
then i sludl be quite ready.’ 


In five minutes more they had emei-ged from 
the archway of the ‘ Black Bull,’ and were 
bowling along the road towards the farm of 
Greyfeil, Plumdale. 

‘How didst thou find them all at Moorgatel’ 
asked Farmer IVigton by-and-by, tui-ning liis 
weather-beaten face towards his daughter. 

‘Mnch a.s usual, father,’ said Dolly. ‘Jenny 
will never he better, I fear,’ (Jenny Mosedale 
wa.B a chronic invalid.) 

‘You saw Jack, I suppose ?’ The tojie w;ts 
siguifieaut and suggestive, and so was the 
accompanying look, 

‘Yes,’ said Dolly, a little drily, ‘I saw Jack; 
he overtook me as I went. He had finished 
his business early.’ 

The old farmer chuckled with evident enjoy- 
ment. ‘Finished his business early, had he?’ 
he said. ‘It must ha’e come to a very sudden 
conclusion, then; for when I saw him at nearly 
twelve he’d nearly all his cows on his h.ands, 
and one-half las sheep.’ 

Dolly looked sii-aight before her between the 
hedgerows and .said nothing. 

The fanner chuckled again, and took a sly 
glance at Dolly, 

‘Tlie young rascal caught sight o’ somebody, 
an’ left his stock to old Ike to .sell, I’ll wager 
—that was fini.shing his busine.ss eai-hx Good 
for Jack— very good!’ 

Something at this juncture went wrong with 
the haTnes.«, and Fanner Wigton, with a .strong 
expletive about the ostler at the ‘Black Bull,’ 
drew rein and jumped down to rectify it. In 
the silence which eii.sued, the rumbling sound 
of light -^vhecils could be heard alino.st im- 
mediately behind. 

‘George’s gig,’ .said Dolly to hensclf. ‘I hope 
— I do hope he will not overhdcc us ; father 
caunot ondure to he passed by finyljody — much 
le.ss by him.’ 

Dolly need not have feared. Tt was too much 
pleasure for George to, catch an occasional 
glimpse, over the stubble-fields and hedgerow.«, ^ 
of a gleam of brown gold and ivory, for him 
to thi)ik of pas-sing. 

But just as he wa.s stepping back into hi.s dog- 
car-t, Fas-mer IVigton caught .sight of the gig. 
His sight was long, and he knew its occupant, 
though he was neaidy a furlong away. Sojue- 
thing like an oath e.«cuped hini, and he gave 
Diiiiqjling .such a lash as sent her, startled 
and quivering, into an excited gallop. 

‘ Father !’ expostulated Dolly. 

‘ Hold hard,’ said the farmer, for the cmi- 
veyfuice was swingijig to and fro peri!nns]y ; 
‘she’ll get over it by-and-hy. I eanglit a 
.-^ight o’ Gcoi-go Troby, an’ it wa-s like a nal rug 
to a bull i iVltoa, whoa — softly, softly, Diunp- 
ling — that’ll do, la.=.s— that’ll do.’ 

Doily .said nothing until the mare had settled 
down) into her ordinary pace. Then she .screwed 
np her courage. She recollected George Irehj’.s 
face in tlie High Street of Ciimnmrthwaitej and 
hi.s woj'ds about hijiiself and her lioing ‘hedged 
in.’ J’hey were trtie words, ;md the hedge wa.s 
mostly made up of prejmlice, the mo.st difficult 
of hedge!; to penctmte. But aimther attempt 
must he made. It was a lo)ig time since she 
had ventured iqson such. For two years — over 
since, spite of pr(mui!iitu)n.s of failure, George 
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had manfiill}’- asked her father for permission 
to woo and wed her : he Imd been strictly for- 
bidden the house, or to seek or even speak 
to her elsewhere. Between George’s dead father 
and Dolly’s, who.se farms adjoined, though their 
hoii.ses were nearly two miles apart, there had 
existed a long-standing fend. Its origin "vyas 
unknown to the young folks; hut that it hml 
some core of exceeding hitterness to Daniel 
Aigton could not be doubted. And ai'ound it, 
in succeeding .years, had growm quaiwels about 
ti‘espas.sing cattle, supposed over-reaching in the 
markets, 'and other offences, always to hand 
■when readily seized upon. 

‘I call it very unjinst, father-— very unjust,’ 
snid Dolly. ‘What "has George Ireby ever 
done, that" yoii should speak of him in that 
manner?’ 

‘ It ’s not for a lass to he questionin’ her 
father/ said Daniel Wigton savagidy ; ‘an’ I’ll 
nut have thee staudiu’ up for Geoi'ge Irehy, 
He’s ucLliiu’ to thee, an’ never will he.’ 

‘He’s everything to me, father— except you.’ 

Dolly’.s tone was low and troubled ; hut it 
wa.s uiimistakaldy firm. 

Father and daughior looked at each oilier. 
The dued wa.s heconiing close. They had both 
strong w'ills. 

‘I am a year over twenty-one,’ continued 
Dolly. ‘Any time within the last twelve inontlns, 
3 could have left you and married George. 
'J’here’s no law in the laud could luive hindered 
me. I love him, father, and would have done 
il, hut I could not bear to act so contrary to 
your will. I have hoped and hoped that you 
would come to see in time that I could not 
I hange about George, and that you cared 
enough about iiic to wi.sh me to he happy. 
But it seems as if ’ — — 

Several times hoforo this, Farmer Wigton liad 
essayed to stop the flow of his claughter’.s 
words : and now he succeeded by dint of the 
superior strength, of his lungs. 

‘ A dcid thou cares about inakin’ -thy father 
happ.v/ he almost shouted. ‘ Thou has one o’ 
the be.'^t homes i’ Cumberland, an’ to please thy 
mother T sent thee to one o’ the best .schools. 
All’ away fro’ us, nothin’ ’onld .serve thee, hut 
tlioxx mu.st scrape acquaintance M'i’ the .son o’ 
thy fiither’.s enemy. But if I’d ha’e known lie 
wa.s about tlierc o’ market-days, it ’s not once 
til on M liu’e gone back again to board i’ 
Chr’ile. Thy mother is lyin’ i’ the kirkyard,’ he 
went on, in a slightly hsijtened voice, *an’ 1 
hiive hut thee, I could lui’e done to ha’e kept 
thee endway ; but as lasses will be la.sscs, an’ 
Iad.s will be lads, an’ I reckon swcethearlin’ 
’ll go on till l)ijom.sday, why, I ’ve told thee 
over an’ over again, thou could lia’e Jack 
iluhcdalfc, as ’ould give his head for thee. He’d 
come to Greyfcll, au’ we could all be happy 
■ together, if thou’d oiilj’' say the word.’ 

Daniel Wigton’s voice had dropped almost 
into one of pleading Iw tliis time. 

For a moment Dolly said nothing. It might 
have been thought she was pnelding,' But it 
was not .so ; she was making up her mind 
whether or not to say a certain thing. 

. The dale %vas narrowing ; the sun was now 
below their present horizon. They had crossed 
the_ little liver which ran through it, but its 


wimpling over its stony bed could be heard on 
their right. They had long since pa.s.sed the 
turning to Wliiterigg, George Ireby’s place, and 
there 'was no lon,ger the faintest sound of his 
gig-wheels. A blackbird whistled, a sheep far 
up the hillside bleated, and the soft lowing of 
kine told ^ of the homestead whkdi they were 
approachjng. 

‘Father/ said Dolly softly, breaking the 
almoist solemn silence, ‘you have just men- 
tioned iiiy mother. Sluill I tell you what .slia 
said to me on her death -bed ? I don’t know 
why .she , said it — she told me not to ask her.’ 

A subtle cliauge came over the rugged face 
beside Idolly’.?, and Daniel Wigton gripped the 
reins ■^vith a slightly convulsive movement. 

‘ What was it ? ’ he asked huskily. 

‘She said/ responded Dolly, after another 
slight impressive pau.se— ‘she said— and it was 
the day before she died, w’hen you were off to 
Cummei'tlnvaite — “ Whatever you do, Dolly, 
never, never,” she said, “marry a man that 
yon do not love — nor — nor ” ’ 

Dolly pauscjd ; she saxv that, for some cause, 
her father was painfully affected. She had 
said enough for Imr piii'pose. Why go on ? 

‘ There was .something more : go on. Never 
tell half a tale/ .said the farmer, with painful 
grimne.ss. 

‘ Well, i'-he said,’ concluded Ibolly, nor never, 
never marry any man, lunvever much you love 
him, if you are not really quite sure that he 
loves you.” ’ 

A queer guttural sound escaped the farmer ; 
and could Dolly have seen his face, she would 
lawe been comsiderahly startled. But he had 
almost let bill the reins, and he bent well 
forward to gra.sp them, and also turned his head 
away. He said never a word until Dumpling 
rva.s mounting the slope to the farm-house, 
whose white walls and glistening windows now 
smiled welcome upon the home-comeixs. Then 
Daniel Wigton opened his lips; but his voice, 
even when he did so, sounded to Dolly strange 
and unfamiliar: 

‘There’s no manner o’ doubt about Jack 
Wosedaie eaiin’ for thee, Dolly/ he said; ‘but 
as thy heart doesn’t set that way, I ’ll never 
ask thee to marry him again. That Is t’ com- 
pact o’ my side; an’ now on thine : thou must 
nex'er ask me again to let thee wed George 
Ireby. To that I ’ll never comsent as long a.s 
I live. Thou rindc>r.>umd.«, Dolly'?’ 

‘Yo.s/ said Dolly; ‘hut 1 don’t promise. It 
takes two to make a compact.’ 

‘Well, it’ll make no difference/ said the 
fanner angrily, as he jumped out of the 
dogcart. 


CHAPTER II. — IK THE WIKTER. 

Nearly a week had ]i;ussed since the great 
snow-.storm. It had come on during the night 
after the last market, and had continued ino.st 
of the fulloxving day. It laj' thick on the 
level lands and nnfenced crofts, but where 
dyke, or hedge, or bank had made i'ei5i.=itance 
to the wind, there great drifts luul gathered 
two and three and four yards deep. It 'was 
terrible work driving in Plmndalo. The 
farmers’ men, in some parts of it where the 
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t] rifts \v<jre deepest, had been set to work to 
cut a road through them. 

Dolly Wigton begged her father to for- 
go the weekly market for once ; bnt habit is 
second nature, and to miss Cnrnmertliwaite on 
a Friday would have seemed like breaking up 
the constitution of things. Inde«l, with the 
eontrariness of a man, and an obstinate one 
to boot, the more Dolly pleaded, tlie more busi- 
ness the farmer found lie bad to do there. 
True, little or no stock could be taken, but lie 
had accounts to draw, and to go to the bank, 
and there was ‘ that stack of wiieat that Miller 
Ci'osthwaite was to make up his niirirl about,’ and 
a hundred things that Dolly kneiv nothing of. 
And so to Gummerthwaite Daniel Wigton went. 
In the High Street, during tlie morning, he well- 
nigh met George Ireby face to face ; but, rather 
than do so, he stepped so suddenly off the 
foot-path, and with his nose so high in the air, 
that he narrowly escaped coming to grief on a 
snow-lieap at the curb. George instinctively 
sprang to hia assistance, liut Daniel Wigton, by 
a superhuman effort, not only regained his 
balance, but flung his would-be helper off. 
‘I can do witliout your help, young man,’ he 
said ungratefully and almost brutally." 

George’s blood tingled, but he restrained 
himself. : Farmer Wigton was an elderly man, 
and— ho was Dolly’s father. ‘ I am glad you 
are all right,’ he said graved y ; and thereupon 
he went his way. 

He would hardly own it, even to himself, 
but tliere were 'slight stirrings of shame at hia 
own conduct, in Daniel AVigton’s breast. 

The yoking up was done very early that 
day in Ciumnerthwaite ; and there was” much 
buttoning of tiopcoats and arranging of immense 
mufliera and rugs, and great strilcing of arms 
across the chest, "preparatory to setting off home. 

‘The shorte.st journey, the most to be emvied 
to-night,’ said the landlord of tlie ‘Black Bull’ to 
the wife of liis bosom, in the snuggery behind 
the bar. ‘I shouldn’t like Wigton’s drive up 
riumdalo : for if we don’t have more .snow, 
and a lot too, before he gets to Grey fell, my 
mime’s not Jabez Ball.’ 

Mrs Ball stooped to the bia/iug fire and com- 
placently rubbed her hands— it had been a good 
day for business. 

‘Vou generally know the weather, Jabez,’ she. 
said. 

The landlord was not wrong this time, at 
any rate. Within half-an-hour of leaving the 
liitle town, DaniA Yv’igion, among.st otliers, 
was enveloped in a bewildering, driving, 
whirling downfall of snow. It dro\'e undor 
oven In's huge umbrella ; it got between the 
fuid.s of his muiiie.r and his neck ; it bh;w inti> 
hi.s ej'cs and half blinded him, making driving 
straight most dillicult, 

Tliough not yet four o’clock, it was almo.st 
dark. Later there rvonld be a moon : but 
it was doubtful if a ray of it couhl peiuitrato 
the snow-clouds. The farmer had liad the 
pvecantiim to light hi.s lamjis, and long yellow 
gleam.s they east upon the white snow on 
either hand. 

At a turn in the road, just past the open- 
ing do "Wbiterigg, a more blinding swirl of snow 
than ever, swept in the faces of man and beast. 


It was more than Dumpling could stand. She 
suddenly SAverved, the left Avheel of the dog- 
cart was caught on a block of the cut snow, 
and over it Avent, its occupant being thrown 
violently out upon the hard snoAv-blocks. 

Some ten minutes later, George Ireby, re- 
turning too from the market at CHunmerthwaite, 
and alrout to take the turn to Whiterigg from 
the main road in the dale, saAv a dim light 
ahead of him, Avluch he noticed, to his siir- 
pri-ee, did not seem to move. .He drew irp to 
make quite sure, and then, much to hi.s own 
mare’s indignation, and spite of lier pi'otesfe, 
he drove on to ascertain tlie meaniri" of it. 
"We know of course what he found. Tlio light 
was that of the uppermo.st lamp, wlu’cli, for- 
tunately, had not been extinguislied. Farmer 
Mdgton was lying speechless, insensible, evi- 
dently seriomsly hurt. 

What Avas to be done ? He Avas 3’et two 
miles from home, and eA’en if George couhl 
get him thei’e, he Avould be so miicli farther 
from medical help. A moment’.s thought decided 
the young man. He would take the iarnior to 
Wbiterigg, Avhere they Avere only ten niiiuitei5’ 
drive from a doctor. 

But Dolly’s father at Wbiterigg ! Ilis oAAm 
father’s enemy at Wbiterigg ! The very thought 
of it brought a strange smile at the irony of fate. 

But even this plan conld not ba earned out 
AAUthout help. It AAUAS the Avork of a foAV 
minutes to place the prostrate man on the 
cushions of the dogcart and gig, and coA'or 
him with the rugs ; to Avrito a few lia&ty lines to 
Dolly telling her Avhat had happened, and that 
he would fetch her later if the Aveather Avere fit, 
and if not, then in the morning; to release the 
trammelled Durapling, fasten the miiAve to his 
harness, and send him off home, and then to 
rnoimt his gig and go to Wbiterigg for help 
and a stretchliv . 

It was more than a week after this night of 
storm, and the bright morning sun.shiiie was 
turning the fro-^en snow-ciystals into pearls and 
diamonds, and deepening the red of the breast 
of a little robin singing cheerily on the broad : 
stone sill of tlie inullioned Avindow of his bed- 
room at M'diitcrigg, when Daniel Wigton llmt 
opened eonscioms eyes upon his snrrouncling.s. 
And evidently even noAV Ids Au.don Avas not 
quite clear, neiiher Ava.=! hi.s speech or intellect, 
‘Mary!’ he exclaimed feebly, looking leAvard.s 
a little roumled figure seated near him. 

The figure turned* a face towards the speaker 
Avhich rnuvst once have been very pretty ; even 
lunv it Avas soft in contour, and had a delicate 
2 unk colour in the cheeks, Tiie Avoinuu’s 
C‘X])res;-ion was one of siuqirise, and she AA'uitcd, 
nut quite Kure that she liad heai'd aright. 

‘ ]\lary !’ again said the invalid ; ‘ IMary IkuAvick !’ 

A .smile of comprehension stole into the 
little woman’s face. ‘I’m Ellen EeuAviok, not 
friary,’ she .said, bending over the invalid and 
taking lii.s hand, ‘You Avill hardly know 
me. I Avas only a little girl when yon used to 
cniue to Giksdiile to— to see ilary. .Peojjlo do 
say 1 have g,mAvii very like her— more so, as 
I have got ohler— that is the fitwmgest part 
of it. But alas ! Mary has long been gone 
from us.’ 
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‘To be sure— to l^e sure. What am I tliiuk- 
iug of?’ said the farmer confusedly, ‘But Ido 
not understand things. Where am II’ and he 
looked round wonderirigly. 

‘ You shall know that by-aud-by,’ said Ellen 
Ben wick gently. ‘You had better not talk any 
inoro now. Yon had an accident, and you have 
been very ill, and are very weak. See, yon 
must let' me feed you Avit’h this,’ producing 
some invalid’s food; ‘it will strengthen you.’ 

‘ When'— where’s Dolly?’ was the next won- 
dering question. 

‘ She has been up Avith you most of the 
night, and is lying down now. I Avill fetch 
her Avheri you have had a sleep.’ 

Farmer Wigtou’s weakness was as .yet greater 
than hi.s curiosity ; but the .satisfaction he 
.seeiiied to deriA'e in gazing at the sweet p)eaeh- 
like face of Ellen Eenwiek, haU-Avithered as it 
was, Avas greater thaiA either. He looked at 
nothing else, until sleep overpowei'ed him. 

A face looked in at the doorway by-aud-by — 
it AA'a.s Dolly’s. Aunt lieuAvick (.she was George’s 
fuint) put her finger on her lipfs, ro.se, and on 
tiptoe joined Dolly at the door. She drew her 
into her oAvn room, an adjoining one, 

‘Your father i.s conscious at la.st, and has 
been a.dcing for yon, Dolly, I am so glad. He 
has gone to sleep now.’ 

‘I tiiaiAkful,’ said Dolly, ‘ Does he know 
he is at IVhiterigg?’ 

‘Not yet. I thought it be.st not to tell him 
until he is stronger.’ 

‘Oh, auntie — you have made me call you so, 
and George Avished it too— do tell me, if you 
know, Avluxt it i.s that makes my father so 
bitter against the Irebys— I nieaiq A\diat Avas 
the begiuuing of it?’ 

Aunt Benwick hesitated, then she looked 
agaixA at Dolly’s imploring face, axrd ansAvered : 

‘Perhaps you ought to know; it AA^as this 
Avay. Ynur father loved ray .sister Mary heart 
and soul ; aud she was half-A\mn, and aa'ouUI 
have been Avholly so, 1 belieA% had not EdAVard 
Tre-hy appeared on the scene. He had a more 
taking Avay with him, and he aa'oii the clay. 
Now you know Avhy your father always hated 
George’s father,’ 

‘But my father mu.st haA'e got over his dis- 
iifvpoinlment. He married luy mother,’ .said 
Dolly. But GAfen as the words left her lips, 
she remembered her motlier’.s dying Avoids, and 
for the first time understoocl them. Hei‘ mother 
had never wholly had her fathex'’s heart. ‘Will 
he ex’er forgiAm? Will he -ever consent for me 
to niixiTy George ?’ a.sked Dolly sadly. 

Aunt fhnxwick ki.ssed her, aud hade her hope 
for the best, 

‘ When he is .'itroiigei', T .shall plead for 
yoix butli,’ she said. ‘ I rmiy have some inllu- 
ence. He thinks I am like Mary.’ 

‘Some inlluence’ indeed! 

‘ Why, Aunt Ellen,’ .sxxid George Ireby, .six 
Aveeks later, when, his broken ribs united, 
aud hi.'^ brain healed of the concixsaion, Far- 
mer Wigton had been taken home, and Dolly 
had gone Avith him to get ready for her 
AA'-cdding, and George had just returned fx’om 
seeing them both safely to Greyfell — . ‘ rny 
good aixgel must have been, in the ascendant 


when he .suggested the sending for you to 
Whiterigg. Mr Wigton tells due it " is all 
your doing. Yon must be a witch to luxA'e 
e.xercised such a spell over the old mam’ 

‘I .sliall not jxllow you to call him ixn old 
man, ^ George Ireby,’ said Aunt Benwick, 
dimpling, apd actually blxx.shing. ‘Pie is only 
sixty, and quite hale and hearty ; ixt least he 
will be, when he has quite "got over Ids 
accident. And’ — ^ — 

‘Well?’ queried George, looking round 
Avonderingly at his little aunt, Avhen she 
paused, evidently in some confusion. 

‘ Well — I •thought I wouldn’t tell you until 
he had gone away ; but it had to be a 
bargain ; he wouldn’t consent on any other 
term.s,’ 

‘A bargain?’ .Scuid George, an idea for the 
first time Ixeginning to dawxx upon him. 

‘Yes,’ said Ellen Benwick; ‘Daniel Wigton 
would not let Dolly come to Whiterigg "un- 
le.ss I would consent to go to Greyfell. So I 
had to do it, xmii see — on yoxxr account.’ 

‘You dexir old auntk ! ’ cried George with 
euthxxsiasin. ‘But-— it ’.s not entii'ely because 
of Dolly and me? Do tell me that?’ 

‘Wcdi — not entirely,’ admitted Aunt Een- 
Avick, blushing more deeply. ‘You see, he 
thiidcs I am like your mother, Geoi-go, and 
I believe he love.s me. And 1 always avoix- 
dered, even as a child, that xxxy sister Mary 
.should have chosen your father in preference. 
I tliiuk he Avas badly used, and p am going to 
try to make it up to him, yoix see.’ 

And I may say, in conclusion, that .such 
ha.s been the ca.se. And if there be ix happier 
home in all Cumberland than that at Wlute- 
Hgg, it is to be found at Greyfell ; and 
Farmer Wigton as Avell as George Ireby 
bles.ses the day Avhen Dumpling txxrned over 
the dogcart, that snowy market-day xit Cum- 
mertliAvaite. . ' 


THE MONTH: ; 

SCIENCE AND AETS. 

An interesting side-light on the recent AX'ar 
in the East xauis afforded by Lord Armstrong’s 
speech at the annixal meeting of the gieat 
Elswick Compaxxy at NeAA’'castle-on'Tyne, of 
which he is the foxxnder aixd head. Fx'om Els- 
wick came rao.st of the Axaar material u.sed by 
the Jaixanese, from the elaborately coiustructed 
qxxick-firing gxins to the ammxmitioix which fed 
them. ‘The prediction,’ said Lord Arra.sti‘ong, 
‘ which had been commonly expressed, tluU, 
however efficacious the I'efined and elaborate 
mechani.sm3 of modern artillery might prove 
in experimental practice, they aa-ouIcI be found 
disappointing uiuler the exciting aud roxigli 
usage of actual wax*, has been completely fal.4- 
fied, and the po.ssibility of a I'Clni’n to .simpler 
and les.s scientific constrnctions has Ixeeu put 
entirely out of the qixcstioii.’ The .‘speaker tlieu 
proceeded to point out that the victories of the 
Japanese wei’o in great nieasxxi'e clue to their 
wise forethought in arming their .ship.s Avith 
quick-firing guns-~one such gun in reality 
representing a battery of several guns of the 
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old typt', wliile ;it the s.-initi tiiiio 
and pinielralivi- pov.-^r were ini.siirpas;jed. 'I’lie 
caiTiayori as well as tlie p;iiu.s deserved nienliuii, 
for they were utterly dilferent to the roiigh 
wooden carriages which were in vogue not loisg 
ago, which voipiii'Lul ten or iii'lecu inc-ii to 
liaiulle ihein. Modern guns of tch to twelve 
tons weiglit can now be ti'ainecl and elevated 
by a single hand, and although these”^ wondrous 
gnn carriages must be I'egarded as liighly 
tinished scientific instruments, no single one 
was disabled in the late war except by a direct hit. 

It has long been the practice oji our war- 
ships tv) niv)ve and load lii;avy guns by means 
of hydraulic or .steam |;>owei\ Heavy turrets 
have also been turned by the same agency, the 
touch of a lever bringing into noiseless move- 
ment a .stupendous ma.ss of rnetal About 
eighteen month.s ago, however, the Barjleur was j 
fitted witli vdectih; motors to j)e)'fonn the same 
duties, and orders were given that the gear I 
was to be frequently worked and its behaviour ^ 
closely ol)served. The report as to the working ^ 
of this new application of electricity recently 
received fi'om tlie Mediterraneau was .so sati-s- 
factory in evei’y re.sj)ect that two inoi’e hattle- 
ship.<, the Ci’utiiritm aiid the l/eimn}, are io he , 
furnished with electric gear forvorkijig their 
guns. The compactness of electrical iitting,«, ' 
when compared with that pertaining to hydraulic 
or steam gear, is not the least of its advantages 
on shipboard, where the question of space must 
ever be such a vital one. 

Dairy-farmers ai’e reviving an old grievance 
when they complain of the .sy-stern which j 
obtains of niarking railway milk churii.s by barn 
gfd.ion.s. TIii.s means a lo.ss to tire farmer of j 
one impei'ial ' gallon on every clmrii of milk 
.sold, One of the largest fariners in Berkshire I 
contends that as he sends away twenty-six 
cliunis of milk daily, the loss amounts in Ids 
: ca.se to more than three hundred pounds per 
annum. lie propose.s that milk .should be .sold 
in the churn by weight, each empty churn to 
weigh fifty-six pounds, and to contain one and , a 
half hundredweight of inilk. He proceed.s to 
.say that ‘if anything is done to alter the pre.sent 
system of marking churns, I hope it will he 
more in favour of the farmer than tlie result 
of the Bail way Bates Oommipsion, wlsen the 
cost of I'eturning the churn.s empty was taken : 
off the buyer and put upon the farmer.’ 

A 3i!.nv iiydraulic-propcdled .steam-lifeboat, 
which lias been named the Presithini Van Ihel, 
has I'licently been built liy i.Me.s.'-rs Thornycroft 
of Cliiftwick for the South Holland Lifeboat 
Association. The trials of this remarkable lioal. 
in the North Sea have given great satisfaction 
to lier purchaser.s, a nine and a half 

knot-s having been attained. A reinarkablo 
feature of the trials was the remarkable quick- 
nes.s with which the boat can be bronglit to 
a standstill when proceeding at full speed ahead 
— namely, .seven .secornhs. Another valiialde 
property po^s^^:sed liy this new life-.saving ve.s.-el 
is her towing-power, the deiul-pull measured 
by the dynamometer being twenty-two luunlredi- 
Wciglit, which would eiiahhi lier to take in tow 
a vessel of about 250 tons burden, or wonbl 
pcTinit of two or Ibree ordinary lifeboats being 
towed out to tlie scene of a wreck. Too often 


has it happened that the ordinary lifehotit 
cannot move agaimst wind or tide, without the 
ail I of a tug to cany her on her luis.dou of 
mercy. The' new boat is independent of such 
help, and we trust that we shall in time have 
vessels of the same type at the lifeboat stations 
of Britain. 

A scientific investigation was recently nnder- 
taken by the Tmjierial CJcnnnu Hciulih Bureau 
to impure into the suilabilitr of tlm use, of 
alumiruum for cooking nten..sil.s. They proved 
Hint thi.s metal is eutirtdy free from communi- 
cating to food any jioisouous .salt such as is 
given off by ciqqier, t.iii, or hnid. To make sure 
tliat no injurious effects need be feared if alu- 
minium lie taken into tlie s_ystern, two pliysi- 
cian.'.i, aged respectively twenty-six and thirty- 
five, volunteered to act a.s subjects. To each of 
these was adniini.stered daij)j witli their limdi 
about fifteen grain.s of aluminivuii tartrate, for; 
the period of one moiitli. By the end of that 
time neitlier hud lost ilesh or appetite, nor 
felt the slightest discomfort. 

For cooking pnrpo.se, s thi.s metal seems to be 
pecnharly adapted, seeing it is a splendid con- 
ductor and retainer of lieat, while it has akso 
the advantage of being non-poi.sonous and non- 
corroding. A new departure in aluminium 
cooking hleu.sils lia.s been made within the ]a.st 
few month.s by j\[e,s,sr,s Bowen & Oo., of the 
Phmiiix Foundry, Clerkenwell, London, who have, 
after many failures, succeeded at last in cpstiiiij 
them in pure aluniininni. This permits of their 
being made of any de-sired thickness, a mo,st 
important iioint in cooking utensils, which, if too 
thin, tend to .scoi'ch the food. Copper sheets 
are now about 6d. ptu’ pound, and ahuniiiium 
ingots are Ls. Gd. But as aluniiuiuiu is three 
and one-third tiine.s lighter tlian copper, hulk 
for bulk, aluminium is now the cheaper mcliil ; 
and the above firm are noiv turning out their 
cast and, piolished aluminium. Utensils at prices 
under that of , coi'res]xind.ing coiqier utensils. 
Aluminiuin ha.s a very .high coelHcient of con- 
traction, and this .stood in the way of carting 
large and comparatively thin hollow-ware 
article, s tliey were very liable to rend 
ill the cooling. A twelve-inch stew-pan con- 
tracts about a quarter of an inch, and the 
internal core hail to be so consti'nctcd that, 
when the molten aluniinraiii round it began to 
cool and slirink, the core also dimiiii.yhed in 
sizf^ and prevented the hot meral (which fit, ;i 
high temperature is weak) from cracking. 
These utensils ;ire afterwards chilled, and this 
adrls comsiderahly to their .strength. 

The recent report of the evidence given 
before the Select CVjimnit.tee ou Foe, d-p rod nets 
.Adulteration is not plea.sant to i-eacl. 1’he report 
is i.ssnod in the foi'ni of ;i hluc-book, and a.s 
that, kind of literature does not rcatdi Urn 
public or privat.c library, but is mo.-itlY .stored 
away on undi.stnrbed .shelves, it may he u.si well 
to give a few iteni.s the wider publicity which 
they undoul>teJly deserve, hlargariuc, which 
u.sed to be made fruiu hec*,f fat, is largely con- 
tributed to by the knackers’ yard ; and in Baris 
the df)g.s and cats wlp'cb are found floating in the 
Beine, and even rats from the sewers, are 2 n’c.s.«C‘d 
into the service. Cheap butter is often simply 
margarine, and according to one ivitnogs the 
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fraud is winlied at by the inspectors. Mucli of 
the bacon sold comes over' here in the soft wet 
state from Cliicago ; ‘and tliere are a certain 
number of people both in Engiand and Ireland 
who dry it and get it up so that it resembles 
best English mid best Irish, and in a good 
many cases it is sold as that.’^ Cheese is 
sophisticated, and other articles of daily con- i 
sumption are doctored in various ways, until 
one wearie.s of the horrid details. The dis- 
honest trader has evidently greatly benefited 
by the laxity of administration during the past 
few years, a period of almost suspended legisla- 
tion, HO far ns practical matters are concerned. 

One of tlie finest examples of twelfth-century 
monastic building is Ivirkstall Abbey, near 
Leeds, which was purcliased six years ago and 
generously presented to the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of that town by Colonel North. It at 
once became evident that the ruins would i 
require careful examination and repair before j 
the abbey was thrown open to the public; and 
when the ivy was removed from the old walls, 

. the e.ttent of the necessary repairs was found 
to bd far greater than untici])ated. In many 
cases the walls were literally crumbling to dust, 

, and parts had to be rebuilt, and fresh stones 
and mortar inserted in other places, under the 
directions of the well-known architect and anti- 
quary, Mr J. T. Mickletlnvaite. The grounds 
round the abbey have been ornamentally laid 
out, and at last the beautiful place has been 
formally presented to the public use. Cohmel 
North paid ^10,000 for this handsome present 
to Leeds, where lie was born ; and the necessary 
repairs and laying out of the grounds have 
brought the total cost up to i:23,u00. 

Some recent disastrous collisions in fogs at 
sea has drawrii attention to the question w'liether 
eommanders rightly understand what they 
ought to do when in tlie vicinity of a vessel 
wbicii can be heard by her whistle, but is 
quite invisible. Admiral Colomb, in a letter to 
the Timtis^ has shown that there need really be 
I no misunderstanding about the matter, and 
[ points out that it is the erroneous principle at 
the bottom of the existing rules which has led 
: to recent collisions. He maintains that certain 
(dd iwinciplcb which have fallen into desuetude 
should be revived without delay. Tlie old 
cUhtom of the sea, which was never interfered 
with until 18-10, gave one of the tv,'o ships in 
a fog an alisolule right to go on her way, 
while it ab.sulntel^v cumpellcfj the other to fall 
behind — that is, if they were oiiginally steering 
for the .same point. The rule by which this is 
e.stabliahtd is, that the ship which hears a fog- 
signal to her left goes on, while the ship which 
hears it to her right steers in the direction in 
which t'he first hears the signal, hilie is as-sured 
that ‘the ship that sounded would move out 
of that line, and as she heard the sound pass- 
ing away Lo her left, she would resume her 
original course.' But although this ntle is .so 
simpkv that a landsman can easily comprehend 
it, it has been superseded by one whicli counsels 
botli ships to get away from each other as 
quickly as they can, and they too often find, 
in trying to do so, that they come into perilous 
. eonUxet 

Captain -S. L. Hiude, who' for many years 


has lived and travelled in that vast region of 
Equatorial Africa known as the Congo basin, 
recently lead before the Camera Club, London, a 
papjer on ‘Cannibals and tlieir Cu.stom.s/ Which 
was a very intei'csting exposition of the modern 
aspect of a most repulsive characteiistic of 
, savage humanity. Nearly all the tribes in the 
[ Congo basin either are or have been cannibals, 

[ and among some of them, Capdain Hinde tells 
us, the practice i.s on the increase. Since the 
entry of Europeans into the country there luive 
naturally been greater facilities for ti-avelling, 
and races wdio were not . originally cannibals 
have been brought into contact wdth their more 
degraded fellow.s, and have learned to eat human 
flesh. ‘In the night following a battle, or the 
storming of a town, these liunuui wolves dis- 
piosed of all the dead, and thus saved us, no[ 
doubt, from many an epndemie.’ Captain Hinde 
j further remarks upon the custom of smoking 
I meat to make it keep), a jiraetice which would 
be most useful to the traveller ; but he adds 
, that ‘we could not, however, buy smoked meat 
jin the nuirkete, it being impiossible to be sure 
that it was not human flesh.' 

I 'JTie Loyal Photographic Society ha.s, recently 
I held its fortieth annual exhibition in Loudon, 
and it is agreed on all bands that the work 
^ bhown marks great improvement. Tlie custom 
[of exhibiting as pictures, frames eontaiuing a 
.dozen or more very ordinary portraits such as 
1 one can see in the show-ease of any photograpiher 
lines happhly ceased, and in other ways the 
objectionable advertisement feature has disap)- 
peared. There is no doubt that the old society; 
j has been .stirred from its lethargy by the advent 
of a rival exhibition, which, under the name of 
the Pliotograpjhio Salon, has this year opieued 
its doors for the third time. In the Salon 
; nothing but what is artistic in treatment is 
j exhibited. Teclinical excellence, proces.®, appar- 
I atus, and everything else is ignored ; the picture 
I is tha thing,, and the more it apiparoaches in 
[ apqiearauee to a , sepia drawing or a , mezzotint, 

1 the more acceptable it apspears to be. The 
I Salon i,s having a good influence on pohotograpfliic 
I art generally, but like all new movements it 
lias its weaknesses and eccentricities. 

The long-talked-of and once attempted pflere- 
I ing of the Isthmus of Panama in order to form 
[a coniiectiug link between the Atlantic and 
I Pacilic Oceans is a topic winch has once more 
} hot -11 revived. Mr, A. C. Colquhonn recently 
{ addressed the Liverpool Chamber of, Conimerce 
, on the subject of the position and prospects of 
[ the Nicaraguan Canal, which he. con&ider.s the 
, bc.«t of the various iulor-oceanio projects ndiich 
have been mooted. Assniuing that this piro- 
posed waterway is commenced next year, Mr 
I Colquhonn estimated that in IbOo there would 
j be seven million tou.s of goods pjussiiig through 
it. The benefits of such a canal would be 
j enormous, and England would share in it by 
increased facilities for trade with south-western 
China, wdiich will some day offer the finest 
passible market for English goods. The canal 
j would also bring Japjun, China, Au.straltisi.'t, and 
part of Malay.sia nearer to the Atlantic citie-s of 
tlie Cuited States than they are now to Eng- 
land ; and America would therefore benefit to 
a greater degree than Europe. It will probably 
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OX TFlii LECTERX. 
Lectbrks, or reudiiig-dosks, caiiie into use at 
an Oiudy date ; iliere is fi'equeut mention of 
them iu iiueieiit writings, and re 2 ->i'<isentutious of 
tlieiu iu ancient \’iguettes. They were placed 
iu the centre of choirs iu large ecelosiastical 
buildings as early as the sev'enth century, 
and the cdioristers M'ere amuiged in rows on 
the right and left of them. They are uf vari- 
ous forms ; but the eagle is introduced in a 
very large uumbcr. AVith outsjuead wings, caul 
mounted on u stem at a convenient height for 
n reader, this gi’iind bird, from an early dale, 
was made to serve the purpose of supporting 


be difficult to obtain the necessary capital to 
start this important undertaking, in view of the 
disastrous collapse of the Pauama Oanal Scheme 
so lately as 1889-91. 

A new machine for breaking up refractory 
material has been introduced by Messrs Easton, 
Anderson, & Goolden of Erith under tlie 
name of the ‘ Niagara’ Pulveriseiv Tlie essential 
parts of this machine consist of a hea^y roller 
luoving on the inside of and in the opposite 
direction to a revolving cylinder. The speed is 
slow compared with that of other niufddties of 
a similar character, being only forty revcdutions 
a minute, and this circumstance, coupled with 
its peculiar construction, guards it from exces- 
sive wear and tear. The roller is so pivoted 
in its bearings that it will ride over and only 
partly break up an nnusually hard fragment of 
quartz, and this will happen again and again 
until the piece is completely pulverised. The 
qjowdered matter is drawn away from the roller 
by means of a fan, whose speed regulates the 
tineuess of the product obtained. The ‘Xiagara’ 
will pulverise minerals, or corn, cork, bark, &c. ; 
and for mining purposes it has the one great 
advantage, that it recpiires no water. It is^ less 
costly to fix and repair than the stamps so 
largely used for mining purpose.*!, and a machiiui 
ab-sorbing twelve horse-power will reduce two 
tons of hard ijuartz iu one hour. 

The Post-office represents the willing horse 
upon which every one seems bent uirnm laying 
additional burdens. The last proposal in ""this 
direction is tluit the carriage of agricultural 
produce should be undertaken by this Govern- 
ment department, so that fruit and vegetables 
could be delivered at our Innises with the 
morning mails. We fear that the scheme is 
impracticable, hut us .some genins may arise 
who will be able to put it .some day into work- 
able .sluipc, we gladly give the mutter mention, 
^Ve have had an abundant hai‘ve.'>t. ’.Prees were 
bowed down with their weight of fruit, and 
vegetables were , decaying for want of cheaii 
carriage rates ; at the same time the price 
of both in our cities and towns was exorbitant. 
One corre.spoinlent iu advocating tliis new poi-tal 
scheme, writes thus : ‘ Penny postage was at one 
time deemed an absurdity. It needs no defence 
now, and I should not be .surprised if, in the 
course of a few years, a sack of potatoes or a 
hundredweight of fruit was dtdivered anywhere 
buLwoeu John o’ Gi'oat’s and. the Laud’.? End 
for the natty sum of sixpence.’ 


the framework on which the large and heavy 
voluiue.s used in . the services were placed. 
There was, probably, some reference, in. the. 
thoughts of tho.se who tinst used them, to the 
fact that the eagle soared to the most clevalod 
regions, and tlierefore, iu a fuucil'ul way, 
would be liktdy to carry the word.s of tlie 
readers or cho.ri.ster.s nearer to heaven than 
they might iitlu*rwi.si‘ ascend. In some in.-tauces 
the inclined framework on the back of the 
bird was nuule to accommodate two books, one 
above the other, and famished with luovable 
brackets to light the reader, frequently the 
eagle is requ'esmited standing on an orb,^ aiul 
.sometimes on a dragon, and the base of the 
.stern on which, it i.s placed is often raii-ied on 
lions. A more simple form, without the intro- , 
duction of tire eagle, con.«ist3 of an inclined 
book-board raised to a convenient height on a 
stem. Ncvxt to this are example.^ that have 
two slanting book-boards which meet at their 
upper edges like a roof ; and there are others 
with clever grouping.s of four desks or book- 
boards. Tliese are generally made of oak or 
some other hard wood. They . nearly all turn 
on pivots ; and .some of them are enriched with 
mucli carving.. Sometimes the eagle is of . wood, 
and tlie framework uf iron, lu the Iuiud.somest 
e-vaui pies base, stem, bird, and book-board .are 
of polished brass. 

Eeside.s the lecterns used iu the services, there 
may still be seen others in old churches on 
which volumes of homilies and commentaries 
are chained. Old inveutorie,s mention many 
more. An inventory uf the church good.s of 
All idaiuts’ Ohurcli, kfereford, for instance, dated 
KilO, tells us of ‘The pa]'aphra.se of Ej'a,sinus 
chayned to a deske,’ and ‘JeweU’.s workes 
cdiayued to a, dcrdcc. ’ A little later on iu the 
cliurcUwardeu.s’ bouk.s belonging to llic same 
church there is mention of ‘one waiuscott 
deske in the chaiicell,’ which was doubtles.s. a 
lectern. In the following century (17Bt!) there 
is another side-light upon the same subject in 
another entry, ‘two candle.stick.s for the readiug- 
<lesk. ’ There are stili books chained to a desk 
in Horucastle Church ; and there is> one, a 
tattered vohiuie uf houiilius, with a che^tmit- 
Imed cover, in Alnwick Church. In the ve-stry 
of All Saints’ Church, Hereford, there is a 
library, consistiug of 286 volumes, all chained 
to the sludves uu which they are placed. In 
Granlhuiu Church, too, there k a lihraiy in 
chains; and about forty volumes are c'hained in 
Tiu'ton Church, Laucdshire. Kettering C’hurtli 
ha.s two b(jok.s chained by the covers to a long 
reading-desk. 

Over and above thi.*! plan of chaining tholr 
buuk.s with iron chain;-, our predecessors had a 
contrivance for keeping them ojien that we 
luive also di.scardcd, or ha^m retained only in , 
the mudified form of book-marks. ’Pho nuri-ow 
strip of silk, or braid, that we isUice between 
the pages of a hook, they fastened to the top- 
most edge of the luctein, and made the ends 
lieavy with leaden Weights When the}-" wished 
to keep a book open they brunght two of these 
strips down from tlic. ridge of the lectern, one 
over e;udi page, which prevented all motion of 
tin* leaves. VVlum mot in use they were, allowed 
to hang down. Them are many vignettes in 
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ancient ilS. Bibles and other writings showing 
]ectern.s with tlie.se coutrivance.s attached to 
tliem, and the leaden weights of a di.sc-like 
form depending from them. The well-known 
.French antiquary, M. Viollet-le-Dnc, gives live 
examples of them from ancient writing.s pre- 
•served in French librarie.s in his IJictionnaire 
Ikdsonne dll MoMMer Frangais de I'E^ogm Ckrlo- 
rintjie'iine a la llenctissanee. One of them shows 
these ancient book-mark.s attached to the lower 
side of a de.sk on which a scribe is writing, 
and they are pas.sed up over the book or 
writing, 'and over the top edge of the lectern, 
and allowed to depend from its upper side, 
instead of the lower one, as in other example.s ; 
and tliere is another instance given in which 
the weights are fastened to the side, in which 
case they would be merely lifted and placed 
upon any sheet that was required to be kept 
in position. 

Both Oxford and Cambridge have interesting 
specimens, of ancient brass eagles in their col- 
lege chapels. The county of Norfolk, too, is 
ricli in them ; Sotithainpton lias two, one of 
wiiicli is veiT line, and .supported on four lions ; 
Bristol has "two, one in St Mary Eedeliffe, and 
the other in St Mary-le-Port ; Southwell Min- 
ster h:a.s a grand e.xainple which is said to 
have belonged to Newstead Abbey ; and there 
are others to, be met with here and there, as 
at Campden in Gloucnstershire, Huisli Champ- 
llower in Soniersetahire, Salisbury, and Croydon, 
d'liere i.3 an eXiUnple of a wooden eagle in 
Winchester Cathedral ; another .in All Saints’ 
Chiuadi, Mouk.silver, Soinersetslufe ; and another 
in Exeter, in Sfc Thomas’s Church. There are 
a few examples of ancient brass lecterns with- 
out eagl,e.s. An .oaken lectern, willi four desks, 
in St Martin’s Ghtirch, Deptliiig, Kent, i.s very 
richly carved. And other oaken example.^ may 
be seen in pthei’ churches, in the .same county, 
as well as . in SiUTey and Cheshire especially, 
'i’here is a very early one in Holy Cims 
Clmrcli, .Bury, Hnntingdoushiro. 

Tliere is an interesting brass eagle in Long 
Sutton Church, Lincolnshire. It stands only 
two inches .short of six feet in height, and its 
base rests on three lions. There are bold 
moulding.? at intervals up its .stern, which is 
surinoanted by, a ball or orb rather leas than 
a foot in diameter ; and on this ball .stand.? the 
bi.rd, with beak slightly open and wings oiit- 
.spread, sturdy, prim, and square, though made 
to revolve upon the stern just below its stand 
iiig-plaee. 

this church with a chamber over it, a .stone 
stair leading up to it, and with a stone- 
groined 1 ‘oof, and various other fcature.s of 
interest, yet this quaint item hoicks our remem- 
brance after some of them are forgott.im. 

One of tire three superb old chu]'che.s in 
Coventry has a fine brass lectern. Thi.s edifice, 
tlie ]n’oud po.s.se.s.'sor of one of the ‘ throe tall 
spires’ for which the city is celebrated, is 
pervaded with special charm, as it retains mo-st 
of the touches given to it when first 'built. 
Like its two grand comrades, Trinity Church 
is light, lofty, and spacious ; and like them it 
is full of memories of the industrious citizens 
who made Coventry a place of note in former 
time.?, 
lip - 
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WfLLIAM. WALLACE,.. ,M. A.,' 
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Illu.sti'ated witli Etching.s and Pliotogravnre.s from 
Origina] Drawing,? by C.^Marimn PlAIiDlE, R.S.A,; 
W. I). Mackay,R.S.A.; K. B. NiSBET,A.E.S.A.; 
G. 0. Reid, A.R.S.A. ; and G. Pxeie; a New 
Photograviure of Nasmy til’s Portrait; and an 
Engraving of Beugots Portrait. 

In Four Volumes, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. each. Also an. 
impression, limited to 2S0 copies, on hand-made paper, 
numbered and signed by the Publishers, the illusti'a- 
tions on India paper, proofs before letters, price $3s. 
nett for the four vols. 

The Pab]i.slier.s have pleasure in announcing an 
entirely new edition of what they believe to be the 
standard and autlioritative work on Roliert Burns. 
When in 1851 Dr Robert Ghamhers pulilished the 
Life and Work.'i of Robert Bnrm, the four volumes 
were at once recognised as bringing tivder out of 
chaos, as placinj^' tlie poet’s career in a true light, 
and as establi.shlng the text on a sound basis. k” In 
,s]iite of the voluminous literature on Burns that 
lias since appeared, Dr Chambens’s work ha.s not 
been deposed from its place of authority. Mr 
Le.slie Stephen, speaking of the lives of' Burns, 
in the pktionary of National Biography, says 
‘Chamliers’s coutain's tlie only thorough luvesti- 
gfl,tmn of facte. ,. ' 

Dr Chambers had aecmxmlated much material 
ivliich, for reasons tliat the lap, se of time has 
dejirived of force, he was unable fully to utilise. 
Since the publication of his work, also, some facts 
liave been di.scovered that throw light on Burns, 
hoth as a, man and a poet. 

In view of this, it appears to the Puldishers that 
the time has come for a new and revised edition of 
the original Work ; and the revision has been 
i entrusted to M'l- William Wallace, known to all 
I wlio love the name of Burns as an entliusiastic and 
I yet critical student of the national poet. ..No 
trouble has been .spared to secure and present the;, 
I true reading of all the poems ; to elucidate iliJli- 
I culties by notes and explanation.^,; to give a full 
i niargiria! glossary of Scots word.? likely to puzzle 
i the Englisii reader ; to ma,ke the edition more 
I coni],)}ete, 1 »y the addition of poems, vensicles, and 
i songs noil included by Dr Chambers ; and to ineor- 
I poi-ate ,‘1.11 new biographical and hi.storica! facts. 

I As in tlie oilgimal work, the poems, the l),iograpliy, 

I and the letters are .so combined <i.nd arranged a.s to 
There is a ricltlv sculptured pordi to 1 ^bow tlunr relation to one another, to present a 
- - - ■ ' view of con teinpora.ry social liie in Scotland. a.nd 

to ' illusti-ate : the circmnstances in which Burns 
lived his: li:fe, and wrote his iin mortal poems. The 
concluding chapter will give a, full and critical 
e,stiiuate of both life and Avork. 

In a .serie.s of orioinal drawings, .several represent- 
ative Scottish artists of the ciay syrn j:)athetically 
interpret Burns’s world, the Scotland Of a hundred 
years' ago.,... 

It is hoped that the final volume :of: this new 
edition will 1)6 issued prior to the centenary of ' tlie . 
.,poet’sMmth;'ip-dnly ' iSofi.', 

W. & R. CHA^IRKKS, Iumited, 
Edinrurgh and London. 
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J ii tjuiefc curlier ol‘ the billiiird-rooia for coUhc 
1 aiul couuae j and between wliiU's of a good 
I cigar, Cimi'teris went on with his tale: 

I ‘ \Ve (U'on’t mighty particular out there as 
j a general rule, y’ know, but tliat was a bit too 
I bhickguardly and low for anything. They kicked 
f him out of the service, of course ; and they 
i told him that if he didn’t clear out of the 
, ' colony one tiino, they’d prosecute him to boot, 
and he’d get sent home to do five years for 
1 i an absolute cert. iSo he cleared ; and went to 
Lagos.’ : 

‘'Put he wa.s very rich at that time, wasn't 
fie ? ’ Seale asked. 

‘liich: He owned the finest assortment of 
debts of any man in Accra. They had to pay 
his steamer-fare to get him away. I don't 
believe the old scamp ever did have a cent 
beyond Ins pay, hut lie’d a knack of hinting 
that he was a millionaire, and people some- 
times believed him. He blarneyed himself into 
a trading house in Lagos on the strength of 
swaggering about money, which, of course he 
hadn’t got, and he might have wovkeil himself 
back into a comfortable position if he had only 
chosen to keep straight. .But that was not his 
way. He hung on there for a couple of years 
till he’d gut his fingers well into the pie, and 
then one line day he pulled out all tlie plums 
that were available and skipped by the Britisli- 
African boat to Gi'aud Canary. He’d about a 
thousand pounds all told in his pocket when 
he landed at Las Palmas, and on the streiigtii 
of it he married that pretty little woman I was 
telling you about, who died when Nancy was 
born.’ 

‘After which he took the child back to the 
Coast again, and brought her up like a 
■ savage ? ’ 

‘jSm, he didn’t; and that’s about the only 
good point I ever heard the old rullian accused 
of. He left her in Grand Canaiy, fanned her 
out (don't you call it?) in a village just outside 
Las Palmas, and went back again to the Coa^t 
to find money for the up-keep of lier. It 
was a pretty j)lucky thing to do, becau.se 

several gaols wt-ro waiting for liim a]ixiou.sly, 

’ and he’d dirtied his ticket so thoro\ighly up 
I and clown, that no wliite 3nan would touch liiiu 
i with tlie end of a swiiizle-stick. What he tlid 

j was to steam down-coast to Lagos Hoads, 

change over to the branch-boat ami get across 
the bar, and then slip away from her by 

native canoe. He didn’t land ojx the island at 
all. He went oil' over the lagoon, and then on, 
right up to the back of the Egba country. There 
was a iiot war on then with the Yoniha?, and 
it was about nine to one he got knocked on the 
head and chopped ; but somehow the old scamp 
slipped through, and then he started in to col- 
lect rubber. He got a inud-and-gra.ss hut built, 
I and lived on native chop, and must have htui 
a pretty tough time of it at first, because all 
' the roads were blocked, and he could neither 
get “ trade up-country nor send his rubber down. 
But after a hit, things went better with him. 

, Me got his rubber carried down to Lagos, con- 
trived to lay hold of a few domestic slaves to 
do his work, and was able to send remittances 
to the . woman who farmed Nancy outside Las 
Palnui.s. . If .'he’d stuck to what he’d made 


then, he might have lived pretty conifortabl 3 g 
because trade-gin makes tolerable cocktails when 
you’re used to it, and up in that part of the 
bush you can always get chickens and mutton 
if you care to pay. But he didn’t do that : he 
stuck to the cheap native chop ; and when he 
had fever In grudged himself pills and quinine : 
it took him all he knew to scrape up eighty 
pouiuis a'year for Nancy.’ 

‘ Oh, my hat !’ .said Seale ; ‘and I thought that 
man wa.s a millionaire!’ 

‘I wisli,’ said Charteris, ‘you could have seen 
him when I did. I was up at the back of the 
Egba country with a C'ommi.s.sion, and we 
picked up the wood-smoke of his cooking one 
day in the dusk. We had missed the village 
we w’ere trying for, and had no fanej’- for col- 
lecting fever by squatting out in the bu.sh. So 
we pushed on and came upon a few clnmheques 
in a clearing. A thixxg that called itself a 
white man was in one of them, and that was 
Hankin. He was down with black-water fever, 
and when the doctor had done a turn with 
him, I weirt in to stand my watch. He w’asn’t 
an inviting spectacle, and if you knew what 
black-water fever is — which you don’t— -you’d 
under, stand why. But he was a white man, or 
had been white once, and out there one feels a 
sort of kinship to one’s colour. So I sat by the 
poor devil and heard his yarn ; and when he 
asked me a bit of a favour, I couldn’t veiy, 
well refuse it, because, you see, he. asked when 
lie was in the very act of pegging out. He 
wanted me to pick up tliis young.ster of his as 
1 1 was going home,, and liand her over to, 
i you.’ 

‘But why to me of all people?’ 

‘Hankin said,’ replied the other stolidlj’', 
‘that he knew you thought you ’d some claiiin 
on him, and that therefore he considered he ’d 
a, claim on you. I said I didn’t see the force 
of his ai,’gument. He said that was his palaver,, 
and would I do what I was asked, or have a 
very nasty taste left on my conscience by ; 
refusing? So of course I was forced to , sajr 
“Yes,” and there was an end of the matter. 
The Hoiussas buried lam at sunrise, and we:: 
marched on.’ 

‘ But what on earth am I to do 'with the 
brat ? I ’ill making a poor enough show of 
keeping myself. I had— -er-— expectations once, 
but they haven’t : come off, ' and :I''m more 
largely dipped than I. care to think about, 
i ’m only a poor brute of a hank (derk with 
half-nothing a year by wax’- of pajv It sliikes 
me you’ve clone somebody a pretty mean 
turn.’ 

‘How could I help mysedfl’ said Cliarteri.s 
with a shrug, ‘I didn’t know you from Adam, 
and Hankin shoved the job on to me at a 
peculiar time. You haven’t seen a man die 
the way he did, in a bush hut, with no one 
rouJul but savages, or else you’d understand, 

T can cjuite imagine it’.s an unpleasant surprise 
to you ; but you know — you needn’t take over 
the youngster.’ 

AThat?’ said Beale quickly; ‘you’ll keep her 
otr yourself?’ 

Captain Cluirteris laughed harshly. ‘ I shall 
drag out my own leave here in England mostly 
on tick, and then get back to the Coast again. 


Man, 1 luiven’t thirty pounds in the world. I 
couldn’t airui'il to be saddled with a dog. I 
suppose • it conies to this: we shall both re- 
pudiate her.’ 

‘And the result will be?’ 

‘ Workhouse, I suppose.’ 

‘ What a ghastly thing to think aliout !’ 

‘My clear ,«ir, we can gather coini'ort from 
knowing it’s no fault of ours. lt’s®a case of 
“.sins of the fathers.” Hankiu shouldn’t liave 
been a tdackgiuird ; or if he was, he shouldn’t 
have married ; or if he did marry, he .shouldn’t 
liave allowed Nancy to step out intci the world. 
If he’s any sense of decency left, Hankiu 
will be gnashing his teeth this very minute at 
the thought of the mischief he’s brought 
about.’ 

Seale hit the table in front of him so that 
the cigar ashes ,j moped. ‘This is a horrible 
bu-siuess anyway,’ he said, ‘but it’s got to be 
put an end to. The more we think over it, 
the worse it gets. You and I have no legal 
responsibility; .so we'll just hand over this 
calamitous brat to the police, and shuffle 
clear of the whole matter. Where have you 
stowed her?’ 

‘At the “Metropole.” Well go there one-time 
if you like.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Seale, and strode noisily out of 
the room. 

CHAW’EB II. 

They exchanged only one remark on the way 
across, ‘She’-s a taking little beggar,’ said 
(jliarteris, ‘ though I- don’t think she care.s much 
for me.’ Upon whicli Seale broke out agaimst 
him with sudden violence and profanity, and 
in.sisted on the subject being dropped. And 
after tluit tliey uiarchcd down Northumberland 
Avenue in silence. 

‘it’s right up at the top,’ said Charteris, us 
they walked into the hall of the hotel. ‘1 
economised in the inatter of rooms. So w’e 
may as well go up by the lift. Shall I tell 
the porter to have a four-wheeler ready in live 
minutes ?’ 

‘Oh, do anything you like,’ said Seale. ‘No, 
you needn’t bother about that now, though. 
There are cabs always ready. Here, come alojig : 
there’s a lift just going up.’ 

Two minutes later Captain Charteris opened 
a door and showed Seale a pretty child of six 
asleep in a deep arm-chair. She woke a.s they 
came into the room, nodded to Charteris, and 
stared at hi,s coiupanion critically. For once 
in his life Beale was tongue-tied before a lady, 
lie somehow or other felt unutterably mean, 
though (as he carefully explained to himself) 
there was no Just cause for this feeling. And 
as an effect, all initiatory smali-talk left him. 
There was a long silence in the room, and it 
was the child who just broke it. ‘ You nnust 
he the gentleman,’ said she to Seale, ‘ \s ho is 
going to take care of me?’ 

‘ No,’ he answered suUeuly, ‘ I am not.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Nancy, leaning back in her chair 


‘This is gratifying,’ said Charteris. ‘But I 
am afraid, young huly, tluit it is a rather use- 
leas avowal. Now we’ve come to take you out 
for a drive somewhere. So suppose you piut 
OH your hat and jacket.’ 

‘Can’t,’ .said Nancy cheerfully. ‘I’ve not 
begun to dre.ss myself yet. I’m not growed up 
enough for that. But yon,’ she said, with a 
uod at Seale, ‘can pub oii my things for me 
if you like. They ’re all lying there on that 
sofa. Shoes first.’ 

‘Oh, look here,’ said Charteris, ‘we’d better 
ring for the stewardess — chauibemuiid, I 
mean.’ 

‘No,’ said Seale; ‘I may as well do what I 
can for the kid! Hang it man! let me do 
something. God knows Ihn feeling brute 
enough as it Ls.’ 

So with infinite pains and elumsiness he put 
on Nancy’s outdoor raiment, and when he 
had fini.slied, lie .stepped back to overlook his 
handiwork, 

‘Well?’ she said. 

‘ What ?’ he asked. 

‘ Don’t I look nice ?’ 

‘Ye-es, I suppose you do. Yes, distinctly yon 
do.’ 

‘Tlmn what are you Ycaiting fur?’ 

‘I don’t iiiidei'stand.’ 

‘The others,’ said Nancy Judicially, ‘when 
they dressed me, and when I wa.s good, and 
when I looked nice, always gave lue a ki.ss to 
finish up.’ 

Charteris laughed. 

Seale turned on him savagely with a ‘Drop 
tliat?’ Then he .stooped and took hold of the 
child’s hand and said, ‘ Come on.’ 

‘.Kiss first,’ .said Nancy. ‘I’ve been good.’ 

Shamefacedly Seale pecked at her with hi.s 
month, and Charteris laiiglied. again. ‘I 
wouldn’t do it,’ said Charteris, ‘if I were you. 
Ttiat sort of thing leave, s a nasty ta.sfe al'ter- 
ward.-s— when you remember she i.s rigged in 
workhouse unifonn, you. know.’ 

Seale ki-ssed tlie cliihl again, this tiino inure 
.scientifically. ‘Now, look here,’ he said; ‘we’ll 
just drop that foolish ilea's, please, for always. If 
you think I’m going to let this jolly little 
beggar go to the parish pauper shop, you’re 
badly inistakeii. 'What will biicome of Iier in 
the end, I’m hanged if I know ; but fox* the 
present, and until something turns u]i, I’m 
going to take her off to my own rooms; and 
I gues.s my laiKllaiJy and I’ll .dry -nuwe her 
between us, IVu .■ilmll probably make a poor 
enough job of it, because funds are very scarce ; 
bub 1 guess we’re about the only opening 
.Nancy lia,s before licr at present.-- Conic along, 
Nancy, and we’ll drive off in a rubber- tyred 
hiuisuiii to my p;ilatial clianibci-.s.’ 

‘I say,’ said Charteris, us tliey wore going 
back along the coiTidors, ‘you’re raUier a good 
sort, you know.’ 

Beale turned upon liim with a .sudden glow 
of passion. ‘I’m about the most imlncky Imule 
ill London this minute,’ he cried, ‘and if tliein’.-^ 


again, ‘ I am .sorry for tiiat.’ 

Beale could not help asking ‘W’hy?’ 

‘ Because,’ came the answer, ‘ I like you. 
like you befter than him,’ .she added, with 
nod across at liei’ steamer escort. 


j one man i ought to hate, that’s you. You’ve 
i landed me in an infernal mess, and there ’s 
no getting out of it. You knew what she was; 
you’d seen her; and 1 don’t think you did the 
j fair thing not felling me beforehand.” Of conr.:‘c, 
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I thought that, being Huukiu’s kid, she kl be 
' — well, just lit for the workhouse. How was I 

jl to know that she was like tliisE 

i< ‘You’re a hit unreasonable.’ 

j ‘I’ni nut going to argue with yoxi,’ said 
|i Scale. ‘The thing’s done, and I’ve got no use 

:{ for you any furtlier.’ 

‘i don't quite take your meaning.’ 

AYel], it’s thif, Captain Charteris : what 
j little T’ve seen of you will last me the rest of 

'■ my time. You may say good-bye to Nancy if 

: you like, but you needn’t bother to shake 

IS • hands with me.’ 

THE SHUE-J] LACKS OF PARNASSUS. 

itic .. By H. Lamcaris. 
i: ; Therf is nothing sensational in tlie Parnassus 

’ of which I propo.se giving a short account, 

' unless it be in the rapidity of its rise, and the 

widespread held of its activity. The ‘Parnassus’ 
Jj J I of Athems is a literary association, holding its 

* meetings in a inagiiiticenl. building, where sub- 

d ' ii soription halls, lecture.^, and concerts are given 

I |! for the benefit of the evening classes held tliere 

4 'i ’ for shoe-blacks, and other waifs and strays. 

l| ! The whole, woilcing of tliis establishment and 

j j its adjuirahlo results are so wonderful, tliat an 

' I inqixiry into Its modest origin; and gradual 

i development should be interesting, 

I The late iintiquary, Mr Lambros, wa.s well 
; . Icjiowu all over Europe for Ids splendid riiunis- 

matic collection. He had five sons, all of whom 
* are now leading members of Greek society as 
j physicians, professors, and Anti quaries. One of 
, them, Mr Spiridion Lambros, i.s now completing 
I for Cambridge liis catalogue of the manuscripts 
! in the various monasteries of Mount . Athos. 

' ■ , With such a learned father, it was but natural 

! 1 that the sons should feel attracted , towards 
, I hooks and study. The four youngest brothers 

! early conceived the plan of forming theiu.selves 
, I into a literary club, ‘with })ower to add to 

ibeir nuiuljer.’ This as.«o<'iation was kept a 
])rofnund secret at first, even from their elcle.st 
: brother. With the enthiisia.sm ])eouliar to their 

age, they styled their club the ‘Parnassus.’ 

; ' , , One of the brothers wa.s .qipointed honorary 

■ '4* ' stcretary, and the report of the club’s first 

i nneting is written in. a baliy ha,nd, but quite 

^ legible: ‘The first meeting of this club, con- 

sisUng of four members, took ]ilace on Sunday 
■ , the 0th clay of October 1865, at 11.40 A.M. ilit 

• ^ tld.s meeting it was suggested that the committee 

Pmy ft bo.v of cuvelopes for the use of the 

club. The f;ugge.stinn wa.s agn-ed to by all the 
numiber.s. The meeting bruke. up at 12 o'cdock.’ 
,1 ‘ ' The.so mysterious meetings irsed to take 

, , 'li , place in the housemaid’s room, wdiieh was safe 

' being ' on ..the '.basement. ' The 

I ■ ! ■ young members read pajxors on history, litei'a- 

. . ture, &c. By degrees the little fellows dis- 

^ / ' ■ clo.sed their secret to a few of their friend.‘!, 

: including the eldest Master Lambros, who all 

joined the club. Most of the.'je have since 
become celebrated all over Greece, and many of 
, them are known throughout Europe. As the 

,.,A.. ., number of the members increased, it became 

j , I ' necessary to hire a room for the meetings of the 

elub. “ Mount Lyeabettas was considered quite 

outside Athen.s at that period, and a room Ava.s 
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therefore hired there for a few drachmas a 
month. In order to keep down the e.xpenses 
of the society, it was agreed that the members 
should take it in turms to .sweep and clean 
this room, and that letters relative to the meet- 
ing.s of the elub should be delivered by the 
members tliMaseUes. 

W’ben Ihey took po.ssess.ion of tlieir new 
quarters, it was felt that every one ought to 
contribute something to the dub pocket. Money 
was carefullv saved up for this px.u-pose, and 
we find several entries of books, pliotograpli.s, 
and small aiaticles of furniture. Master lvoromila.s, 
who is now the editor of a .succes.sful daily- 
paper, contributed a lamp. This gift seems to 
liave been the source of much animated dis- 
cussion on the part of the members ; all those 
wliose turn it was not to trim the lamp giving 
it an excellent chcii’acter. 

Soon after the removal of the club to new 
premi,se,s, it scenes that the elder boy-s had per- 
suaded Dionysius Lambros to I'etire, as tliey- 
felt it was luuniliating to have in their midst 
a menxber .still in petticoats, they having all 
reached the dignity of knickerbockers. Mr D. 
Lambro.s is a well-known antiquary and 
numismatic collector. In fairness to Iiim as 
well as to the club, it must be added that 
he Avas re-admitte.d. a few years afterwards. 

It was not long before the club appointed a 
committee chosen from its mid.st for awarding, 
prizes to the be.st Avritten es.say.s and poems. 
Although these meetings had been held Avitli 
enough mystery to satisfy even a Nihilist, a 
gentleman Avith a Avhite beard . found his way 
there one eA’-ening— no less a person than Mr 
Dragoumis, the editor of the Pandora, Avho gave 
the boys a capital notice in his magazine. Thi.s 
article led several yonth,s to join the ‘ Pkmassns;’ 

It is ammsing to compare the income and 
exjiendilure of a feAV drachmas a month Avith 
that of 1894-95 — namely ; Expenses, 3?»,G25 
dr. ; receijits, 34,269 (that is, a.s the drachma 
equals a franc, £'1385). As these Juvenile 
niernber.s greAV np, tliey one by. one became 
university .students, but one and all remained 
true to their club, Avhich is noAV the most 
important literarv a.s.soeiation in Greece, and .«lill 
continues to aAvard ])i‘ize.s for the best literary 
composition of tlie year. 

IVliile they Avere yet young and obscure, one 
cold Avinter’s night the poet Basiliailes and one 
I or tAvo other membenSj indnding Mr M. Lambros, 

J were Avalking home from their club, AA'hen they 
came upon a little figure crouching beneath 
the porch of a clmrch, and nearly frozen to 
death. Presently they came upon another, and 
then another,' in the same plight. This made 
a great impression upon: tliem, and remembering 
tlidr own comfortable home.s, they- Avondei'ed 
Avhether anything could be done to improve 
these poor children’s lot. 

At the Amry next meeting Mr Basil iades 
spoke of the ])ain he had feft at sight of all 
tiie.se forlorn children growing up in ignorance 
of every laAv human and divine, in tlui midst 
of a society of Avhich they Avould, no doubt, 
one day become the cur.se, Avdiile a little kind- 
ness and a helping Iiand held out to them in 
time might convert their lot into n happy one, 
and make them u.sefnl to themselves and to 
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otlitii'S. Tlie young poet’s entliusiasin was eon- 
tagions. It was at onet agreed tliat tlie eluli 
should be opened to these eliildren, and that 
the members should undertake to teacli tliem 
reading and writing and arithmetic, and 
endea'^ujur to instil into their liearts tlie first 
princijiles of religion and morality. 

Such is the simple and unostentatious origin 
of one of the most useful philauthropii-al insti- 
tution.s of th’cece. The newspajiers s<H)n ])uh- 
lished leading urfitdes on tin se evening classes, 
wliicli made many in and out of llreece take 
an interest in so novel an iindeiiaking, and 
.suhscri]»tions and even legacies now came freely 
from Creeks all over Euro]H*. Two years afteV 
tliis school had been eslal dished, its founders 
could, already rely on a sum of 10,059 francs 
per annum, aud the ‘Parnassus’ of Athens 
began to be cojried in many pirovincial towns 
of Greece. 

To fully appreciate tlie usefulness of such an 
in.stitntio.n, it must be liorne in mind lliat 
Greece liad only lecently risen from lumdage, 
and that even sclioola for rich men’s sons were 
few and far a];)art in Athens, No one had ever 
tliouglit of teaching tlie lower classes. The 
cmuUry was jiocir, aud books wore a luxury 
even among the ilch. So eager were the little 
street arabri to avail themselves of these even- 
ing das3e.s that the ?.ealou.s, if somewhat inex- 
jieHeuced, teaching of the members was soon 
found insufficient for the daily, increa,sing 
numher of the pujiils, and it was sujierseded 
by that of professional inastens ; but it ha.s 
remained an iuviolahle rule that at least one 
member of the eonimiilee must be jiresent 
every evening during the lioiirs of tuition. 

The ]m]dls con.sist mostly of .shoe-blacks, wlio.'^e 
work is over by sunset, I'nit many errand-hoys, 
newsboys, and even domestic servants, ghaily 
avail them.selvc.s fpf the excellent teaching of 
this estal)iis],unent. it i.s a curious tiling that, 
with the exception, of servants, wlio come mostly 
from tlie islands, the otlier iioys all seem to 
choose their lHi,siiie.ss according to their birtli- 
plaee ; for every errantl-hoy comes from Gorin tli, 
every shoe-ldack from Jbegidopolis, and every 
newslioy from Gorthinia. This rule is so general 
that one might .search Athens tlirough for a 
shoe-black from (dorthinia or a newsboy from 
Megalopolis, ivithout ever fuiding one. 

Before tlie establishment of these cliisse.s, it 
was usual for a certain set of men to go round 
to the places meufioned above, !uid hire lioys 
of their parents for .some hundred francs per 
annum, 'riiese Imys were brought to Athens, 
and worked to the utmost by rougli masleiv, 
who treated them cruelly and fed them shame- 
fully. T'he ‘Parna.ssus’ has taken the greatest 
])aius to abolish this inhuman practice, by 
writing to the parents of such I’hihlreii and 
ex]daiuiug that, even as a speculation, they 
might m,ako at loa.sl iivo or .dx times a-^ much 
hy letting their children work <m tlieir awn 
aci:ouul. Tljey also .shut their door against boys 
as long as they I’emaiued in bondage. TIjanks 
t(i the " Parna.ssns,’ it i.s now mo.'-t rare to liiid 
a child thus ojipivssed, and the traders are 
])eginiung to find that the Imsines.-^ i.s au un- 
]mffi{,abie one. 

Huch i.s tlm good re.sult of Ihi.s in'^tituliou 
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that, whereas only a few years ago tlui sboe- 
b]ack.s and errand-hoy.s were cou.sidered llic- 
most di.sreputable little fellow.s in the town,, 
the cap worn by the ‘Parnassus’ hoy.s is now 
looked ujion ;is a .sufficient seeuiaty fur eiitm.^t- 
ing the wearer with tixe mo.st v.iluahli; paretd.s ; 
their honwty has now become, pj-overbiid. 
Masters are now anxiou.s to obtain .servants from 
their ranlcs. 

In order to encourage habits of tbrifl. the 
cummiltee has establislied a savings-bank, where 
every pupiil may bring lii.s eaming.s once a 
wiM'k, and receive inlere.st thereon at the rate, 
of .'-'ix per cent, lie i.s free to withdraw all or 
])ari of his money wlumevt'r he, pleases. The 
intere.st wa.s originally paid out of tlie club’s 
funds, but when the depositors grew so numerous 
that it was no longer pos.silile to d<t ihi.s, 
iMr M. Lamln-os, general secretary and ex- 
memlie.r for Alia, generously came forward and 
otfered to be their banker. A.s the money ]>ass- 
iug llirough the ‘ Pfinm.ssus ’ sa\dng.s-bank i-s about 
twenty tliou sand francs per annum, and he loses 
aliout twenty pier' cent, by the arrangement, 
this was a very kind offer. 

Allhougli the ‘Parua.ssiT,s’ ha.s now removed- 
to one of the most spacious hiiiidings in Athens, 
the apipili cat ions for admi.ssiou to Its evening 
classes are so numerous that it is necessary to 
rcd'u.se many applicant.?. Tlie numher of pnipils 
now amounts to one thousand three hundred 
and thirty-lire. Tliey are all gratuitou.sly ]U' 0 - 
vided with book,? and writing materials. 
Beside.? the niemher,3’ .suhserijition, pre.sents, 
and herpuests, the ‘ .Parniis.sus’ now receives a 
small government snhvention, and an allowance 
from the city of Atiuuis. Its funds are also 
increased by means of the animal .subscript ion 
ball, and the lecture.? that are given iu tlie 
npiper piart of the building. Last year a novel 
exjim'imeut wa.s nunlo in tliese rooms. Mr 
Polite,?, 'Mr Lambros, Mr 'J’aiacostn, and other 
well-known profes.sor.s and literary men, gave 
a, course of lecliire.s for ladies on hibiorj', 
pioelry, &e., and a comse of religion.? h.‘ctm'e.s 
was given during Lent. These were attended 
by llie c'/'/fc, iniduding the Queen aud the' 
Priuce.?sc.s Sophie and Marie. This expei'iment 
])roved w succe.s.sful, that tlie lecture.? for ladie.s 
will ]>robably become a regular iustiiiition at 
the ‘ Parmis.sus.’ 

The literary club itself i.s divided into four 
depiartments : (1) Fine arts aud litemture ; 
(2) law and pioliiigal science ; (3) pdiilosopihy 
and ai'chanlogy ; (4) jdiysics. The debate.? amh 
the piapers read at these nutetiugs are puhli.shed 
iu the (duh’,s yearly piamphlet.. 

Not content with their teaching among the 
]»nor, the ‘ Pani.as,sus’ commenced a freish under- 
taking last year — that of assisting released 
jirisoners. It lia.s been propiosed also to ?lari 
an economical kitchen, wIkuv ‘Parna-sa-j’ Isivs 
may liave a good dinner for a few pienco. Mr 
.M. Lamhro.s has. expduined tha.t their t.ibj(;ct 
was not to form pdiihwopilmrs or litcrary 
I men, but to give the Iviys a little pauctical 
knowledge which would enalile tliciu te cari'y 
' on their track; iu a sc.msihle way, and provide 
! them wiih {imnsemeiit fur their lei.Mire hour.?. 
They know of more tha,n five hundred of their 
; former pnipiks who ai-e .seltleil all over Greece 
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a.s agriculturists, mecliaiiics, farmers, and shop- shaft, and sparldiiig froin every mullion and 
Iceepers. One of them is managing an impoi't- capital, and rousing myriads of answering reiiec- 
ant Oreelc business in Calcutta. In one or . two tions from the glass of window and mosaio, and 
casts of exceptional talent and application, the from the. gold of finial or cross. Farther afield 
cluh has helped the pupils to follow a cour.se of were groves of olive-trees and rows on rows 
special stirdies. Tliey received a letter of thanlcs of stately, .solemn eypre.ss, in .sharp contrast to 
lately from an old pupil who had been ap- the white viills of some villa or castle nestling 
pointed profes.sor of Literature - at the university in their inidst ; below, the gently gliding Arno 
of Atheirs, and another. of their old pupils has flowed softly, smoothly by;' while liiglJ above 
])eco)no m.auager of tlie ‘ Parnassus V of Pyrgos. all pulsated ' the ineflallle, lustrous purity of the 
All Athens rejoiced a short time since when azure .sky, so deep, .so soft, .so sweet, as surely 
a little ‘ Pariias.sian,’ wdio was selling , lottery no other "sky was ever yet, or ever well could bL 

tickets for the Archaeological Society, happened Away uji on the 'terrace of San Miniato, 

to kt'C]) one on Ills own account, and. to. Avin the drinking in the full beauty of the .scene, stood 
first prize, con.si.sting of tu^enty thou.sand drachmas, a man and woman. Spite' of the Avarmth and 
Lumbros himself assisted the hoy to get the sunshine, the man looked careworn and haggard, 
money and to jilace it at, the hank. On being and Ava.s leaning partly on a stout .stick he carried, 
a.ske(l Avliat he Avould do Avith the money, he and partly on liis Avife’s supporting arm. 
calmly replied that he hoped there. Avmdd be Presently, Avith a deep irrepressible sigh, he 
enough for all he Avas intending to do. ‘ Tn tnrned to" address her ; ‘ Ves, it is indeed a 

tlu: first place,’ said he, M am hound to give a Paradise on earth ; ]>ut iVtr me lt has 1lie hectic 

tliousiiud draclmias’ to my pal, for Avhen I Avas lovediness of 'dp]a‘oaching death. Ob. Elsie!’ 
going to the dravriiig, he asked me Avhat I he, broke, out pas.rionatelAg ‘it is killing me — 
.should give him if t got the first prize, and L killing me [ and Avluit -'-Avluit will become, of 
said a thousand drachmas. Then 1 am bound jmu?’ And his eye.s sought hers Avith a hunted, 
to impro\-e our village c.hurcli, for Avheu my Jespeinto appeal that .she found it liard indeed 
father gave me his blessing before J starfi'd to meet. 

for ,\tlu‘us, he .^aid he hoped God Avould help i\nd truly, Elsie ftlaynard, .strive to hide, it 
me to grow a good man, and come hack and from her h'usband as she might, aams well-nigh 

he useful in nur village ; so 1 stopped on the de.spmnte. Me, GetdlVcy IJayuard' Avas an ani.st ; 

road and Avent into our little chnrch, and clever, but with hi.s way still Itf make. Tn tin* 
promised God that if He made me get on sudden tlu.sh of a ileeting prosperity,’ the out- 
and come hack as my father Avanted me come of his finst sncces.s, he had ventured to 
to be, I should improve that chnrch and link her fate Avith his, and lalng Tier to Italy 
alway.« be good. So of course I shall do that, to share the. .struggle Avith him ; and after ail 
•first o,f all. Then I imrst gwe my sister a all too brfief season of happiness almost without 
dowry : two thousand drachmas Avill be alloy, had come the swift menace of poverty’s 

enough for that. There are not many : girls in oil' to haunt their humble, door. At first 'he 
, our village that get so . much. .1 hope the had .spent the time studying the gems of the 
“Panuis.sup” Avill let me give tAVO himdi-ed Piui and Ullizi galleries, ’'until the''sutklen lo.s.s 
drachmas for a prize for the first hoy in my of M.s expected patron left him stranded and 
cliuss; and the remainder of the money Avill go, barely able to find the AvliercAvithal to live, 

: tos. pay my father’s debts, and ..start a little shop, however poorly, in their attic home. Still, 

.so that I can keep him, as he is getting rather .pomehour, live they did : they Avere Avell and 
okl for ; AAmrk now.’ : .strong, and, being Amung and inexperienced, 

The boy carried out all his plams, and the conld hope for tlie 'better times that Avere so 
last time the elith heard from him, he informed cruelly long in coming ; until as Avintor jias.-'ed 
tlnmi that, having pro.spered in his business, he aAvay,';md spring gave place to sununui-, Avhen 
was about to marry, and ended by asking Mr the. 'long hot day.s— none loo long for all he 

Larulnort if he Avouid give aAvay the bride. found to do— coupled Avith the hope d(;ferre<l, 

the re])oated disai)])oiriln!ent, that sooner or 

Ti .r, TTrv -sr a T^ ^ -xT -kt a later eats the stoutest heart aAvay, sapivcd his 

THE FORGED MADONNA. overtaxed strength, and nuAv, as he iiid, the 

By E. M, ST90HQ. . ■ very beattty of the glorious summer sun Avas 

T kill'ing him, divaggiug" him down, surd he must 

go to some less enervating cinne, or surely me, 
IT Avas tlio hour of sutiset, and all Florence And both kneAV tliat to go A-i'as im]>o.s,-^iblc. 
lay bathed in the full mellow radiance. The They had nothing, ah.solutely, beforehand, and 
Icuig level shafts of light fell Avarndy and lov- only ,so long a.s he could AA'ork had thej' hecu 

ingly and Avith a lingering caress on eAn^ry able to keej) pace Avith their sternly reduced 

turret and tower, every cupola, buttress, pin- oxjtenses ; Avhile that very day the bru.sh had 

n.Hcle. and S 2 )ire ; deepening the .shadows and fallen from his nei’veles.s" hand to wai'u him 

forcing up the light.s of Bruuelleschi’s mon.srer that the crisis Avas fast a})]iruachiiig Avh(>.n, for a 

•loine, and gilding and glorifying the already time at least, he would have to iJiint no more, 

glorious city Avith a thousandfold richer loA’^eli- Vainly had his Avife tried to hid him not 
ness, a (|uite indescribable splendour peculiar to de.sjiair. The Avords sounded a.s a mockery from 
. the place ^ and hour; bringing out the wamith her oavu hopeless lips, and died uAViiy to end 
of the soft sienna hroAvns, and the rich imrity in a long silenct; as they stood ther'e on the 
of the puiply grays, or still more delicate "dove- old terrace, AvhiLlun- they liad gone for a hrefith 
colour of the AveatUer-stained marbles of Giotto’s of air. And oh 1 hoAV mu<‘h gi-eater a mockery 
famou.s campanile ; sharpening each vein and it all seemed to the misorahlc pair, that glori- 
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ous, pitiless sun, and that scene so wondrous 
in its fatal beauty. Both were so cnuilly 
helpless, so far from fiiends or home ; while 
she, poor English girl, what could she do, an 
alien among strangers, to win for him the 
means to get. away—only to get away — to Eng- 
land — anywhei’e, where there wal' not tliis 
horrible enervating heat? 

‘Come, Geoffrey, you are taxing yoiu’ streiigtli 
too intich. Let us go-home.' And the last 
word seemed to pain her even to j.u’ononnce it, 
so hitter was its contrast to her latest thought. 

‘ Home~ay, lioine !' he inurmujjed Ijitteiiy. 
‘Would that we might go— home!' And with 
that his hand pressed her arm more lioavily, 
and they AA^alked slowly clown the hill and 
across the many-arclied Inidge over the. river, 
when, feeling somewhat hetter, nothing would 
serve hut they must turn out of their rvay and 
go round hy the Piazza del Duomo to rest on 
Daidufs seat and take a nearer view of the 
gloriou.s cathedral and Giotto’s campanile — 
‘ that bright, smootli, sunny suiface of glowing 
jasper, spiral sliafts, and fairy traceries ; that 
senme height of mountain alabaster, coloured 
like a morning cloud, and chased, like a sea 
sliell’ — -wliose contemplation, spite of liia ovei’- 
l)owering anxiety, the artist found inexpressibly 
soothing. ' , 

‘ There,’ he _ exclaimed at last., ‘It has, done 
me good ; I feel l.)etter now : let us go.’ And 
still leaning on his, wife, tliey passed on. , to- 
gether, rinder those famous, Casa Guidi windows, 
to where, xtp a:, side street, they turned presently 
to ciitei’ heneath. an, archway into an olcl 
coui'tyai'd.' : , 

A straiige .old-world place, with a curion.s 
air of aloofness , from the .stir of common li,fe ; 
so near, yet so remote, that one would tin nk 
Death itself , almost might, have passed it by. 
With the stone of its arches and moulcling.s all 
crumbling, and weather-shiined to soft warm 
browns and tender grays, and, all lichen and 
creeper cru.sted as tliey were, forming the love- 
liest possible haekgroimd , to the two or tiiree 
picturesquely attired women grouped lazily aliout 
the central fountain, whose musical dri]>, drip 
hummed a low' undercurrent to the still more 
musical-spoken ivords issuing from the .soft 
Tuscan tongues. 

Througli the arch and across the courtyard 
crept the artist and his wnfe, followed by curious 
hut not unkindly eyes; while the idlty gossip- 
ing chatter died away to a loww niurnmrous 
rofrain, through wdiich the soft iilashing of the 
falling water defined itself more clearly a.s the 
pair jHissed on to mount the wide stone slops 
and cross the uneven, irregular mosaic giving 
a(.;cess to the spaciou.s entrance-hall, beyond 
w'hich lay all the, home Ihey knew. 

‘Ah!- the poor English!' sighed one dark- 
eyed handsome 'woman sympaiheiieally a.s tliey 
disappeared, ‘She will not have to help him 
thus many times more. Soon — unless^ there is 
a diauge - will he. he carried clo-ivii — feel fore- 
most to his long home. Ls it not so ?’ And she 
turned inquiringly to the rest, who sighed witJi 
her their nnaniniou.s assent ; while said one ; 
‘Never more wdit thou liave to sit there, 
Marietta, dressed in thy best, Truly he ha.s 
painted thee for the last time.’ 


‘Ah ! and ■what a painter he was !— But what 
of that ? Che sam sara. The cruel Death couu h 
to us all, both rich and poor alike!’— this wdlh 
some complacency, spite of the speaker’s s.vm- 
pathy so recently avow’ed. ‘Not that they xvei'e 
any richer tlian one’s .self. For they lived 
—body of Bacchus, hoxv they have lived! & 

barely, so’ And the full tide of gossip 

.liowed freely on. 

Meantiuie the Gvo had slowly mounted the 
last flight of stairs and entered their attic room, 
■which w'as at once .studio, sleeping, dining, and 
reception room. Beyond tlie easel, a small 
r(,:)mid talde, and a couple of chairs, fnniil,ur (2 
there xvas none ; wdiile in the farthest, darkesi, 
corner, behind a curtain screen, faded indeed, 
hut carefully patched and darned, there stood 
a miserable apology for a bed. 

The husband sank into a chair, sti'Uggling 
hard to get his hreatli, the wdiile he glanced 
round tlie sordid room as thougli in search of 
something, finally re.st,ing lii.s eyes on a heap 
of dusty caiivase.s with a gloomy, distraught 
air. '' '■ 

‘No, not one: not a single, picture left to 
sell. And old ’Tonelli has had tliem all. And 
oh ! the money lie has made! And nenv, he 
will not advance one .solitary fartliing more, ' 
though he know'.s our de.sperate need. If only 
we had twenty pounds !— But there, one luigh't 
as Avell wish for twenty thousand!’ , , 7 . 

This he murmured wdiile his 'Avife paiUAed 
as though half doubtful. !3he Imd gone to the 
cupboard, thinking to fetch the .last drop of 
Avine : , hut no,' the bottle Ava.s dry ; and- .slie 
stood tliere, glancijig , round the ' hare room, 
absently tAvisting , her 'weddlng-rin.g— the .last: 
thing of value she po.ssefssed — round and rouml 
on tier finger before suddenly she cried; ‘Hush, 
dear !— -here is ’Tonelli, I hear him coming up, 
the .stains 1’ 

And ...sure enough, old. ’Tonelli it Avas ; the 
farnou.s hiic-a-brac and picture dealer frtnn Iho 
piazza bclowu 

Old ’Tonelli had just luid an idea, an i<Iea 
that promised money, else AAmuld he never have 
mounted so high. 

Tavo houiAS before, in his dusky, ovcrcroAvded 
sliop, he had been shoAving a Avealthy cn.«tnnier 
round — one already well and faA'oumldy knoAA'n 
to him, an American millionaire — Avho, fseiimd 
hy that caeoetlm that wage for collect- 

ing, Ava.s making a §ort of royal progress llanugh 
Italy, buying neither Avi.«ely perlmp.s, nor yet 
too Avoll, AA'liutever took his fancy at the lime, 
for his ncAv hroAAUi .stone mansion facing Oonlral 
Tmk. 

Stopping before an ea.sel half turned from 
the light, he had draAvled : ‘Say now, ’Tony, 
AA’hat have you here!’ And he essayed to draw 
the ]nciure round. 

‘Ah! signor, that is not to sell; that is hut' 
to dean and x-cstore. The , signor Avill ].HU‘niil. 

me ’ And In; Avheeled the large .■stiuliij oa=ic.l 

AA'hen. the light could fall full on the pxaint- 
ing, then slipped aside, as he added: ‘Ah yes! 
but indeed that is not Juine to sell. The 
more the pity. It i.s superh, mngnilieent ! a 
gmuine Andrea del Sarto— that !’ 

‘Why, if 1 kuoAV anylliing about it., that is 
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the smoke-dried afliiir they had hung over tlie 
altar at that little convent chapel away up on 
tliO hills. — But what have you done to it, eh?'" 

‘Ah! yes, it is the same. The chapel is being 
restored," .so why not the picture ; therefore 
have they sent it to nun’ And the old man 
carefully removed a speck of dust from the face 
with a dingy old silk rag. 

‘ And a "very tolerable restoration you have 
made— aim o.st 'a renais.sanee, eh ? When I saw 
that thing before, I would not have taken the 
dingy old panel at a gift : looked no better than 
a public-hou.se sign ; but now — wdiy it ’s a.s fre.s]i 
as — as paint.’ 

‘Yes, signor, tliat i.s the perfection of my art, 
my secret ; known only to myself. You talk 
about painting — pouf ! You can find twenty of 
the artists to paint you such a picture as that, 
Ijnt udiere i.s tlie one to restore it, to bring back 
the first freshne,ss, the bloom of its youth— but 
me.’ And old ’Tonelli gazed proudly at hi.s 
handiwork. 

‘il’yes, it doe.s look something like a picture 

now ; before, if might have been But who 

did you say was the artist, eh ? ’ 

‘Andrea del Sarto, a mo.st splendid example 
of his later style ; painted from his wife, jast 
before he died of the plague in fifteen hundred 
and 

‘ H’m ! Sjhe don’t look much of a plague, 
though one never kuoAvs ; but do you mean to 
say it is three hundred and fifty years old 

‘Yes, it was jrainted after he came hack from 
France, when he’ 

‘ Scoo]x^d Ihe old French king’s money ; oh ! 
that’s all right! I remember now ; read all 
about him in Baedeker, or Vasari, or one of 
those fellows. And it’s a genuine .specimen, 
eh?’ 

‘ Perfect, and perhaps the best he ever 
painted.’ 

‘ 1 never met an example that wasn’t. Though 
now’ I come to think, I don’t believe I ’ve got 
a Del — Thingamy. Pity those old fellotv.s all 
paiiiled so much alike"; .show.s a sad lack of 
iuvtuflou — imaghuitiou. If I’ve bought one 
Tirgin ilary .since I came here, I’ve bought at 
lea.st a dozen; ami you can’t tell one from the 
other. Still, if it’s a genyooine Andrea del. — 
yes, Sarto— why, I’m hound to have one, .so I 
reckon w<‘’d Ijctter trade. AVhat’.s the figure, 
eh ' ’ 

‘’riie figure, Holy Virgin! The figure is the 
Ijle.ssed Madonna lierself.’ « 

‘Oil ! come, haven’t I .seen some thousands of 
her by tliis time ! Must have been I’ather gone 
on having henself painted. But I mean the 
price.’ 

‘ Oh ! signor, for the price. I told you the 
]>ictnre is nut fur sale.’ 

‘Ye.?, I know you did, hut that is a flam, of 
course ; we knorv all about that. Don’t yon 
waste time trying to rig the ruarket. See here, 
Tony, I’ll teli you what I’ll do. If that really 
is an uudoubteki Del WImt-you-may-aill luni? 
I’ll give you tuvc) thousand five hnndred dollars 
for it, down on the nail.’ 

‘Ah! hut indeed, signor, it is impossible!’ 

. ‘ What !, Hot enough ? You extortionate 
old--; — Say three thousand. — Ho? Grejit Scott! 
what an unconscionable Here, I ’ll make it 


three — five — and that is all I mean to go on 
that hand.’ 

‘Ah! if only it Avere mine, but’ — — 

‘You stick to that, do you? But even if it 
belongs to those frowsy old nuns up there, why, 
four thousand dollars 'would build them a new 
chapel, and #i'e3co it all the way rotmd’ — — 
‘But nek W’ith. Del Sartos; they would not 

part with, this, their cholce.st trea.sure, for’- 

‘Double the money; come, what do you .say?’ 
And at this offer the old man’s harnhs -were 
stretched out involuntarily, quivering wdtli greed, 
while hi.s wice sank to" a jJaintive whimper. 
‘Eight thousand dollars ! Holy mother of 
Je.su.s ! YTiat a .sum ! And I cannot- — - Ah! 
but wliat if I could ! ’ And he stopped .sud- 
denly with his month agape, a,s an idea flashed 
across his subtle .scheming brain. 

‘IVhat! you are coming round? I tliought 
that ■would fetch you. Say, now, is it a deal ?’ 
And the American took out his cheque-book 
and lluttered the leave.s tantalisingly before tlie 
otherts eager eyes, as he went on ; ’ ‘ Or mu.st I 
cry off?’ 

‘Eight thousand! Oh! if only I-—— But 
there, signor, indeed it is xrot for sale ; I s'wmar 

it, by the picture itself, !’■ 

‘I’ll be shot if I don’t think yoix are only 
bluffing, after all. But tlnwe, I’ll go one bettej'’; 
I’ll say nine thousand dollars; and nary, another 
cent.’ 

He waited as the old dealer sai:ik, down into 
a carved oak chair that was foidunately near 
to receive him, and sat xvith his hand, s 'clutch- 
ing at his hoary locks, while a curious look of 
illumination gradually stole into his eyes. 

‘So! that takes the trick, eh? I thought it 
would, hut’ 

. ‘Ah ! no, signoi-, not— not now.’ And the old 
man pu.shed back the hand tliat was preparing 
to write out the cheque. ‘Not now,’ he .re- 
peated; ‘hut, if I can— fi.ud the way to’*— 
‘Why, certainly; you’ll work the oi'acle. I 
can see you mean business, by the way you 
eye the ticket ; better let me make it out.,’ ' 
Here he approaclied the picture, ami as thou, gh 
afraid lest he should walk off' with it under 
his arm, the dealer ci’ied out in an agitated 
voice, little more than a whisper : ‘ No, xio ; 
not now. I inust liave a little time to-— to’— - 
‘Oh ! if there’s any hocus-poens to be done, 

why, [ ’m not having any. I ’ 

But old ’Tonelli had risen from his .seat and 
j walked a'way ; and tlie American, with .a (pu't'r 
look of comprehension as the dealer paced 
excitedly up and down the shop, quietly pi'o- 
ceeded with a sharp penknife to cut an almost 
imperceptible mark at tlie : riglit-hancl lower 
corner of the hack of the panel on which tin* 
picture was ^minted, before, as the other 
returned, he a.dved quietly: ‘Wal, made iqi 
your lahxd to trade, eh? becamsc* if n.ot, I'm 
dr—I’ 

‘Yes, yes, signor, if it is at all possil)le ; that 
is, if it cair he — bought, I — but it will take, time 
— a little time. Say in a week fi'om now, 1 will 
undertake to deliver this most marvellous 
j masterpiece, if’ 

‘Look hex-e, ’Tony, I mean business, if you 
I donit. Ten thousand dnllai's, and no more “-ifs,’” 

I replied the bidder coolly. 
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‘ But yes, siffiior, and indeed it sliall be 
done.’ 

And with that, after showing his customer to 
the door, the wily old fox came back and sat 
eyeing the picture closely witli a curiously 
alisorbed and attentive frown, before in the end 
he rose and repeated firmly ; ‘ Tt^r thousand 
dollars ! Body of Bacchus, it must and shall he 
done!’ 


ATC.’TIOXS Alsl) K]N'(.)C1C~01:TS. 

A GOOD deal of pretty and seutimefdal writing 
has at different times been indulged in on the 
subject of auctions. The pathetic spectacle 
afforded by the rude scattering of the Lares 
and Penates of many worthy but unfortunate 
families to the four corners of the world, or, 
to be more accurate, to the various brokers’ 
sliop.« of Jmmlou, lias often been held up to us 
as one eminently calculated to enlist onr sym- 
pathies on behalf of those whom hard fate 
compels to relinquish their eherislierl pos.sessions 
and valued I’elic.s, for the sake of tlie prosaic 
yet highly ueces.s£iry purpose of paying their 
debts. And there is no doubt a great deal of 
sentiment and pathos, and even romance, to be 
evolved from the subject ; yet one must not 
forget that, like everything else, it ha.s two 
sides— that familiar to the outer public, and the 
other, with which only tho.se engaged in llie 
business are acquainted. 

An auctioneer is, legally, consiilej’cd in the 
light of an agent Itetween the public who wish 
to sell, and the larger public who buy, some 
whether they wish to or not. This definition, 
liowever, vei'y imulequately dcdines Ids multi- 
farious dutie.*!. I’hnse' who imagine that to sit 
in a species of pulpit, and perform mysterious 
maiui.uuu’es with an ivory luimmer for a few 
hours, is, the extent of his labour and respon- 
sibility, are vastly mistaken. It is not in 
the lustrum that lie pa.sses the most anxious 
momenta. Selling has, by constant repetition, 
become mere cliikl’s-iilay to him, and he knocks 
down gems of art and bundles of old clotlies 
with equal indillerence. No, it is in the privacy 
of his office, when interviewing would-be vendors 
of valuable property, ory still worse, wdum the 
sale is an accomplished fact and he must 
endeavour to soften the dread tiding.^ of a 
result fax’ contx'ary to their hopes, that lie passes 
through the most trying ordeal. Tlien it is 
that the sublime qualities of patience, meekness, 
and toleration are called into play. Then it is 
that lie :realises the sad truth of Carlyle’.s 
famous saying respecting tlie character of the 
majority of the Briti;-li nation, for sinvly never 
was any man in any prufe,s.sion so woJTied and 
plagued lyv ignorance as he. 

Strange as the assertion may appear, much of 
this is attributable to what, in the ali.-dract, is 
a noble and prai.seworthy sentiment — friendship. 
The people who come and drive the poor 
auctioneer a 1 mo.. 5 t distracted are nsnally the 
victims of injudicioug advice on ilie part of 
friends. For instance, a hidy biislling with 
importance desires to see the prim-ipal. Bhe 
has an old picture to .sell, that a friend has 
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declared to be of considerable value, and having 
been recommended to .Mes.sr,s Jones & Brown, 
she wishes for their advice on llie .'ruliject of 
offering it for sale by auction. .She would not 
like to give it away, although .she ha.s no par- 
ticular u.se for it, ami would prefer tlie money ; 
but she understands that it is worth at least 
twenty pound.s. Quite so ; would the huly be 
good enough either to have the picture for- 
warded, or indicate vvhere it may be seen, and 
M.e.s.sr.s Jones & Brown will be most happy to 
advi.se. Meanwhile, tlieir term.s for sale are 
ten per cent., five pier cent, if bought in, and 
.she can, of coiir.se, place .such reserve on the 
work of art as .she think.s fit. In due course 
the picture arrive.s (freight xmjaaid), and proves 
to be a poor thing, value about thirty sliilling.s 
for the .sake of the frame. A few day.s pa.s.s 
and the owner calls again. In his ino.st suave 
manner, our friend Mr Jones or Mr Brown 
endeavours to convey to the lady the intelli- 
gence. He does not phunply tell lier the exact 
value he pilaces on her masteiqoiece— the shock 
Avoiild be too great — but delicately hints that 
the e.stimate her friend has formed is somewhat 
excessive, that the .subject is not of the kind then 
prqinlai', and, in fact, any excuse which occurs 
to his ready wif. Well, what would iMr Jono.s 
advi.se 1 But Mr Jones desire.? to avoi<I any 
advising whatever. His firm will he haiips}’- to 
offer the piainting on the n.?nal terms if tlie pwo- 
prietor-s will duly in.^truct them as to re,serve 
pirice. And so eventually the lady leaves the 
picture for sale, and pilace-s on it a I'cserve of 
five pound.s. Messrs vTones and Brown smile. 
Their commission is .secure at any rate. The 
day of .sale arrives, and the Inpiless caiiva.s i.s 
duly bought in for twenty-five shillings. Early 
the next morning the office i.s again invaded 
by the lady, eager to leavn the result. What! 
Bought in for twemty-five sliillings ! It i.s pre- 
posieroufs, infamon.s. 'The affair must have been 
mismanaged entirely. The firm’s conduct ought 
to be sliowu up, and so on. Of course Mr 

Jone,s i.s extremely sorry, but it i.s just one . of 
I those chances which will occur in the .sale-room, 
j The painting had the be.st po,s.sible opportiuiity ; 
j had it been worth more, it would have doubt- 
1 les.s brought it. Meanwhile the account stands 
I at one shilling and threepence for commission, 

I and tu'o shillings for carriage, three .shillings 
j find tlireepence altogether. Would the Iad 3 ':: 
take the picture away then, or should it be 
{.sent? All tl)i.s talk,, and worry and indignation 
for lificen pence; ! And the c;ise i.s by no 
I means singular or exaggerated. 

I It is indeed ludicrous fo find what exccs- 
.sive value.? the gmierai public will put on 
(heii’ pos,'--e.ssum,«, particulaily in the matter of 
' works of art or virtu, book.", curiosities, aud .so 
{ fortli. It i.s impo.ssib]e to convince them of 
; their <‘ri‘or, and eVen when the .sale ha.s pi’oved 
! thiit their estimate was altogether fal.^'c, they 
{ will attribute the low jnfice to bad cataloguing, 

, mi.dakeu dc-scj'ipfion, or aiiy cau‘-e save the true 
' one. I ivmember a pnoi' lady, far away in the 
^ country, widting to a London firm to .say lh;it, 

I being auxiou,s to complete the purchase of a 
I .small estate adjoining her owui farm, she wisliett 
j to di.spoi-e of a very rare and valuable old Ixiok 
I in her pos.-^easion. .Slie gave the title, and had 
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to be politely informed that the ontside value 
of tlie precious tome was — five shillings! Thi.s 
case seems improbable, but it is absolutely 
true nevertheless. 

A very curious feature of auction-room life is 
the system popularly known as the ‘knock-out,’ 
a conspiracy really to defeat the ends of the 
.sale, rob the anctioueer of a share of liis com- 
mission, and the owner of his profit. It i.s 
cliielly practised at %vhat are technically known 
as ‘out .sales’; — that i,s to say, auctions held at 
private hon.ses in the suburbs or remote places ; 
but the plan is largely adopted in London 
rooms, not as one would fancy by the smaller 
and more insignificant tradesmen, hut also 
among.st tlie wealthier and important members 
of the ‘second-liand’ fraternity. Briefly, the 
arrangement is this. Certain dealers who are 
interested in particular lots in a sale, agree 
not to oppose each other in bidding, hut to 
allow one or more of their circle to pnrcha.se 
the.se lots, subject of course to outside com]3eti- 
tiozj, at the lo'we.st possible price. It thu.s 
happens that, the opposition of the best qnali- 
fmel judges being voluntarily withdrawn, the 
articles in question are knocked down at a very 
small sum. After the sale, the little gang of 
conspirators meet at some convenient place, 
and the property is subjected to a second 
auction, at which it probably attains its full 
price, the balance of difference betweeir the sum 
actually paid and the second amount being 
divided between the members of the ring. 

An oxaiiiple will explain more clearly. There 
are, Ave Avill suppose, in a certain .sale, half-a- 
dozen ‘lots’ of choice old china. Foirr finst- 
tilasa dealers in this property attend the auction, 
call them A, B, C, and D, It is mutually 
arranged that A. shall do the bidding, and the 
rf-inaining three keep silent. We will snppo.se, 
Aviidi a view to simplicity, that each of these 
six lots is Avortb, to a dealer, four pounds; hut 
as our four friends are probably the only per- 
sons ill the room who could di.spose of such 
property, and who understand its value, and 
as they refrain from competing, it is not at all 
snrpi'ising to find that the six lots are bought 
by A at the rate of ten shilling.s apiece. So 
much for 1 he first .stage in the plot. Tlie sale 
being concluded, A, C, Riid U forgather at 
some obscure pnldic-Iiou.se where they can have 
the use of a private room, and then begins the 
second auction. Lot 1 is offered, ami after .some 
competition, i.s allotted to C Jor, let us .say, three 
pounds ten shillings. He pays over this sum 
to A, Avho acts as auctioneer, and,; rvho, after 
deducting the ten shillings he has paid for the 
lot, proceeds to divide the balance of three 
])uund.s among the members of the party. 
Consequently, 0 gets his piece of china for 
throe pounds, ten, and fifteen shilling.* back 
into the bargain, while the others each receive 
a like amount. So with the next lot which I) 
buys for more or le-ss, as the case may be, and 
iiiL'act ibe proccdnve as quoted may serve as 
an illustration of liow the affair is conducted 
throughout. . .. 

^ It Aviil be seen from this that quite a liaud- 
.sorae little amount can be made without any 
risk or necessity' for buying at all. Indeed, 
jj attached to every braiicli of the second-hand 


business there is a sort of ‘rag.ged regiment,’ 
ennsi, sting of broken-down dealer.? nvlio have 
.seen better days ; younger men wlio, with a 
smattering of knowledge, act as jackals to lions 
of the trade; and .still more disreputable and 
degraded creature.? who eke out a miserable 
existence oi# charity and such pickings as they 
can make from the generosity of successful trades- 
men. The.se men never attend the regular sale- 
room.?. They Imve no money, tlierefore cannot 
buy; in fact, to buy i,s far from their tlionghts. 
They simply wait aliont at the ‘out .sales’ for 
the .sake oij sharing in the ‘dividend,’ a.s the 
share resulting from the ‘knock-out’ is termed. 
The astonishing part i.s that the big- men of 
tbe trade not only tolerate them, but actually 
allow them , to participate to some extent in the 
profits of the day. Not that they take any 
active part in the proceedings. Many of them 
indeed never even trouble to inspect the property 
on which their remuneration depend.?. Wh}', 
then, it may be asked, should established trades- 
men with mone.y in their pocket.?, who really 
de..sire to buy, to the; best advantage of. course, 
admit to their little conspiracy such worthless 
individuals as are described? Well, the more 
respectalile are tolerated, because, altliough they 
may not have the means of purchasing, they 
pos.sess what in such business is ahno.st as 
important as money, namely knowledge, which 
would enable them to run up tlie prices to 
such an extent as to seriously diminish the 
‘dividend.’ As for the others, their' claim is 
chiefly on tlie compassion, not the cupidity;; of 
the clique. They are allowed to make a:'' few , 
shilling.s for nothing, purely for the sake of old 
times, or perhaps also Avith some little regard 
to the faint possibility of future service. It 
must not, however, be supposed that the out- 
siders here described share to the full extent 
in the profits of the conspiracy. At these out 
.sales it is usual to have tAVo and even three 
‘.settlements,’ the finst emhraeing all- members 
of the trade from highest to loAvest, tlie second 
excluding tho.se of lesser importance, and the 
third confined to those who, from the fact of 
their holding the most money, manage, ' as is 
usually the case, to make that most more. ; TIte.se 
few favoured ones it; is Avho not only acquire 
the choicest items of the, sale, hut pocket also the 
bigge,st .share in tlie nefariously procured profit. 

A fertile source of remuneration to the ‘ring’ 

I is the rich customer Avho giA’es commissions to 
I the dealers?. Let it be aa'cII understood here 
that, as in everything else, there are honour- 
able exceptions to a fairly general rule. There 
are plenty of upright tradesmen in all branches 
of business aa'Iio will execute orders at auction- 
sales honestly and to their customers’ advantage. 
There are, on the other hand, many cases such , 
as this. A wealthy collector named, AA^e wdll 
say, BroAvn, sees in an auctioneer’, s catalogue a 
rare engraving or some curio.sity Avliich he much 
desires to po.'-.sess. Money being no object, lie 
tells SmiUi tbe dealer to buy it for bim, and, 
if neces.sary, to go up to fifty pound.s Now, if 
Smith Avere to. execute this commission in a 
straightforward manner, presuming he had to 
giAfe the fall limit of fifty pounds, and that his: 
eommission Avere ten per cent., he Avould receive 
fiA'e pounds for hi.s trouble. .But he sees a Avay 
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by whicli he may not only pocket considerably 
more, but also oblige one or two friends who, 
at some other time, will return the compliment. 
Consequently, he informs the three other dealers 
likely to oppo.se him that he ha.s a good com- 
mi.ssion for this particular print ; they agree to 
refrain from bidding, with the result that Smith 
purchase.^ the lot for live pounds instead of 
hfty. He takes care to charge his customer the 
latter amount, and the balance of forty-live 
pounds is shared amongst the four, while Smith 
very likely gete hi.s five pounds commi.ssion 
into the bargain. But, it may be,o,.sked, sup- 
pose the purchaser finds ont that the lot only 
brought five pounds? Why, then, Smith has a 
ready and genuine explanation to tlie effect 
that he was obli<ged to make an ‘arrangement’ 
with other members of the trade, or he wotdd 
not have procured the gem at all. A.s a matter 
of fact, in such a case a.s tliis, the individual 
who gives the order to buy i.s the least ag- 
grieved of the parties concerned. He was will- 
ing to pay fifty pounds to gratify his tastes, 
con.seqiient]y has no cause to complain if called 
upon to write a cheque for that sum. It is 
the owner who only gets five pounds instead 
of fifty, and the auctioneer mulcted of his com- 
mission, who are really the injured persons. 

The query not nmiaturally .arises, cannot 
steps be taken to prevent sucli proceedings? 
Well, it is a very vexed and difFicult question. 
If certain men choofse to remain .silent in the 
auction-room, you cannot very well compel them 
to bid ; and as the rule.s say, ‘ the. highe.st bidder 
to be the piircha.ser,'‘ there is no help but to 
knock the lots down, ridiculous as the price 
offered may be. The only way of efrectually 
checking those conspiracies w<ndd seem to be 
by attacking the decidedly illegal auction at 
which the goods are subsequently disposed of j 
but if any step.? were taken in tbi.s direction, 
it is highly probable that the astute tradesmen 
would devi.se .some .scheme to legalise their 
proceeding, S', by taking out an auctioneer’s license 
for one of their number, for instance. 

There seems to be no remedy for the state 
of aliairs at present existing, and intending 
vendors should rememlter to protect themselves 
by always x'biebig a reserve on tlieir property, 
being also careful to limit their ideas of value 
as much a.s pos.sible. 


H 1 B A I) V 0 C A T E. 

■ ' ' By George G. F.4KQUit.^iE.' 

What formed the ostensible pretext for the 
quarrel i.s .matter about wliich none care to 
burden their memorie.s at this late d-api. Out- 
side any doubt, it had concern with .something 
trivial and foolish enough in iiscdf ; but the 
breath of ruthless war was in the nostrils of 
the angry brawlers, and the heat of their tongne.s 
waxed fierce above any petty wfirrmity. The 
muster of weather-bronzed fishermen stood 
X>lacidly at audience, bearing no slmre in the 
ado, yet far more keenly expectant of it,s is.sne 
than their stoical demeanour would seem to 
declare. .For they knew the real .secret of ihe 
jangle now going forward— -the true, deep origin 


of the bitterne,ss, the fume, the fury, with 
which the two young .smacksmen jerked out 
their veuomed words. Ha ! was there not a 
maid in it? Yes, they knew ; and they 'po,s~ 
sessed themselves in imtience for the end of it 
all. 

Broad, up.standing fellows they were, these 
wranglers, with cheeks tanned nigh to the hue 
of , their boat-.sai Is, stalwart of frame, with tliew,s 
of steel. A.S they fronted each otlier tliore — 
tlieir brown neck.s bare, their hats thrust awry 
nxxm tlieir forelsead.s ; tlieir face.s sullen with 
truculence and spite — it might readily be con- 
ceded that, for strength and mettle, few men in 
Port St Bede conld boa.st t]ieniselve.s the match 
of either Oliver Hird or David Brogclem Of 
the two, perhap.s Dave was actually iho more 
incensed, for whereas Oliver but took on a 
fearles.s and contemptuoms air, Dave’s 3'ugged 
face became di-storted with passion ; hi.s brows 
knotted in a heavy scowl ; his long narrow 
teeth, prominent at all times, now set forth in 
an ngly snarl at once menacing and rex^nlsive. 
And the beholders understood that the baring 
of Dave’s gums boded rough weather ahead for 
somebody. Ere long tln.s forecast wa-s put to 
the touch of proof, the storm bui'sting sud- 
denly in a thunderclap. 

‘Hark to him, mates I’ Dave cried, glancing 
sharply ronml, his voice shrill with rage. ‘Hark 
to him now! Did ye ever hear o’ ’L'l Imsh, 
but bets a liar ! He’s got IiLs, tongue twined 
roun’ a dumb lie now, 1 tell yel’ 

The accusation had found utterance ; to ihe 
minds of the fisher-fulk there wa.s but one mode 
of adjustment when di-spute.? came to this 
pas.s. 

‘Eh, Noah,’ chirruped old Yardes, taking the, 
cutty from liis lijas. ‘Didye hear that? \¥ah, 
he gi’es Oliver the lie, mon 1’ 

‘Oh, ay,’ replied Noah Ma.sker grimly. ‘It 
can’t .stop at that. One of km’s got to be paid 
for ’t,’ ■ ■ ■' . 

In the hush that had fallen upon the group 
— a .silence only broken bj* the hipping of the 
waves upon the boat-.sliore— thi.s whispered aside 
carried far and distinctly. Dave caught at the 
sngge.stion greedily. 

‘Let him break his teeth owei* that,’ cried he 
again. ‘A lie~a llainin’ lie!’ 

For a moment it seemed as if Oliver would 
accept the ehallengc ; he .'-texiped forward n pare, 
ln.s eyes fiashing, hi.s nieves clenched, Thmi he 
fell back, controlling himself with dilficuliy, 
and wlieelcd about as if Lo leave the spot. 

‘Nay, never, Oliver — never!’ e.vclaiiued half- 
a-dozen disgmted onlookers. ‘Thee’s never 
goiii’ to take that fro’ liini ’bout a word !’ 

‘Deed, but he'll stan’ it quiet oimw,’ put iu 
Dave sneoringly. ‘A liar, I say.s, an’ a coward 
foi'twe. Bee ye bore ! ’ 

'With, that he .strode hastily’' fiuwai’d, swunig 
rouml Ids arm, and brought the Hat of his 
circling palm full thwack against tlie left ear of 
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Ills rival. For a second’s space tlie marks of | 
the impact hung white upon Oliver’s ruddy I 
skin ; then his mouth tightened, and a heady 
j rush of blood turned his cheeks to a dull | 
scarlet. _ _ j 

‘ Ye shall ha’e your will,’ said he, in low swift j 
j accents. ‘I’ll fight ye, niiiu— ay, I’ll fight ye 
I now ! ’ 

] A uiuviiiur of approAnil welcomed this note 
of defiance, and as the combatants stripped for 
! the trial, the throng of bystander.^ langed back- 
j warrl, eager to grant free i-ing and no favour. 
The sooner the bout was decided the better; 
and, in their view, it could be settled honour- ■ 
I ably and finally in no other fashion. 

The antagonists stood on guard, their brawny 
arms sli'etclied out, .stern, dogged, vengeful. 
IVarily they eyed each other, on the alert for 
an o])einng. At length Dave drove out his great 
fist, Oliver warding the blow with his right 
forearm, and returning it furiously upon the 
other’s mouth. The savage buffet stung Dave 
to madness ; it stirred the devil in him. With 
intent to bring Ins weight to bear, he lowered 
liis head and rushed afresh upon Oliver, enfold- 
ing him in a viee-like hug that knew no re- 
laxing. d'Uis way and that they lui'ched, with 
interwrought limbs, the pebbles ci-aeking and 
flying from beneath their heavy .sea-hoots, 
their hmsky gasps forced from them like jets of 
e.seaping steam. Down they pitched at last in 
a struggling heap, rolling and writhing together 
on tlie shingle with the frenzy of maniacs. 

: : Suddenly there came a diversion. 

‘I-loot — tut';; we’ll hae none o’ that,’ ejacu- 
lated Tony Yardes, breaking from hi.s place in 
the ring. ‘See ye, lads, see ye at them great 
teetli o’ Dave’s?’ 

As a matter of fact the said teetli could not 
be seen at all, for they wei’e fixed deeji in the 
fle.Tiy part of Oliver’s left hand. 

‘Nay, nay; we don’t bold wi’ sitdi-like,’ added 
Noab anthoritatively. ‘Fair fight we’ll no 
interfere wi’, but we’ll stan’ no cannibalism 
i’ Port Ft T,edo.’ 

The belligerents were dragged apart, their 
cut and brui.scd visages running blood and 
.sweat adowu grimy finTow.s. A precious couple, 
i in all conscience ! 

I Before this, however, the prolonged hubbub 
' near the boats had drawn the regard and curi- 
; o.sity of the sliore-biding folk, many of whom, 

' men, women, and youngsters, set off hot-foot to 
• learn the significance of the unwonted brabble. 

! Among the foremost to reaclT the boats was she 
j on wlio.se account this battle-royal was being 
waged — Joan, the daughter of ‘lliiigie’ Ferity, 
'* the cobbler. A jaunty, well-favoured lass .she 
; looked in her short merino skirt, blue woollen 
.^toc.kings, and striped bodice — a real bargain, 
assuredly, at the price of a mere scratch or tivo. 
Except for the faint flush that mantled her 
clieek.s wlien she saw who the combatants were, 
she evinced no maiked interest in what was 
afoot, but stood on the fringe of the crowd, 
unremarked, and apparently indiflerent. Why 
should she di.squiet her-self ? In her experience 
■ two men never yet laid claim to one woman 
without the affair being put to the test of the 
I siwmg' arm. This was the S}>irit of justice 
j which imbued the fathers ; this the spirit which 


imbued .son.s and daughters — an atiivism, a 
survival of primitive comscience and conduct. 
Be.sides, Joan hud perfect faith in the merits 
of her ‘man.’ No, there was no call for her to 
intei'po.se. 

Bat when she heard Tony’s .shrill cry of 
indignation, |and .saw Oliver’s gashed hand, and 
the blood still hanging upon the lips of his 
enemy, sh8 broke abruptly into the arena— her 
dark eyes scintillating with new-born Ih'e. 

‘Shame o’ ye ! ’ .she exclaimed, confronting 
Dave With .scornful mien. ‘Shame o’ ye for’t, 
Dave Brogden !’ 

‘Nay, nay, Joan,’ Oliver put in, sheepi.shly. 

‘ There ’s a pair o’ u.s. I dunno but what I ’m 
more i’ fault nor’ 

j ‘Not ye, Oliver. I’ve heard him threat ye 
■many’s the time. Ay, to my face he’s threat 
■ ye oft. I ’cl no fear o’ which had been t’ 

likelier lad if t’ feight bad been up an’ honest, 
i He’s a foul man to do sicb wark as this, 

j Gowf, but ITl ha’e irowt hut cross talk for 

I him long’s I live— never, never! Get ye goan, 

: Dave Brogden — get ye goan !’ 

I Y’hile this reproof was in tbe making, Dave 
: had donned his coat and hat without once iift- 
i ing his eyes to hers ; but at the final but- 
I bur.st he pulled himself straight again. 

‘Joan,’ he said, and his voice quavered out 
of control. ‘I can’t .speak to ye; ye’re ,a, 

j woman. An’ forbye that, ye know--bo\v I— • 

how I' ’Deed, I’ll be steppin’ now, as ye 

say. But I lui’e no’ done .wi’ him yet-— soul o’ 
me, no! I ha’e no’ done wi’ him yet !’ 

Swinging round, he slunk dourly awuiy. , The 
neighbours straggled in his wake, all gabble:, 
and chat, tearing the rights and Avrongs of , the 
r|UaiTel to rags as they went. , , 

Ten days later, Have was seized with a 
quaking dread lest he should be balked of 
his revenge for all time. The gaunt .spectre of 
Death bade fair to forestall him. Oliver’s 

younger brother had but just escaped from the 
grip of the disease when Oliver, him-self was 
.stricken low With diphthei’ia. Good Dr Mar- 
shall’s iiitennitted visits were at once I’esumed, 
yet it would seem with less happy results than 
lieretofore. The dire contagion had taken fast 
hold, and the poor fellow’s strengtli was waning 
day by day. Although the doctor strove to 
^ appear hopeful, his heart Avas as.sai led with mi.s- 
giAcings, ■ : 

And outside the house, be the Aveather what 
it may, to and fro upon the narroAV side-Avalk 
proAvled the sullen-eyed :Dave, re.stle.ss,, implac- 
. able, .hovering like an; insatiate ghoul about the 
j dwelling. He was not to be choused but of all 
I the joy.s of A'engeance, even though he could 
, not comxja.=^s it Avith bis OAvn hancl.s. Ye.^, his 
! Avould he the triumpli after all, his the last, 
^longest, and heartiest laugh. Oh, but it Avas 
j fine to loiter there, vvith tiuickenecl ears lislen- 
! ing for the qnerulons ijlaiiits and fevered 
agonies; almost seeing^ the frantic fight for air, 
j the painful ebbing uAvay of life. Oh, Imt it 
i was grand to call up the thing.s uoav pas.siiig 
rwdthin those four Avails — AVell-nigh as sweet as 
j if his oAvn fingers wore nijqiing the Avindpipe. 
One thing onh' damped Dave’s .satisfaction. 
Joan had eon.stiUitcd lierself joint-nur.se Avith 
i Oliver’s mother ; day in, day out, she was CAmr 
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then-;— tinxious, teiuiul, loving soul. Dr Mtir- 
nliall gave it us liis o]'iuinn — the very morning 
on which he Ituil con.snlted with the great 
surgeon iiunu }dor})erl;uul, when a ti'acheotomy- 
tuhe was inserted in the patient’s throat — that 
if watchful nursing could win back vitality, 
Oliver was in no danger. Ah, l^ut nnrsing 
could not do that—always. No, 'ho ; Oliver 
would die—lie m.ust die. iliid afterwards, 
although Joan might perhaps cry and fret a 
wliile, in the end she would dry her eyes, 
smile, and look about her again. Yes, being 
a woman, she would do that in the end. 

On the first day after the operatfon, towards 
dusk, when Dave was of a mind to abandon 
his ghastly patrol for the nonce and hie home- 
ward for a meal, an orphan cousin of the sick 
man dashed, hatless and alTrighted, from the 
house. 

‘Heigh, Tom o’ Ezra’s,’ shouted Dave, as the 
boy sped past. ‘What’s amiss? Wheer’s thee 
boun’ f such a flurry?’ 

‘For t’ doctor. Oliver ’s wonse — vastly 

worse !’ 

‘Oh, ay. ’Deed, is he?’ 

Presently the lad came back, tearing down 
the cobbled street at a breakneck pace. 

‘Dr Marshall’s no’ at home. He’s goan ower 
to Wayne’s farm, i’ t’ Hollow, to ’tend Mrs 
Wayne. Whatever ’s to he done?’ 

Evidently he expected no reply, for he did 
not halt, but bolted straight into the cottage. 
Following him, Dave likewise stepped over the 
door-stone into the kitchen, where Oliver’s 
father had been awaiting liis nephew’s return. 

* Oh dear, deary me !’ moaned the old nuin, 
wlien Tom had told him of the doctor’s absence, 
‘I’m feared— I’m sore feared ! Ay, hut thee 
send across to t’ “Trawlers,” Tom, an’ ask for 
t’ loan o’ Joe Morphey’s galloway. Stir thee, 
now ! Eide ower to t’ farm, an’ let t’ doctor 
gallop here o’ pony back. Melibe he’ll be i’ 
time--- ■inebbe — mebbe. Dear, oh deary me !’ 

Away the lad scurried once more, bis uncle 
and Dave being left standing there, on the 
flagged and .sanded floor of the living-room. 

‘it’s real good o’ ye to call, Dave,’ inur- 
rnnred Oliver’s father, misjudging the visitor’s 
motives. ‘I’ve catched glint o’ ye, off an’ on, 
these two- three days back. It shows a reight 
feeling after what’s come ’tween you an’ 
Oliver ; he’d ’a’ fain seen ye if ye’d but come 
forward—’deed, he would. An’ now I doubt 
he ’-s ton far gane to know ye. Ah, he’s badly 
this «lay-— reight poorly is he. But it’ll mehbe 
he t’ U(^t chance— good sakes, I hope no’ ; but 
niebhe ’twill — an’ if ye’ve, no fear o’ being 
.smittk’d, an’ would like to .see him, well then, 
just ye step up ahoon wi’ me.’ 

His grizzled head bowed in dole, old Ilird 
unha.s]ied the door in the corner, whence the 
stairs led up to the bedrooms. The hysterical 
suh.s and lamentations of Oliver’s mother struck 
upon tlieir ears as they ascended. 

"P’ missus takc-s oii' sadly ower it all,’ Sidd 
Ilird, in a strained undertone. ‘She’s driven 
fair crazed wi’ cark an’ grievin’. I’ll e’en get 
her to come away for a hit o’ rest, poor boily ; 
she’d be the better fork, I’m thiukin’. Bide 
ye here a minute, Dave,.’ 

After some audible demur, Oliver’s mother, 


clinging to the arm, of her guidman, tottered 
wearily out of the sick-chamber, 

‘Now ye go in,’ whmpeivd lier husband, as 
they passed. ‘There’s but liiiii an’ Joan. Oo 
ye reight in.’ 

A candle was burning in a fiat tin sconce 
over the chest of drawei\s ; a blue pitelier filled 
with wall-flowers, sweet-williams and ‘stortiuni.s,’ 
taken from the front garden-patch, .stood on the 
ledge below tlie latticed window. Near tlie 
head of the bed, which had been dragged out 
froin the wall, sat Joan — pale, stolid, and apa- 
thetic. She looked up when Dave entered, biif, 
made no sign and spoke no ^Yord, turning her 
gaze instantly back upon the nncon.scious form 
of bim whose struggle was witb Death, 

Nor did Dave attempt to loD.sen l]i.-3 tongue. 
He drew up at the bed-foot, twiddling his hat by 
its rim, swaying the weight of his hod_y, fir.'^t 
to one leg, then to the other, yet making no 
move to fj^uit the room, Truth *to tell, lie had 
no such immediate intention. He w;is there to 
feast his eye.s, and he meant to surfeit them 
ei’e he went. 

Not long had he to wait for a foretaste of 
the wild pleasure he promised himself. A cou- 
vidsive piaroxysm shook Oliver like a pennon; 
his arms tossed backwards and forwards over 
the coverlet ; he gurgled and choked as if lie 
would never more regain liis breath. When, 
iip some degree, the seizure had passed off, it 
left him weak and exhausted, his respii'ation 
confined to a series of hard, stridnlous gasp.s 
that betokened the inevitable end. Minutes 
were now the measure of his life’s span. 

And Dave was well contented that it should 
he so; his navi’owed eyes beamed out the satis- 
faction he felt. Let the doctor come when he 
pleased now, he would be too late. A mile 
and_ a half to Wayne’s farm — a mile and a, 
half back! Ah, that was a rare di.stance, and 
a horse can’t Ihx Dave liugged himself at tlie 
Immour of the notion. Things were shaping 
well for him— particular Avell ! 

In the meantime Joan had risen from her 
seat and tenderly moistened the parched lips of 
the_ suff'erer. Then she performed an act 
which, coming all unexpectedly, struck J)avo 
with amaze and awe. Clasping her huiid.s, the 
sickly candle-llare ligliting lier white, uplifted 
countenance, she sunk on her knees by the 
bedside. 

‘Oh, Heavenly Father, have pity on him; 
have pity on them he i.s dear to, an’ on tlieru 
he love.s. "What ciTn he ’u’ done deserving so 
great pain an’ punishment? He’s the best — 

Uie truest Oh, Ood, look down i’ mercy on 

this drearful house, an’ spare Oliver for the 
sake o’ them his death will kill. They won’t 

want to live if he’.s la’ tin away. Bo merciful 

he merciful 1 Don’t let him die! OIi, Ijord 
Jesus, don’t — don’t let liim die !’ 

In the midst of this wailing aiipoal, there 
sounded the lattle of the stVeet-door Jatcli, 
mingled with the .slmffie of slippered feet as 
old Hird hii.?iene<l down-staiis to meet the 
doctor. Appai-eiitly, neither Juan nor 'Dave had 
heard the outside clatter. The girlk supplica- 
tion went on unchecked, and IJave .'.till re- 
garded her in curious bewilderment. Her 
fervour moved him straiigely. 
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‘LosIj, I can’t' thole he growled under 

Ilia breath. ‘Like enow, it’ll be t’ sauie. Any- 
ways I’ve a mind to try it, i’es, I'll do’t— 
I’ll do-’t !’ i 

ywit'tly he crept to the head of the bed, 
opposite to where Joan knelt ; stooping siiddeuiy, 
he thrust his face deep down under Oliver’s 
chin. There followed a fierce incutuh of his 
breath, a liollowing of his lean cheeks, and he 
atood upright again, spluttering blood from his 
mouth. 

Joan sprang np, her eyes outstanding in 
horror. The deed reuunded lier hideously of 
one she had seen Dave perpetrate not many 
(lays before. Those great teeth had haunted 
her dreams ever since. Now, heedless of the 
presence of Dr Marshall and Oliver’s father, 
who had both entered the room in time to 
witness Dave’s proceedings, she burst out into 
angry reviliugs. 

‘dh— -oh! you black savage — you foul, mad 
devil’-—- — 

‘ No, no,’ interposed the doctor suavely. ‘ you 
mistake the lad’s object. Look!’ pointing to 
hi.s paLieiU. ‘ Look ! he breathes more freely 
.already.’ 

It .was true. Oliver’s breathing was decidedly 
less laboured and stertorous; the leaden colour, 
too, was fast fading from his face. 

‘It was the only thing to do,’ added Dr 
Marshall. * The membranous growth all but 
blocked the air-cluiunel, and the obstruction bad 
- to be removed somehow to avoid sulfocatiou. 
I should have had to resort to suction myself 
■—not, however, by means of the moiitb. That 
rough-and-ready method is extremely dangerous 
and reprehensible. Umph ! But I am forget- 
ting myself. Here, my good man, rinse your 
mouth out at once: — thoroughly, mind you, 
tlmroughly. You’re a brave fellow, indisput- 
ably, with more sense than most.’ 

: tEaitb, then, I’m no’ claimin’ it,’ returned 
Dave glumly. ‘ I saw t’ doctor do that, uwer 
at Morperlan’, 'wheu m}’’ sister’s youngest was 
down vvi’ diphtliery.’. 

' Ah, yos ; I recollect IIkj case. Poor 
Wharton ! He contracted the disease, I believe, 
and died. Yes— Extremely risky business 
—extremely so 1 Now, as to our patient here. 
We must keep ujj liis sirunglh, and he will 
pull through all right now— yes, he will pull 
^'■•ctlirouglr’---— 

'Dave picked up his hat from the carpet, 
where it had fallen. 

‘Well see, ye again, * by-an’ -by, Dave?’ 
oxclaiiued old Hird, graiitude in his tones. 
‘Ye’ll call in f t’ morn, mubbe, all bein’ well?’ 

‘Nay; I’m bonn’ to Morperlan’ first thing, 
I’ve sliippcid as mate o’ the Swalloio, an’ she 
sails wi’ t’ tide to-iuorii ’t’ ucet. Port fc?t Bede 
Tl see nowt o’ me fro’ this day on.’ 

He turned towards the door. 


f t-LU UV^U UUUi. 

' . ‘Dave,’ murmured Joan softly, ‘I’m grieve 

-.—sore grieved ower what I said to ye bi 


‘ Oh, ay, lass ; ne’er dwell on ’t. I coulcln’ 


A uMi uuwti ior mm — nor woujun . i u nae 
I watched hiui choke there wi’ gladness i’ my 


heart, for 1 hated him— ay, I hate him ]](n,v ! 
’Twas no’ to ease his puiii. Ech, no ! But Twas 
just for pity o’ thee, Joan— Twas just to 
comfort thee !’ 


V A N«T S 11 E I) C4 OLD M I N E S. 

An interesting chapter in the history of gold 
and silver mining which still remain, s to be 
written is that relating to lost mines— that is, 
mines of fabulous richness, once discovered by 
some lonely pro.spector, and then lost by some 
fateful incident or chain of accidents. In every 
gold and silver bearing district stories of these 
marvellous ‘finds’ are current, and lYest Aus- 
tralia, the latest gold-field of all, is not with- 
out its crop, Tiiein is no inherent impfoba- 
bility about the better-known mine inytlia, if 
we may so term them,' because in "a wild 
country where there are practically no land- 
mark, s, it i.s by no means a difficult mutter for 
an uneducated man, with his trenmndous secret 
to keep, to make a mistake as to his location. 
Besides, the happy discoverer may die on or 
near the spot where he struck his bona'nza, and 
his fate remain unknown even after his bleached 
bones have been found in the wilderne.^s years 
after. Or again, like Amos Albright, he may 
die after imparting liL .secret to his dear ones 
on his death-bed; and from an inaewurate or 
insufficient description, they may never be able 
to reach the mine and avail themselves of the 
riches there Idddeii. 

The llocky Mountains and the Sierras are 
especially rich in mythical ini nes, and any man 
who may find himself in one of the many 
camps still to be met with in those wild, and 
for the most part untrodden regions, will be 
regaled at the saloon bar with enough stories 
to fill a book. The ‘Lost Cabin’ mine: is a 
good specimen of the kind of thing we have in 
mind. One day, forty years ago, three men 
named ‘Kit’ Carson, James Kinney, and a half- 
breed Blackfoot came into Fort Raudai, on the 
Missouri River, with a bt'igfvil of nuggets and 
a story of gold deposits of incredible rielmess 
in Cabin Creek, a branch of the north fork of 
the Cheyenne River, just west of what i.s now 
ihe Msjntaua boundary line. B(Jh were old 
' mountain men, and Car.sou enjoyed a great 
reputation as a guide ; which lent some addi- 
tional colour to the story. Everybody went 
crazy. No while man was supposed to have 
been within five hundred miles of the place, 
I and iiulc'ud nuu! were (at that time) being cut 
i off by Indians within five miles of the foil.. 

I Carson and Kinney W(:ut on a weck’.s ‘spj-oe,’ 

I and soon giimhled away their gold, but .showed 
j no disposition to take a party to the new 
j Eldorado. The Hnited States officers ai tlie fort 
j disortidited the whole thing, and di.s.suaded the 
; crowd from following it up ; but men .started 
out, and none returned. Presumably, the Indians 
saw the last of them. The red-skins, no doubt, 
knew of the existence of gold there, and of 
course wanted for several reason, s to keep tluj 
whites out, and they did effectually for thirty 
years. A thousand lives and a mountain of 
treasure were spent in seeking for the Lost 
I Cabin, but in vain ; and it was only quite 
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recent!}'' that other gold discoveries were nuule 
along the same creek. In the light of this fact, 
were the men lying I If they wei'e, how dhl 
tliey bfcotne possessed of such a trea.suro a.s 
they unquestionably had with them? 

The .story of the loid ‘ Lake of the Golden 
Bar ’ in Alaska i.s one of the strangest ever nar- 
rated. There is an expedition eveli now on 
foot to look for it. In August IS'Sd, three 
adventurers, named Hamilton Galt, Cliavles 
Ulrich, and IV alter Stanford, went trampijjg 
north from Butte, Montana, and at the eiul of 
eight weeks found themselves near the Yukon 
Itiver, on the ea.steru .slope of the St Elias 
Range in AUiska. d’hi-re were well-watered 
valleys, where game was abundant, and traces 
of gold were found every wliiwe ' on tlie ‘bars’ 
and .shores of the streams. Tlio .siiu was shin- 
ing gloriously, when suddenly a .small lake 
came into view. In the words of Galt liim.self ; 

‘ Its rays .struck with a .slanting flood upon the 
bar, and scintillated in a thousand golden 
slivers directly across the water into the dazzled 
eyes of tlie thunder-struclc men.’ There were 
bad Indians roaming round, but what cared 
tliey now? All three yelled with delirium. 
Idiey threw down tlieir riile.s ami swam for the 
bar— -a small island in the lake, thirty feet 
fi'oin the bank. The first nugget weighed .si.v 
pounds, and was almost pure gold TJiis was 
Galt’s catch. Stanford, whose nickname was 
‘Ole,’ gulhored up nuggets and .^cooped up 
‘dust’ a.s fa.st as he could tramsfer the staff from 
the ground to his pockets. But it remained 
for Illrich to make the bigge.st ‘find.’ He had 
landed a little lower down. In walking through 
the shallows towards the shore, he struck his foot 
agaiirst a sharp rock, as lie thought. But a.s lie 
lifted it out of the water, there was di-sclosed 
a , nugget of almost pure gold, estimated at fifty 
pouiuls, or not much less than that figure in 
weight. 

For forty days these men worked as no coal- 
heaver in the world ever worked, and ‘caclied’ 
gold value.d at about ten thoicsaiul pounds ster- 
ling, ill addition to the two nuggets fumid on 
the fir.'st landing. They experienced great dilli- 
culty ill fori'ying it acrus.s the water between 
the bar and the shore, and this occupied much 
of their time, and prevented them from gather- 
ing more gold, Be.sides, they needed food, and 
hunting claimed a goodly pait of their time. 
They look turns at providing food for the camp, 
d’lio'ir idea was to gather enough gold in the 
cache to make them all rich, before the actual 
Cidd weather .set in, and then to go south and 
to return again with a proper equipment, dust 
as jireparatioiis had been made for this move, 
a large body of Indians attacked the *' pvospee- 
tovp/ killed ‘Ole,’ and burned their hut; the 
two uthens got separated, and had to leave most 
of their treasure behind them and pick their 
way .south as best they could. Ulrich, it turned 
out afterwanls, contrived to reach .Fort Wmiigel 
jicnniless. Gait, who was afraid to go near the 
camp because of the Indians, kept in the 
ueiglihourhood for two day.s, and then com- 
menced hi.s lonely tramp laiek. There was no 
.sun to point him right. The long winter nights 
had commenced. It became colder and colder : 
the thermometer ranged far below zero. Snow 


came in ina-sscs and blimliug blizzards. '■I 
wauclcred on and on,’ he f-ay.':, ‘alwiiy.'; witli 
the instinct of self-preservation strong within 
me. I never thouglit of giving up. Hmiger, cold, 
snow, . ice, fever, delirium — nothing mattered; 
but life — sweet life. ] xvent on this way for 
week.?. Througli that terrible winter of 1S84 
I wandered in that awful wilderness.’ Paralvi-ed, 
bleeding from wounds ou the body, head, and 
face, frozen, the sight of one eye. nearly gone, 
attenuated to the mere .shadow of a man, he at 
la.?t came, to a human habitation on March - 20 , 
1885, about twenty miles ■ from ‘Bonner’s 
Ferry.’ 

The latter pait of this story .«ouikIs rather 
weak, but it is certain that Galt had one thon- 
.sand pouMils’ wortli of gold in lii.s belt when he 
oanie to ‘Jim’ Edward.?’ place at Bumuers Ferry, 
and he is going again to the ‘Lo.st Bar’ lake to 
find the gold whicli i.s his and Ulrich’s. It is 
pretty generally believed, apai't from this par *■ 
ticnlar case, that Alaska is .simply teeming with 
gold, and the United States Government has 
within the past year de.spatched a .scientific 
exjiedition to gauge the extent of the mineral 
wealth of this far-off and much neglected 
po.sse.s.siou. 

The story of the ‘White Cement’ mine is a 
curious one. One day a gold-seeker named 
Wliite came into Horse Head Gulch, Oalifornia, 
from Northern New IMexico, and took out of 
his pack a uunihor of piece.s of wind looked 
like liard wliite clay glittering with specks of 
metal. Before night it was known in the camp 
that Wliite’s .specimen.? .showed one thousand 
ounces to tlie tun. TIio exciteiuffut was intemse. 
In t!ie morning a party called on the owner of 
the specimens, and told him that he iiinst pilot 
the men to liis find. He should have tlie piick 
of the claims, and hebp to work it, but go he 
must; and on his refu.sal, was warned that his 
life would not lie worth i-hiicks if he ‘.stood off’ 
the camp. Then he consented. The trail went 
down and acru.s.? the Iluckies. It led along 
rocky trail.^i, up and down canyons, and acros.? 
mountain crests. On the evening of the third 
day White .“-aid the miners were near to tbeir 
journey’s end. Eveiy one lay down that night 
expecting to arise a milliomiire. In the morn- 
ing, Wliite wa.s gone, and had left no truce. 
One-half of the party, after incredible snii'ering, 
got back to life and civilisation ; and yet, despite 
theii- story, one hundred men .started b.ack over 
tlieir trail two day.? later. Three year.? alter, 
White reajipeared in Fait L.ake City with his 
cement specimens as before, incl'edibly rich, 
and .again disappeared, ami from that time to 
this, ha.? never been heard of. But men still 
wear out their lives in seeking this ‘Lo.st 
Cement’ mine, 

•For many years there has been a legend 
prevalent in Port Hickson and in the country 
round about it, that somewhere in tlie Bliiuvan- 
gunk Mouutaius in l.liat vicinity tiiere is a 
cave or mine containing deposits of wealth in 
gold and silver; and in .spite of lung, teclion.^, 
and m)]>rofital>le searches that have i'roiu time 
to time been made, there are still scores of 
people who believe fondly in its existcuee. 

The legend of the hidileu treasure i.i, in effect, 
that year? ago — nobody knows how .many— an 
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old Spijui-U'd or an Indian lived soniewliure in 
tlie Sliawaiigimk Mountains near Port Hickson. 
This pm'sou went hj’ tin* name of Kiuety-niiie. I 
V\niy NiiKd,y-niiie, the misty record does nut' 
pause to .say. Bui of Ll)i.s tiling the legend is 
poritive : Adnety-nine was ovurpartial to whisky, 
and it was Ids" favourite pastime when he was 
drunk to scatter gold piece.s about the settle- 
ments, to pull a handful of diamonds from one 
pocket, and a string of pearls from another, 
and from other parts of hi.s opulent pemni 
(dusters of rubies and glittering lots of other 
]'»recious stones, and parade about among the 
.Dutch settlebs an animate and inebi'iatc, Gid- 
conda. JSTo one could ever find wliere Ninety- 
nine lived. He never permitt(a,I any one to 
aceonipany Iiim from the settlements except 
once, and that was a short time before he dis- 
appeared for ever fi'om tho.se merry scene, s. 
The exception was a boy named Benny Hepew, 
and it was when he was in his cups tliat 
■Ninety-nine took him blindfolded to the moun- 
tain and showed him over hi.s treiisuin-house. 
Heaped in glittering confu.sion on the floor 
were bars of gold and silver, and domes of 
coin. From every side resplendent Jewels glared 
at him with myriad eyes of fire, while Ninety- 
nine thru.4 hi.s hand into a ca.sk, and taking it 
out and Inddiiig it above his head, released 
■what he held within it. A stream of fUiming 
diamonds fell buck into the cask. These were 
some of the things that Benny said he gazed 
upon in Ninety -nine’s cave. But the greedy 
custodian of all that fahulons wealth permitted 
him to feast hi.s eyes but a short time. Then 
he blindfolded Benny again and led him away. 
When the bandag(i wa.s a second time removed 
from his eye.s, Benny was standing on the top 
of one of the highest peaks of the Shawaiigiink 
overlooking the Manndcatiug Valley. Ninety- 
nine was gone. Ami he was never seen again. 
Tln.s .story has an numislakahle suggestion of 
the Arabian Nights, but only a few years ago 
a, company was formed with a capital of 
8:25,000 to souredi for the lo,st treasure. Half 
the capital was paid up. However, tlie only 
exhau.stive M'ork done was by the treasurer of 
the coinpany. He did it on the company’.s 
treiisury. When his work wa.s done, the 
treasury was exhausted of the 812,500, and he 
had gone .«omowhere. The coini)any turned its 
attention away B-om hunting for tljc lo.st cave, 
and went to hunting for the lo.st trea.siu'er. 

The ‘Peg Leg’ mine in Southern California 
i.s tlio one that has been nmst sought after. A 
gold-miner, John O, Smith, known us ‘Peg 
Leg’ because of liis wooden leg, came into Los 
Angeles one day in July 1871 with his mules 
laden with several sacks of gold ore. The rock 
was iirssayed by mining experts in the place, 
and the nevv.s ipii(;kly .spread that Siiiith hud 
, 01 ‘e that ranged in value from $450 to $800 a 
ton. It was several weeks before Smith could 
be induced to .say a word about wdjere he got 
his ore. When at la.st he did open his mouth 
he refused to say anything move than that it 
was do\Yn across the Colorado desert in the 
mountain-range, in San Diego county, and that 
until he knew whether this mine was located 
in the United State.? or Mexico, he must keep 
the re.st a strict secret to himself. He said that 


he had spent live inonth-s in the locality of 
this mine with two lialf-breed Pima ludnin.'-!, 
who had guided hijn lliere in paymcjit Ihr hi.s 
kiudues.s rendered to them in scrion.s illness. 
He tidd again and again, and always with rare 
exaetne.«s of detail, the surface indications of 
his mine, the direction and slant of the gold- 
hearing leciges, the surrounding geological and 
mineral condition, s and chanicteri.stic,-, and the 
work he and hi.s Indian a.'-sishmts had done in 
determining the cpiaiitity of the on*. 

One fine day Smith disappeared from Los 
Angeles, and new.? came aeriis.s the counh-y a 
week or tWo later from Snn Bernardino that he 
had been there and hastily and .secretly ‘fitted 
out’ for a camp of several months' in the 
mountain.s and a mule ride acr(j.s,s the de.sei'j. 
lie had, at the last moment, taken two old 
mining chum-s with him and set out in the 
night. Several years later, dried and mummy- 
like remains of the two imm who accoinpaiiiod 
the old nuu), and the .skeletons of the mules 
and remains of their wagon and mining- tools, 
were found one hundred miles out on the 
Colorado desert, but nut one trace of Peg Leg. 
Tt is improbable that he eould have escaped 
from that spot in the desert on foot. 


AFTER MANY YE AHA 

Throw wide the window let ns stand 
And li.sten to the Chiiwtnins ehin)e.s, 

Which rain glad nncsic o’er the land, 

As in the old dear hvgone times, 

While life was young, and hope wa.s nev\', 

And we two di'eanit sweet dreams together, 
And thought that summer breezes blew, 
Although 'twas wintry -weatlaor. 

The path that -winds acro.ss the moor 

Is white -with crisp and glistening snow — 
The path that led me to your door 
One golden Yule-tide long ago ; 

When, !>y the glossy holly tree, 

Where knots of coral berries shone. 

With many a softly uttered plea 
I won you for my own. 

Eow, Time, which show.s but little care 
For maiden charm or manly grace, 

Iltis left its silver on your hair, 

Its tell-tale fun-ows on my face ; 

And down tho pleasant moorland way, 

Amidst the joy-bells’ merry din, 

Our laugbing cbildreu trooped to-day 
To bring the Yule-log in. 

Sweet wife, uplift your eyes to mine ! 

, And tell me — are you happy still ? 

My lie.'irt lia.s aye been true to tliine, 

Through all life’.s mingled good and ill ; 

And in this memory-haunted room, 

Our merry tribe about my knee, 

I vow the years have held no gloom 
Since you kept house with me. 

E. ]MAa?nEsos. 
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‘THE LA^OX TN ArOURXIXGp 

OH RR.Ml>JI;iCE>’CKS OR THE ''45. 

The Ijrilliiint,, if futile, effort of Prince Charles 
Edwavil Stewart to recover the throne of his 
fathers lias a perennial fa.scinatiou for lovers 
of the romantic, and of late there has heen 
quite a recrudescence of interest in ‘the ’45,’ the 
last of the Stewart Eebellion.s. It is even whis- 
pered, forsooth, that Jacohiti.sm is not really 
dead, but that ‘ hone.st men ’ are attain coming 
to the front; in proof of wbicli it is poiuteil 
out that they can now afford to have their own 
serial magazine and annual. Certain it is that 
the incidents of ‘the ’45’ have recently been 
the theme of mucli public attention, perhap.s 
owing to the fact that the present year is the 
ter-jubilee of the unforgetable heroic year. lias 
there not been a pilgrimage to Glenflnnan to 
commemorate, the rai.Ang of the standard ? And 
now we read that Ihe memory of the faithful 
Flora Macdonald is to lie perpetuated by flu* 
erection of her statue in the Higliland metrop- 
olis. 

J’>y the fortuiions coneourso of circnmAanccs 
ovi<lently — fur tliero is no conscious appearance 
of dcsign—the Scottish History Sociot}’ marks 
this .‘■■ame year by Hie issue of what may ju-sfly 
be called, after the French style, Aleinoir.s to 
.serve for tlie History of the Rebellion of 1745. 
The Lyon in Moimiing, editad by Henry, 
Faton, M.A.., two of the three volmnes of 
which liate just been placed in the hands 
of the members, is, however, but one of a 
serie.s of Avorks dealing with the same event 
of Scottish history which it is jiroviding. Eut 
a year or two since, A List of Persons con- 
cerned in the ilehdUon of TTJfo was presented 
as the gift of Lord Ro.sehery to the society. 
More recently a, few additional papers were 
inserted in its first miscellany volume, and 
now we have The, Lyo'ri. Then, on the com- 
pletion of The Lyo7i, we arc pi'omi.^ed (1) the 
‘Journals of John Murray of Broughton,’ who 


acted as .secretary to tlie Prince, and took an 
active part in all the negotiations and plot.s 
anterior to the actual outbreak of the 
Rebellion ; (2) a ‘Selection of the Forfeited 
Estates I’apers,’ which are preiserved in the 
General Register llonse, and which deal with the 
properties of tho.se who ‘went out’ with the 
Prince ; and (3) another work which, though not 
immediately concerned with the ’45, has ^''et a 
decided liearing upon it — namely, ‘The Letter 
Book of Jame,'^, .second .Earl of Ormond,’ which 
illustrates the Jacobite rising of 171.9. So that 
upon this period the Scottish History Society 
will, in course of time, ha\"e thrown nnich 
additional liglit fi’om both sides, and will for 
this, among other services, merit the gratitude 
of historical students. And perhaps Lord Rost‘- 
bery W£is right in saying at the annual meeting 
of the society, that if in tlie nine or ten years 
of its exi.stence it had done nothing more than 
reprint The Lyon in MouTniiiij, it wouhl have 
fully justified its existence. klcanwhile the 
demand for tlie volume, of whicli fewer tlian 
live Imndred copies were printed, ha.s been 
greater tluui for any one of the series liltherto, 
a demand, however, wbidi cuniiot be supplied, as 
the book is only ininted for nieinbur.s of the 
.society. 

'The Lyon, in Mourniny is a most intere.st- 
iiig and entertaining^ collection of storie.s ami 
narratives about Prince Charle.s, which begin 
with his leaving France in the disgni.se of a 
student of the Scots College in Paris, carry 
ns along with him during his conduct of the 
Rebellion in Scotland, but deal e.speciallj with 
his adventures after the battle of Ciilloden. 
These are thrilling enough, and they are graph- 
ically told. They literally bristle with marvel- 
lous escapes, both from the elements and his 
piirsnens, who, animated by the hope of earning 
the large reward of .-i‘30,0i)0 sterling oll'ered for 
Ills appi’eliension, dead or alive, relei)t]e.s.sly 
followed their prey. Tlicy tell of his astonish- 
ing pluck and endurance in the midst of all 
his dangers and p)rivationa ; and then, after 
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liid L',«L‘a]ie alii'oad, tlioy continue to inform us 
about the Prince, for his fortunes are still 
watcheil over and chronicled in TJit- Lijon. Of 
these narratives and stories one peculiar interest 
is that llioy n’ore obtained for llic most part at 
first haml." from ihe very ])crsons themselves 
who Were present and participators in ilie events 
they narrate ; frequently several such persons 
contributed cacli an independent account of what 
took place durinq- his or her attendance on the 
Prince. Tn fact, nearlj' every jierson who had 
direct communication with the Prince, e.spcciaUy 
in hi,s wanderings after (Jnlloden, all his guides 
and companions among the i.slands and hills, 
have been, as it were, seized and brought for- 
ward to relate what the Prince was about wlien 
in their company, and also to make known 
tlieir own. and others' share in securing his 
safety. 

The collection was the w'ork of the Rev, 
llohert Forbes, a clergyman of the Episcopal 
Clnircii of Scotland, udio became in 1762 
Bislwp of Ro.ss and Caitlino.ss. The son of 
(..lliarles Forbes, schoolmaster of Rayne in 
Aherdeen.shire, the bi.shop wa.s born in tlie 
beginning of May 1708, studied at Alarisclial 
CullegCj Aberdeen, and in 1735 became incum- 
bent of the Episcopal congi’egation at Leith. 
As a rule, the Scottish Epi.scopalians were 
) attached to the Stewart cause, and when the 
•Rebellion broke out, all of them who could. 
Hocked to 1 ‘ender assistance, Bi.shop p\)rbe.s 
was no exception. Indeed, as ‘ an he-goat going 
before the Hock,’ he pi'oved himself one of the 
most ardent of iTacobites. On his way, how- 
ever, with some others, to join the Prince, he 
Wits intercepted by the Government troop.s at 
St Niiiians, near Stirling, and thrown into prison, 
(inst in Stirling Castle, and afterwards in 
Edinburgh. His eonllnemeut lasted from Sep- 
teinber 7, 174.5, till May 29 of the follow- 
ing year, by which time "the insurrection had 
been effectually supprc.ssed, so that he had no 
cqipuriuuity of striking the wi.«hed-for blow. 

But if the bword was denied him, Bishop 
Forbes took up another weapon, 'whicli in liis 
liands pwoved much more wieldj’- and successful. 
Conceiving tlie idea of becoming the annalist of 
the campaign, he set to work to gather in from 
all available and rcdiable .sources information and 
iiaiTatives connected with the Prince and his 
attempted achievements. The task soon fascin- 
ated him. It became his hobby, and next to hi,s 
clerical duties, it was, froin the time be began it, 
in the end of 1746, the cTiief labour of his life. 
IJc kept at it practically until hi-s dying clay ; 
for he was still adding to it in October 1775, 
and he died in the following inoutlj. 

For some years he residecl with Lady Bruce 
of Kinross in the Citadel of Leith, probably in 
the capacity of private chaplain— her laclyshijj 
being a member of his congregation, and so 
iiotccl a Jacobite that her house was twice 
searched by the military under the belief that 
the Prince himself was seeroLed by her — and 
tliere he and his hostess ' received and enter- 
tained many of those faithful Ilighlaiiders who, 
proof agaimst the large and tempting reward 
offered hn- the hetra^W of the Prince, either 
.shared his privations or succoured and as-sisted 
him in his necessities ; although their doing so 


entailed certain ruin upon themselves ' and 
their families ; generally also their own imprison- 
ment and sometimes death. Among others there 
came oftener than once Flora Macdonald, who 
narrated with her own lips the .steps slie took, 
in perhaps tlm most critical moment of all the 
Rrince’s wandering.s, to convey the Prince from 
Benbecula' to Skye, when both i.sland.s Were 
so full sf soldier-s, and every possible point so 
closely guarded, that no one could leave or land 
upon them without being observed. This she 
did by persuading him to don the attire of an 
Irish female servant, to whom wa.s given the 
name of Betty Burke; but the difliculties of 
Flora’s task wore greatly increased by the un- 
feminine bearing and gait of the Prince in his 
new garb. 

Another cherished visitor there was old 
Donald Macleod of Gualtergill, who piloted 
the .Prince from the mainland to tlie Isle.s a 
few days after the battle of Gulloden, the 
voyage being accomplished during night in a 
tenihe storm of thunder, lightning, and wind, 
which drove the boat before it the remarkable 
distance of thirty-two leagues in eight hours, 
but landed them safely at daylight on the 
shores of Benbecula. This old ‘ Palinurus,’ as 
the bishop designated him, kept company with 
the Prince until lii.s escape with Flora Mac- 
donald, ^Y hen the exigencies of the case de- 
manded his separation from every one of ]ii.s. 
j former associate.% and threw liim solitary upon 
! an ever-changing series of guides, , not , one, , of 
whom, as has been already remarked, entertained 
the thought of betraying him, thougdi continu- 
ally within reach of and having to pass through 
the cordons of military stretched in all direc- 
tions for his capture. xMost of tho.se the Prince; 
left were seized immediately after his departure 
and sent as prisoners to the. hulks in the 
Thames. But Donald hy-and-by obtained his 
liberty, and so highly valued were the services 
rendered by him to the Prince, tliat one of 
the Jacobites in London .presented him with 
a large silver snuff-box, double-gilt inside, 
•shaped as an octagon oval, three :inches and 
tliree-quarters in length, three inches in breadth; 
and an inch and a quaiter deep. 0n the lid 
ill relief was repre, seated the eiglit-oared boat 
in the tempestuous sen, with its tliirteeh occu- 
pants, including Donald at the lielm, mid : the 
points of embarking and tli.sembarking in the 
di.-'tance. On the box there were also some 
suitable inscriptions and ' other chasing. What 
can liave become of this: interesting relic now? 

From the lip.s :and pens of such as these: 
Bishop , Forbes collected the material he has 
treasured in The Lyo)i, in Mourmncj, which 
comsists of eight rsinall octavo volumes of: 
manuscript of about two hundred pages, each 
bound in black leather, with blackened edges,, 
and around the title-page of each volume a 
ilcep black border. Borne relics which he 
suceeeded in obtaining, from hi.s coirespondents,. ' 
such as a piece of the Prince’s garter, a jiiece 
of the gown he wore as Deity P.urke, and of 
the .string of the apron he then had on, frag- 
ments of the inside and outside cloth of the: 
waistcoat which the Prince got as part of a 
Highland dress in exchange for his female 
attire from Macdonald of .Kingsburgli, a small 
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bit oi’ wood fmn tbe eight-oared boat, above 
named, and a shred of one of tlie lugs of the 
hrogue.s wliieli the Prince wore as .Betty Bnrke, 
were all preserved by the bishop on the insides 
of SOUK' of tlie hoards of tlie volumes ; and to 
the.se tlie late Dr Piobert Chambers afterwards 
added a piece of velvet and bnif leather from 
the liilfc of the sword tvliicli the l^rince wore 
when on the march from EdiulJ^trgh into 
.England. lie had rested with his troops 
while crossing Soutra hill near .Fala-dam ; 
and being there entertained with refresh- 
mi'oN by the .si.stcrs of Robert Anderson of 
Whitburgli, who followed the Prince, he gave 
to one of the ladie.s, upon her request for a 
memento, a cutting from the dressing of his 
sword-hilt. The Lyon in Alounmuj came into 
th() ]iusse.s.',ion of Dr Piobeit Chamber.'!, after 
having lieen for some time the property of Sir 
Henry Stewart of Allantoii, who had purchased 
it from the widow of Bisliop Forbes, a consider- 
able time after his death. I)r Cliamhers pub- 
li.slied a number of the narratives in his 
Jacobite Almioirs, and also utilised the infor- 
mation conliiined in The J^yon in the prepar- 
ation of his History of the, Itibdlion ; and 
on his death he bequeathed the work to the 
Advocates’ JAhrary, Edinburgh, where it now 
remains. The fact, however, that The Lyon has 
been thus drawn upon already, detracts little 
or nothing from the freshness of the narratives 
about the Prince a.s they come before u.s in the 
work itself. 

The bishop completed his collection of 
Piebellion materials practically about 1750, hut 
never could bring himself to think it prudent 
to print it. So lie kept it open, and added 
additional narratives and incident. « from lime 
to lime as he received them. i‘u the later 
part of Hie Lyon, the Rebellion of 1745 
gradually recedes from view ; but there is that 
about the conclusion which makes it of no less 
interest than the former part of the collection, 
for ii. coirsists of excerpts from letters written 
by Bishop Forbes himself and other,? with 
reference to the drcnmstances of the Prince 
upon the Continent, for nearly thirty years 
afterwards, the narrative being only brought to 
a close by the bishop’s death. 


T 11 E I'' 1 X G E R 0 ['■' H A N K I N. 

CHAt?’T.ER III. 

! Whux a young man of twenty-three deliber- 
ately adds to his bachelor household an atlrac- 
, live, young lady of six suimuers, who speaks 
I foreign language.? and posscs.se.s a lii.story, alten- 
j tion is miturally drawn to tlie performance. 

; Reale’s acqiuuiitance.s, e.'!pecially the feminine 
j port ion of them, were first curioms, and then 
shocked ; and: out of sheer justice to Nancy he 
hail to tell one or two of tlicin the true .story 
of llankiii. The news .''pread through that 
.small iracliou of London which knew Seale, 

; and the esteem with which it luul previomsly ro- 
{ garded him changed with a very short prelude. 
; It is no use giving dinners to a young man with 
i no exjiectations wlio has deliberately chosen to 


cumber liini.self with a scuiiip’.-^ brat; and if 
yon have daughter.?, it is a mad thing to ask 
to your dances a wretched fellow whom it 
would he the ntiiio.st misfortune for \'our 
daughter to fall in love with, And so tlie 
invitations ceased with brisk unanimity: and as 
Seale had been accustomed to mucli, going out 
and about, lie had to do it now mi hi.s own 
re.source.s, which of course cost money. 

How he managed to keep going for the next 
seven years is a matter best known to himself 
and Nancy, who at an early stage was iiiiiiatod 
into the art of circuni venting the res a,ngusta dorni, 
and living at tlie rate of twice one’s income. 
But there is a certain amount of enjoyment 
to be derived from .sailing clo.se to the wind, 
and a camanuhrie <grew up between the two 
of them that was very plea.sant in its coniplete- 
ne.s.s. At the same time, that lie might not 
accuse him.self of hoodwinking youth, Seale 
msed to iu.stil morality as he went along. 

‘1^’know we’re awful blackguard.?, old Indy, 
having things and not paying for them the way 
we do,’ he would say; ‘and I ought to be 
kicked for showing a kid like you the style 
it’.s managed.’ 

Upon wliicli Nancy would retort: ‘All right, 
Ted, I quite understand. But it’,s me that’s to 
hhime, not yon. If there was no one to fritter 
money over, you’d live on your pay and have 
a lot left over. So as far a.s you’re concorncil, 
it doesn’t count.’ 

And tlieii after Seale luid solemnly assured 
her that she was completely wrong, and that 
he (by reason of his seniority) carried the sin ■ 
of the tiair of them on his own shouhleus, 
they would go oil' to a theatre, or west for 
dinner, by ivaj' of getting I'kl of the ta.ste of 
the lecture. 

But this .style of living, ingeniou.s though it 
may he, is liable to be brought to an end 
from the outside ; and when the conclusion did 
Ihvally come, Seale’s only matter for surprise 
was that it liad nut arrived several yeans 
earlier. 

‘Old lady,’ said Seale one clay when he had 
lit up his cigar after dinner, in the big chair 
he, side the lireplacc;, ‘'the hank’s given me the 
cluu-k.’ 

‘Plie-ewl’ .said Nancy. , 

‘At least they’ve told me of tuiothc;!’ billet 
that’s open, ami said that if I doii’i resign 
nicely and take it with a smile, I shall piuh- 
ahly hnd myself out of a job altogether. 
The manager .seemed to think that my idea.? 
of personal linunce were too llorid to he quite 
healthy in a mere hank clerk.’ 

‘IFhere’s the new billet?’ 

Seale laughed. ‘In a place you’ve heard 
of before — Ijagos. One year on duty and six 
months’ leave, with .steamer faro paid home 
and back. Tlireo hundred a year and allow- 
ances to draw all the time.’ 

‘Jly!' said Nancy, ‘what a lot! It’.? a heap 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A, 11. and A. boat took Seale across tlio Bay, 
and after calling at .'several African ports, 
bi'onglit n]> to an amdiov lieml-on to a heavy 
awell in the .Lago.? Itoadn, A .small brancli 
steamer came out to her from inside tbe bar, 
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more than you he getting now. ’ll go, 
eh i! ’ 

‘ You won’t, anyway.’ 

‘Why not? Don’t we do ever,ytliii)g together ? 
r th.Ul come and keep house ft>r you, and save 
you lots. Yon can’t keep hon.se a bit, Ted.’ 

‘ Shall have to. I- — Nancy, come here, old 
girl’ 

Nancy came across the hearthrug, and sat 
herself upon his knee, and lay back luxuri- 
onsly, 

‘Nancy, I’ve been an awful brute to you. 
I’ve kept yon here Itecause I liked having you, 
when you ought to have been away at school 
with other girls, learning things.’ 

‘I have been karning,’ said Nancy stoutly. 
‘I’ve had le.s.son.s with you nearly every day. 
l ean read, and write, and mend socks, and do 
accounts, and ordei’ a dinner. Isn’t that 
enough ? ’ , 

‘Nowhere near,’ .said Seale. ‘You’re growing 
up, you see. You’re thirteen now, and you ’ll 
be in long frocks in a year or , so, with your 
hair in a kuoh, and all the rest of it ; and there 
me thing.s a girl ought to learn that I can’t 
teach ; and — well. I’m a pretty bad lot, old 
lady, and if yon go away to a decent school, 
you’ll learn that is so.’ 

‘Ter-waddk,’ .said Nancy. ‘Didn’t you saddle 
yourself with me, and doesn’t that prove you 
to be the be.st man, in the world? ’Tisn’t as 
if I’d nev(ir seen any dtliers of the boy.s. 
I’ve met ’em, lots of ’em, and that’s why I 
know what I .say’s riglit. .And besides, V it 
Would never make any difl’erence to me 
wlietlier you were the bigg6.st sweep on earth, 
or the biggest angel. /You’re just my Ted, 
and that’s all I care about.’ , ' ' i' 

‘ Yes ; but Nancy, you couldn’t go to the 
Gold Coast, anyway. You’d lose all your good 
looks for one thing’ — - 

‘ Don’t care.’ 

‘But I do. I’m proud of them, if you are 
not. And be.sidesj’ ,you ’d , .spoil all the arrange- 
ments, This way : you, see I get allowance 
fur one only. If , yon .went, there ’d be your 
steamer faro to paj^ and an establishineut to 
keep up. And that Would run away with all 
the ca-sh, wherea,? if I go alone I .shall get 
everything paid, come back witli all my screw 
.savetl, and then you .aud I can .spend the si.x 
mouths’ leave on the jullie.st stwee imagin- 
able.’ 

; .But Nancy did not see it, and said so with 
; poiut and argninent. Htjweikr, for once in hi.s 
life, Setde was firm. He had a feeling that he 
would have a miuh better cliauee and a miu-li 
■ belter time of it if he started this new life on 
the Coast as a bachelor without encumbrances. 
8till, he did not work openly upon this prin- 
cijde. He said he wa.s leaving Nancy beliiud, 
entirely for Nancy’s good. Bui in the cud, of 
oournre, he got hi.s wav. 


and Seale tasted the joy. s of being tramshipped 
in a to,s.sing surf-boat manned by paddling 
Elmiua boy.s. Tlie branch steamer depo.sit.ed 
him at one of the wliark which jut out from 
the boulevard of the Alarina into the lagoon, 
and his new chief met him there with a 
’rickshaw and a white umbrella. 

Knowing ftbat Lagos is a town of negroes, 
he had soffieliow or otlier been prepared to lind 
unlimited bad smells ; and because these were 
entirely absent, the air of the p)laee came to 
him as a genial surprise. He settled down in 
two large, cool, whitewa.shed rooims, and pro- 
ceeded to enjoy himself. 

Being newly landed and full of Iiejdtb, be 
naturally fouud the work e.xpected of him 
ridiculoinsly light j and as he had occasion to 
put on his dress-clothes every night, and dis- 
covered that white men in Lago.s are addicted 
to gorgeous dinners and much ho.«pitality, he 
told himself with confidence that the Coast had 
been unjustly maligned, and that he lia<l 
tumbled into a very snug bertli. He retained 
thi.s ecstatic frame of mind for exactly four- 
teen clay.s, and llien one morning a man came 
into hi.s office and asked him to dinner for 
that evening. 

‘Can’t,’ said Seale. ‘ Much obliged all the 
.same, I’m chopping with An(ler.son to-night. 
And so by the Avay are you, although I .sup- 
pose yon ’te forgotten. He asked u.s yester- 
day.’ 

‘You’ve got to go to Anderson’s funeral in 
two, hours’ time,’ said the other man drily, 

‘ He pegged out with lieat apoplexy during the 
night, ju.st before that tornado came on. Tata; 
see you at the cemetery. And mind you turn 
up to dine with me. Seven- thirty, sharp.’ 

The other man nodded and left, and Seale 
mopped a very inoi.st brow with his pocket- 
handkerchief, ‘Tliis,’ he told himself, ‘was tlui 
very devil of a climate.’ And by way o,f 
having the lesson rammed home, he was in- 
vited to .stand and : frizzle in the .sun, pre- 
cisely one week later, whilst the flippant other 
man, was himiielf being bviried. 

Seule wa.s comsumed witii a mild touch of 
Coast fever that night, and the fear of death 
gripped him by the heart. He reviewed much 
of his past life, and wa.s truly sorry that he 
had not amended hi.s ways earlier, and .so 
avoided coining to Lagos. He , laid much solid 
hlauiu upon llnukin, and told him.self that lie 
could dance with calm delight upon Hankin’s 
tomi), hicidentally he remembered Nancy, and 
tried to carry his, resentment along to her; 
but that did: not act. No ; it was no fault 
of Nancy’s tliat he, was out in this abomin- 
able exile. She wu-s a good little beggar any- 
how, and a lioL new trouble rose in him when 
be Llionght of what must happen to liei- ;iff.er 
he died, as (he was quite sure) must take place 
within the next few hours. 

However, of CQur.se, he did not die then ; and 
as an early dose of fever is the very be.st thing 
to acdimati.se a man, he soon settknl down 
into a very healthy fellow from a Ooa.st point 
of view. But that early scare had bitten in 
deeply, and it prevented him from remaining 
popular with the Lagos counmuiity. Whore 
every one is lavishly free-handed, the careful 
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luau who does not keep open house is not 
called careful merely. They give him an uglier 
name. And if a man of any obstinacy once 
overhears himself spoken of as ‘that stingy 
brute,’ he is rather apt to act up to the 
character. Besides, every time the dangers of 
the place were brought home to him more 
nearly, either by illness within thi marches of 
his own proper body, or by the ne\?3 of death 
amongst the white community, Seale could have 
screamed aloud in liis agon}" of dread as to 
what would happen if Nancy were left unpro- 
vided for. 

Yet torment himself as he would, the fund 
which he was making for her grew with ex- 
asperating slowness. He had to eat and drink 
to live ; and everytliing was expensive ; and 
tlie pay and allowance, s which had seemed 
dazzling enough at a distance, shrivelled wo- 
fully when counted on tlie spot. Moreover, he 
had alway.s po.s.seHsed the unwieldy knack of 
making two shillings go as far as one, and 
had never contiived to .shake liiimself adrift 
from it. And so when the time of his first 
leave came round, he drew his home-pay and 
accepted a .si.x months’ billet in the biush for 
extra lucre. He wrote home to tell Nancy 
that he wa,s so hard- worked that he could not 
get away^ — which wa.s scarcely true — and also 
that he wa.s in brilliant health at the time of 
writing, which wa.s a solid lie. 

His next leave he also tried to mis.s, hut 
broke down with dy.sentery, and had to .spend 
a much-grudged two month.s in Grand Canary 
to save his life. But he came back to the 
Coast again with new Itealth, and hammered 
de.sperately at the dollar-mill to make iij) his 
leeway. He was not liked in Lagos still ; but 
some rumour had got about that there wa.s a 
rea.sou fur his stingiiies.s, and .some of the nien 
hiul got a respect for him — though of course 
that is a va.stly diiferent thing from a liking. 

But at the end of four and a half years 
from his leaving Englaml, C’aptain Charteris 
came to him again amt put another change into 
I his lift!, as he had done once before. 

Seale liad not forgotten hi.s old animosity 
agaiii.'^t the man ; and when he first brought 
his face into the office quite unexpectedly — for 
Charteris liad come into unoney, and was living 
at home as a decent English gentleman now — 
Seale bade him uncivilly enough to get out 
oiic.-time. 

‘ You must hear my message fir.st,’ said 
Charteris, ‘although I’m repeating an old 
ofieiieo.’ : 

‘AVhat do you meaui’ _ 

‘I’m bringing Nancy to you. , She’s np-.stair.«, 
waiting in your house this ininiite, and I’ve 
just come down here to break the news.’ 

‘ What ! Nancy here 1 ; Man, you ’re either 
dreaming or drunk.’ 

‘ 1 am neither, although I wish I was both. 
Sure enough, I’ve no cause for rejoicing.’ 

' Seale sat at his office desk and pas.sed a 
■ finger round iu.-jide hi.s .shirt collar. ‘You’d 
better explain,’ he said. 

I ‘Quite .so. To begin with, TTankin— or rather 
hi.s gho.st — is interfering again. It seems he 
once invested money in one of the Coast mines 
; here at Axim, That followed the habit of 


rno.st gold-mines by going pop. But tliev’ve 
found magnificent quartz reefs on either side 
of his property ; and .so the ground has been 
valued at ninety tlioirsand pounds ; and, what 
is better still, lias been sold for eighty thoiMind 
pouiid.s, and paid for. That’s Nancy’.s now, and 
nothing would suit her but that she must come 
down here and give you news of it herself.' 

‘By Jove 1’ said Seale. Then after a minute 
he added; ‘But wliat have you come down 
1 1 ere for r 

‘Because,’ said Charteris slowly and quietly — ^ 

‘ because I love her.’ 

‘You love Nancy! You! You love that 
cliild I But tliere, I siippo.se .she’s grown uj). 
Well, are yon going to tell me next that the 
; pair of you are to be married?’ : 

j Charteri-s looked at him queerl}", ‘Shouldn’t 
I yon mind,’ he asked, ‘if I did tell you that'?’ 

I ‘I .shouldn’t like it. To be candid, I don’t. 

; care particiihu‘ly for you, as you know. But 
^ 1 .suppose .she’ll many some day. I alway.s 
liave pictured that ever since I’ve been on the 
; Coast, becaii.se, you see, she must be provided 
for some way.’ 

‘But, man! don’t you care for her your- 
self?’ 

‘Care for her !’ — Seale gave a mirthless laugh. 
‘If you knew what I’ve been doing here all 
these yeans, you wonhhi’t ask tliat. Of cour.se 
I care for her.’ 

‘But how?’ 

‘Oil, I’ve never defined it. Paternally, I snp- ' 
pose, or like a brother. That kid and I were 
tlie best of friend.s.’ 

‘Seale, you’re a fool ! Kid, you say. She ’.s 

ia woman. She’s the lovelie-st But I ’in not 

I going to talk. You must see for your, self, 
j Only, don’t you go np-stairs and: make any 
! nii.stake. She's got no daughter’s feelings for 
I yon, or sister’s ; and if you go and break her 
j heart over any nonsense of that kind, l;ve got 
jit in me to slioot you for your pains. I’ve 
! had my life ruined for me during these last 
I months by yon being in the way, and if hers 
I is to be spoiled too by yonr blundering, you 
can understand that I shall want: to kill yen 
very badly.’ 

{ ‘Wait a niimite,’ said Seale unsteadily. ‘ This 
I has come iqioa me with so much .siuldennes.s 
that 1 hardly gra.sp’ 

‘I have no more to, .say to you,’ said 
Cliarteris, and went out into the dazzling sim- 
shine of the Marina, where the shouting negroes 
were carrying loafls over the brick-red dimt. 

Seale .swayed and tottered, then piulled him- 
self together with an efl'orQ iiiid went up the 
staii’s .which .led to liis Iiouse above. Nancy 
knew his footstep aful met him at t!ie door, 
a radiant vision in tropical white. He felt: 
himself tangled by her arms.; Her lips were 
against his ear. ‘Oh Ted I my love/ .'^lie wms 
saying to him, ‘I could nut Wait away from 
you any longer. 'I’ed darling, I had to come. 
Oil ! my own love, if you only knew how 1 
j had hungered for you, you would have come 
to me sooner.’ 

T!ien Sealeks eyes were opened. He (!id not 
make the blunder v/bich Chartco’is had wai'ued 
him against. He felt no inclination that way. 
A new feeling tc)ward.s the girl surged within 
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liim like a draught of hot spirit. ‘Sweetheart,’ 
he whispered back to her, ‘ I never knew you 
would be like this. If 1 had known, I could 
never have kept myself away from you.’ 


THE GOLD-MANIA. 

Ix the getting of gold— the metal— for the pur- 
pose of poo.se-3&ii3g gold — a.s money — there has 
aEvays been an element of romance. ‘How 
quickly nature falls into revolt when gold be- 
comes her object !’ as. Shakespeare says. But if 

For gold the merchatifc ploughs the luain. 

The farmer ploughs the manor — 

what shall we say of him who pursues a paper- 
chase of gold-sliares in , the ‘Iviiffir Circus?’ 
Tln.s same ‘ Kafiir Cii'cus ’ is probably the most 
remarkable evoliilion in the history of finance 
since the days of the South Sea Bubble. Lest 
the comparison be thought invidious, .seeing that 
Sou til Africa lias a solid basis of gold-bearing 
and other productive land, let us hasten to add 
that the designs of the South Sea Company 
were originally much more practical and practi- 
cable than has been commonly suj^posed, and 
that the tremeiRlou,s iutlation of prices during the 
‘Buljble’ time was hardly, if at all, greater than 
that uf gold-.shares during the South African 
‘ Boom.’ There is material for the pliilosopher in 
the fact of the modern madness having occurred 
in cunnoctiou with apart of the world towhich 
King Solomon the Wise sent for supplies of gold 
and ‘ almug-trees,’ for tlie mysterious Ophir 
has been located in Masbonaliuid, and the Queen 
of Sheba identitied with the Sabia districts, 
which, though not in ‘the Eandt,’ are curi- 
ously connected with the rise and progre.ss of 
the mania. 

Let us briefly trace that romantic history, 
merely mentioning by . the way that, even in 
European history, African gold is no novelty, 
for the Bortuguese brought back gold-dust (and 
negro slaves) from Cape Bojudor four hundred 
and fifty years ago. The ruins of Alaslionaland 
Were discovered in 1864 by Karl Maiich, wvho 
also discovered the gold-field of Tate on the 
Eambesi, of nldch Livingstone liad reported 
that the natives got gold there by washing, 
being too lazy to dig for it. When Ivurl 
Mauch came buck to civilisation, pmqtfe laughed 
at his stories of ruined cities in the centre 
uf Africa as travellers)’ faldes, Imt a number of 
Australian gold-diggers thought his report of 
the Tate gold-field good enongli to follow iqi. 
So about 1867, a baud of tliem went out and 
.set U}) a small battery on the Tate River for 
crushing the quartz. This may be culled tlie 
first serioiTS attempt at gold-mining in South 
Africa since the days of the lost races who 
bnilt tlie citie.s whose ruins Karl AJauch dis- 
covered and which Mr Theodore Bent has de- 
scribed. A Natal company a.=isistcd the Tate dig- 
gers with .supplie.^, aiul enough gold was found 
to justify the flotation of the Limpopo Mining 
Company in London, This was in 1868, and was 
]iracticaily the foundation of the ‘Kaffir Circus,’ 
thougli its founders knew it not. Sir John 
Swinburne was the moving spirit of this enter- 
prise, and went ovit with a lot of e.\ pensive 


machinery, only to meet with a good deal o! 
di.sappuintme,nt. The diamond di.seoverie.s in 
Griqualaud soon drew away tlie gold-seekers, who 
found the working e.'ipense.s too heavy to Jetu’e 
gold-mining profitable, and for a time the Tate 
fields were deserted. They we.re taken up 
again, however, twenty years later by a Kim- 
berley enterprise, out of which developed the 
Tate Conc^is.sion and Exploration Compaiiy, to 
whom ex-kiiig Lobengiila granted a mining cuu- 
cession over no le.ss than eight limulred tliou- 
•sand square miles of Matabeleland. 

Just as the Australians were breaking ground 
on tlie Tate, Thonuus Baine.s, ' the truvelleiv was 
making up his niiiul to test the truth of tales 
of gold in the fur interior, which the Portu- 
gne.se from Da Gama onwards had received 
from native,s. In 1869 he .set forth from 
Natal with a small expedition, and in 1870 
received from Lobengula permis.sion to dig for 
gold anywhere between the livens Gwailo and 
Gaiiyona. Some seventeen year.s later this 
same couce.ssion ivas repeated to Mr Rudd, and 
became the ba.si.s from whieli sprang tlie great 
Chartered Company of Briti.sh South Africa. 

In the course of his journey, Baines encampied 
on the site of the present city of Johanne.sbiirg, 
u’ithout having the least idea of the wealth, be- 
neath him, and intent only upon that be hoped 
to find farther inland. On the map which he 
p.repared of this journey is marked the, ‘farm 
of ,11. Hartley, pioneer of the gold-fields,’ . in 
the Witwatensnindt di.strict. Hartley wa.$, known, 
to the Boers as ‘ Oude Baas,’ and was a famous 
elephaut-lnuitei’, but a.s ignorant as: Baine.s 
hiimself that lie was dwelling on the top of a gold- 
reef. Ami it was not in tlie Witwatersrandt, 
foremo.st as it now is, that the .African gold 
boom began. 

While the Tate diggers were pursuing tlieir 
work and Baines his explorations, a , Nataliau 
named Button went:, with an experienced Cali- 
fornian miner named Sutherland, to pro.«p,ect 
for gold in the nortli-east of tlie Trainsvaal. 
They found it near Lydenburg, and companie.s, 
were rapidly formed in Natal to work it. 
Sucli big nuggets were sent down, that men 
luirrieil up, until .soon there were .some fifteen 
liiindred actively at work cm. the Lydeiilurg 
field. Tlie operations were fai:f]y profitable, but 
the outbreak of the Zulu war, and then the 
Boer war, put an end to them for: some years. 

And now we come to one of the most 
roimintic chaptens in the golden history of 
South Africa, a history which was marked by 
hard and disheartening days what time the 
lucky diamond-.seekers at Kimberley were 
.swilling diauipagne a.s if it were water, out of 
pewter beer-pots. There is mure attraction for 
adventurers, however, in gold-seeking than in 
diamond-mining,: for gold can be valued and 
realised at once, whereius dianio!id.s may not 
be diamonds after all, and may be s])oi1(., lost, 
or stolen, before they can find a purchaser. 

It is to be noted that much as the Transvaal 
Republic has bemdited from guld-niiniiig, the 
Boers were at first mncli averse to it^ and 
threw all tlie obstacles they could in the way 
of the niiner.s. And it was thi,s attitude of the 
Boei.s, especially toward.s the Lydeuburg pioneers, 
that led to the ne.xt development. 
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One of the tributaries of the Crocodile Eiver 
(which flows into Dela,£;oa Bay) is the Ivaap 
Iiiver, called also tlie Biver of the Little Gi‘o- 
codile, which waters a wide deep valley into 
which projects the spur of a hill which the 
Dutch pioneers called De Kaap (the cape). 
Beyond this cape-like spur the hills rise to a 
height of three thousand feet, and c|rry a wide 
plateau covered with innumerable osnlders of 
fantastic shape— the Duivers Kuntoor. The 
mists gather in the valley and dash themselves 
against De Kaap like surf upon a headland ; 
and the face of the hills is broken with caves 
and galleries as if by the action of the sea, hut 
really by the action of the weather. Upon the 
higli-lying plateau of the Duivel’s Eantoor were 
a number of farms, the chief of which Avas 
held by one G. P. Moodie. 

One day a Natal trader named Tom M'Laughlin' 
hud occasion to cross this plateau in the course 
of a long trek, and he picked up Avith curiosity 
some of the bits of quartz lie passed, or kicked 
aside, on the Avay. On reaching Natal he showed 
these to an old Australian miner, who instantly 
started iip-country and found more. The place 
was rich in gold, and machinery was as quickly 
as possiide gut up from Natal, on to JMoodie’s 
farm. On this farm Avas found the famous 
Pioneer Beef, and Moodie, Avho at one time 
Avould gladly have parted Avith his farm for a | 
I’eAV hundreds, sold his holding to a Natal 
company for something like a quarter of a 
million. 'I’heu there avus a rush of diggers and 
prospectors buck from the LA’denburg district, 
and the De Kaap ‘boom’ set in. Tlie begin- 
ning was in and two years later the 

Avhole Kaap valleA'' and Kantooi* plateau Avas 
declared a public gold-tiekl. Two broLliers 
called Barber came up and formed the centre 
of a settlement, now the town of Barberton. 
Every neAV reef sighted or vein discovered Avas 
the signal for launching a new company — nut 
now in Natal only, but also iu London, to whicli 
the gold-fever began to spread (but was checked 
again by the De Kaap reverses). 

Borne fifteen Natalians formed a syndicate to 
‘exploit’ this country on their OAvn account. 
Some Avere storekeepers in the culuiiy, some Avagon- 
iraders, and some merely Avaiters on fortune. 
Only eleven of them had any money, and they 
supplied the AvhereAvithal fur the other four, 
Avhu Avei'e sent U]) lo prospeel and ilig. After 
si.x month;, of friiilh;.Sh toil, the money Avas all 
tlone, and word avus sent to the four that no 
more aid could be sent to them. 'I'hey were 
‘diAvn on their luck,’ Avhen as they returned 
to camp on Axlnit was intended lo be their last 
evening there, one EdAvin Bray savagely dug 
ids pick into the rock as they walked gloomily 
ahmg. But Avith one swing Avhich he made came 
a turn in the fortunes of the band, and of the 
laud, fur he knocked olf a hit of quartz so 
richly veined Avith gold as to betoken tiio exist- 
ence of .something superexcellent iu the way 
of a U'eef,’ All noAV turned on the rock Avith 
jiassionate cagerne.ss, and in a veiy slnn-t time 
pegged out Avhat avus destiiual to be known as 
‘Biay’s Golden lluk.’ 

But the .syndicate Avere by this time pretty 
Avell cleaned out, and capital Avas needed to 
Avork the reef, and prm'idc nuichineiy, &c. Bo a 


small company Avas formed in Natal under the 
name of the Sheba Beef Gold-mining Company, 
divided into 15,000 shares of £l each, the capital 
of iTSjOOO being equitably allotted among the 
fifteen member.s of the syndicate. TJpon'the.se 
shares they rai.sed enough money on loan to pay 
for the crushing of 2()0 tons of quartz, Avhic'li 
yielded eight ounces of gold to the ton, and at 
once . provided them Avitli working capital. 
Within a very feAV months the mine yielded 
10,000 ounces "of gold, and the original shares 
of £1 each ran up by leaps and bounds until 
Ihey^ Avere. eagerly competed for at ii'lOO each. 
Within a year, the small share-capital (£15,000) 
of the original syndicate wa.s Avorth in the 
market a million and a half sterling. This 
Avonderful success led to the floating of a A’ust 
number of hopeless or hogu.s enterprises, and 
worthless properties Avere lamled on the 
shoulders of the British public at fabulous, 
prices, l^et, surrounded as it was by" a crowd 
of fraudulent imitators, the great Sheba Mine 
has continued as one of the most Avonderful Ij" 
productive mines in Soutli Africa, Millions 
have been lost in SAvindling and impossible 
undertakings iu De Kaap, hut tlie Sheba Moun- 
tain, in which was Bray’s Golden Hole, ha.s 
really proved a mountain of gold. 

The De Kaap gold-field had sunk again under 
a cloud of suspicion, by reason of the company- 
swindling and share-gambling Avliich followed 
upon the Sheba sncce.s.<, Avhen another .startling 
Incident gave a freish impetus to the golden 
madness. 

Among the settk;r.s in the Transvaal in the 
later seventies Avere tAVo brothers called Struben, 
who hud had some experience, though not much 
success, Avith the gold-seekers at Lydenhurg, and 
who took up iu 1884 the farm of Sterlcfontein in 
the Witwatensrandt district. W’hile attending to 
the farm they kept their eyes open for gold, and 
one day one of the brothers came u]ioii gold- 
bearing conglomerates, Avhieh tliey followed up 
until they .struck the famous ‘ Confidence BeedV 
This remarkable reef at one time yielded as 
nvneh as a thousand ounces of gold and silver 
I to the ton of ore, and then .suddenly gave out, 
Ixdiig in reality not a ‘reef’ but a ‘.shoot.’ 
There were other pro.'-pector.s in the di.strict, hut 
none had struck it .so rich as the StniLens, 
Avho purcluised the adjacent farm to their oavii, 
and set up a battery to crush quartz, both for 
themselve.s and for the other gold-hunters. Tho 
farms were worth little in those days, being' 
only" suitable for gpi-azing ; but Avheu prospectors 
and company jU'umoter.s began to apjicar, thvt 
by units, then by tens, and then hy hundreds, 
the Boers put up their price,®, and s}teedily' 
realised for their liolding.s ten and twenty 
times Avliat they Avould have thought fabuioii.s; 
a year or two previomsly, And it Avas on one 
of these farms that the city of Johunucsbiirg; 
Avas destined to arise as if under a inagiciun’.i 
Avaml, from a collection of huts, in eight year.®, 
to a city' covering an area throe miles by one 
and a half, Avith suburbs .stretching many 
■miles bey'ond, with liaudsome streets and luxuri- 
' ous houses, in the very heart of the desert. 

. It AA'as one Bunday evening in : 1886 that 
the great ‘find’ was made which laid the base 
of the prosperity of the Johannesburg-to-be^: 
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A farm-servaut of the brothers Sfcruben went 
(jver to visit a friend at a iieighboiiring farm, 
and as he trekked homeward in tlie even- 
ing, knocked off a bit of rock, the appear- 
ance of which led him to take it home to his 
omployer. It corresponded with what Strnben 
had himself i'uiuid in another piart, and follow- 
ing np both leads, revealed wluit became famous 
as' the Main Reef, which was traced for luiles 
east and west. 

A lot of thft ‘conglomerate’ wars sent on to 
Kimberley to be analysed, and a thoughtful 
observer "of the analysis thei'e came to the 
conclusion that there must be more good stuff 
where that came from. So he mounted his 
horse and rode over to Barberton, where he 
caught a ‘coach’ which dropped him on the 
Rand, as it is now calleil. There he (piictly 
acquired the Langlaagte farm for a few thou- 
sands, which the people on the spot thought 
was hheer imidness on his part. But his name 
was J. B. Robinson, and be i.s now known in 
the ‘Kaffir Lireus’ and elsewhere as, one of the 
‘.Gold Kings’ of Africa. He gradually purchased 
other farms, and in a year or two floated the 
well-known Langlaagte Gom]:)any with a capital 
of .£-ir>0,0Q0, to acquire what had co.st him in all 
about ,£:iO,UOO. In fiv’e yeans this company 
turned out gold to the value of a million, and 
paid divi<leuds to the amount of £330,000. Tlie 
Robinson Company, formed a little later to 
acquire and work some other lots, in live 
years produced gold to the ' value of one and 
a half million, and paid to its shareholders 
some £570,000 in dividends. With these dis- 
coveries and successful enterprises the name and 
fame of ‘the Rand’ were established, and for 
years the district became the happy hunting- 
ground of the financiers and company pro- 
moters. The Rand, or Witwatersrandt, is the 
topmost plateau of the High Veldt of the 
Transvaal, at the watershed of the Limpopo 
and the Vaal ■ and on the summit of the 
pilatcnu is the gold-city of. Johannesburg, , .some 
live thousand seven Inuidred feet above the 
..sea. . 

In the later ,e3glitie.s and earlier nineties the 
principal feature in Aoluunie.sbiU’g wa.s the 
Stock Exchange, and the main ocenpation of 
the inhabitants was the buying and selling of 
shares in mining companies, many of them 
bogu.s, at fabuhms ])rice.s. The inevitable 
■reaction came, until once-re.splendent ‘brokers’ 
could liardily raise the price of a ‘drink;’ 
though, to be .sura, drinks and everything else 
cost a small fortune. To-day the city is the 
/centre, of a great inining indiustry, and the roar 
of the ‘stamps’ is heard all round it, night 
and day. From a haunt of gamblers and ‘ wild- 
entter.-:,’ it has grown into a comparatively 
sedate town of iudu-stry, commoj'ce, and flnaiice, 
and the gold-fever which maddened its populace 
, has been trau.«ferred (not wholly, pcrhap.s) to 
Loudon and Paris. In fact, all Europe has 
been inoculated with liie disease whicdi at one 
time made Jolnuiuesburg a uuu?vel and a 
reproach. 

Tiiafc disease is a craving for .speculation in 
the shares of gold-mining companies, and the 
markets in which dealings in these shai’es are 
centve<I is now called the ‘ Kaffir Circus.’ The 


fact that South Africa i,s now producing two and 
a half million ounce.s of gold per aimmii, at a 
grtKss profit of about three millions sterling, lias 
tired the imagination and stirred the cupidity of 
hundreds of thousands of people who have not 
taken the trouble to inquire what it all means. 
It took the Briti.sh public some time to realise 
that there I'b gold in Soutli Africa, and for* a 
long time the ‘speculative investor’ of the 
stock markets fought shy of African ventures; 
but when he did go in, he went in with a 
rush, which has become madder and madder. 
The climax of mudne,ss was reached in the 
pre.sent year. 

A small handful of men, a few years ago, 
dropped into the Rand and acquired properties 
for, in the aggregate, less than a couple of 
niillion.s, which in the space of eight year.s 
reached a realisable value of two liundred 
millions at the market quotations for shares. 
Some of tbe.se men are now reputed to be 
worth ten and twenty millions apiece, but bow 
much of the ‘worth’ nuiy.be actually realisable, 
and bow much exists onl)'' on paper or in 
prospect, one cannot say. Tlie whole gold- 
mining industry of South Africa is now in the 
hands of companies, and these companies are 
‘controlled’ by some lialf-dozen cliques, each of 
wliich has its ‘king.’ It .is a very curiou.s 
business altogether, quite without parallel in 
the history of human endeavour, and a contrast 
to the experience of Aiastralhi, where combined 
effort in the way of company-working only 
came into operation when individnal diggers 
had ‘creamed’ all the nuggets and fallen ..upon 
evil times. 

AVe have .seen it .stated that tliere is at the 
present, moment more real financial and technical 
talent concentrated at Johanne.sburg than at 
any other part of the world. This luay be .so, 
but assuredly there has been more mad .greed 
and reckles.s folly concentrated in tlie. ‘Kaffir 
Circus’ at borne than the world has seen since 
the South Sea days. Anything African put’ 
on tlie market was taken, up with a rush, and 
the bigger the premium the greater the rush. 
Besides the gold-mining companie.s, there are. 
companies for buying and holding real testate, 
for exploration, for lending, and for a variety 
of other purpose.?, including, it is to be feared, 
the piu'cliase of much that is wortliless, ancl 
tiie promotion of a good deal that must be 
prulillcs.s. Even among legitimate enterprise.^, 
the manner in whicdi the variou.s (diquc.s bare 
re-bougli:t and re-sold their own companies 
among their own companies—subdivided, amal- 
gamated, consolidated, and separated — is some- 
thing quite bewildering. ‘Ulaims’ acquired foi', 
say, £()d()0 have, in the cour.se of these tiaiisfei'.? 
and elaboration.?, in an inci'edibly .'-liort time 
reacilied the capital value of £120,000, or more., 
almost bofore a bund’.? turn was done on them. 
If a good pi'operty adjoins a bad one, the way 
to get rid of the bad one is to amalgamate it 
with tlie good one and fioat a new company 
(o acquire both at four times the original 
capital, and so on. 

Once the arena of speculation wa.? transferred 
to London— -witli ramification? to the provincial 
e.xduuiges — nothing could sati.'^fy the greed of 
the speculative public. Large operators and 
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.small gambliii'ri alike seemed t(j lose their jud';'' 
ment and to swallow in blind faith anything 
that came out of Africa at any price. Then 
Prance caught the infection, and the small 
French investor.s, as well as tlie dabblers on the 
Paris Bourse, swung round from Eg 3 ’ptiau and 
Spanish securities to African (and. afterwards 
VVestralian, though to nothing lik| the same 
extent) gold .shares. The extent To which 
France went into tlje.se .share.s during the fever 
of la.st .summer cannot have been less thair 70 
millions sterling, and indeed by some bus been 
computed at ld() millions. Yet only two years 
ago the capitalised value of all the Witwaters- 
randt compauie.s was under 18 millions. A 
year later, namely, at the end of 1894, it was 
55 !nilliou.s, though not more than li million 
had meiuiwhile been paid in dividends. This 
year, such has been the inflation that at one 
time the capitidi.sed value of all the South 
African companie.s (including Charterland, &c.) 
•was as high as 300 millions ! There has been 
a set-back since, but the iiillation is .still 
euormou.s, for most of the companie.s have not 
yet paid any dividend at all, and it is doubtful 
if tlie legitimate profits of all of them together 
will this year exceed 2-h milliou.s. 

The latest estimate of the gold rc.sources of 
the Witwatersrandt is that, if mining can be 
prosecuted to a depth of 5000 feet or .so, some- 
thing like ,£701 1,000,000 of gold .should be 
obtained within the ne.xt fifty year.s, at a cost 
of about:, ;£'500,0U0,000. This would leave a 
clear pi'ofit of .£‘200,000,000 in lift\’’ yeans on a 
capital (taking the niid-Octobei.' market valua- 
tion of the Witwatersrandt group alone) of 
£150,000,000. This i.s little more than per 
cent., even supposing iill the expectations of 
•'deep-level’ mining are I'eali.sed, jilthougli there 
is no experience to guide. Is the game worth 
the candle ? 
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It •jvas a.s Elsie Mayuai'd had .said then, and 
verv soon old ’Tonelli stood before lliem, the. 
de.sponding, worn-out arti.st, and hi.s still more 
iiopeles.s wife. With him came a hid liejiring 
sometliiiig c:irefully hidden from siglit by a 
bided given bni/.e wi'apper, wliicli, after be, had 
di,sniis.sed the hearer, the de;iler proceeded to 
unfold. 

''There,, there, that will do, Sejipo ; I shii.ll 
not want you again; you nmy go,’ Then care- 
fully closing and fastening the door, he turned 
to the Wiiiting ]iaii'. 

‘Ah! signor, you see this time it is I who 
come to yon. Body of Bacchus ! hut hoAV I was 
grieved to’— liere the wrapper fell to the 
ground, di.sclosing the beautiful l\Iadonna and 
a duplicate carefully cho.sen ])ane] — ‘to — not 
buy what you last send ; but indeed no, it was 
im])ossible. But now 1 have come to give you 

— a little— commission, ;i But what is the 

matter? You are not well?’ 

‘■Oh! it is nothing ; I — I am a little tired 
with my walk, that i.s all,’ For at the 
magic word ‘ coiumis,sioii,’ the arti.st’s eyes had 


brightened, and a faint llush had .stolen into 
hi.s wasted cheelos. 

‘So — that: is well— because, ’ And the old 

man glanced doubtfully back at the -painter 
before half to liimself he muriimred ; ‘ Still, 
there is none other who can do— just what I 
require. And you— you must do your very best; 
must paint as you never did befoi'e ; as only 
you can, when you will. And see here ’ — he 
turned to tlie wife, who had remained stand- 
ing. with her hiinds nervously locked togetlier, 
trying hard not to show her mingled anxiety 
and relief — ‘here is money ; go, get wine and 
food. He will need a, 11 his strengtli to do— 
but \mu — you uuderstaiid— go.’ And lie ptrshed 
her gentiv from the room, then went back to 
the waiting man once more. 

But the mere pro.sjiect of work had been 
enougli to put fresh life and strength into the 
trembling limbs. Looked at now, he was 
transformed from the pioor heart-broken wretch 
of the. monieut. before ; bis eyes sparkled, wliile 
tlie lieci.ie flu.rii deepened on the Imlluw chei'ks, 
;uid he Inilf I'o.m' from his sc;it to say : 
‘Ah! the givat Ai)drea’.s Madonna ; you \vi,sh 
me to co])y 3 'ou that. I liave studied it, once 
before ; but — bow i.s thi.s ! It is changed — alto- 
gether. Is this really the’ 

‘The great Andrea del Sarto. Of a truth, 
ye.s. This is the great original. I mi'self have 
ele.'ined and restored it— have worked a .miracle,, 
it i.s fre.sh, and almo.st new. And now, this 
time, 3 ’on must p.aint every line, every detail, 
every colour, .so exact, that were the artist liere 
him.self, he. would not know which was his 
own ; you — understand.’ 

Ami tliere was a curious intention audible in 
old ’Tonelli’s voice, and a wurhl of meiining in 
Ills expre.ssive eye .such a.s .startled Miuniard fur 
the moment, a.s the wily otie rail on : 

‘Do thi.s — 2 't-dnt a.s you tilone can — and 1 — 
yes, I will give you two liundrcd .Eugli.sh 
}>ound.s.’ And ho iinished \w looking full into 
the other’.s eyes. 

‘I'wo hundred jiouiids,’ rc]ieiited the painter 
weakly- a.s he .siank back in bis chair. ‘Two 
Inindred’ 

‘Yes ; but mind yon, tluw nm.s1 be so alike, 
t.liat no one — not me.— not even you — can tell 
them, the- one fi'oni tbe other, a])art. Xut 
mereH the figure, but every little flaw, mark 
3 ‘OM, must be exact ; you— understand.’ 

Maymu'd .sat lonking back into the eumiing 
e^'es a.s though fascijiiited ly them. It was 
(piite true, he did undeivtand sulilcient of \vJi;iL 
underlay ‘the spoke.n word.s to gue.ss that .souie- 
thiiig mu.st be wrong, for never before liad the 
dealer approached him in so strange a fashion; 
while the very jirice offered, ]mwed the great- 
ness of the emergency. True, as ’Tonelli had 
.said, he knew of no one ivho could so cxactl}' 
do what was required 'as he, kra\'nard, could; 
who had qualified himself ly lung find patient 
study, almost, as it would appiear, f<.>r this very 
task, but — and a horrid, .sickening doubt seized j 
upon and shook him — what if he should have 
to refuse, after all? What if this offer — which 
meant to him and his poor wife salvation — 
what if he could not, dared not, accept it? 

And as though in an.swer to the doubt the; 
old picture-dealer .seemed about to speak, pos ' 
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sibly to explain, when back came the wife 
Jaden with nupplie.s, and be niei'ely exclaiiiied 
with mnch satisfaction : ‘ xili ! tliat is pood ! 
excellent! Here — dxiiik this!’ as lie puiiretl 
out a lai'ge glass of wine. 

The wine was not a bad Cdiianti, and in hi.s 
weak state the artist (juickly felt tlie reviving 
iijfiuence, and together with tlie food he swal- 
lowed he was soon wtaiderfully strtmgtheued 
and ref res] led. 

‘Ah! that is indeed well!’ repeated the 
provider of the feast, entirely jileased with the 
result. ‘Kuw you are more yourself, and re- 
niember, you will have to Iceep up your 
strength, i'or you must work niglit and day. 
Ill live days from now tlie pictui’e must be 
finished ready for the frame ; when I, 'Tonelli, 
1 will do the rest.’ 

‘ Eight, '"Tony ; thy bidding shall be done. 
But you must have been in luck to find any- 
one ready to pay so much for a mere copy,’ 
the artist returned, forgetting all lii.s weakness, 
and hi.s previous doubts, in the x>rospeet of 
work well paid. 

‘But I thought I had said this must be no 
—mere copy. It must be the thing itself.’ 

‘ Ihuhev a largo order, eh, ’Tony '! However, 
the price will servm ; and he will be a clever 
Judge who shall tell the one. from the other; 

that is, if 1 know myself, or if’- And before 

the eloipienee of the other’s glance the urti.st 
.siUiered u relapse, into his iirevious state of 
doulit. 

‘There, must he no “if’s.” You can do it, if 
ytni will ; v^dlile for me, my tadc is all the 
easier since T the hvA one have so recently 
restored. 'Wdio is to know ? It is dean and 
fresh now— the colours bright, and all that is 
so much ill uiir fa\mur : for the rest, you have 
but to use — thi.s.’ He pulled out a llask from 
beneath his \'e.st containing a colourless, .syrupy 
lluid, ‘Use no other “medium” .save this'; mix 
all your colours with this, and in three day.s I 
promise you they .shall dry hard and fast as 
though they had been laid this three, hundred 
,• .years.’ ■■ ■' ■ 

d!u1’ 

‘ You have not used it ])efui'e. That is no 
matter. It is a fiimou.s vehicle; trust me. .It 
is my own; as easy to work a.s any “gilp” or 
' Vutiaiish of them all.’ 

‘But wliy .sudi haste — why mu.st it dry so 
fast? It may alfeet the coloui'.s, or’ 

‘Not so: it will merely give them nge ; fw, 
remember, there is no timfe to lose. In .seven 
days the picture must lie done, and in eight 
it must be three liundred years old.’ And 
agciin a glance charged with hidden meaning 
shot from beneath the shaggy, overhanging 
brows. 

And again the , artist felt his heart sink 
within him ; hut he would ask no more, for — 
two hundred pounds meant life and health, 
and it was a terrible temjdation. 

’Tonelli he laiew more as a hard taskmaster 
than as a dealer in bric-a-brac and works of 
art— -a business in which to he honest is 
perhaps as difficult as in the most. .Possibly, 
i -all that could he said for him was that lie 
. wpitld, be honest — if he could ' not do better ; 
so that -this ■ was no mere comniis.$ion foi' a 
i] — — , — 


copy, well understood, and to be accejitful a.s 
such : he Itail an uneasy conseiousne.ss tliat the 
sum olfered deepened almost into certainty — but 
what of that? .He was in a comer— was too 
desperately' driven now to stick at triiies ; 
while, after all, he did not, nor need he ever, 
real]}'' know, bis for the rest, as lie liad said, 
tliat was ’Tonellib own affair. For him, self it 
meant tluT cup of water to one perishing in a 
thir,sty land — truly' 'wa.s it life to tlie dy'iug — 
and he would be a fool — nay, a criminal— for 
ELsie’-s sake, to put the ciiance a.sid.e. 

Never had lie lent ]iim.self to such a thing 
before, and would iiiiiiiitely'' have preferred to 
keep clean haiuLs ; but there—the le.ss he 
tliought of it the better. It was merely^' the 
ordinaiy cruelty of life. Nothing ever came 
in this world just as one would have it. xknd 
anyhow, this was his one way out. It did 
.seem a pity, but it might not be so bad, after 
all. How did the proverb run ? Sempiv il 
mal non vi&n per niwcm’ (‘Misfortune doe,s not 
alwayvs come to injure.’) 

xbnd in hi.s debate he got up and began to 
pace the room, followed by ’Tuuidli’.s watcliful, 
craft}' eye.?. 

‘You doubt still, Signor l^fnyimnlo. Is ii, 
that the price is not enough ? Shall 1 go with 
it to some other?’ 

‘You have .said there is no olher — can do 
e.xactly what yum want,’ rejoined the artht 
I tartly, but turiiing' towards him all the same. 

‘.Ah! perhaps, l;mt — ^listen: I will tell you 
i what i.s between our.selves — what you inH,st 
I never tell again.’ 

And Maynai'd listened helplessly, loTiging, 
but not daring, to bid him sto]) and leave him 
to his pretended ignorance. But xio, the old 
fellow hesitated for a inomeiit, then went , on 
more confident]}' with his compound of truth 
and falsehood. 

‘Sup]»osing that I told you I have a cii.'^touier 
read}' at a fair~nay, at a good price, if you 

will, to purcha.se — this’ And he laid hi.s 

hand on the picture which he had placed on 
the artist’s oAvn easel. 

‘But .surely, that is not’- Iwgau l^I.-iyuard, 

then .sto]>ped as he suddenly rememliered ; 
‘Better not to know — more than he chuu.se, s to 
tell ; and, if I am to do — wliut he ;isks, a.s 1 
must — .still belter to believe— all I c;in.’ 

‘ You are too ha, sly by far. The lucture is 
not mine. Bo nmeh you and ; 1 both know 
full well; Imt’ — this slowly and impressivc-ly— 
‘what if the nuns up there were willing to 
part with their treasure, and fill their trea.sury 
at the same time ; to let it go — for a price ; 
and always providing the act wa.« net known — 
j and if you paint the — tlie sulvstituie— who is 
to know ? It is true the colours will be some- 
what fresh, but I can see to that ; besides, it 
has been cleaned : I, the famous ’Tonelli, have 
restored it.’ 

‘H’m! rather a curious, not to say complete, 
re.stQratiaii,’ interposed the other, Imt feeling 
relieved ; for if that wa.s the nio.st, .surely he 
need not hesitate to do what was req^iiired. 
‘And anyhow,’ he murmured: ‘Be iivn vno 
e hen irovato.^ And with that, wliat with hi.^^ 
weakness and the wine he had .swallowed, 
leaving him .scarcely master of his judgment, 
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lie fmi^lied liy Uiddiii!;- tlie teiiijiter tioiid him 
wliaL hti .iiewied in tlie, way oi' brushes and 
eoluiu's, then sliowed him to the door. 

And after the colours arrived, Majmard 
■W'Orkeil oil far into the night. As 'd’onelii had 
said, if_ the picture must be ready, there was 
little, time to lose. But towaitls two o’clock 
the first excitement died away, aild^ terribly 
weai'y and exhausted, lie lay down for an hour 
or twd,'. sleep, first cautioning lillsie to wake 
Iiiin at live. 

At seven slie really did so, not linding in 
her heart to disturb him before. But Ijy then 
breakfast was laid, and she dared not longer 
delay ; .-o woke him reluctantly, with an anxious 
heart : after whicli he painted steadily on, with 
short intervals of rest, all through the long 
summer's day. 

lie was always a rapiid ivorlver, and liy niglit 
tlie pictui'c began to show signs of the order 
that soon was to issue from the .seeming chaos ; 
througli having studied his subject before, he 
wa.s alile to go more directly to work, brush- 
ing in the broader effects witii a bold, sure 
touch, and leaving all detail for the later 
painting.■^. To Elsie he remarked later, as she 
stood by liiin with his neglected sup^per ; 

‘ Odd I should have been .so struck with 
this piailtciilar thing before. Considering what 
an inliuence it will liuve np)on my life, one 
could almo.st believe there wa,s a fate in thicse 
things. Notliiiig seems ever quite thrown away, 
or to stand by itself, bril ahvays to be pxivt of 
the great web of life — when one can see the 
whole, that is; lliough, in my great despiair at 
the .seeming deadlock yesterday, J little thought 
of what would be the way out. — Best — no, 1 
can’t alford tu give up yet. I must make ipuite 
sure.’ ^ 

‘But iliink, dear, how weak you still are! 
What if you .should break down for want of 
a little care ? ’ 

‘I must risk that, I suppu.se, though hop^e 
ha.s given me a new strength. Somehow, it is 
borne in upon me that 1 shall tinisli it ; and, 
do you know, Klsie, if there i.s anything of 
tlie kind : that liard work and p)reviou.s study 
will not expilahi, [ feel almost as ihongli 1 were 
inspired. 1 have never done anything half .so 
good, or worked with greater cej-tainty and 
ease. The great master himself might be guid- 
ing my brush and arranging iny jialetLe. 1 
have a sort of instinct for the exact colours 
that never fails me.’ 

And really it seemed as fhongh it must be 
.so, as cm. the lil'th niglit he lay down with 
the jjietiu'c so well advanced that, as old 
’Tunelli liimseli observed, there was no longer 
any fear. 

Something else that, the old man let fall, 
however — only a word dropjied in liis excite- 
ment — chcckeil the sneces.sful painter’s exulta- 
tion, and set him thinking; and whether from 
this cause or not— who can say? — but that 
nigfht lie had a dream. 

lie thought he wa.s once more in tlie little 
cliapel — pierclietl so liigh on a projecting spur 
of tlie Ap>euniucs — kneeling before the fiowex- 
decked shrine, while from above there gazed 
down at him the mild, ,sad eyes of his own 
Jladonna, full of a terrible rcjiroach. Eyes that 


apipieared alive and to look out and through 
the pjicture a.s from beliiiid a mask, and tliat 
caused his heart to fail liini utterly and turn, 
as Scripiture hath it, to water in hi.s breast ; 
so wistfully upbraiding, so tenderly elotpueiit 
Avere they in iheii' expiressioii of a dee]) aiitl 
abiding distres.s. What did they — wliaL could 
they mean ? 

For .some iinexiilained rea.son he kept the 
knowledge of liis dream from his wife.. It was 
no use troubling lier — though wli}' slie should 
1)0 atfecied he would not clearly own — lull 
brooded over it in .secret, all the long due ; 
while still the iuspjiration held, and he piainted 
both raptidly and well, to again fall asleep 
and luive tlie dream i'e])ca‘a'd. But this time 
the whole face apqieared alive and still mure 
eloquent with its mule a])peal. A silent mess- 
age that would not lie denied, but iiiade it.self 
felt and understood ; exactly how he could not 
Avell define. And so strong Ava.s its influence 
lliaL it woke him from liis uneasy .dumber a.s 
though an actual voice had called liim. 

AVoke liiiu to an agony of doubt ; a .silent 
conflict that lasted all tliruugh tins, the seveuih 
and last day. And as be still pxiiiited moodily 
and de.spierately on, under lii.s brush llicre grow 
the exact expu-essioAi borne by the piiciiire or his 
dream — a true Mater Doloru.sa, with a face 
whu.se haunting loveliness ate into his heait, 
and set him palpitating and longing for release 
from this sudden, awful conviction of lii.s .sin. 
For, let him strivm to clo.se eyes and ea.rs as 
he .might, he knew now that old ’Tonelli lied, 
and that, althongli he might be the instigator, 
yet Avas his the real .sacrilege. 

And as evening came on, and the last toA.ich 
Avas given, he sat before his Avork, unable to 
meet its ineffable air of condemnation ; the 
conviction .strengthened and grijipved him as in 
a A’ice, letting him knoAV no pAeace. 

So torn and tossed about had he been by tlie 
throes of his iiiAvard dehate, tliat anxious Ehsie 
conld not hut .see that something Avas seriously 
Avrong, nor yet avoid noticing that he had 
been able to eat scarceh' anything through 
the day ; hut .she .said nothing of her feaiv, 
not even when dropiping his piaiut-stained 
])aletle and bru.slie.s with n Ioav hiarliculate 
cry — uliiiust a.s of an animal in piain — he fell 
hack in his .seat Avilli his hands pu't.s.sed clu.sely 
liel'oi'e his smarting, burning eyes. 

Still he never s])oke, nor even signeil an 
answer to her Avild entreaties, her pitilul in- 
quiries, a.s lo Avhiit could he the matter —forced 
from lier by hh long-continued quietude— until 
she helped him, finally quite Avorn out and utterly 
pAVOstrated, to their Avvetched pallet of a, bed. 

So AviArii out and .so utterly pirostiailed was 
he as almost immediately lo fall into a lieavy 
but unoa-s})- .slumber, from AA'hich lie did not 
Avake until long pAa.st noon the following day. 

Spiitti of his long rest, he was pjitifuliy Aveak 
and loAV, could scarcely raise lii.s head fremt 
the piillow wliere it lay ; hut as Elsie held 
the cup of strong restorative to hi.s reluetaiit 
lipAS, he tried his best to pdea.se her by .sip)p)i'iig 
a little, then pushed the remainder gently 
aside. He felt a.s though it cliuked him, and 
lie Avas too full of hi.s ncAv resolve to longer 
piostpione telling her of hh decision. 
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‘ Elsie ! ’ lie mui'mui’ed, while u world of | 
pitying tPiidcrness shone from, his eager eyes.^ : 
‘Oli! how am I to tell you?’ he hrolce oif 
with a groan; while .she, full of a sudden 
fear, rLas.suiiugly pressed his hand. Soon he 
recnnnnenfa d : ‘ Oh ! my dear, listen^ to ine 
and have patience. Bear with me, Elsie, for 
I have been weak, .shamefully weak ; and in 
my great de.sirc to sai'e lx)th you and myself, 
ha.i'o'" given way liefore thi,s terrilde temptation, 
all tluv more ni.sidiou.s becau.se so subtle ; but 
I know now that .1 was wrong every way. I 
have learned the truth in a dream — if dream it 
really were ; ’ and lie glanced lialf douhtl'ully at 
lii.s wifi', over whose face had fallen the shadow 
of a coming troulde, before he went on; ‘This 
picture that I have painted was to be used as 
a cdieat, a fraud — a lie. And oh Elsie! I 
gucs.scd the trutli from the first, but I would 
not let inyscdf believe. It i.s no use fighting 
against it any longer ; the trutli has pre. vailed. 
Spite of myself, the work of my own hands 
ha.' cnnvinced and convicted me. You have 
hut til look on my Madonna’s face to read my 
condemnation there. You will see it as well 
as r.’ 

lie paused for breath as his wife .sank down 
by the. bexiside, and re, steel he.r burning face 
agaiiLst Ills hand. 

‘Not only tliat : , she caimi to me in a 
dream. Eor the third time I was in the little 
chapel, kneeling before tlie shrine, aliove wliich 
hung the picture— not the true onej but , the 
false one I hacY painted-— arid tlie eyes looked 
down on me with .smdi on. intensity that the 
reproach hnriied into my soul ; and although I 
could not hear it, my lieart was hardened, and 
I still refused to itnder.stand. -But this time 
1 heard a voice , which filled , my eans with its 
clear vibrating tone, until I shook and trem- 
bled, “'Whoso .sliall seek to .save his life, shall 
lo.se it.” And Ayith that my eyes were opened. 
And ohi Elsie ! my poor 'dear— not even for 
your bake can this thing heA, , 

Still .she made, ,no answer; only now , her 
leans flowed freely over the fever-wa.sted hand. 
Once she moaiied slightly, as tliough in pain, 
and the sound startled him from his own pre- 
occupation. 

‘ Oh Elsie ! try— try not to make it harder 
than you can help.’ 

And at the ery she answered, him in a voice 
all broken by her sobs; ‘Oh Geoffrey 1 it is 
not that. You— -you dont know the worst. 
It is I who have done this shameful thing, I 
. wlio— oh 1 li.steTi, Geoffrey, while I try to niake 
3 'ou luuler, stand. I too feai'ed the very woi'st — 
that thei'e was .soim thing wrong about the 
picture ; hut — I let you go on ; not daring to 
ask, or object, or .say a .single word, lest' my 
fears .should prove reality, and the work that 
was to save your life should prove oiily yom* 

‘ di.shonour.’ She stopped, too much agitated to 

finjsli. 

‘There, there, dear—don’t cry. It i.s late — 
hut not too late. B’or this wrong — we must let 
it go no further ; and for the rest — w'e must 
beai* it-~-as best we nsay.’ 

She gave a gasping, shuddei'ing cry hchu'C', 
breaking out afresh, she began : ‘ Oh ! even now 
you don't know all ! But you must-— you shall. 


Oh Gcolfrey ! what can I say to help you to 
forgive me ! It was for you alone .1 did it ; 
hut spite of wliat I knew and feared, I— I 
wanted to put the deed beyond recall, and — 
may Heaven forgive me— I---I let the picture 
go.’ ■ 

‘You — let— the — picture— go 1’ 

‘ Yes-^\iiile, you were asleep. It is too late 
now ! Wonelli was here himself last night. 
He brought the money and took away the’— — 

But E,lsie was interrupted by a deep hollow 
groan from her husband, and looking up at the 
sound, .she saw liim with hi.s white drawn face 
lying iixed and still against the .scarcely winter 
pillow. 

'Plainly the news, together with the terrible, 
strain of the. -weekts overwork, had been too 
mucli for his enfeebled frame, and he had 
fainted ; and in a perfect frenzy of alarm .she 
ran to the cu]>hoard for the biandy, wliieh of 
late she had alway.s kept ready to her hand. 

Slowly he ojmned hi.s eyes, but half vacantly, 
as tliough even, then the soul had hard]}'- yet 
come back, while he murmured .softl\’, and 
more to, himself than her ; ‘No-— one may not 
do evil that good, may xsoiue. I was wrong— 
for really, ami in my heart, I knew the truth 
all the time. And this — this is , luy punisli- 
ment. One cannot set hounds to one’s e\d,l- 
dpirig, and .say— thus far, and no further Avi 11 
I go. I gave way before temptation, , and now,, 
Avheu my eyes were opened^ and 1 Avould. have 
turn ed , back— it is too late — too late 1 ’ And a.s : 
though echoing another voice: ‘He tliat Avould 
save hi.s life shall lose it ;’ he j-epeated theni,, 
more wildly : ‘ 1 har'e sold my siiul to Satan 
— Avhere — where is the price,?' We — we, must 
not touch it, Elsie, : though, without it, we mu.st 
.starve. No — it will drag me clown— down— 
when I am gone.’ 

And with , that he turned , his face to tlie 
wall. ' " ' , . 


,, PARROTS I HAVE KNOWN.; d; 

Having lived with paiTot.s comsiderably more 
tlian luilf my life, 1 have ventured in thefse 
jiages, out (,if respect to the sacred memory ,of 
the dead, a.s well a.s in honour to the living, 
to .set down some .short account of 1 he three 
vciieralile lurd.s rvitli . whom I have been 
privileged to be on terms of pensonal friend- 
ship. I need hardly prcmi.so, having entered 
upon such a task, that nothing .shall he .set 
down that has not actually takeu jilace : 
I guarantee that in no case .shall veracity be 
.sacrificed for the sake of elfect ; and if occasion- 
ally these my feathered friend.s he found to 
have cx])ressed themselves in language more 
plain than polite, this, I feel .sure, will he 
pardoned them. 

The fiivst parrot wdiom it was my privilege 
to know resided in the house where I was 
horn. .He Ava.s an extremely haiulsome lurd, 
and his plumage was alwav.s in beautiful con- 
dition. He was, moreover, 1 dossed with au ex- 
ceedingly good temjier. It is true that tradi- 
tion sai'd that in his early day.s he had been 
addicted to swearing— a had liahit picked up 
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during life voyage to this coimtiy from his 
sailor eoiiipaiiions — but words of sucli a cliar- 
ac.ter had hap];)ily quite faded from his memory 
l)y the time when 1 first made his acquaintance. 
By thi.it time, indeed, he liad got so far as to 
occasionally become pious, so pious thiit he had 
to be removed from the room at the time of 
family prayers, as he was prone to eyclaim ‘Let 
us pray’ at inopportune moments,. ii^d would 
occasionally even x'epeat al.)out half of the Lord’s 
Prayer. Tlie indignity of banishment from the 
dining-room to the hall on such occasions! 
weiglied lieavily u]:)on him ; he resorted to a 
mean revenge, wliich proved so successful that 
he must often have chuckled over it to himself. 
One night, in. the middle of the evening devo- 
tion.s, tli.e sound of the .street door latch being 
unfastened, caused the. liasty exit, amid general 
alarm, of the family. No one was at the door, 
blit some nights later tlie alarm Avas repeated; 
it became common at praye.r time, and it was 
not until some time afterward.s discovered that 
the iirayei'fnl exile had endeavoured by tins 
vciry successful ruse to draAV attention to the 
indignity of his position. 

Parrots are not aliove aA^ailing themselves of 
artificial meams, Avheu they think it necessary, 
for the proper reproduction of a qiarticular 
voice or sound. For instance, in order to obtain 
the n.sonance of tone recpiired for the successful 
imitation of tlie deep voice po.sscs.sed by tlie 
inaster of tlie liou.se, this particular l.)ird AWiuld 
invaiiahly put his head into his empty or half- 
empty seed-tin, a nietliod of voice production 
he Avas never known to adopt at any other 
time, or for the, imitation of any other voice 
or .sound, lie thus succeeded in pi'oclucing a 
very ]n‘rfeet imitation, and liis orders (always 
most iieremptorily proclaimed) were occasion- 
ally mistaken for those of his master. 

On one oc(‘a.sion a friend had arrived unex- 
pectedly from the country, Avhen the family 
Avere out of toAAUi ; only the master of the hou.se 
Avas at home, and lie Avas also goiim aAA'Uy the 
very, evening his friend arrived. The A'isitor 
was, lioAA’ever, asked to remain for the night, an 
offer Avhich he accepted. The folloAving .morn- 
ing, to the disgust of the servant aa^Iio AA'as 
engaged in her Avork, he apjieared early iqion 
the scene, inquiring for her master. ‘ Mastei' 
Avent aAvay last niglii,’ .she an.^wmed. ‘Impus- 
.sible ! Why, I lieard him call for hi,s hot Avater 
and hi.s bouts this morning,’ ciied the astonished 
guest. ‘ Oh sir, that av'us the parrot-,’ aiisAA'ered 
the .serA-ant. 

The l)ii-d sometime.s uttered avoitIs in season. 
His owner aa'us a clergyman Avith a curacy at 
the East End of London. Wlien the rector 
made his fiiist call, he Avas shown into a room 
Avhere for some minutes he and the bird were 
alone together. .On the entrance of the lady 
of the house, her visitor at once remarked ; 

‘ There is no octanion. for me to a.d< yoiir 
hushand’s vieAA's, as your parrot has jn.st greeted 
me Aviih the AA'-ords “No Popery for Polly.’” 
The bird had, perhaps not uiinarurally, an 
eccle..sia.stical turn of mind ; he Avould con- 
stantly exclaim, in a l>ur.st of enthusiasm, ‘ Lung 
life to Canterbury.’ The AAmrd ‘Archbishop’ he 
left out ; it Avas too much for him. At the 
same time he could be critical, and Avhen dis- 


satisfied Avith the vie-Avs expressed upon religious 
que-stioiis, would state his opinion Avarnily. A.t 
tlie time of the great conti'over.sy respecting the 
Maynooth gi'aiit,' Avhen jiarty spirit ran high, 
several clergymen met one eA’ening to discmss 
at the house Avhere tlie bird lived tlie burning 
question of the hour. Polly Avas coAxwed o\-er, 
according to custom, after it became dark, and 
no notice was taken of him. A heated di.scu.s- 
siou took place, but after a time a slight mo- 
mentary pause . occurred in the eoiiA’ersation, 
Avhereupiou a .stein A'oice Ava.s heard aiigrilA^ 
ejaculating from the covered cage, ‘ Stuff''. Pack 
of nonsense ! Rublii.sh !’ 

Thk parrot imich enjoyed being placed on 
the l.)alcoiiy of tlie portico of the house, Aidieie 
lie Avould remain for hours, much to the amuse- 
nieut of the boys in the street; but from this 
coign of vantage the cage had to be i-emoAmd, 

' as he hailed the |)a.ssing oninibu.se.s, and ]ie.r- 
si.sted in calling for cabs. 

All the parrot.s I liave knoAvn haA'e Iteen 
acciustomed to piass the night in tlieir .swings. 
Fi'om tliis upper or liedrooin. story the bird one 
evening fell suddenly down to the lloor of the 
cage. Though he Avas not in any Avay injiii’ed, 
by the fall, the. shock drew from him tiie 
exclamation, ‘ Oh, good gracious!’ 

A friend li\dng in the neighbourhood n.sed io 
pass the liouse as lie Avent to and fro to liis 
daily occupation ; he Avas in the hahii of 
knocking tAvo or three times a day, and, truth 
to tell, he became rather a Isore. One. day, Avlum 
he AAVI.S giving his usual double knock, Polly 
exclaimed in. a loud and distinct voice, ‘There is 
that Rohliins.’ It ap>peared, on inquiry, that the 
cook, Aidiose duty it AA"a,s to open the door in 
the morning, liad become exasperated hy liis 
repeated visits, and had been , accustomed to 
utter these Avords AAdien .she heard him a!, the 
door. 

It is, I helieA'e, uuAvise to feed the.se birds 
on hemp .seed alone ; they certainly .should 
never lie giA-en. meat of any kind, as all grimse 
is liad for them. Gur first bird, huAA'eve.r, I 
must confe.ss, flourished long botli. on lieiiqi 
.seed and on meat, in utter defiaiice (.if any rule 
of the kind ; and I Avry Avell renieiubcr hi.s 
angry .squall at dinner time, I'epeal.cd until a 
lione had been given, liim to pick. In spite of 
this diet, his feather.s Averc ahvays in beauti- 
ful condition, and lip to the day of his death 
his gray and red plumage Avas charming to 
behold. 

There aaous an 0^:1 factotum in our family 
AA’lio uvd to .«eAV for us, and Avho occasionally 
spient .seA-eral Aveeks at a time at the house. 
She Avas .sonieAidiat of a cliaracter, iiacl been 
married tlire(i times, and to distinguish her 
second dear departed, AA'a.s in the liahit of call- 
ing him ‘niy middle husband;’ old maids she 
naturally did not approve of, remarking that 
they Avere the only things not prayed for in 
the Litany. The old Avoman aa'us very deaf, 
and mutdi shouting Avas needed to make hor 
hear. One day many Amin efforts Avere made to 
induce her to do .a ])i('ce of Avurk in a par- 
ticular Avay, hut she could not or AAyinld not 
.see Avhat Avas AAoanfed, and at Ia.st in despair 
the lady of the Iionse remarked to the nurse, 
j‘Oh, never mind; when, she is gone, it must 
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lie alterei].’ CUi,’ remarked tile parrot, in a 
loud clear voice, ‘there’s no fool like an old 
fool’ 

Tliih liiid lived with ns for ahont thirteen 
Tiaiy, and his death was caused I>y a cold, 
lie had accompanied ns for a .summer holiday 
id a coltage iu Surrey, and one day was un- 
wisely hung np in a' draught between a door 
and a window. Tlie cold encled in inllammation 
of the. lungs, and after lingering for nearly a 
week, ho died ; his last words— addressed to his 
miblre.is— were, ‘■Kis.s me, Emily.’ Much grief, 
I need hardly say, was felt for Ids loss ; lie 
was carried to his grave wrapped iu a little 
flannel goum, and carefully buried under an 
evergreen at tl'ie end of the lawn. 

Oiir second liird had belonged to my grand- 
mother, and after her death spent the last two 
or three years of its life v/ith u.s. Our fir.st 
pet had lived at my grandmothei'’s house for 
a few weeks before it finally came to ours, and 
she had grown so attached to it that, when it 
left her, she jmrehased a bird of her ovm. Tliis 
bird was gray in colour, with a red tail ; but 
while TNilly llie fir.st was the proud owner of 
beautiful plumage, Polly the second had ac- 
quired the harl habit of picking out ln.s 
feathers, and the consequent lo.ss of his waist- 
coat gave him a 'cery .shabby appearance. Of 
course the dealer who sold hini declared that 
this was l)ut a passing disfigurement, and that all 
would soon be right ; so he. came on appi'oval, and 
.-soon became so great, a favourite that he I’eniained 
permanently, though to his dying day his ap- 
jjearanee never improved. Curiomsly enough, this 
parrot at no time ever suffered, as might have 
been expected, from lung disease ; like the other, 
he was a clever talker, but his temper was not 
of so amiable a cbaracter— po.s.sibly his want of 
feathers irritated him~hut some of his utter- 
ances were much on a par with, and as equa.lly 
to the point as tliose of his predecessor. The 
habit, so noticeable in birds of every descrip- 
tion, of remarking the flight of time, was in 
this- one very remarkable. At six o’clock in 
the evening, as soon as tlie clock struck, his 
iLsital habit Avas to exclaim, ‘Put me to bed;’ 
and if no notice was taken of his reque.st, he 
nii.erod unpleasant screams, and on being told 
to he eptiet, would reply, ‘ Why don’t you put 
me to bed?’ The cover having been qilaced 
o\-or hi.s cage, he would immediately exclaim, 
‘Noav ]mt little Dicky to bed-’ ‘Little Dicky’ 
wa.s a canary Avho lived in a cage whicb hung 
aliove his own. On one oftca.siou, tvlien placed 
one summer's day at the open window of Ids 
home, he much offended an old lady Avho was 
passing, by calling out loudly, ‘Who are you, 
you old guy ?’ She knocked' at the door 'ancl 
scolded the serA-ant., insi.sting that some one 
had delibevafely insulted her. 

The parrot had on one. morning been given 
a hath, or, in other words, the garden watering- 
can had beeir turned upon him, and was placed 
in front of the fire to dry. There were two 
small ldf.f.en3 udu.) a, Iso liked the warmth of 
.file fire, and who were sitting one on each 
side of the cage. The bird walked first to one 
side, and looking down out of the corner of 
his eye, inquired, ‘Are yon a good hoy?’ Then 
, he sidled acrossHo the other end of his perch 


t.p— ' 
tj— 


and said to the otlier Id Lien, 'And are you a 
good l>oy V 

One day two children of our family -so, sited 
the house, and when alone amused llumiselves 
by misclnevou.sly pulling up some tulips, Avhich 
grew in a pot in tlie room, by f.he roiif.s, after- 
Avards carefully replacing tliciu. A lit lie hifer, 
Polly’s m<^ter, to vdiom the ])lanfs lielnngcd, 
came intg the room, and immediately exclaiim'd, 

‘ Oh, look at iny tulips ; see how they an? grmv- 
ing.’ Polly at once uttered fwo Avords, and 
only tAvo — the reader Avill forgiA'^e their rude- 
ness, they AA'ere so much to the point; tliey 
were, ‘ You ass !’ I need liardly say that soine 
time elapsed before, the OAvner of tlie tulips 
was made, acquainted Avitli all tlie particulars 
of Avhat had happened. 

Our tldrd parrot Avas the present of a kind 
friend in the summer of '1877, baAdng been 
brought from Africa only a ferv .months 
previously. Her plumage is the same in coloiir 
as Avere her predecessors. She Avas, Avhen she 
first came, evidently a young 1:.urd, and has 
groAvn since we have had her. In spite of her 
e.igliteen years, there is no sign, of age about 
her; .she sings, dances, climbs, and Avhisbles AA'itb 
all the Augour of youth, and though peihfTp.s 
smaller in .size than the other fwo birds, is 
quite as noisy. In many AA'ays; slie is, boAveA-ei’, 
very dilTereiit from tliem, being, for instance, 
lUAAcli more shy in the presence of strangers, 
before AA'hom she will Aa?ry, rarely tallc at all, 
and is more enrious in her liabit.s, faking great 
fa, Tides to some people, and dee.ided dislikes to 
others. She has an unpleasant ha.bit of some- 
times Avi.shiiig visitors good-bye Avlien she doe.s 
not ajTprove of theni. She also, if she cannot 
get AAfiiat she AA'ants, giA^es angry Avliacks and 
double knocks upon tlie tin floor of her cage. 
Nothing appears to delight her more , than mis- 
chief. She positively iwels in it, and to get 
hold of anything .she ought not to ha A'e is 
unmixed joy. Evidently tlie l>ird lias been at 
some time A'ery cruelly treated : for many months 
she AAms terrified at the .sight of a man .or a 
boy, and for years a broomsticic aavis fan object: 
of horror to her. »Since getting ovei' tlii.s fear, 
she ha.s .shoAA'ii. a decided liking ;for the 'UAvep 
and the coalman, and the latter Iun ieiL ihc 
house AA'ith the bird Avishing liiiii plcasinliy 
good-bye and affectionately requesting him to 
kiss her, Avhicli give.? rise to the qiu .-1 ion 
AAdiether :slie may have had, in her African ]insf, a 
kind negro friend. Airy one AAdio lui-. ever had 
o[)]>oi‘f, unities of .studying the parrot tribe must 
ha An been struck AAd'tb. their extraordinaiy gift 
of memory, so long ago ohsei'A’cd by Phnarcli. 

At the early part of her first AAunter Avith us 
she had a severe illne.s.^, and at la.^t became so 
Aveak that .she remained at the bottom of the 
cage. Frequent doses of In'andy-and-w'af.er put 
to her beak in a marroAA’’ spoon*" reviA’'ed her, as 
did also the AA'armtli of flie lire. Polly seemed 
greatly to enjoy the alc.uliol, and for tl'ie benefit 
of birds similarly attai'ked, I should strongly 
advi.se it. It lia.s often since lieeii given to her 
Avhen .slie has appeared AAvak or out of sorts. 
Rightly or Avrongly, Ave inferred that feeding: 
the bird on hard, uulioilcd Indian coni Avas the 
cause of her illnes.s. C)u Jier recovery, from 
that day to this she has always .soaked lier 
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food ill tlie water thi ; the aueeeHH of wliidi 
led her at one time to soak the stones from 
the gravel at the bottom of her cage. This 
experiment, however, she soon gave u]i. We 
once, indeed, found a black beetle in soak in 
her tin, lint beyond this she has confined her 
operations siin|>ly to her food-supply. The 
coininon idea that parrots simply,-^ repeat only 
what they hear, and in nowise'^ ilter their 
sentences, is certainly erroneous ; tins liird often 
varies lier remarks, sometime.s rather amusingly, 
calling the cat, ‘ Tom Puss,’ and '■ Puss Cat.’ 

It is very curious to observe tlie peculiar 

way in which these l)irds learn their leshons. 
when a fresh word is being aci|uired, at fnst 
(though not always) the word is nihcalled, and 
the ];»arrot will constantly re]:ieat it, just like, 
a chiid practising a Icnsou, liecoining perfect hy 
degrees. Then when ipiite mastered, the word 
is put away, as it were, at tlie back of its 

mnuory, to lie brought forward when rctjuired, 
two or three inars soinetiiues elapsing liefore 

the occasion arises. Some easy words it is 

found Cjuite usel.e,ss to endeavour to teach the 
bird ; for instance, for years tlie word.s ‘ Thank 
3am’ liaise been said to her when giving her 
food, hut she never has once uttered them on 
receiving it. On one occasion, though, on seeing 
some delicacy 1 icing given to tlie cat, .sin; 
remarked, in a reproving voice, “Tliaiik you.’ 

Guod-movning and good-night are con, staidly 
said at the jiroper time.?, hut a heav.y London 
fog ]>orj ilexes her; she hesitates which to say, 
somelimcs ending the matter on a dark morning 
hy remarking, ‘Good-night.’ 

' Cats have always been a great attraction to 
lier. One fine fellow, who was a great favourite, 
by name ‘Thomas,’ she called beautifully, 
occasionally slightly altering his name to ‘Tom 
Ass.’ He ' has been in his grave ehu'en years 
(and here again the curious power of memory 
aiiTiears at intervals) ; ‘ Tommy, Thomas,’ and 
‘Poor old Tom,’ are tenderly " called, often in 
the fond tone of those who grieve for the dear 
departed. ’ 

A young Icitten succeeded Tlioinas, liy name 
Peter. In earl^^ youth he di.stingui.shed himself 
by various tricks, always to his cost, ]>y walk- 
ing on iLe, top of the cage when the cover was 
on, having his ])aw.s consequcutl,v niiipul. One 
very weak moment he ventured to sit down on 
the tup, dangling his tine tail within tin, bars. 

Polly, of coiiive, seized a firm hold of it, with 
the disasirnus consequence that bird, cat, and 
c.'ige all fell down to the ground together. 

Another time, when on the talile, the cage 
wa.s seen to move atiuut five inches, the bird 
having secured a firm grip of Pcterls tail 
while clinging tight to the ]ierch. Years have, 
however, in a degree lirought wdsdom to Peter, 
who is able to measure liis distance within half 
an incli. Still, in spite of this harsh treatment, 
the cat appears really attached to the parrot, 
guarding her from strangers of liis own, family 
on summer day.s, when they are both basking 
in the sun in'* their Londem garden. This is 
more than ordinary kiudnc.ss, for wlieu the cat 
steals, a warning cry of ‘Peter!’ attracts atten- 
tion ; and once, on Puss jum]>ing on to the 
kitchen table, Polly immediately exclaimed, 

‘Peter, ,you are .Healing.’ 


One peculiarity' of the bird, winch I do not 
recollect in tlie former two, i.s the power of 
distilignishing each meinhcv of the family indi- 
viduaily, calling them by tlieir re.spective names, 
and this, whetlier or not she is covered o’l'er, 
or is in the dark. Having lived within the 
sound of ‘Big Ben’ for several yeaiv, the parrot 
i.s fond of copying him. Thi.s .-■•he dops luoHly 
late in the evcniings, when the tralfic in the 
stnets is quicdcst. Hlie booms the note ipiile 
correctly, occasionally in the interval botwocn 
the chimes and tlie first .stroke of the great 
liell, in.simiating peiha].)S the not unfair idea 
tliat ‘ Big Ben ’ might liurry up. 

Parrot.s are horn whittlers : the tearing upi of 
.soft wood is to them a great- delight. Perhaps j 
exercise kccqrs them in health. ‘Givt. the bird 
.sonn;thing to do,’ tlie attendant at the Zoological 
Gardens wi.sely advised, and v'ery excellent:; 
advice it wa.s.' The bird will often demolish 
a large .stick of firewood in one day, but objects 
strongly to any person .seeing the performance. 
[Jules, s' quite alone in the room, she irrsists on 
being secluded from view by her covery and if 
any one lifts it up to see what is going on, 
she directly leaves off work, raises her feathers 
like a turkey cock, and sometimes has de- 
manded in an' angry voice, ‘What do you waint , 
The slicks which 'she i,= destroying are always 
cleverly placed between the bni'.<, sometimes 
upright, so as to get a purcliase upon them. 

Tfie bird is fond of counting, hut cannot go 
beyond seven. Often when cvilibage is being 
played, she joins in M'ith her figures. Laughing, 
too', aiipears to give her much ]j]easure. Dulike 
the other two Ifirds, this one has always been 
allowed to come out at feeding hours, and 
spends some time at the top of the cage, where 
.she flaps her wings, and then usuallv descends 
and takes a promenade to .see what miscliieJ 
she can find to do, finally going in when the 
food is ready for .. her. If kept waiting longer 
than she thiiiks right, she -will call her attend- 
ant by name, .saying, ‘Gome along, h.ere, here.’ : 
A favourite renlark of hers is,. ‘it_is all the, .' 
same,’ .spoken in a reassuring voice. Once when 
u genllemau was fuasing and fumiiig about 
some business, she a]>tl\' answered. ‘Don't hoLher 
yourself aliout it.’ Also another day she. olatrwid, 
‘You nuust prove that.’ 

Like our first bird, she has had also to be 
banished during family' jiraynu's. For .‘-ome two 
years or so .she remainecl silent, and then 
'hlos^omed out, and began to join in and cpiote 
the collect, ‘Oh l4»rd, who ha.H taught ns.’ 

A few words may irot ho out of place with 
regard to the feeding of these , birds. They 
.should be given plenty of clean water, cieau 
gra'\’el, and '"a clean cag-e. When the perch is 
scrubbed, it should be dried hy the five. Hemp, 
canary, and aniliet seed, mixed together in equal 
parts,' is a veiy good diet. Chi Hie, s and the 
large whole peppers should about once a xvedc 
be given. Water-cress, celeiy, mustard and cress, 
and lettuce are excellent ; any kind of fruit in 
season is good. Orange peel, to yoick to jiieees, 
much intefest.s them. Hard-boiled egg, sponge- 
cake, boiled I'ice, and biscuits are good food ; 
while for medicines, palm-oil (about as much 
a.s will lie on a shilling) and a little brandy in 
1 their water tin appears to answer best. Above 
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all, ki'(‘p (lio Lii'dri warm, botli in summer and 
winter ; never let tliem be in a drauglit, and 
never, nnlesri you wish to kill tliem, leave tbem 
mieovered at uigkt. 


T H E LU F F A. 

J?y ri'oft'ijsor CAUMonY, P.I.C., F.C.S., Trinidad. * 
Fkissoxs who object to the slimy condition * 
that so quickly results from the continued use 
of soap on the sponge or flesh-glove, formerly 
beld in higb estimation as an important paii of 
the furniture of the bath-room, will have 
already hecomc familiar with the above .substi- 
tute for these time-honoured requisites?. The spell- 
ing of the word in English is subject to many 
unaccountable variation.?. It may be seen as 
Lhophitf, Loofith, &c., in tUe shop windows, 
but never as which appears to be the 

best spelling. The word is derived from 
tlie Arabic name for Luffa ccgyptiaca. 

It is now thirteen years since the writer 
made the acquaiutance of the Luffa in the 
establishment of an enterprising Glasgow coiffeur, 
and .since that time —to borrow the words of a 
famous adverti.someut — ‘be has used no other.' 
Its cluef advantages over the sponge are that it 
hifts longer, and remains perfectly clean, and free 
from that objectionable stickiness which charac- 
terises the best flesh-gloves and Turkey spvonges 
after a comparatively short period of use. Be^ 
.sides this, its roughness cau-ses that healthy reac- 
tion of the skin which, accoi’ding to hygienists, 
is .so es.sential to the proper enjoyment of the 
bath, and which has called into existence such 
ingenious contrivances as fiesh-brushe.s, Turkish 
tuwel'^, tape- woven towels, and a host of kindred 
scrubbei'S, It is quite possible to produce a 
delightfully warm surface-glow in a cold bath 
by a small amount of friction with the Luffa ; 
and this is an euormou.s boon to persons fond 
: of cold batliing and j’et subject from their use 
to such uuplensaut consequences as chilled ex- 
tromilie.s. But its roughness is the chief objec- 
tion which persons — especially tho.se with tender 
skins — make to it.s use. When first irsed, it 
certainly feels I’ough, but the roughness .soon 
di.-^aijpear-s. And if plenty of soap i.s used with 
it, the most delicate skin will suffer no discom- 
fort from the use of even a neW Luffa. There 
are bf)th coar.se and fine kinds, and persons 
with tender skins would naturally choose the 
hitter, leaving the coarser kinds for the pacliy- 
derins wlio prefer them. ^ 

I’lic Luffa is generally su])posed to come from 
Egypt ; but I liave been told that Japan and 
India now supply tbe London market. When 
I came here about five years ago, I was not 
a little surprised to find a very similar gourd 
(L. acutangulu) growing wild, and u.sed alnmat 
exclusively, under the name of ‘vegetable 
.'sponges,’ for scrubbing fh>ors. Whetber they 
are indigenous to the island or not, I am un- 
able to say. The seeds may have been im- 
ported to tills colon)’-, and planted by the Ea.«t 
Indian immigrants, who number about seventy 
thousand of the population. It is certain tliat 
they are the principal growers of them, and 
their houses and hedges may commonly be seen 
supporting the heavy weight of the twenty 


or more gourds which the .stem itsidf v/ould he 
quite unable to bear. ^Y^U!U ihe pud.s are 
young, tliey are tender, and in tliis condition 
are said to !.>e eaten by the Indian.?. ; 

The Luffa is a ciinibiiig plant, and, wlien 
•supported, may reach a length of thirty feet or 
more. In apjiearance it i.s .so vei’y like the 
cucumber that it might easily be mistaken for 
tlie latter# * The .stem, the leaves, the llower, 
the fruit, are all very similar. When the green 
..skin of the fruit i.s removed, the fibrous net- 
work is found iimiiediately beneath and adher- 
ing to it. The skin cannot be renioved in this 
way without tearing the fibre, and it is there- 
fore usual to .soak it iu soft water, or in soap 
and watei’, until it peels off ea.sily. It is then 
wa.shed thoroughly, to remove the mucilage in 
the interior of the gourd, and then exposed to 
the rain and gun.shine to bleach. 

Other uses to which this material has been 
applied are (1) As inner .soles for boots, for 
winch purpose it has great advantage.? over felt ; 
(2) As a .shape for ladies’ bonnets or liats, wliich 
by tbe addition of a few fiowens can be made 
to look very pretty; and (3) During a visit to 
London last siumner, the writer saw a substi- 
tute for a straw hat for men’s avear made from 
the Luffa and exposed for .sale in a large shop 
in Cheapside. The lining of the hat bears the 
iiifoiniation that it is nianufactured inider the 
protection of a patent. Other uses will probably 
be found for this fibre, which grows so easily, 
and can be prei>nred with so little trouble. : 

But while it an-swers these purposes fairly 
well, its chief use for the present will be in 
the batli-room, and here its superior cleanliiiess 
must ensure for it increased popularity. The 
Luffa i.? now imported into England in such 
large quantities that the retail price of one 
twenty inches long is about fourpencej or 
about one-fifth of the price they were .sold at 
ten yeans ago. The freight from here would 
cost more than the whole.sale price that w’ould 
be paid for the goods after their anival in 
London: such is the re, suit of tlie constant ^ 
influx of large quantities of every purchasable 
commodity through the agency of the giant 
ships tliat now seek for cargo in every part of 
the habitable world. It gives the public the 
I advantage of being able to obtain a really 
j .serviceable article at a nominal price. ; : 

i THE VALLEY OF DREAMS. 

A lauKD Ktreteli of shadowtid wutoi--wsiy, 

I Cool and remote, lanioticed by the .siiii, 

' Where even Echo sleepeth, silent aye. 

As if her work were finished, uubegnn. 

, Di-eam-sbadows hide within those depth, s luistirred, ■ 
Dream-voices haunt the drowsy silence sweet, 

And, like the downward rush of startled bird,.: 
Falleth .remembrance of long-silenced feet. 

Tho noon-day passetb niiobsewed, and lo ! 

: . Unmarked the night descendetlu starry-cvowned ; 

But .still the silence bioodeth here below 
Unbroken ever, yet replete with sound. 
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Prick IRi. 


PASTIME AND BUSINESS. 
Po.STHRiTY iviM with good mi.soii select as one 
of the most remarkable features of the social 
hi.story of the nineteenth century — indeed, of 
the later half only of the nineteenth century — 
the extraordinary alliance which was brought 
about between pastime and business. 

In tlie estimation of not merely our ances- 
tors, but of our predecessors of half a century 
ago, there could not be tlie slightest relationship 
between pastime and bu.siness. Not only was 
the contemporaneou.s existence of the one witli 
the other deemed incompatible witli the proper 
working of the affairs of life, not merely was it 
inconceivable that the development of a people’s 
pastimes could be an enormous factor in the 
wealth and weal of the nation, but the two 
were regarded as absolutely antagonistic, and 
the pastime-loving nations of the south were 
pointed to as instances of the corruption and 
feehlene.«s which naturally wei’e the fruits of 
such an inclination. The business man of a by 
no means remote generation liad an actual 
suspicion and dislike of all pastime which 
necessitated the occasional encroachment upon 
the working hours of tlie week, and the 
absolute refusal of our grandfathers to tolerate 
any form of recreation upon the one day of 
rest served to perpetuate the Puritanical 
Sabbatli which had been created more than 
two centuries before. A pastime-loving clerk or 
■’prentice lad was regarded as on the high-road 
to rui n j and we need only turn back to an old 
number of the (kntlman^s Magazme to note 
I how strongly and vehemently employers of 
i labour and fathers of sous who had to make 
j their way in the world declaimed against the 
evil influence on the young mind of cricket 
matches. 

It is frequently shown tliat in the depart- 
j raents of discovery and invention there is really 
I nothing new under the sun, and the modern 
schoolmaster abroad can give us chapter and 
verse proofs of a pro-knowledge, or, at aiiy rate, 


a pre-suspicion in j)ast days of the existence of 
almost eveiy startling discovery and invention 
of modern times ; but there is not one jot or 
one tittle of evidence that our forefathers ever 
had the smallest idea that an enormous propor- 
tion of the trade of a nation should become 
dependent upon the pastimes of tliat nation. 

Pastime of any kind — active pastime, that is 
— was essentially the property of the young and , 
the wealthy. When a youth left .school lie was 
supposed to leave his pastimes beliind. him, 
and, as we have .said, if he afterwards betrayed 
a .sneaking fondiioss for them, he was I’egarded 
as unfit for the business of the world, which 
was performed in so grave and ponderous a 
way as to permit no deviation* into frivolous' 
paths. Ill fact, for ordinary men there ivere no 
pastimes. The hours of busiiie.ss over, a man 
either went straight homo, or to his cofTee-hoiise 
or club, with the result that gambling and 
heavy drinking too often occupied the liour.s 
employed by the middle-aged Englishman -of 
to-day in recreating his mind and invigorating 
his body. As for the young men^ — well, con- 
temporary social pictures sufficiently inform us 
a.s to their method of killing leisure time. 

Even the sports of hunting, shooting, ILshing, 
and horse-racing, which were termed geiierally 
popular, only occupied the attention of a 
proportionately very .small section of the 
commmiity, and w^re not conducted on the 
ju'iiiciples which make them now such in- 
valuable aids to business and trade. Aloreover, 
our province in this paper is .strictly llnit 
which comprises pastime as distinguished from 
what is properly called sport. 

It is almo.st impossible to coiitemjdate without 
a shudder the result of sucli a phenomenon as 
the sudden collapse of one of our seven great 
national pastimes — cricket, football, rowirig, 
tennis, athletics, cycling, or golf. Half a cen- 
tury ago not one of these was deeun-d of nuu'C 
than transient interest to anybody above the 
age of a .sclioolboy, and .still less of being a 
factor of national imosperity. Even g'.df, which 
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has only become well known south of the ribbon truile left Coventry there was iiulhliig 

Tweed within the last few years, must be an but ruin before it j but it has poured Iresii, 

enormous contiibutor to the circulation of vigorous blood ihrougli what were, beiure the 

money, must be associated wdtii the welfare of railways, the very arteries find veins of 

thousands of families, and, as in the case of country— the high-ioads and by-road.^. Just 

only one other sport (c3'’cling), has actually Anuk what this single act of leviving au old 

vvro light an appreciable change in the aspect Choose any favourite wheel aieus 

of the countxy itself, inasmuch, as it has rescued remem xer it wus a 

from inevitable decay more than one English ^ 1 n'nnn nvirl— f 

y ,, , , ® riorta iioatl. njxcept upon market davs, one 

town, ami rendered available for mans .iise have travelled any fifty miles along it 

great stretches of hind which wonld otherwise ’between Higligate and York ivithoufc meenng 

.have reuuiined solitary and unprofitable. fift^' people. The famous old inns were in the 

This process of the resuscitation of a town condition of the 'Dolphin’s Head, by J. 

by an inlluence which, not so ■ long ago, was Mellows,’ as described by Dickens in his 

actually regarded as evil, is exceedingly inter- capacity _ as an uncommercial traveller. ^ Towns 

estina, anil, so far as we know, has no parallel hterully lued ly the road had drifted 

at atv other porio,! of history. As a rub. '“‘“O' g™OiUon, irum 

, " , 1 Y , . , ■* , which no apparent human agenci’’ coukl awaken 

when a town begins to sink, no human efforts and the stranger thereto was stared at as 

can restore it. There are watering-places winch j,„,,.h as if he had been a Iligblander or an 
have lost prestige, and wdiieh no royal patron- lrn<pu)is in full war-paint. The liighway itself, 
age,: no : puffing, no local .enterprise, no builder’s being of no particular value to anybody since 
genius has been able to restore to their former the (.heat Mortheru Ridlwaj" liegan to wiiirl 
glory, fidmre are ports to which, once they lisG palrons of the road along at fony-iiye 
iiave been deserted by the current of com- hour, was allowed I0 deeirv, ami in 

lueivo, no amount of dock and pier and ware- leather Mas u e-ll-Uigii 

iKmsu iHhiaiii^a am VEitoro Uicit old '“‘Iv* ‘ i'Y for wluvliiij- projua-d a r.,pi.| 

In a happy hour some enthusiastic goiter dis- ti-ajisformation. Station yourself at any point 
covers that the land in the neighbourhood of you iik.>, and try to count the machiue.J udiidi 
the faded M'atering'place or the decayed port pass on a fine Saturday afternocm during the 
is admirably adapted to his requirements. A course of an hour, and you will suuii aUamlou 
ciuh is formed, the land is rented, local labour the task as hopeless. Then, consider that 
is employed in the laying out of the links* rider of eveiy niachine spends soumtliing 

the players come doivn,. so. do their sisters and ^^oring his kip, even if _it be but the cost uf a 

u-ivra, Al atoms ami aimb; houaes miiug p™*k : atoi.lai' Uud ay.a-y Imp, 

. h - > number or baturday riders sleep out and .make 

up, , bhe old-world inu blossoms forth as a jj,ea|g tlnnng their iouruey ; tliat thev are 

grand hotel, the local tradesmen liave some- ccumlautly spending something ‘over and above 
thing more to do than to stand smiuing them- their actual traveliing expenses ; that the wun- 
selvesoat their shop doors— -in .short, a new How derful extension of our acquaintance with our 
of life sets in, and the old place once more own country resulting from these peaceful 
holds up its liead. iuvusiuns of it by the inhabitants, iiut merely 

Those who reuunuber what Sandwich rvas ot the Metropolis, but of every <’i[\' ami cnu- 

hefore the St George’s Club came to utilise the lu the land, has led tq Die 

° , 1 1 • -L 1 returbisliing up or such local lions as the 

stretches ol grass and sand which surround bmuebodyh 

it will appreciate these femarks— -as also those birthplace, or the waterfall, or the view (the 
Wiio knew Nmv lloiuney before Littlestoiie was iuspeciiou of all of which means tlu- o.xpemii- 
auYthing but a geographical speck. But such ture of money), and an ajqiroximate iib.-a may 
folks are feu, not because it is so long ago, he gained of the inlluence upon national trade 
but because ]>lace>; like Baudwioh and .IS'ew 'wliicb thia pastime alone exerdstss. 

Kouiucy rvere, until five or six j'ears ago, the . cycling and golf have done for uiir 

peculiar property of a few antiquaries and road.? and decayed towns and irutcring- 

h.. . \ 1 ’ -i. i.m mi.lt luaccs, vowing has dune tor our river.'. 

P'tats. Ami, L.e It uo tel, g,,U has but roeaitly ^1.,: ot Urn Thames iiatiu'allv iMe- 

Ip-omo a rupular jiTstiiM in tlie htep sense , 1 ,^ 

ot the phrase ; till of late it was but the .,go, mention, of rowing on the Tliame.s was 
recreation, of a comparatively small section of cliicily associated with the river about irarnplou 
the community. Court, Eichmond and M'indsor, and faiutly 

■It is when we consider an essentially piopular with Henley. aUjovc Healey one might ru.-ti- 
pastiuie that the inlluence upon trade is seen charm of such 

.,10 be the most remarkable. If we take cycling, accommoJa- 

-for instance, we find that- not only has it allorded by die nvei-side uin. Men who 

,,, , had rowed from Oxlord to London were re- 

.cwteJ an niutetiT which mnat give support ,,,„i 

It, many thousnn.Ia .of workpnopta, .not only has „{ ,„ou ,vho made tho river their 

it done. for Ooveuk’y what golf has done for recreation tvorld diu'ing the .summer, the 
SSmdwicdi and- Kew; Bonmey— for when the, number of people who owned river-side houses, 
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and the uuinber of people, who owned house- i 
boats, wa.s very inconsiderahie. 

Nowadays I’le Tlmmes runs through a world 
of toilers who.'e earnings depend entirely upon 
the pleasure trallic on the river ; and the amount 
of money taken during an average English 
svunnier by boat and oar makers, watermen, 
loafers, innkeepers, lodging-liou.se k;|eper.s, town 
and village tradesmen, and the Tfutme.s Oon- 
servaiiey, in the sliape of boat-rents and lock- 
dues, would amaze the statistician. To this 
shoidd be added, in a general survey of the 
development of this particular pa,st,ime, the 
iucrea.sed value of river-.side land, and the 
money w'hich has found its way into the 
pockets of landowners and builders. 

It is only by recalling the state of thing,? so 
short a time ago as half a century, that we are 
able fairly to realise what this one pa.stiine has 
done for the trade of the country, e.specially 
when we consider that whut is true of the 
Thames is true of every river which offers even 
but moderate facilities for boating. , 

That mo.st muversal of all our English 
pastimes, lawn-tenuis-— unknown little more 
tliau a quarter of a century ago — has now a 
cluiin to rank amongst the first of those which 
materially influence the trade of the country. If 
we only consider that nearly every house in 
Great Britain to which is attached ai piece of 
lawn large enough for the game, has its net and 
its halls and its i'acket.s, the size of the industry 
created by the invention of the game can be 
some wliat appreciated. If we go further, and 
remember that all through India, and Australia, 
and Canada, in the farthest East and the remotest 
West, in, the islands of every ocean, in the 
cities and ports of both coasts of Soutli Ainericn, 
and in every part of Europe whither the Briton 
resorts, the game is played, and the materials 
for it are shipped from the old country, the 
only word applicable to the volume of trade 
thereby developed i.s ‘enormous.’ 

We may pass athletic sports without com- 
ment, a.s the remarks applicable to the fore- 
going pastimes are equally relevant to them, 
and we come to what may be termed the 
typically national pastimes of our coiinti-y — 
cricket and football. Gntil the beginning of 
the present century cricket was essentially the 
game of the pecqde. When George Dh played 
the game mi the Steyne at Briglithelm, stone, 
about fhe year tliat mclid was given to 

it whicli made Strutt ,say, iu 18:1-1, that ‘it 
is become exceedingly fashionable, being much 
countenanced by the nobility and gentlemen of 
fortune although it was some years before it 
became recognised as a national or practically 
universal pastime. Schoolboys, idle men of 
means, and the peasantry played, hut the great 
mass of Englishmen, the upper middle class, 
.still .stood aloof from it. Even when the counties 
hegiin to measure strength with each other, it 
was limited to Kent, Surrey, Susse.x, and Hamp- 
•shire ; and it was not until within the last 
half-century that the midland and northeiii 
counties adopted it. 

Cricket, as played by many, cannot be 
accounted an inexpensive pastime. W'itli the 
exception of golf, indeed, it may be considered 
Jj the most expensive— it being understood that 


this paper deals with pastimes proper, and not 
with sports like hunting, shooting, aiid fishing. 
It is,, of course, impassible to calculate the 
average cost of a cricket season to an iadividiud 
gentleman, including his parapohernalia, his club 
.subscription, his travelling, luncheon, and inei- ; 
dental expenses;, but it inay be e,stiinated that 
the daily cost of a match played, even at but a 
moderate di.stance from home, cannot be iniich 
less than ten .shillings. 

We may then, form some notion of ihe piowerful 
iulhience of cricket upon the national trade : the 
thousands of ge.ntlcnien who are plat-ing north, 
soutli, ea.st, and we.st, certainly one day in every 
week, and very often more, during five months 
of the year ; the larg;e army of ministers to the 
game — the niamd'aeturer.s of cricket materials, 
the ground men, the hundreds of professionals, 
the caterer.?, the huge number of men and 
boys who live .somehow by the game. We 
mn.st remember that cricket is played in every 
town, and in a very large proportion of the 
villages of England, at any'' rate eveiy Saturday 
during the season ; that the Metropolis alone 
cannot provide vSiifiicient space for its qahiyers, 
and that suburban chihs are ready to pay 
almo.st fancy price.s for good and convenient 
grounds. W’’e nunst remember also that cricket 
lias become a feature of the educational curric-. 
Ilium of every school in England, so that, in a 
school of five hundred boys, not fifty will be 
found who do nob possess cricket outfits of their 
own. 

Add to all thi.s, that although Australia niakes 
her own cricket materials to .some e.xtent, the 
articles requisite for the game are .sent out byi 
home manufacturers to every place wlmre tlie 
game is played — in other words, to . all parts 
of the world. 

If cricket has but comparatively recently 
become an univer.sal national pa.stiine, it is an 
old favourite compared, with football. Until 
well towards the middle of this century, the 
onlyM'outball played iu England was at some, 
not all, of the public schools, by the Irishmen 
iu Copcnliageii EieUb, at some %illnge fair.?, and, 
iu accurdauce with an ancient Shroveti'le <;u,s!oiii, 
at such places a.s Kingstuu-on-'L'hame.?, L’hc^tcr- 
Ic-Strcet, Bishop Auckhmd, and Chu-ster ; and it 
wa.? played iu so .simple a 1‘a.shiuii, and with 
such crude materials, that there can hardly be 
suppased to have been any indu.stry worthy of 
comsideratioii depending upon it. 

Strutt, writing in 18:54, ,?ays ; ‘It \va.s formerly 
much iu vogue aifiong the conuuun people of 
Eiigiand, though of late years it seeiii.? to have 
fallen into disrepute, and is but little, practised.’ 

About the middle of lliis century Uie game 
spread from the public schools into the nppier: 
and middle class world — no doubt carried there 
by old boys of Tom Brown’.? type ; and after 
1870 it developed by amazing strides into ln'ing 
what it now is— nob merely the pastime, bub 
the rage of both clas.ses and nuis.®es, more e.spe- 
cially of the uia.sses. 

In itself football i.s the most inexpensive of 
pastime.?, but more money is put into circulation 
by a big north country or midland foutbali 
mutch than by any' but tlie very biggest cricket 
matches. Taking the first half-dozen nmtehes 
played iu the north, as recorded in one 
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Monday inorning paper, I added tlie total 
of Hpcctutoi'ri as being fifty tliuu.saiidj evei-y man 
of wbom had paid for admission to the grounds, 
very many of avIioui had travelled long distances 
to see the iiiatelies, and most of whom, it may 
be believed, spent some money in incidental 
expenses. 

The iufUienee of football upon the trallie of 
railway companies alone must be enormous. 
Football may be considered a litei'ally more 
popular game tliaii ci'icket for two important 
reasons. 4 First, it appeals far more to the 
sympathies urui the understanding of non-players 
than does cricket. Second, the crowd gets a 
'muJtuiii '/» pitno for its money — a good deal 
compressed into a conveniently short space of 
time. The popularity of cricket, from a spec- 
tatorial point of view, is limited to three classes 
of people— player^, old players, and picnickers. 
Hence, ten thousand is a very big ‘^gate’ for 
even a fiVht-cliiss county inatcli ; wliereas every 
Saturday, in the north or midlands of Englaml, 
tliei'e is tolerably sure to be at any rate one foot- 
ball fixture wbicli draws as many people as have 
made the record attendance at Ivenningtou Oval 
on the occasion of an England,, and Australia 
cricket match. Di-jtance and cost are no obstacle 
to the frantically enthusiastic partisans of a 
north country or midUuKl football club : a cup 
tie will bring exemvion trains laden with people 
from all part^j of the coinitry, and these exenr- 
.sions are^ it is baldly necessary to say, very 
rarely undertaken in mi economical . spirit. 

On the other hand, it must be candidly 
admitted that, great as are the benefits to trade' 
arising from this football mania, there is great 
dtuiger of_ the fultlhucut of the fears expressed 
hy the t/faPfunaa’s Magamie correspondent, of 
1743 with regard to the,' popularisation of 
cricket. North countiy and midland emplo}^!'^, 
of labour have boon driven to recognise the 'fact 
that the worhl of their men from tlie beginning 
September to the beginning of May is the 
world of foutbiilL Rather than miss a good 
match, tUe.’su men readily , sacrifice a , day’s pa}*.. 
Immense sums of money change hands over 
. every game, and the mere fact that the players 
of nearly all onr nmtbern association clubs arc 
impoj'tcd falranger.', damps the game at once aa 
partaking far more of Ibe cliaracter of a business 
than of a pastime, and a business in which the 
public has us large an interest as tlie promoters. 

I’liia is certainly not as it should be ; the 
:game which actually supplants business in the 
winds of many hundreds of thousands of a 
nation’s population nut only ceases to be a 
pastime, but must sooner or later bring about an 
actual eatasti'oplic. Tbe base-ball rage in tbe 
United States is occupy iiig very seriously the 
minds of social economists, wlio Anew the strides 
with which it is advancing, and the essentially 
comtuercial character with which it is becoming 
invested, as likely to exercise an vmwholesomo 
influence upon the morals and bu.sines.s aptitude 
of the rising generation. Business in Spain is 
absolutely subservient to the bull-ring, the 
result being that the pi-oportion of tlie trade of 
the worhl shared by Spain is infinitesimal. 

But no houlthicr iulUieuce can be brought to 
bear upon a nation’s trade than that of a 
wholesome, gen nine pastime ; and as, since the 


spread of pastimes, Iberc is no sign that uplitude 
fur business lias degenerated, it is a comiection 
u}ion wliicli wc may .sincoroly congratulate our- 
selves. 


' SEVEN-U P ’ B [..4 1 E K*E CON VEBSIOX. 

CHAUTip'!.— THE nLAIKE-HlNUSTON FEUD. 

Twenty years ago, in tbe north-west corner of 
Arizona, not very far from tlie Grand Canon, 
there existed the Pueblo de la Santissinia Maria 
de. los Unicoimvicosowas, a Franciscan mission 
station — a rather extensive name for a com- 
munity of some five or six score souls. The 
pueblo — an ugly, three-storeyed adobe building, 
with its pleasant sunny siUTOunded by 

olive-trees—still exists, tliougb the mmiber of 
its inhabitants has dwindled down to a mere 
handful of shiftless, spiritless, semi-civilised 
Indians and half-breeds, whose moral and 
religious welfare is overlooked — literally over- 
looked — by. a sleepy old Spanish padre. Since 
the discovery of silver in the immediate locality, 
however, tbe iaiportance of the pueUo~4l it 
ever really bad any, wbicli is doubtful— -has 
rapidly faded into comparative imsignificance 
beside the growing popularity of the mining, 
settlement which has sprung up,, ami tluit deli- 
cious luonthful of a name, ‘Pueblo de la San- 
tissima M'aria de los Uniconnvicoaowas,’ which 
it was a po.sitive treat to hear the old padre 
roll his tongue round like a sweet, mor.se],, Inny 
been all but completely driven out of the market, 
so to speak, by tlie less pretentious one of ‘Nl'eW 
Peuver,’ as the embryo, city is , called. 

In some ,,mysteriou.s way, New Denver has 
escaped the , almost universal fate of mining 
camps blessed with even a moderate slice of 
luck. In other word.s, New Denver lias never 
been ‘boomed.’ Consequently it lias never been 
‘rushed.’. At tbe time of wliieli I wisli to 
speak, wbicli , is not many yeai'.s ago, the place 
was an incongruous conglomeration of frame- 
hoiisea, weather-board buildings, and a Jobe, or 
sun-dried mud, huts. Alost Ad'llagvs wiih which 
English readers are familiar impress one with , 
the firm belief that they have either been 
originally built upon tlie spot they norv oceiipy, 
or that by tbe simple proces.s of natiiinl growtli 
they have sprung from tlie soil in. which tlieir 
foundations are firmly rooted. There was 
I nothing of this sort of thing about New 
j Denver. Taken as a vvliole, the camp, town, 

I city, or whatever yon would care to denoniirmte 
I it, bad every appearance of being n job lot of 
I miscellaneous remnants purchased from a second - 
i hand dealer, transported from a distance, and 
' shot promi.scuoii.sly in a lieap out of tlie wagon 
I that hrouglrt it. An irregular furrow ploughed 
I througli ’ the disordered mass, up the natural 
|: slope, would account for what by courtesy 
[ passed muster for the main street. The jaqni- 
j lation Avouhl be about fifteen luindred. Of this 
j number perhaps seventy-five per cent, of the 
male adults Avere directly interested in sih'er- 
! mining ; a sprinkling got their living honestly 
[ in divers other Avay.s ; Avliile the remainder Avas 
made up of professional gamblers, sluivpcrs, and 
; loafers of a more or ic-ss .shady character — 

_ chiefly more. The most popular building Avas 
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a gaudily painted wondeu ehtabliislmient in the j Ilingstoii’s brother, Pete, ez started the Blaine- 
very centre (.it ^tlie .settlement, ‘I’he Stj'aight ! Hingston row. That was in ’bS, along of a 
Fill'll!,’ ahdi-^ ‘Fowlers Saloon;’ the co.stliest, j leetle argyinent eonsekens ot a friendly hand at 
prettiest — the only pi’t'tty one, in Faet — -and the ' keenl.s. Which I her lieearn .say ez liow ole 
most, luxnrion.s was ‘Seven-up’ Blaine.’, s resi- man Blaine rvns mighty hefty wiib tiiif dei'- 
dence, which stood some five or sis hnntlretl ringer, but didn’t hev no sorter ch.ince of a 
yards apart trom the otlums, and near the siiow, so to syieak, consekeii-s of ilingston drawiu’ 
pueblo. ^ iron aid layiii’ him out afore he ’d time to call his 

^ ‘ Seven-up ’ Jjlaine wa.s the strongest man in | hand. In course I was only an infant then, an’ 
New Denver, both physically and financially, couldn’t take a hand nohow in tliese-yer garae.s, 

t,)n the one hanil, he had been known to fell a j but mam, .«]ie got mariied ageu — got liitcheil 

hnlluck with a single hhnv of his mighty list ;! up to ’Li.sh Jacobson, ’bi.-ih Ink up ihe iVnd 
uu the other, he ‘owned considerable’ in the I on behalf of the widder, an’ bein’ ii rustler on 
richest mine in the locality, the ‘ considerable ’ I the light, an’ likewise (ho wust .son of a thief 
ill this iii.stance representing throe- fifths of tlie ! with a bowie-lcnife tliat ever dra wed breath, lie 
whole mine. .But Blaine’.s .sudden acee.s,sion to j .swore lin’d dinp a, .slice o’ liver with tliis-yer 

wealtli had been powerles.s to wean him fi'om | Pete J:Iing.<ton ef so he ez ever he sot eyes on 

the habits he had so long Iieen acenstomed to. j him. VVliich it would be about tern year.s arter 
The possession of his haU'-uiillioii of dollars ; thet we fetched up at Snappers Flat with the 
made no ditference in his mode of life, save ! rnsli, an’ the day artcr we got lliar, I was 
that it allowed him to .shower every form of I down to Potter’.s Bar with a message for ’Lisli, 

indnlgtince tliat money could procure on hi.s j when in meanders l]iiig.ston permiscn.s-like. I 

motherless daughter. Hi.s ruling pa.s,siou was I knoweil him in a minute. ■■Tliet’.s him!” 1 
divided between hi,s adoration for his girl, , wliispered to ’Lish. “ Thet’-s the liloomin’ shrub 
Cyntliia, and bis inveterate love for tlie Inglily 1 wot stretched dad!” 'Lisli smoked me iustautev, 
intellectual pastime of ‘seven-up.’ He .spent I au’ went fur bi.s bowie-knife, bub liingstou 

bis money lavi.slily on tlie formei‘, and just as I see’d his blind an’ .«traddled it, an’ reached for 
freely did lie .spend his leisure time at .Fovvler’.s ' hi.s’n, an’ they peeled an’ je,?t w'eut in bald- 
Baloon, playing ]n.s favourite game with any'’ ! headed. 

and sundry who could be prevailed upon to j ‘By go.sh, niy gentle gaze]le.sl’ went on 

play with him. For the rest, Blaine was a ! Blaine, temporarily forgetting his indignation, 
thickset, scpiare-lnult man of for(.y-two, who i and waxing eloquent as the incidents of (he 
could carry hi.s lirpior, ciu'.se, and tiglit with ! .scene came vividly back to liim ; ’you’d jest 

any rough in tlie \\'e.-itern toiates ; and not only liev admired 1o .<!ee them two tiger-cats go fur 
cotiltly hnt occa.sion:dly actually did take a liand one another! lie wa.s a bully boy with a glass 
in tliese innocent forms of I'ocrcation, much to oyo. wus ’Li.sh, an’ Pete, he waru't no slouch, 
pretty Cynthia’s sorrow and. disgust. Great as It was worth shuelcs, I kin tell you, to seen 
was the girl’s iidlueuce in some directions over ’em skirmislnu’ round an’ layiu’ fur to gii n 
lier doting parenc, it was powerless to entirely liolt. They was on it like Injiin.s, an’ fit like 
eradicate from liiiu those vices which tliroiigli Apache brave.s, an’ nary a one let up till they 
long n.sage liad become (o him a .second nature, both drapped — ’Li.sh with his gullet slit, an’ 

His di.spositioii wa.s a complex one, in whidi I’ole with ’Li.sh’.s knife up to the heft in his 

violent like.s and di.slike.s. often prom])ted by ribs. I do think ez hoiv ’lA.sh hed the he.st of 
the most unlikely eauses, played no unimportant, it ef you reckoned it up by pints, but, how- 
part ; and I need only meutiou that his whole somever, thd. didn’t amount to tlie vally of a 

life from infancy upward.s Inal been spent in yalier pup, fur lliey’d holli passed in their 

mining centre.s, to indicate tlie riclines.s and chijKS. Anyliow. everybody ez .sr-e’d it idlowed 
variety of Ids vocabulary of slang. ez liow it wa.s the pnrtiest hit of seieiitilic 

(,)ne iiiuniing a prominent citizen of New carving theii ever seen. Tlie .sherilf wa.s thar 
Denver, who had known Blaine well in the ! the hull of tlie time, so than warn’t no dnrned 

earlier Californian ilays, and was, consequently, ! nonsense ’bout gilt in’ the thing settled all on 

fai,rly intimate with liis family hi.stoi‘y, sami- the squar, an’ accordin’ (,o law. They h’isted 

tered into Fowler’s Saloon, ami, mTloring a tlie still's on to the coiinte]', an’ drummed up a 

whisky-.skin, lounged over to the corner wheic juiy thai' an’ Ihen^from ainmig.st the sy>ectators, 

‘ Seveii'iip,’ along with Colonel .lefferson and an’ they biongliL in a verdicl of ‘’Died from 
Kan.sas Simmond.s, was manipulating the inev- natural cause.s,” which everybody allowed wa.s 
ituhle ]iasLeboards. the only call a .sensible jury could make witli 

‘vSay, Bhuue,’ be observed casually, when the .sech a liand. 
hand hud been played; ‘wot was the fi’ont ‘Wal,’ he continued clieerfully, ‘when the 
name o’ that galoot wot struck it rich at ole woman heerd ez how ’Lish lied handed in 
SmijipeFs Flat, an’ .streaked it hack east with his check.s, she w.as tuk allo%’erit.h suddeni-like 
lii.s jiile'? I disrcincmher ju.st now; but warii’t with a pesky had fit of the shivers. They sed 
it Abner — Abner Ilingston'?’ ez bow tlie shock hed acted on a weak heart 

The remark had an electrical effect on the an’ she was a gone coon. Ilow.somever, afore 
man to whom it was addressed. He dropped .she throwed np tlie .sponge, .she pulled her.sclf 
the card.s ho iva.s shuffling for a fresh deal, and together an’ motioned me to her, on’ she sed, 
fac(‘d round with a savage gleam in Inis eye. with a guggle in lior voice— je.si, C7. she, mightci’ 
‘Abner Hing.stoii it was— you kin put yer been washiid olf tailiiils in her innards an’ 
gum-boots on thet!’ he exclaimed hotly; * an’ |. spit her chin-ninsic np through the Ansh — 
it jest gravels me like tarnation to hear the ! sez she, “Fd’ard Wilkersun Blaine, thar ain’t 
darned .skunk’.s name mentioned ! ’Twas Abner } on’y one Ilingston (whicli it i.s Abner) an’ 
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naV itiie Blaine (wliieli if; is j'on) left to 
carry mi tliis-yer ftnul. You’re oii’y a boy 
yit, but I want you to promise me tliet when 
you "I'ow up you’ll whip tbis-yer last skunk 
<'!’ a llinj^sion off the face of the airtb. Thar ’s 
two of our side been laid out— yer father an’ 
’Lisb —an’ on’y one o’ them. So, d’yer see, 
coiuitin’ corpses they ’re one ahead of ns, an’ it 
Ijfinvtds yer pore ole niother to think of it. 
ilemenihcr fjict when the time comes fur you 
to stun’ up agen Abner fur the roputasliun of 
the family ! Don’t let him git the drop on 
yer, fur then they’ll hev. scooped the hull pool ! 
Jest waltz in fur all you’re worth, an’ make 
liononrs easy! D’yer savvy [nndei’stand] I”—'' I 
reckon I git yen' drift, an’ I’m on it,” Ibliihhered. 
Aider thet slie kinder caved in, an’ turned sorter 
greenish — yaller — gray, like a alligator sick wi’ 
the, janders. Afore snn-iip she had checked 
lier trumps to thet bourne from wliich no feller 
never streaks it back, ez Parson Hoskins used 
io say, an’ we planted her up on the slope, 
hack of Snaiiper’s Fiat, in the sandy sile whar 
it was party dry lyin’, alongside of whar 
they'd hunched Pete an’ ’Lish inter the same 
shaft. 

*Jcst cahout thet time — mehhe in the fall of 
the same year, or the spring of the next — 
this-ycii- Aimer struck a reg’lar jeweller’s shop 
an’ luuiched it back over the plains with more 
idiip«’n a nude could tote j an’ I hev heearn 
tell ez how he ;sot up fur a bang-np swell in 
Kew York. I never sot eyes on him since, an’ 
the Hingstons is still one stiff ahead on ns. 
Mehhe 1 ain’t so plagney tetchy on thet p’int 
ez the ole woman was, but the last wis]ies of 
the departed or ter be respected ez sacred, an’ I 
would hev played the hand out ef I hedn’t 
sold a clam. Y^hich I might hev follered 
his trail down east an’ wiped Inm out tliar. 
Howsomever, it ain’t no use buckin’ ageii 
Providence, In all tlioni years ez is past, from 
tliet day to when we lit on the lode hero, 
hush times was skur.se. Time.s I was nearly 
busted — fimo.s J was wall -broke an’ couldn’t 
raise a red cent nohow. So, cVyer see, thar 
warn’t no help fur it — ouless, in cour.=50, 1 ’d lit 
out an' hoofed it all the way acro.ss the ])]ain.s 
an’ the Kockies, which I didn’t kinder take to 
tliet idea. Beside, wot with their police-]uitrols 
bo,ssiir the perce.':.''ion, an’ llieir onrea.'-onable 
way of aduiin’istruliu’ the law — not to mention 
thidr tarnation queer an’ oiiconveiiiont way of 
treatin’ a hoy ez has killed his man in a fa’r 
tight wiw.^! nor a ornery hbss-thief — it kinder 
’peared to me thet the elinuile o’ Ihesc-yer Yankee 
parts wouldn’t suit a gnileles.s child o’ nature ez 
was lavin’ with a gun an’ a bowie-knife to 
.settle a family grievance. But, hoys, hear me,’ 
he went on softly, , with a meditative smile 
rii'pling gently romul the eorner.s of his month ; 
‘I ain’t forgot the la.st dyin’ legacy’ of a lovin’ 
parieiit, an’ ef ever Abner Ilingstun comes out 
west agen, an’ I strike his trail, thar ’ll be the 
all-iiredest, bnlliest nierry-Moses of a shindy 
you ever heearn tell onl’ 

. A .=hort silence ensued, during AVhich ‘Seven- 
up’ Blaine was chewing the toothsome cud of 
anticipatory vengeance 'and triumph, ndiile his 
auditors pictured to themselves the sanguinary 
deliglite of the half-promised treat. Suddenly 


he recollected the circnm.stances that had lec 
him into this long digre.ssion. The smile van 
islied, and turning to the man who had hroachei 
the Iiing.ston theme, he demanded curiously 
‘ Wot you mean, Phil i Say, tliis-yer son ol 
a swab of a Abiier Hing.ston ain’t hustlin’ his 
stnmirs round the.se parts agen, air he'?’ 

‘I reckon'. Abner hez quit hustlin’ his stumps 
round nn/ parts. He ’s dead.’ 

‘Gosh ! Yon don’t say ! One stiff ahead on 
n.s, an’ now Abner hez gone up the flume, an’ 
thar ain’t no sorter chance fur me to git even 
with ’em ! The Blaines don’t ’pear to hev no 
luck with ■ this-yer fend!’ exclaimed the .sole 
repre.sentative of tliat family, as he cocked one 
eye to take a long .shot at the .spittoon, and 
expectorated. Then he absently coaxed one 
corner of his tangled lieard into his mouth 
and chewed it thoughtfully. 

‘Yon ’re thro win’ up yer keerd.s afore yon 
know wot you’ve got in yer hand, Blaine,’ 
broke in Phil. ‘Mebbe you never heerd, thet 
soon’z he got hack to Kew York, Abner tuk 
np with a Brooklyn gal an* .spliced her. She 
died, too, .six-an’-twenty year .since, in givin’ 
birth to a kid — a hoy— an’ Abner never married 
agen. Y’hile hack he tuk to .speculatin’ in 
railroads. Did pnrty middlin’ at first, till he 
tuk np the’ Okhihoma an’ ySaintsville scheme, 
an’ was .so dead sartin of it turnin’ up trump.s , 
thet he went his hull pile on it—an’ busted ! 
Thet’s wot killed him. I'Iow.somfivev, thar’vS 
thi.s-yer whelp— hi.s son — left yit,’ 

‘ \’\’har the tarnal yon heearn all this-yer 
palaver, Phil?’ inquired Blaine, with no little; 
a.stonishment. ‘You kern in by the las’ niglit’.s 
.stage from Quartz Rock, didn’t you?— heearii: 
it thar?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then, mehhe, yon lit on .some galoot at 
Fortyfoot ez liad tracked out lately an’ brought 
the news ? ’ 

‘Yiiu’re off it agen — an' yit you’re on it 
I rid alongside this-yer Abner Hingston’s son 
on the stage, blamed ef I didn’t 1 He got off 
the keors at Quartz Rock an’ jined the .stage, 
an’ we dumped him down at .Ftirtyfoot. A 
long-spliccd, lanky innercent-— looked like ’z lie 
might be a college-isharp — with a biled .shirt 
an’ a (daw-liammer coat ; an’ his hair parted 
down the middle an’ fi.ved np in hangs on 
his forehead like a gal’s. When he ketched 
on thet 1 kuowed Im dad way hack at 
Snapper’.s Fiat, he spite out the hull family 
history ez I’ve telled it you nus, rm’ sez c>; 
how he had come out to locate in the.se-yer 
part.s for a spell ; though it do ’pear to me 
ez how the climate ’ll he a durned sight too 
hot for him.’ 

‘YTrich he won’t hev no sorter chance to 
speak on of gittiu’ used to it,’ deliberately added 
‘ Beven-up,’ as he diw his bowie-knife from 
his boot and tested the edge carefully with his 
thumb before returning it. 

Nobody sjioke, but every eye was turned 
curiously on Blaine. Ju.-t then the driver of the 
stage came in, whip in hand, and called for 
‘three fingers of the divine Ihiid.’ 

‘Y’hen you haul out the Noah‘.s Ark, Jim?’ 
demanded Blaine. 

‘They’re puttin’ the ho.sses in now,’ replied 
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! tile drivel', gulping down liis wliisky and turn- A look of blunk, incredible astonislimont took 
I ing to tbe door. possession of the features of the little circle 

I '■Then yon kin p^ut me in the way-bill fur of interested listeners ; a look that pia.ssed by 

I a outside ez fur as Fortyfoot,’ Elaine said. gentle,, iinpercepjtible stages into a beainiug 

I ‘Wot! Air you on, the slay?’ inquired sinile ; a .smile that quickly widened into a 

j: Ivansa.s Siiumonds. grin so. broad that it rvent all round, .so to 

A"e,s, on the war-path ! I’ve chawed the .speak, and rvrapped over, and there ^Yas su Hi eieiiL 
j bull thing : over in my mind— puta it. through of the material left over to mend with ; a grin 
the sluices an’ piped it off, air it»pans out that grew and grew until it burst all restraint 
like this: W'ot’.s this-yer young Hing.ston doin’ and. enlminated in a wild, uncontrollable roar cd’ 
hrow.sin’ round these parts ef he ain’t pro.spectin’ laughter. 

round to git the drop on me? It ain’t on- ‘ Great snakes ! ’ gasped Colonel Jefferson, who 
reasonable to s’po.se lie’.s inherited lii.s .share of ivas the first to recover himself snlliciently to 
the feiul, an’ hates tlie name of Blaine like speak. ‘Durn me ef this don’t lay over any- 

pisen. Mehbe he’s jest dyiu’ fur a fight, an’ ef thing I ever Iseearn ! Let’s liquor, hQy.s ! 

thet’s .so, I ain’t ouwilliii’ to accommodate him IVot’s yer piiscn, Phil?’ 

every time. But, mehbe he ain’t aware ez how Elaine’s picturesque account of the origin 
Ed’ard Wilkerson Elaine is a citizen of tlii.s-yer and progres.s of the feud wa.s, taking into 
coimiiunitv, an’ ef ilid's .so, then it’s wot .1 comsidoration the fact that the narriitur wa.s 
[ calls a .speshiil pn'ovidence to enable a'p^ore, a pirejudiced piarty, fairly accurate. The prrime 
lone orphan to pmfform liis sacred legacy an’ actors in the affair were ’forty-niners of the 
make honours easy.’ most apiproved stamp) — hard woi'kcrs, hard 

‘Bust me, Blaine 1 you ain’t a-goin’ to murder .swearers, hard drinkers, and inveterate gamblers, 
this-yer young innercent ez mehbe never toted a On the day of the inauguration of tlie feud 
derringer in his life, an don’t know the differ- they had met in a Sacramento^ gambling-hell 
ence alwecn a bowie-knife an’ a hull-pjnpi, air to p)lay euchre. Blaine lo.st _he-avily, and for a 
you?'’ interpiosed Colonel Jefferson. w’hile bore his reverses ^yith fortitude, only 

‘I'ou jest hold yer liosse.s a rninit, cun’l. Ez drinking harder and cursing_ louder, a-s w.as 
fui* ez i savvy, ’cordin’ to the law of Arizona becoming to a .self-respecting ’forty-nineiv until, 
thar ain’t no secli thing ez murder ’bout wipin’ immediately after a fresh deal, the casual over- 
a ualuot ofi’en the face of the aii'th in a family turning of the table di.'-covered the knave of 


out Ins mas.sive cliest ; ‘1 reckon thar ain’t no occiu’— hut Blaine did not seeni to see it in 
num liigh-toneder in the mine.s’u Ed’ard Wilker- that light. In the heat of the iuslant he acted 
sou Blaine, an’ I don’t allow to hold with with a lamentable lack of prudence he Avould 
no murderin’ or sech-like piesky low games, in calmer moments have ^blushed to own to. 
hut 3 mu kin bet yer sweet life this-yer duriied lie vehemently accu.sed _ liis man of deliberate 
.skunk of a lLing.ston’11 wrastle his ha.sh in cheating, without adopting the usual parecau- 
idiigdom come afore another daylight ! Mobhe tiomiry method, then in almost daily vogue, 

I imver went to spellia’-schooi, an’ mehbe I of .shooting him dead first. It iva.s the omi.ssiou . 
couldn’t straddle .some o’ tho.se-yer knotty pfints of a mere detail, yet, though he only survived 
in hook-lamin’, hut I do know a straight flush a few minutes, Blaine lived just lung enougli , 
when I hev one dealt me, an’ I ain’t seek a. to regret it. 

blamed, copiper-p;)lated idjet ez to fly in the face . : — - — 

of a .speshul providence !’ r, -v t . t At 

A.s lie liniidied .speaking, Blaine left the A 1* A. M 0 L S rOlvCELAlE. 

saloon and climbed up to the box-seat of the and interesting : 

, stage, wvliidi was by that time on *1^ imPastries in tliis country is the manufacture 

start nrg. The other nasscugers were all aboard. , . . 

■la,. Adced las whip, and the hage Muclaao T'T, , 'an; 

;ai.I mUiad iis w.ay down the street, tel- Them rs lie spenal h.ey luacn a I I 

tovred hv llie gaze of the loungei's who had left est:ihli.shment of ■♦nch works there, but ^n or- 

the bar to group themselves at the door. ■ cester has been ^noted as The home cd .the 

Phil WU.S licani to chuckle softly to himself famous porcelain ior more than a century. It, 

a,=i the stage disai'pcarcd <lown the slopie, and wa.s in 1751 that i)r all, a chemist and fuli.-iT, 

: the sound' of that ‘audible smile’ attracted completed his experiment m the coiuhum Km 
i nttentioh. of various elements, and produced .a .ipprcelaiii.: 


1 1 Idled liiiu was on Uie 3 r[uar\ buL soiue- to tlie cjitliedralj and lor a iong time he pio- 
w J didn't iest recollect to tell him duced liB eggshell and Torn] uiii porcLdaiuiu 


various forms, chiefly, however, those of table* 
services. Trausfcr-p>riniing was introduced 


Here I’liilis voice dropped to a serio-comic services. 1 rausicr-pirinimg was iiuromicca 
whisper, which was quite inaudible to all save later on, ainl was executed with niuch ol the 
those to whom it was iimucdiately addresised. artist’s spflrit by experts who attached themscli os 
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to ])erfe(;tioii. li. is ;i licautii'nl. (.;muiiy, 
iTicciit prireelaiti) singularly luted fur artistic 
Irealnieiit, and it is nuw tlie must cdiaracturintic 
of the lattiV devolujnnonts of the Woi'ces-tcr 
work. In fact, the art dirocfors of the luiter- 
prise will not issue now any new wares in the 
style of those which found favour at an earlier 
jjcriod, forf they know that they would in- 
stantly b(f palmed otF on tlie nnwary as the 
genuine products of the bygone times. 

To trace the process of the man nfaetnre, from 
the mixing of the ingredients to the burning , uf 
the last wash in tlie decorated piece, is very 
interesting. It is a process freely shown to 
visitors, and forms one of the principal lions 
in the .sober old town which has lain foi‘ so 
many centuries on the banks of the Severn. 
The materials are bi’ought from all parts of 
the wrii'ld. Iviudin, or china clay, which is 
tlie felspar of decomposed granite washed from 
the rocks, is brought from Cornwall, .so is 
the Cornish or china .stone ; felspar is brought 
from Sweden, and though of a rich red, it turms 
white when burnt; marl and, fire-clay come 
from ilroseley, in Shropshire, and Stourbridge ; 
Hints are In ought from Dieppe ; and bones— 
those of the ox only — come all the way from 
South America to be calcined and grouml down. 
Tlie gj'indhig is a slow matter ; each ingredient 
is ground separately, in a vat, the bottom of 
which i.s a hard stone, whereon other liard 
Slones of great weight revolve .slowdy. From 
twelve hour.s’ to ten day.s’ emrstant treatment 
I by these remorseless mills is reiiuired- by the 
various malorials, some needing to be ground 
] much longer than others before the reijuisite 
jlinene.es is attained. It is essential that all the 
; ingredienl-s .should be reduced to a certain 
j standard of grain ; and the contents of each 
! vat must pass through a lawn sieve with 
j four thousand meshes to the square inch. 

I When the materials are; sufficiently ground to 
meet this te.st, they are taken to the Cslip- 
hoube,’ and mixed together, with the clay.'!, 
I which do not need grinding. A magnet of great 
strength is in each mixing trough, and draws 
to iisidf every particle of iron, which, if 
' allowed to remain in the mixture, would 
injure the ware r’ery much. When lu’opm'ly 
mixed, the water is pre.-^.-ed out, and the 
puAe or cliU’ is beaten so that it may obtain 
consistency. Then it is ready to be made into 
j the many .shapes which find popular favour. 

Tht^ procc.-!!.s of manufacture depemls on the 
' .‘■•liape to he obtained. A plain circular teacup 
I may be cast on a potter’s wheel of the ancient 
kind. When it is partly dried in a mould, it 
ib turned on a lathe and trimmed ; then the 
I handle, which has been moulded, is affixed with 
I a touch of the ‘slip’— the porcelain pa.ste in a 
j state of dilution is the cement used in alt such 
situation.s — and the piece is I'eady for the fire. 
A ])!ate, or saucer, however, is made by ilat 
pressing ; a piece of clay like a pancake i,s laid 
on the mould, which is set revolving on a 
' wheel ; the deft lingers of the workmen press 
the clay to the proper .shape, and it is then 
[dried. Hut the elaborate ornamental pieces of 
' graceful design are made in moulds, and for 
this process the clay is used in tlie thin or 
'‘slip’ state. The moulds are pressed together, 


to the Worcester works after the dossing of the 
enamel works at Catteiwa. It wu.=! a remark- j 
able century iu its devotion to ceramic art;' 
and it was characteristic of the ruling princes J 
of : the Continent that they should patronise 
lavi-^hly variou.s potteric.s of more or lo.'-s repute. 
'Fowards the end of the century the iirst sign ; 
of this royal favour was vouchsafed to Wor- ' 
center. George III. vi'.iled the factories, and ' 
under the impetus given by In, s patronage, the ; 
wares of the city advanced , so ninch in popu- 
larity that in the early part of this century, it 
is .said, there were few noble families Mdiich 
had not in theix’ china closets an elaborate 
service of Worcestex', beax'ing the family ai'ins 
and motto in appi’opriate emblazonment. Iii 
.1811, George IV. being then Prince Regent, 
several splendid services of Worcester porcelain 
were ordered to eqtxip his table for the new 
.social duties entailetl by his regency, and one 
of these alone mi-t i,'4000. In the ninseuinr at 
the Woi’cestei’ works there ai’e specimens of 
many beautiful services, designed in accordance 
with the contemporary ideas of ]'omp ami stale- 
lixiess, I’he poi'cchiin artists in those days 
must have been well vei'.se<l iu heraldry; for 
their chief duties seem to have been the I'ejmo- 
ductiou of crests <ind coats-of-arms. Some of 
the services have interesting sti>ric!3. There is 
one of deep royal blue, beautifully decorated, 
and bearing in the centre an emblematical 
figure of Hope. The .'story I'an that it wa.s 
ordered by Felsoti fox* presentation to the Duke 
of Cumberhind, and that the figure of Hope 
was really a portrait, of Lady Plauiilton. This, 
however, was an error : the service was ordered 
by the Duke himself in the ordinary way, and 
tliough Lord Nelson did order a service of 
Wurce-ster porcelain, he died before it could be 
completed, and it was afterwaials dispersed. 
Aixother story attaches to a plate adorned with 
a picture of a .ship iu full sail approaching 
harbour. The Ttxiaum of Muscat .sent many 
presents to the Prince Regent, and hinted that 
he would like a ship of war in return. The 
English authorities, howtiver, did xxot see fit to 
give attention to thi.'' X’cqnest, axxd sent him 
instead many beantifnl things, including a 
.service of Worec.-iter ware, beai'ing on each 
piece a .scene .showing the royal yacht which 
twre the gifts, entering the cove of Aluscat. 
WHien the potentate heard, however, that his 
de,ive!-t wish had been tiiwarted in thi.s way, he 
refused to allow' the ves.sel to enter the harbour, 
and all the pi'eaents had to' he brought back 
again. The picture on the plate, therefore, is 
more imaginatixe than accui'ate. 

The W'oreester porcelain began to develo]> in 
fresh directions soon after the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, xvliidi gave an impulse to tbe elforts 
of the artists, and the decorative side of the 
W'ork xvas brought into a much more prominent 
po.sition. For instance, the ‘ Woi’cestcr ommiels,’ 
in the style of those of Limoges, were intro- 
duced, and an illnsti'ation of tl)i.s xvork i.s to be 
seen iix a pair of reimukahle vase.s, bearing 
enamel reproductions of Macli.se’s drawings, 
fnunde<l on tlie Bayeux tapestries. About this 
time, too, after .several years of experiment, the 
ivox’y xvare — an idea in.spired by the lovely 
ivory sculptures in the Exhibition— was brougliE 
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the slip is pou'red into them throvtgh a hole in 
one side, and when the moisture has been 
absorbeil the plaster moulds sufficiently, the 
piece is taken out. It is often necessai'y, in 
making a large or complicated piece, to have as 
many as twenty or thirty eastings. In mould- 
ing a figure, for inatunce, the legs and arms 
and hands, even the thumbs in niajy^ ca.se.s, are 
ca.-t separately, and with many other jnirts of 
the design are laid before a workman, who care- 
fully builds up the complete figure out of the 
a])parent chao.s of purls, atiixiag each piece to 
the body with a touch of slip. When these 
warc.s are complete, they have to be fii'ed foi' 
the llr.-t time ; and they are taken to a kiln, 
and placed with great care and many precau- 
tioms in the grim interior. The contraction of 
the clay under fire is a mattei- to which the 
designer.s must give much study ; and the | 
change which takes place during foity honr.s’ ! 
fierce firing in the kiln is shown by cont^a^t- I 
ing an unbnrnt piece and a piece of ‘biscuit’ | 
or burnt ware, and marking the shrinkage. ! 
Your ware mu.st be calculated to shrink only ! 
so much ; if it .dirink a .shade further, the whole ' 
process may be spoiled. There is a loss of ' 
tweuty-fiv(‘ per cent, sometimes in these kilns, ' 
in spite of the assiduous care of the workmen. | 
Wlieu the biscuit ware has cooled, it is dipped , 
in the glaze, which is a compound of lead and 
borax and other malerials — virtually a sort of 
glass — and then it is fired for .sixteen hours in 
tlie ‘glci.-it oven,’ Theie is no contraction in 
this ordeal ; but there i.s a risk none the less 
from otber cause.«. In fact, there is tlie danger 
of injury every time the ware goes to the fire, 
and as the highly decorale<l jneoe.s have to go 
to the kiln many times, it may be inferred 
that the labour of weeks and even moutlus is 
sometimes nullilicd by an untoward accident in 
the burning. 

It is during the process of decoration that 
the ornate vases and figures make .so many 
trips to the lire. The artist de])artnieiit is a 
vciy large and important one. The designers, 
however, arc a class of tliemselve.s. They ]n'o- 
ject the idea ; it is the busine.ss of the arti.'-t, 
iu those circum.stances, to execute it. d’he 
painter-! are taken into the works as lads and 
trained for the .special sei'vice. What you 
remark chielly in going thr<mgh the decorating 
rooms is ihe great faeility of the artists. You 
.see a man witli a plate or vase on which he 
is outlining a laudscaju', aud you marvel at the 
rapid, accurate touches with which he does tlie 
woi'k. Flowers, bij'ds, and fignre.s they can 
reproduce with great skill, and many of them 
are artists no.t merely in facility hut in instinct. 
They woj'k with metallic colours on^V. They 
rely on cojiper, for instance, to give black and 
green, on iron to yield red hues, and so on ; 
aud the gold work is done with what seems to 
be a dirty brown paste, hut is really pure gold 
mixed with flux and rpiick-silver. Wlieii the 
first wa.sh i.s put oti, tlie piece must be fired, 
so that the colours shall be burnt into the 
glaze. Then it reiunis to the painter, who 
ndd.s the next touches so far as he can ; the 
firing again follows ; the piece is returned to 
him once more ; and so on it goes till the work 
Is complete. 


' It is. therefore a highly technical bu.sine.s.«, 
especially as the colours change very much iu 
the fire, and the painter ha.s to work with full 
knowledge of the chemical pu'oce.sises in every 
firing. There is one form of the decorative 
process which is very singular — that, is, the 
piercingwvork. The artist ha.s the in the 
dried .state before the firing, and wntli a tiny, 
.sliarj (-pointed knife he cuts out little pieces 
according to the de.^^ign in his mind, and pro- 
duces an exti'o.inely heaulifnl perforated Avuro, 
the elaborate putteiui and the lacelike delicacy 
of w’hich ulnio.st repel the idea tliat the Avoi-k 
i.s done l.)y the unaided hand of man. In the. 
colour pro<-esses, the work is virtually complete 
when the dull gold has been burnished ; and 
the porcehuii is then readj" to be ti'ansfei’i'ed to 
the showrooms, or exported to Americn, which 
i.s the greatest pati'on, at present, of Worcester 
art. America, liowever, failed to retain one 
lovely vase, no less than four feet high, the 
largest ever )uade in the works ; it Avas taken 
to tlie Cliicjign Exliibition and back Avithoiit 
iiccident, and was then sold in England for one. 
thousand pounds. It is imptubant to remember 
the distinction between ‘pottery’ and ‘porce- 
liiiu the porcelain i.s clay purified by the llrtA, 
whereas pottery leaves the oven as it enteveil 
it — clay. The pniification of the ware is really 
iin illustration of the proce,s.s Avliich suslaims 
tlie artistic inspii'atinn of the work. The gross, 
the vulgfir, the mean are eliminated ; a sfcandai'd 
of beauty is set up, and to it every article 
mn.st conform. It is to this ideal, sustained by 
ii long succe.s,don of arti.sts through a ceniiuy 
and a half, that Y’’orce.ster owe.s its world-wide 
reputation as the birthplace of some of the 
loveliest porcelain ever burnt in a kiln. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Wkatea'ER inystei'ies attended the further 
pve]iai'a1Iun of the i>icture Avere known only 
to ’Tonelli. Me it Avas Avho had fetcljod it 
aA\-ay, and he ahjiie saAv it for the next tAvo 
day.-!, until Avheii qiiite finished, and he enm- 
p:ned the tAVo together, ho, had an inspiration 
as to the proposed fraud. 

At the outset, as he had told Maynard, ho. 
had fully proposed — Avilhout coins lilting the. 
oAViiers, it. is jierhaps ncedles.s to olnseire — sub- 
stituting the copy foi' the original over the 
altar of ‘The Bacred .Heart;’ hut Avheii he Sfuv 
hoAV exact Avas the duplicate, nay, Avhile pro- 
.sorving ihe likene-ss, hoAV infinitely it surpnssc-d 
the original in the Avonderful tenderness and 
ineffable, yet nndefinably haunting, (diarrn of 
expros.sion — and by comparison rednc.ed the lirsl 
to almo.st the level of commonplace — he Ava.-: 
more than satisfied, he Avaxod enthu.siastie in 
his deep, abiding joy. 

‘Ah! this-— this is inspiration. It is great! 
I did not know he Avas hal f so good ! ’ 

And sti’aightAA'av he decided, as the Ame- 
rican himself would ha\’e phrased it, ‘to jday 
it off on the stranger,’ If au old judge such 
as himself could not tell the clifferimec — ex- 
cepting that the ucav one Ava.s if anything the 
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fmer of tlio Iavo — ^ lie folt [tertVctly 

in letting it g(}. No one, nnless they «iw 
them hy side, could ever tell ; iinr e^X‘n 
t!)en Could say which was the original and 
which the copy. 

‘For luyscdf, if I did not know,’ he went 
on thoxightfully, as he put tin? last touches in 
(he artist’s signature, which Mn.vnard had 
neglected to add, ‘I shuidd choose — this, of 
a certainty.’ And on the next day, Mniiduy, 
the picture was jiaelced and delivej'ed at the 
American’s hotel. 

’Oiite, enough in the main, the Yankee was 
sufliciently U'ide awake tn know that over 
pief.nres he was liable to ho done. Hence his 
device of the private mark. Thai he had heen 
shown an original in the tirst instance ho had 
every reason to hcdieve ; for he had ascertained 
that, it was not hanging in its place in the 
little hillside chapel, hut had been sent to . 
’Tonelli’s — this, too, before hearing the old man’s 
tale, so that, he felt entirely easy as to the ' 
result, for : ‘ I rather guess the old frainl is 
hound to do somebody 'over the operation,’ he 
pensively ol iservexi ; ‘ hut, if I know myself, 
that soniehody sli.all not he me.’ 

It so lia]ipeued that amongst his accpniintance 
staying at the same hotel wa.s an English, 
doctor,' and what he did not know about '*Art, 
and those ‘early Florentine fellers,’ was in the 
Yankee’s eyes ‘hardly worth the kin wing.’ So 
that, when the pacldng-cuse arrived, rvliat more 
natural than tli.ai the one should invite tluj 
other to inspect and criticise his hite.st purchase. 

Tlu! lid was .soon unscrewed and I'emoved to 
reveal the, lovely Madonna securely fastened to 
the hack of (he case, ready for its long se,a- 
voyage. And togeiher they admired— or rather, 
tin ni! tuhiiimri Americ.'in remained cool and 
neiUral, while the more impnlsi-ve Englishman 
grew more and more imjiassinned .and enthn.si- 
astio ; until he too was .silenced before the mar- 
vellous spell of those woudronsly expres.siTc eye.s. 

‘Yhrl,’ inquired the New Yorker. ‘Seems 
as thongdi you had kinder dried up, and been 
struck diuiih, all at once. Y''hat is it V And 
he gazed interrogatively at his friend. 

‘l-~liar<lly — know,’ i‘aine the slow respome. 
— ‘But, what a face! And above all, what 
eyes ! They look riglit down into your inmost 
soul, and make yon repent of every sin you 
ever contemplated, to &ay noihing of commitled ; 
until yon downright .are afraid and ashamed to 
mc.et them. It is the mo.si luarvellons effect I 
ever saw.’ 

‘’Wal, now yon mention it, she does .seem 
kinder sad-like and reproachful. So yon think 
it pretty good, eh F ! 

‘Good is no name for it. It’s exquisite.] 
Yon have got hold of a gem, a perfect trea.sure. 
Strange, too, how pure and fresh the colours 
ate. It might only have heen 'j)aiuted say 
twenty yeans, while really it must he’ i 

‘ Oil ! that ’s only old Humbug’s art. He ’s 
what he calls restored it. Why, when I first ! 
came across it u]-) yonder, hut hn the name, I 
1 ifoulcln’t have taken the thing at a gift. Not 
.mat They would have parted with it, hy the 

■ tried ’em with five hundred dollars. 

.^SqpBlli must' have squared ’em somehow. 




‘Bad! IlfV magnificent ! Ith far ami away 
file fhie.'^t thing you’ve got. BTiy can’!, fhey 
paint like that now<adav.sT 

‘YYl, I reckon I’d allow old DeUThat h-hi.s- 
name? to paint me and my wife, if only he 
were alive now. Guess I’d make his fortune 
over there.’ And he imdded vaguely to indicate 
his nala've Ij^nd, while he drew near (he ]iicf ure 
and pa.ssetf ids hand nuderneath the frame. 

‘Mind you don’t — I was going to .s\y, smear 
the colours — hut of conivc that is too ah.uird-— 
1, hough the varnish really i.s frc.sh.- — But what 
is wrong — .scratched vonr finger with a nail?' 

‘hfail be . Here, just hold her .■^(eady — sn, 

while I take out the screw!?.’ 

‘Ynir’d much better leaw it alone. It would 
ii'.avel far safer as it is.’ 

‘Travel he’ But the exjdetive remained 

unnttered, for the American h:id turned the 
picture round and Wcas closely examining the 
h.ack, while soon he cried: ‘Jumping Moses! 
If the durned thing i.s not a fraud — a forgery, 
after all !’ 

‘A forgery! — why, how do yon know?’ 

And the Yankee e.v'plaiued'', wlierenpon the 
astonished Englishman set to work to examine 
it again. 

‘It certainly is wonderfully clean and fresh, 
for its age, ; hnf. do yon mean this has heen 
imnlecl .since you bought it? YYll, all I can 
.say is, if the original’ i.s l.ietter t.han thi.s, it 
must he a masterpiece indeed. YTiile, fur the 
.artist who could paint — this’ — here he tottk 
another lung reassuring look liefoi-e, lie finished 
wilh much emphasis— ‘spite, of the fraud, 
nothing in the way of fame is too good !’ 

Even ’'J’onelli, wily old campaigner thaf. he 
w.as, apjieared disconcerted and thrown off hi.s 
balance when confronted by the two friemts : 
and after being duly challenged with his at- 
tempted imjx'isition .and told how he had been 
found out, he was oivhu'ed to produce the verit- 
able and undoubted original. 

All in vain for him to shrug his .shonldei's 
and wa.K volichle and dt precatory : he eould 
neither wriggle nor slmflle out of the inexor- 
able Y.ankee’.s grip, whose threat of aj)]>ealing 
to the authorities at the church l)r{mght him 
to his kiux'S, and ended hy his producing vdiat 
he .assured them was a very inferioi- ‘<:o])y’ 
indeed. Good enough, perhaps, for such a poor 
place as— that — hut — oh !~ far fur les.s beautiful 
than the great. Andrea del Sart.o itself. 

All thi.s, and more, he poured forth witli the 
air of truth itself, a.s the unmoved Annnie.an 
fjuietly showed him his own mark, and ‘knocked 
the bottom out of the entire lie •/ while the 
English doctor said never a word, hut stood 
ahsorhed hy the two pictures hufore him. 

Long, long he gazed and noted every detail : 
each feature was the same ; the liktne.ss too 
was there. Everything hut llmt haunting, 
searching, wonderful expre.ssion ; and after 
satisfying himself of this, in answer to his 
friend he exclaimed : ‘ Forgery, or no forgery, 
I don’t care a hang! But if yon will t.akc niy 
advice you will stick to the* one yoii’ve got. 
I woidd not change it for double the money.’ 

YTioreat it wa.s the Yankee’s turn to ‘wade 
in;’ which he did with a greuL appearance of 
indignation. ‘See here, ’Tony, I must see this 
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fm'gvr t>r yom-s, tlie man ■\vlio painted tliis — 
lid?; i'r;wd, ami— if tlmre’s justice to be bad in 
tliis played-out old coimdy of yours, I ’IP — — 
d But, signor, I protest, 1’-—. 

‘ There, tliat will do. Take me where I can 
see him right away, or I’ll make you sorry 
you ever tried to ])alm oh' such a’ ^ 

But the mere threat was ononAi. ’Tunelli 
promptly agreed. Why nut. — nnrf *why not 
indeed? fur Jiow could it injure him? And if 
any one mnsr sidi'er — why not the artist take 
his share ? So did he lead the way forthwith 
to Maynard’s sordid attic stndio. 

Looking ])ainfully wan and still, almost 
ghastly in her ]->allor, Mrs Maynard opened the 
door I’lerself ; and seeing the three together, she 
seemed at once, to guess their errand, dTith a 
quite unnatural calm and an imconscions dignity, 
due to the complete alisorption of her grief, 
she motioned them to enter the room, when, 
without waiting for any one to s]ieak, sin' hdehed a 
.small box from underneath the i)ed, and in a tone 
which her stern .scdf'repre.s.sion made mechanical 
and hard, she said; ‘Here is the money. It is 
all here: every ]H'nny. Take it., and— go.’ 

‘Blit the Signor Maynardo,’ objected ’Tonelli,. 
prompted by a glance from the real. 

Mitli a still more striking ge.stni‘e .she .swept 
aside the faded rag of a curtain, and ])ointing 
to the lied wJiere lay her husband, all wliite, 
and still, .she exclaimed: AVhy seek to revile 
the dead? Can you not leave as in peace?’ 

All three were .startled ; even the American: 
was id a loss. But the English doctor was the 
first to recover from the .shock. Professional : 
instinct came to his aid, and he moved quickly 
and (piie.tly to the bed.dde, whore lie laid hi.s 
finger on the Avri.st, then his hand on the. 
lieart, and Inuked in vain for any .sign of life ; 
while the other two whispered anxioasly apart, 
to: he still more startled presently by, a cry 
from the doctor; ‘Get me a mirror, quick!’ 
And: holding the glass to the unconscious lips, 
appaixmtly he wa.s sati.slied, for more briskly 
‘Now then,’ he exclaimed again, ‘1 want 
brand)", and flannels, and plenty of hot water. 
— Hush ! Not a moment innst be lo,st ! He i.s 
not dead, and please God, we ’ll have liim lumid 
and well in no time !’ 

‘ Tf that Is ,so, doctor, why tlien, a.s sure a.s I’m 
a living .«iuncr, the forger of this here Madonna 
shall wake np to find him.«elf famous.’ 

And both were as good a.s their words. 


DICE AND DOi.AKSSF.H 

Fkw of tho.se who tos.s the dice in the once 
favourite game of backgammon, remember that 
they are playing a game at least three thou.sand 
yeans old, and that the. dice they use are of 
fabulous anticpiity. Apollo taught their use to 
Hermes, who afterwards presided oi'cr tlui 
game ; l)ut these Greek god.s ]>robably brought 
their knowledge from .Egypt, where dice, an<I it 
is said eveti loaded onus, have been found in 
very ancient tombs. They were known also in 
Babylon and Clnddea, whilst in Rome gaming 
with dice .seems to have been nniver.snl. Tbe 
Roman emjterors and the nobles played for 
high stakes, hut even the austere Cato did not 


condemn the use of dice as an anui.semL‘nl, 
The Romans had two .sorts of dice, one like 
those in ]iru.scnt use, vdiich were called tmarp, 
the numlier.s upon which were written in 
Roman nummals ; and the other tii/'i, Avhicdi vure 
oblong, and. only numbered on four .sides. A 
game someAvhat similar to backgamniun was 
played ivitli four tali and fd'tecu counters on 
eardi side ; the coimtcrs were moved acecuding 
to the throws of the tali. The best, throw Ava.s 
called vtmva, ivhen all four tali pre.seuted dif- 
ferent numbers ; and the worst, four aces, called 
canes. In the tali the deuce, and cinque ivere 
omitted. A fine specimen of a Roimui: talus, 
with markings in double circles, the .six: being 
at the end, was found in the old Roman 
Bath at Bath, and witli .some dice-bose.s may 
now he seen in the Pump Boom in that city. 
Etrn.scan tomljs liave yielded diccg one .set uf 
which has become famous. The numher.s upon 
these dice, instead of being tbe ordinary numerals 
from one to six, were written in Greek letters. ? 
In these Canon Isaac Taylor liojied to find a 
clue to the lost .Etruscan language. The Etrim- 
cans, like the Romans, u.-^td an alphabet derived 
frotn the old Greek otie, but their language had 
no resemhlnnce to Greek, or Latin, or any known 
tongue ; and , the few inscriptions they have 
left, being cliieliy monumental, Itave been puzzles 
to antiquaries and philologists. The dice njion 
Avhich Canon Taylor expended .much research, 
■would, of course, give the Etniscun numerals up 
to .six ; but the difficulty was to ascertain ivitli 
certainty udiich of the nnmher.s was denoted by 
any one o:f the, Avoids. Thtureconsteuction of a , 
language from such I'ery .scanty materials i,s a 
ta.sk of even greater ililiicidty than 0\ven’.s 
famous reproclnction of the moa from a single 
thigh-hone. Happily, the unexpected discovery 
of a, bilingual :iu.sc,ription on the wraiqtiugs of 
an. Egyptian, mummy iu the museiiiu at Agrain 
w:ill proRahly, greatly facilitate the desired remU. 

Thense of , dice, , is very evidently derived 
from that, ,iini\"ar.sal form of divination, thep'n.st- 
ihg of lots. , ‘ The , lot,’ says the author of the 
Book , of ProA’'erbs, ‘ is ca.ri into thelaji; but tbe 
whole disposing thereof is of the Lord,’ and 
this belief of the Hebrew race is slmrecl by all 
mankind, Avhether savage or civilised. The 
medicine man in South Africa to,-;ses the dolasses 
of his clients, and pi' 0 ])!ie.«ics, by the iray they 
fall, in which direction strayed catth* must be 
sought, or where the thief uiay Lc found, or: the , 
Avitch AAdio has caused disease or di-atln The 
clola.sse.s used foi^ this purpo.se among the 
Kaffirs and Hottentots are not dice, hut porluips 
the earlie.st of all divining implements, knuckle- 
bones, whiei), under the name of astragali, Avere 
used for much the same inirpose througliout 
Eurojm iu Roman times, and are. noAV consiguetl 
iu a state of survival to the games of tdiildreii, 
AAdio still play ‘ dibs’ by to, '‘.sing knuckle-bones, 
although Avithoiit any irlea of their ancient -use" 
in divination. This game, or one yvij similar, 
is illustrated in a terra-cotta group of ^ girls, 
among the Greek and Roman antiquities in the 
.British Museum. But among the Mashonas a 
dillereiit kind of dulasses are used, someAvlml 
resembling the Roman tali ; like them, they are 
oblong, and cansi,sl of four to the set. These are 
not niimhered, but carved in knots and scrolls 
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aiiJ Avili or l(.>se a great portion of 
iTdiy ])n.«f5tiHsioiis;. One. ol tlieir ancient 
; gained played witli marked p)!!!!!!,- : 
diaken in a bowl, the numbers of 
stones turning up denoting the wvinner. 

plum-stones, constituting dice, were 
eil In fore the advent of Kviropeuns, but 
almost snpciveded by i•ard^. One use 
u-iu, wliicli seems to have been confined to 
■at 1 the Sioux, is desci-ibed in Yarrow’s iMniiuonj 
Xtirfh Avhn'ctin hith'uii/< umler 

.... ! ‘ghost gaud3le.’ 

iTjton the death of a wealthy Indian, all lus' 
propnu'iy is divided into small bum lies, and at 
the first feast held in honour of the deceased, 
an Indian is chosen to represent his _ ghost. 
This ghost jJays against each of the invdted 
guests singly for the property of tlie dea<l, and 
Avhoever wins against the gho.st talce-s u].) a bundle 
and goes oixt of the tent, making room for the 
next pJayer, till the whole of the bundles are 
disjjosed' of. The plum-stones used are seven 
in number for women, and eight for men. Two 
are blackened on one side ; two are blackened 
with spots left in the centre, of the original 
coloirr of the stone,; two have bnlhdo heads 
on one side, and a cro.ss on the revei'so. : and 
two represent , a cuaxscent on one. aide, with, a 
long line crossed by six sliorter lines on the 
revei'.se. Only one of the hulTalo heads i.a used liy 
women, TheVe are six winning throws, and five 
which entitle to anotlier throw, xi bowl appoar.s 
to be .used , in throwing the stones. 

The use of dice, which we have thins .shown 
to have been uni yemal and very ancueut, |s 
now forbidden by law .; but an exception ,, is 
made in the case of the faA'ourite old game of 
backgamraon, in wliich dice may still be tlirown 
a,s of old, without fear of legal penaltie.s. 

The, fascination which games of chance have 
exerci.sed over, gentle and .simple i.s ivell illus- 
trated in the description by Btow the enter- 
tainineht given .by .Henry Picard, l\Iayor of 
London, hi 1357, when; the kings of France 
and Scotland, being prisoiiers in ilnglaiKl, and 
the king of, Gyprn.s on a visit to Edward HI., 
the Mayor ‘kept his hall agaiu.’>t all eoineus that 
I were willing to play at dice and Inwani, The 
Lady Havgaret, hi.s wife, did kee]ie her chamber 
I to the .same intent.’ The Mayor having won 
! tifby marks from the king of C'ypru.s, returned 
, him the money, saying: ‘My lean and king, be 
I not aggrieved'; for I covet not your gold but 
I your i)lay.’ 


of different kinds, one es]tecial ]iatfern being a 
sort of conventional lizard, consisting of parallel 
zigzag line.s, which perliap.s may have some con- 
nection with rain, as parallel waved lines were, 
used to symholise Avater in Egyptian liieroglyph.s, 
and are still .so mod among the American 
Indians. l\Ir Lent, who de.scrihe.s and figures 
the dolasses of the IMashonas in his book ( 

'fhe Iiuined Gities of Mashovalavd, say.s : ‘C 
the evening of the new moon they ivill .se ^ _ 
themselves '‘in a circle, and the village, ivitch- ] Chsfoias of (ho . 
doctor will go laumd, to.ssing each man’s set of j the name of the 
doks.se.s in the, air, ami by the way they turn 
lip he Avili divine the fortune of the 0A\mer 
for the niontli.’ 

. Tliree oblong dice, re.sembling tlie Roman 
tali, are used in an old Indian game called 
chauiiLir, being a variant of the- .still older game, 
known a.'i AA-hich is ]Ja.ye,d Avith .si-ven 

fOAvry-.shells. .Both these games re.semble hack- 
gann'non, and the latter has been traced by Dr 
E. B. Tylor to America, AA'liore, under the name 
of pntoliif it Avas ])layed by the Meiican.s before 
I the €fm([uest, ami is .still played by some of 
the North American tribes, beams being msed 
instead of dice,. Hr Tylor calls this game, in 
which the oblong dice, beams, eoAi-ry-shells, and 
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Although it Avas the most sanguinary of onr 
little border sti‘nggle,s, the TJmbeyla Pa.ss cam- 
]iciigii of 1863 is A.-erj'- seldom heard of. The 
recent expedition to Chitral beai’s a .■-trong 
resemblauoe to thi.s expedition for the de.'lrnc- 
tion of the Hindustani colony of IBulkuh Bitana, 
established on the eonfines of Hnnair, The 
force advanced through much the same country 
and encountered the verA'’ same clans, avIio 
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fitiiljliorijiiy ooiite.slud our march through 
tilt! Uiiilioyla Pupfi. 

I’l'iuu iiiy pi'.'itit.iu iiri iiiiiuiuissiiriiit .stalF-ser- 
goiiiit, 1 wii,-; iictuully tlie first Eiiropcau in 
till! jiehl, ami the hut out of it. (')u the 1st 
tji.'toiser ISfi.'h I was diriicted to procoecl from 
Xuwshoi’a to the northc-rn frontier .of Yusufzai 
with a piianl of si.vty sepoys hu- ih% purpose 
of colltictiiig provisions and fuel for cooking, 
for both .European iind nativ’e troops at tliree 
given points on that frontier, iiainely, Nawakilla, 
Permaiilie, ami iloosimn llazaar. After I hail 
been about ten days out, I was joined by 
('aptain dames Brown of the Boyal Engineers. 
Tlie ostensible cause of our advance was to 
turn out a colony of Hindustani fanatics who 
bad e.-tablisbed tbeniselvtis in a strongly stock- 
adctl fort at Miilkab on one of the spurs of 
the ‘Mababun,’ or great mountain. This colony 
was composed of the remnant of the followers 
of a ctu'laiu adventurer uamecl Syud Ahmed, 
who bad collected a large nuiuber of Gbazis 
fi-iiin the frontier tribes, and from various parts 
of India, and at one time ruled over the wliole 
i.)f Pcsbawur ami tlie Yusufzui jdaius, until lie 
was slain in battle with the troops of fiunjit 
Singh, at the entrance of the Kaglian Yalley. 

The followers of Syud Ahmed then settled 
in Sitann, where tlnty remained till 1857, when 
they were largely reinforced by the fugitive 
rebels of the regiments which mutinied in 
Jhchim, Xowshora, Pcsbawur, ami Iloti !Murdan. 
The Jlinclu mutineers were obliged to become 
Wahabi Mohammedans, and, of course, were the 
most fanatical enemies of the British on the 
uortli-we.^t fi-unticr. The whole military colony 
W’us maintained by donations from bigoted 
Mussulmans inoatW resident in India. In 1858 
Sir : Sydney Cotton led an expedition against 
them as far as the Swat Yalley ; but this 
expctliliou only checked them temporarily. Be- 
tween IHot) and 18G3 they made several raids 
iiito British territory, and by the latter date 
tliey luul become so insolent that it was deemed 
necessary t.o put them down and destroy their 
stronghold at Mulkah Sitana, For tliis purpose 
a force was ap.sc.mblcd at Xawakilla, Yusufzai, 
cm the 18th October 1863, iimlor the command 
of Sir Neville Ghamberlaiu, the most expeeri- 
encetl frontier officer of Ins time. The force 
con.si.sted of the 71st .Llighland Light Infantry 
from Nowshe.ra, the 101st Bengal Fusiliei'S fi'om 
Bawal Piudi, half a battery of iloyal Artillery 
umlor Captain Griffin, the Hazara and Peshawur 
^Mountain Train, a stjuadron of Prohyu’s farnon.s 
Horse, part of the corps of Gnide.s from Iloti 
Murdan, four regiments of Punjab Infantry, 
one regiment of Goorkhas, and the 32d Bengal 
Infantry ; Avhibt the hist Euj-opean.s from 
Rawal Pindi formed the reserve. The total 
force which advanced numlcered at first five, 
tljousand six hundred men of all arims. 

On the 19th October, General Chamberlain 


broke up his cam];> at Nawakilla, and imu’ched 
for Boostum Bazaar, and tlieiicc advauc.ed on the 
Clmmbla Ahilley by the Umbeyla Pa.ss. This 
position the enemy had failed to occupy, having 
prepared for tlie advance by the Danin Pas.s, 
directly oppo.site Nawakilla. The Umbeyla Pass 
proved to be about nine miles long, and the 
road most intricate and difficult ; but the enemy 
being taken by surprise, the only fighting was 
by the skirmishers of our force who crowned 
the heights on both SKle.s of the gorge. The 
main body of the expedition reached the head 
of the pa.ss, ami occupied it without opposition 
in one march, but neither the artilleiy - guns 
nor commksariat stores could be got up until 
the afternoon of the second day; and it wa.s 
four days before the tents and baggage were 
all up. During tlicse four days the tribes 
had assembled in thousands. 

The General in command of the expedition 
discovered that hi.s force, although the pick of 
the European and native troop.s quartered in 
the Punjab, w'as far too weak to beat back the, 
foe opposed to it, and at the same time keep 
comnui,nicat!on.s open with the rear. To advance 
would have been madne.ss ; so, under the cir- 
cumstances, all that the General could do was 
to stand hia ground and keep open ci3mnmnic:.i- 
tioms tlirungh the pa.s.s for sui>plies from the 
reserve at Roostum Bazaar. The force accord- 
ingly took up a piosition on the cre.st of: the 
pass, built up breastworks, and stockaded the 
guns in the beiit position.s for defending the 
camp. Strong outpo.sts w'ere constructed on 
both flanks, and also .stockaded as far as pos- 
sible. But after a few days it was found that 
the mo.st advanced flank posts were commanded 
by strong position.^ higher up the hills, from 
which the enemy kept up a continuous fire ■ 
with their long matchlocks, camsiiig heavy lo,ss 
to the advanced pickets. It therefore . became 
necessary to storm these heiglits, and occupy 
them with strong picket.s of both European and . 
native troop.s. The farthest advanced post on 
the left bad been nicknamed the ‘Eagle’s Nest,’ 
and tiiat on the I'ight the ‘Crag’ picket. But 
neither of these qiosts could be supported in 
ca.se of an attack, nor relieved from tlie main 
body in tlie camp ?n less tluin an hour. 

The hill Patlians and : iliiidn.stan,i fanatics . 
soon proved that they were no ordinary foe. 
The fir.st determined attack thex' made on tlie 
Eagle’s Nest picket lasted for four hour.s, and 
the picket lost half its number in killed and 
wounded. In many instance.s the enemy leaped 
over tlie brea.stworks, sword in liand, selling 
their lives dearly among the Briti.sh bayonets, 
or .seized the rifles by the muzzle.s, trying to 
w'rench them from the soldiers. But the flank 
posts vvero not the only place.? on which assaults 
were made. Several determined attacks were 
made on the breastwork in front of the camp, 
the enemy charging up to the very muzzles of 
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i gmiiiers \vitli j were killed and wouuiled; Aiaoiig.st tUe^k^ 
t]i(*ni fclirom^li i ^v'tls Ooloiiel Ivt'VeSj one of tlie lvccii’'e^ed 

F.sb«T olHca-. of tl.o fr.mfcr fee. 

I Bo wiis then in comniaiul or, ‘ Loice s xvilles, so 
tUbtuig u. ul I j'o|. tlieir service during the siege 

ivere nx every After Colonel Eeyes was woiiuded, 

the eonumuitl of this famous i^egiinent was 
iihvays a favourite clay for an given to Liguteiumt Fosheiy, l-ofore numtionetl, 
after the position ' who was ‘■’awar-letl the Y.C. for his gallantry 
resolute attach was made 1 in liokliiig the Crag picket xvith only twenty- 
I'OJiipaet bodies of the enemv j live uicii against ten times that iiumDer. Ihia 
swords, and green stand- 1 h-^yed the^ miemy ^to retire, leav- 

\n u t All-ill r in;»-i f 'Hitt I sixty of iheir numuer dead on the iiekl, 
Allah I Allah I D n ! Dm ! green standards, 

x\ere ilaiiked liy I regular war- 

themselves behind j j-Q tune of theii' own native ].hpes, 

I, thus cover- j accompanied by the bagpipes of the 71st Higdi- 
of the plialanx, till they rushed I laud In'ght Jufanlry, xvilh wiiuin the Goorkhas 
amongst the British bayonets, j fraterui.sed warmly, 
must remember that these were I bp to thi.s time the wounded of the enemy 
still the dax^s of muzzle-loaders, and by a deter- i held had been _ carried into the 

• 1 1 „ n „ British camp and tended lu our Ijospitais, 

milled rush the eneiuY could come to close | . . n r v .,i,.wvvvi rimi A -.iif 

, . ' , 1 1 1 J- . 1 1 receiving tlie same treutmeut anu care as our 

quarters belore many rounds could be bred. [ during the severe fighting that 

But tiicre was a clear space of about eighty to | p].,,i^i vdiile the po.-:iLiou was being cluiiigwi, 

a hundred yards in front of the breastwork l advance ])ickets were forced in several instance, - 
protecting our camp, which was commanded by t,o retire, leaving dead ami wounded men behind 
two gums ; and after four hours’ savage fighting ; tlmm, and in every case the wounded weia 
the onemy were driven hack, leaving three him- I killed, and the liudies of all mo.^Jt sliockingly 
(Ired dead and wounded on this exposed part, mutilated by tlio enemy. In one iiislauce. 
Our lo.ss was one oificer and forty men killed ! iMajor liardiiig, commanding a po.st, heroically 
and wounded inside the breastwork. Many'' of j refu.ced to ahundou some wounded Gooiidia.'. 
these were cut ilown by swords, or thrust | ami he, with He’geaut J. B. Adams, thi'ce meu 
■through with spearSi At another point a body [ of the 71st, and about a dozen of^ the btli 
of .Buropean marksmen had picked off one him- , Goorkhas, wert; .''urrounded and cut ulf hy^ nion 
dred and eighty of the enemy, with a loss of than two hundred of the eueuiya Allhougl 
only' seven of tiieir own number, whilst many they’" defended themselves galhiuLly', darkne.ss .se! 
more of the enemy' were xvounded, although j in before they' could he reinforced, and ^ ilu 
able to retreat. I only give the numbers which , post had to ho abandoned tiii next (lay'. Whoi 
were left ou the ground when the attack was it was retaken, the boilie.s of Major Liardiiig 
finally repuked. lip to this time the British loss j Sergeant Adams, and their eumrades, JCuropeai 


the guns, and cutting Uoxvn t 
their sharp tnUrars, or stabbiu 
with their spears. Lieutenaii 
Baltye of the Guides special 
them.selve.s, and their names 
mouth. 

.Friday was 

attack. The second Friday 
was taken up, a moat 
all along the line, 
rushing ou with spear.?, 
ards, shouting 
The sword and spear men 
marlLsmeii wlio, sheltering 
rock.s, fired with well-directed aim. 
ing the advance 
on to close quarters 
iilv readers 
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from Nowffliera he left a yaing wife bc-hiiul 
him, abuut U» beeume a mother. .She was in 
the wuiuau’s warh of the Station IJospitul at 
Nowr^liera when the news of her husbaiuPs 
death ami mulihilion I'eached the depot left 
there, and an injudiciou.s friend rushed to her 
with the news in tdl its tjhastly and horrid 
details. The poctr woman was so uvercoiae that 
she ;j;uve birth to a boy, and immeliately died. 
Tliis (diild was adopted by the 7 l.st, and brought 
up us the eljihl td the regiment. Tliis incident 
has hceji fittingly seized by William Brodie, 
the .Scottish sculptor who designed the monu- 
ment erected in Gla-sgow Cathedral to the 
memory of the otlicors and men of the 71st 
Highland Light Infantry who fell in the 
Yu.suf/.ai campaign of 186:3. 

By the IBtli of November the General had 
changiul his military position, his base of opera- 
tions, and line of i‘oniminiications, but at a heavy 
co.st. Ensign Murray of the 71.st, Lieutenant 
Dougall of the 7S)th, serving as a volunteer with 
the 7].st, and thirty-five men were killed, and 
thirty-seven wounded. Among.st the wounded 
were Lieutenants Oliphaufc of the 5th Goor- 
khus, and W. Battye of the bJuides, a broilun’ 
of (‘^Hientiii Battye, who fell at Delia with a 
Latin »iuotation in his mouth, Duke, it ihcornm, 
ed pi'o |i<drd? muri. xVuother brother of the 
same family, I may mention, fell at Fattehabad 
during the last Afgiian war. A fourth brother, 
Lieuti'UiUit-colonel F. D. Battye, of the Guide:-, 
wa.s killcil on the tkmjkora Fiver, in the 
Chilrul ciimpaigti of 1865. During tlie pre.seiit 
generatiem the'" family of Battye have nobly 
upheld the honour and added to the glory of 
cuir country. But to match these heavy losses 
on uur sidi', the enemy liad also suffered 
severely. 

Shortly after the arrival of reinforcements, 
the second great attack was made on the Crag 
picket by a body of about three thousand ; 
men. On the night of the assault, the crag was ■ 
garrisoned by one hundred and si.xtj'" men com- i 
muniled by Colonel Browulow, wliose expjeri- | 
ence of liill warfare led him to expect an 
attack, from the preparations he had .seen goisig 
on in the enemy7s camp ; he was therefore pre- 
pared and on the alert. As there was no moon 
during the early part of the night, the enemy 
ruanaged to advance umseen till they were 
within eighty yards of the po.st, when they 
were espied and met by a well-directed volley. 
Ihu.sing their war-cry of ‘Allah ! Allah !’ the 
.enemy dashed at the breastwork, and in .spite 
of the bayonets of the defender.^, breached the 
wail ill mtiny places. B_y this time, however, 
two mountain guns, which had been placed in 
position before dark two hundred and fifty yards 
in rear of the po.st, loaded with shell, fired oyer 
the heads of our men, and the shells biucsting 
amongst the crowded ranks of the tribesmen 
advancing to the attack, caused terrible slaughter 
among them. Although repulsed again and. 
again during the night, the hillmen continually 
returned to the assault and attempted to carry 
the post by storm. But Colomfi Browidow ami 
his brave men were never caught napping, and 
every attack was repulsed. Just before day- 
break a thick fog enveloped the hills, and the 
enemy disappeared, and when morning broke 


they were helieved to have retired. As it 
turned out, however, they were concealed 
within a few yards of the breastwork. Colonel 
Browulow and his men hud been on duty for 
forty-eight hoiu‘.s, and were completely worn 
out with fighting and watching, and a.s soon as 
daylight came a force was sent from the camp 
to relieve them. During , the relief there wtts 
not one of the enemy to be seen, and Colonel 
Browulow and lii,s men retired, and .shortly 
afterwards the fog again thickened. 

All this time the enemy were lying concealed 
by the rocks, wrapped in the fog. Suddoidy, 
as the new picket were making themselves 
comfortiible, they were overwludmed by more 
than a thou.sand men. The officer in command 
was killed, and the men, completely taken by 
surprise, were borne down by numbers. The 
post was taken, and the greater part of the 
garrison wei'e .slain ; but tlie fog opportunely 
liftcil, and the fire of the two mountain gums 
stopped the pursuit of the enemy into the ■ 
camp after the fugitives of the picket. The ; 
European portion of the defeated garrison 
belonged to the loist, and Colonel SBulisbury at.; 
the head of that gallant regiment retook the 
pQ,sb at the point of the bayonet, but ; with 
hea\y lo.ss, the hillmen defending every rock 
as the redcoats, advanced. In the ru.sh of the 
101.st up the hill, the brave and da.shing 
colonel was knocked down and stunned by 
a big stone, hurled from above. This caused 
a moment’, s halt, and .some confusion ; but when 
the men ran to lift him he sprang to hi.s feet 
without a.ssistauce, wiping the: blood from his 
face and shouting : ‘ Gome : on, inen, Pm all 
right ; my skull may be cracked, hut niy brains 
are still in it.’ The wvord passed to the rear 
that the Colonel was all; right, and the inexi 
gave a shout, and da.shed on, and the Crag 
picket was retaken. 

During the time occupied in changing .the ' 
position, the enemy overpowered one of the 
advanced pa,sts hell by Major Eo,«:s and one 
hundred and forty men of the 14tli Fero.zepore 
Sikhs, Two companies of the 71st mid one. of 
the 101.4 were'*sent to reinforce him, but the 
enemy also received powerful reinforcements, 
and during the murderous struggle limb took 
place for the recapture of the breastwork, four 
European officers were killed. 

dlie third great attempt was made on the. 20tlr 
of November. The enemy, comsisting of the tribes- 
men from Bajaur, Bunair, ami Swat, mustuiyd in 
great strength auA attacked the Crag picket, 
which was then held by one hundred men of the 
101st and one hundred of the 2()th Native In- 
fantry. The as.suult lasted from daybreak till noon, 
wlien the enemy, receiving reinforcements, over- 
pow'ered the garrison, and the post fell for the 
third lime, with^ the loss of two officers and 
a large number t>f men killed. It was owing 
solely to the determined bravery of Major 
Delafosse of the 101st, and Major logers'of 
the i!.()th Punjab Infantry, that a single man 
e.scaped. These tw'o officers performed protligic-s 
of valour. They rallied the retreating men, 
and although overpowered, prevented the enemy 
from rushing the camp till the alarm was given. 
The picket of two hundred men w£'..=! over- 
whelmed by three thousand tribesmen. Many of 
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the (let'em lens nun-e seized and luirled over the i 
rocks and dashed to pieces below, the Inlhueii 
pliUitino Iheir standards all along the ridge. 

The TJst had jmst reiunied to camp from 
twenty-four hum's’ duty at another point, and 
were getting their dinner, when (Jenei-al Sir 
Xeville Chamberlain himself called (ni tlunn to 
fall in. The men left tlieir dinner with the 
utmost alacrity and fell in, witli tlie pipers 
pdaying the gathering as gaily as for an 
ordinary pai'ade. ddie two mountain gums 
slielled the lieights and covered the advance. 
CAlontd Milliam Hope, addre-ssing the men, 
.said : * Men of the 71st, you must fol](AW me 
and retake the Crag ][)ieket.’ And as the men 
were tightening their hells and examining 
the springs of their bayonets, one could bear 
the words passing along the rank : ‘It’s to be 
hot work, boys, bat we must stand by old 
Pinkie,’ the name by which the Colonel was 
known. In those days the stall'-sergeants of 
I'egiments were not supplied wit.h revolver's, 
and I lent xny revolver to Sei'geunt-major John 
Blackwood, of the 71st, ‘Brave Jock Black- 
wood’ the men called him. I had also a 
famous Bamnsciis tulwar that I had pi'c^servcd 
from the plunder of tlie Begnm’.s kothce of 
Lucknow, which I also lent to Blackwtjod for 
the a.ss!Uilt on tlic Crag picket. 1 ncvei' .saw 
either I'ovolver or swoi’d again, .so the country 
owes me a Lean and Adam’s revolver for 
winch I had paid a hundred I'Upees, and a 
Damascu.s blade for wliicli I had rofiusod one 
thousand ; but both did good .service in the 
hands of Bliickwood on the 20th November 
186:1, and saved the lives of Colonel William 
Hope and General Sir Neville Chamberlain. 

In the excitement of the moment, General 
Chamberlain forgot his po.'^ition as General 
commanding, and heeame once more the dash- 
ing sabi'eur who, in years gone by, both in 
Afghanistan and on the plains of the Punjali, 
had led many a gallant charge. Placing him- 
self alongside of t’olouel Hoj:)?, he called out : 

‘ 7lfrt Highland Light infantry, I’m proud to 
have you under my command to-day, and I 
will go with your colonel,’ Tdie men gave a 
cheer and advanced up the hill without a halt 
or check. Sir Neville Chamhevlain, Colonel 
and SergeanL-iiiajor Blackwood, in front 
of all, entered the picket together. Blackwood 
wa.s a powerful, active man, and an expert 
swordsman. He shot down live men with the 
revolver, and cut down as many more with the 
sharp tuhvar, when his left- arm was smashed 
by a bullet through the elbow-joint. Colonel 
Hope, had also an arm broken, and General 
Cbambcrlain was shot through tlie thigh ; but 
as they were closely followed by the other 
otiicers and men of the 71st, the lives of all 
thi’ee were saved, and, after a severe contest, the 
Goorkhas and Sikhs swarming up in support, 
the enemy were driven from tlic picket, and 
in turn many of them were also dashed over 
the .steep rock on the right of the position, 
and the 71st and Goorkhas once more held the 
Crag picket. 

Adds was the last great attack which the 
enemy made. They must have learned that 
large reinforcements of both European and 
ufitive troo^js were hastening to the front. 
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TniUin it rc.-it.'J, iviili it,- ha<_-h In tlic hi;n>, 

Tlie jinublcd, ulcziu;, .s^ray old tinni; 

Konfs red and brown— rootV pui]dc and gray. 
Blue-dim through reek fnini the cliininey.'^ biov.-ii ; 
Hoots slantiiifi;, 'Iriforni, jultinir, sijnare, 

Milh lights yawning wido for air. 

And gab! e!3~ga hies everywhere ! 

Low in the lap of the land it lu-.s. 

On the knees of the shore serene and gray ; 

The eai-th’s green am.s ahoufc it thrown, 

Its feet on the I’oclcs where tlie soa-mew dies, 
And ever with uioiiniful monotone, 

Ebbing and liowing the sea-tides sway — 

Elihing and flowing for ever and aye. 

Dark on the sunset's ruddy gold, 

Tlie olil church-lower on the ne.stern height: 

The sturdy church, six centuries old, 

On tlie eilge of the wave, with the town in sight; 
Where jiray the liviim, where find repose 
Tlie geiieration.s whom no man knows. 

iloat.-' in the liarhonr— nets on the brae, 
Sunbrowned .fishers upon the pier ; 

Women Jiuhl-aiikled, deft-handed, gay, 
lieady to answer with joke or jeer; 

Children who make the old village ring 
'Willi the g!iuie.s tliey 2 i]ay, tlie .'-ongs they sing. 

Oil, here Life steps to a heartsome strain ; , " 

Eauh for the love of them worLs for his own ; 
And not for ,any man’s single gain, 

For a master’s iirotit to sweat and groan : 

And blithely the sails with a stout ‘yodio!’’ 

To the mast-head lise as they outward go. 

Come luck, come lack, one deal to each : 

Kor fear nor favour the fisher knows, 

A.s he .sails away from tlie liapiiy beach. 

When the fish are rife and a fair wind blow.s ; 
Ami what tlionah a grave in the .«ea Ids lot ? 
Holds it one hollow where Cod is not ' 

Ah! still do I dream (^f that gray old shore,: 

Its murmur of waves, its sheltering calm; 

Tlie liearty speeeli and the oiien door, 

And the wc-leonie word that Fell like balm — 

Till over my soul in a llood-tide free, 

My long-lost faith flowed hack to me ; 

Yea, llu^ heart of my youth 1 found in tliee, 

Oh gray St Monans, beside the sea. 

J. K. Law.son. 
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miitcd. The anonviunns writer of Janiiaiw 1797 


A CENTURY OF BURNS BIOGRAPHY. closes his stanzas thus : 


By WiuuAM Wallace. 

On tlie 2Lst of July 189G will be completed 
that hundred yeai'.s from the deatli of Robert 
Burns wiiiidi, according to a generally credited, 
if not absolutely verified tradition, he told his 
Jean would be required to do justice to his 
nieinory. In the IMarcIi number of the Monthly 
Mtuur.inc and l-lritisJk T'riiiiifer for 1797, tlierc 
appeared the first instalment of the first bio- 
grajdiy of the poet—the modest beginning of the 
nuKst e.xtraordinary literature of the ‘AIenioir.s’ 
order which the world has seen, or is likely to 
see. It wa.s signed ‘IT,’ and came from tlie pen 
of Robert Heron, an unfortunate— and accord- 
ing to Allan Cunniiigliain — dissipateil ‘stickit 
minister’ and hack of letter-s, who died in 1S07, 
and at the age of forty-three, in the Fever 
Hospital of St Pancra.s, to wliich he had re- 
moved from a debtor’s cell in Newgate. Heron's 
biography wa.s anticipated, however, in tlie 
same magazine by anonymous ‘stanzas’ (in 
reality a poem of great leiigtli) to the memory 
of Robert Burns. I’liese .stanzas ajipeured in 
the ‘original poetry’ department of tlie periodical 
in Jauunry (tluit January which, liad the poet- 
e.Kcisemau lived, would have witnessed his 
promotion to a .supervisor.ship), in the com- 
pany, oddly enough, of ver.ses by Charles 
Jjainb, who writes to ‘Sara and S. T. C. at 
Bristol,’ complaining that he cannot snatch ‘a 
lieeting holiday, a little week,’ to see them, 
and to 

IVluse in toar.s on that mysterious youth, 

Cruelly .slighted, who, in evil hour, 

Shap’d his advent’rou.s course to London walls. 

There is, indeed, something almost pathetically 
prophetic in the character 'both of the poetical 
and of the prose memorials to the genius of 
Barns which appeared in the Monthly Magmind 
ninety-nine year.s ago. Upon the merits of no 
man have poets been more heartily united and 
biographers more fatally, if not fiercely, dis- 


High above thy reptile foes 

Tliy tow’ring soul iiuconquer’d rose— 

Love and the Muse their charms disclose — 

The hags retire ; 

And thy expanded lio.soin gloAVS 
“With heav’nly fire. 

Go, Builder of a deathless name ! 

Thy Cuuiitvy’.s gloi'y, and her shame ! 

Go, and th’ immortal guerdon claim, 

To Genius due ; 

Whilst rolling centuries thy fame / ■ 

Shall still renew! 

Here already we have the spirit, if not the 
genius, of .Wordsworth’s noble lines, of the 
scarcely less eloquent Ode of Mr William 
Y'atson, one of the mo.st eminent of living 
poets, and the .silent tears whieli, according to 
Edward FitzGerald, were wrung from the late 
Lord Tennyson by tlie sudden realisatinn of 
the glory of Doonside, and the tragedy of Uuin- 
fiicLS, On the otlicr hand. Heron began his 
biography with ii grotesrpie inaccuracy, and closed 
it with the fir.st crude statement of the gravest 
of all the charges that liave been made against 
the cl'iaracter of Burn.?, He claimed for the 
poet that lie wa.s tlie product and txiiunph 
of the Scotti.sh parochial school system. This 
was altogether a blunder. If Burns was u 
triumpli of anythhig except natural genius, 
he was a triumph of private tuition. Heron 
further brought his biography to a termirialion 
with this extraordinary .statement: ‘Even in the 
last feebleness, and amid the last agonies of 
expiring life, yielding readily to any tempta- 
tion that offered the semblance of intemperate 
enjoyment, he died at Dumfrie.s, in the summer 
of the year 1796, while he wa.s yet tliree or 
four yeans under the age of forty.’ It is 
liardly too much to say that the biographex-s 
of Burns, who luivo followed in the wake of 
Hei’on, have devoted more attention to ascer- 
taining how much — or how little — truth tliei-e 
is in this damning declaration, than to the 
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elucidation of any otlior disputed incident in 
tliu life of tlie poet. 

In this same year, 1797, Heron reprinted liis 
articles in the Monthly Mayadne, with additions, 
as a biography of Uuliert Burns, and \inder his 
signature, B\it immediately after the poet’s 
death, arrangements were made for the publica- 
tion of an authoritative Momoix', This work 
was entrusted to Dr James Currie, a Livex’pool 
pliysician, a great admirer of Burns, and a 
connccLion of Mrs Dunlop. Cunie had many 
advantages, including access to original manu- 
scripts of poems and letters, which have been 
enjoye<l by no subsequent biograplier. llelatives 
of Bums, like bis brother Gilbert, and surviving 
frienils, like Symc of Ryedale, were understood 
to have given him all the help in their power. 
When Currie’s Life appeared in 1800, it met 
with an instantaneous success. Few biographies 
have passed through so many editions as this 
has done ; still fewer have beeix subjected to 
.such merciless criticism. The weaknesses of 
Currie’s work are, indeed, only too apparent, 
lie is deploraldy inaccurate in mutters of detail. 
He took unwai'rautablc liberties with Buvn.s’s 
lettex’s. He has been proved to ha,ve deliber- 
ately misdated .sevei’al of tho.se which, in hi.s 
last yeai‘.s, the poet addre.ssed to Mrs Dunlop. 
Ho lihteiied far too I’eadily to reports bearing 
unfavourably on the life of a man whom he had 
never .seen. It ha.s been said that Currie 
was supported by the authority of Burins’s 
phy,siciaix, Dr Maxwell. This view has, how- 
evei’, been discredited, to say the lea.'st, by the 
fact that while CuiTie expi’esfsly declares tliat 
Burns went to the Brow Well in the last months 
of his life in opposition to the views of his 
medical attendant, letters published within a 
comparatively recent period prove that the 
poet took this step in accordance with the 
advice of that attendant ! But of Dr Curx’ic’.s 
good intentions there can be ixo doubt Avhat- 
ever, and liis Life is still, within certain limits, 
authoritative. 

It was followed in 1808 by Cromek’s lleliques, 
which, although mainly notable as giving 
poems by Burns which up to that period luul 
not seen the light, was valuable also for certain 
biographical passages. One 'bf these — that deal- 
ing with the story of Highland Mary— has 
become part and parcel of imperishable poetical 
romance. Three years later, Professor Josiah 
Walker, who knew Burns personally, published 
a biography by way of preface to Morison’s 
edition of the poems. It contained reminis- 
cences which are still of some interest and 
even biographical value, in spite of at least 
one serioxxs mistake in date.s which they con- 
tained, and of the scarification to which they 
and their author were subjected at the hands 
of Professoi' John Wilson. A reaction xiow set 
Jxi Hgnm&L the view of Burns’s latest years — 
, that he became intemperate and dissolute — 


fix’st given by ITcron, and connic-tiauex'‘d to a 
considerable e.xtent by Currie. It becaxne 
known that men like .Finillatoi', his official 
superior, and his neighbuin', *--ray the toaclitir, 
indignantly denied the.=ic chax'ge.s and dc'-hii'c-si 
that their mend, although he lived a frcMy 
.social life, never fell into potrisliuo.ss. Tlie 
I fir.st-fruit^ 'bf this reaction was the sympathetic 
biography which tiie ctdebrateil efclei-iasticj 
I humourist, and convivialist, the Bov. Ilamiltuii 
I Paul, published along witli an eilitiou of the 
Poems and Songs in 1319, This work in turn 
led up to a much more important work, con- 
ceived in a similar, spirit. John Gibson Lock- 
hart’s Life, published in 1828, .'^tiil holds its own 
a.s one of the .standard biogi-aphie.s of Burns. 
As all the world kiiow.s, it was the wui-k of 
Lockhart whic.li called forth the celebrated 
Essay of Carlyle, wldcli is at once one of the 
great xna.sterpieces of Burns eiiticism, and the 
high-water mark of its aiithoi-’.s earlier and, 
as many folk still think, better style. 

The publication of Lockhart’s Life xmaiks a 
stage — as it closed a genei'atiou — of Burn.s 
Biogi’aphy. Live.s and editions now poiii’eJ 
foi-th on both .side.? of the Border with a 
iniudity almost as extraordinary as tlie growth 
j of Burns Clubs, and testifying, like tliat unique 
! pbeuonienon, to tbo permanent fascination of 
' the poet’s life and per.sonality. They are far 
too numerous to mention ; but tlie fu’st Aldine 
edition, published in throe volumes in 1839 
along with a memoir by Sir Harris Hicolas, 
merits a word of attention, both for the fresh 
poeuxs of Burns which were published in it, 
and also as being the fir.st inxportant work 
on Burns that was puhli.shod in England. 
And it became a fashion with Scottish poets to : 
edit the works of their acknowledged pioneer 
and master. In '.1834 ‘honest’ — but by no 
moans invariably accurate — Allan Cnnning- 
liam published an edition of Bums in eight 
volmne.s, along with a Life which derives 
some weight from the fact that its author 
was a DumtriosshirG man, and claimed .‘■jiccial 
acquaintance with the last seven year.s of the 
poet’s life, James Hogg and William IMother- 
well published an edition of Burn.-;’.s woi-k.s in 
1836; the fifth volume of this edition is a 
biography written by Jaine.s Hogg. Anion;' the 
other Scottish poets who have tried their hands 
at editing Burns’s woik.s, or writing his life, 
are Alexander Smith, who prepared the xvell- 
knowix Globe edition of the Life ami Woik.s of 
Burns (1868) ; Principal Sliairp of St Andrews, 
xvhose ixxonograph on tlie poet in tlie ‘Engli.sh 
Men of Letters’ series (1879) raised a contro- 
vei’sy which ]ia.s not yet been foi'gotteii, and 
is notable as having led Robert Loui.'^ Stevenson 
to write ‘Some Aspects of B.obert Buxai.s,’ which 
takes X’ank with Wilson’s dloga in the Land of 
Burns, and Carlyle’s essay, among the most 
reinai’kable criticisms of the pioet’-s cliaracter and 
woi-k ; the Rev. George Gillillan, whose National 
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Hunis fippeaved in 1878-79 ; Prot'e-'^sor Nichol, 
wliij ill 188:i contribuied a bio;_a'aphie.al ami 
ci'iUfal i';s?iiy on Jiurns to Y'illiaiu Scott 
Boai^las’ri six-volume odiliou of the Poems aud 
Letters (published by Mr Paterson of Edin- 
bui'eli), and l\Ir Andrew Liuis,', who contributed 
an Introduction to Selected Poems of Robert 
Jhiviis (1891, Kee-an Paul, Trenedi % i-’o.). 

iileanwhile, tlie necessity for investigating 
every incident in Bimis’s life separately and 
much more thoroughly than had been done 
by Currie and Lockhart, had become obvious, 
and had been emphasised by the publication 
of the celebrated Clarinda correspondence, first’ 
irregularly in 1802, and in a more complete 
form ill 1843. This necessity was seen by 
no man more than by Robert Chambers, 
who, always an enthusiastic and painstaking 
student of Burns, had edited (1838) one of the 
numerous editions of Currie, and in 1840 had, 
in conjunction with Professor IVilson, produced 
The Land of TSurns, which is still the standard 
work on Burns topography. Dr Chambers’s 
investigations further led him to the conclusion 
that of no poet can it be said so absolutely 
as of Burns that his works form part of his 
life. The great majority both of his poems and 
of ln.s letters reflect his moods— -his despair, the 
anxict}’’ and renior-se due to his ‘thoughtless 
folliesV his alhembracing love of nature and 
humanity, the ecsLasie.s on the wings of which 
ho soared above the circumstance.s.of his life.. 

Dr Chambers perceived tliafc to separate the, 
biography of the poet from the ' poems and 
letters wa.s to effect an nnuatnral divorce, as 
they were portion.? of one astonishihg if 'not 
stnpendoua whole. This connection was strength- 
ened by the researches of another very .pains- 
taking student of Burns, lYilli.am Scott Douglas, 
which culminated in the fanians paper Avhich 
he read before the Society of Scottish Anti- 
fpiarie.? in Janiuiry 1850, and which i’endere.d 
it almost certain tliat Eimis’s betrothal, to 
Higliland Mary was an episode in that other 
attachment which ended in Jean Armour 
becoming his wile. Dr Chambere folloiyed up 
this paper by independent discoveries j in 
Greenock, whicR proved, among other things,: 
that the M.ary Campbell whom all but univer- 
sally accepted belief has identified . with the 
■Highland La-^sie of Buru-s’s verse and prose^ must, 
if the .story of her relatives can be accepted at 
all, have been buried in the W’est Eirkyard of 
that town immediately after the acquisition of 
a ‘lair’ there by her 'bvolher-in-law on October 
12, 1781). The labours of Dr Chambers, who had 
been placed in po.ssessioii of all the information 
at the disposal of Burns’s surviving relatives?, 
and of his younge.sfc sister, Mrs Begg, were 
crowned especially by the pnblii-.aliou in 1851-52 
of his Life of Burns in four volmnes. This work 
was at once recognised by the piihlic as the 
authoritative biography of Burns, I'epresenting 
his life as an organic whole, in which letters, 
poem.'!, and incidents form a ‘harmony not 
nntler.stood ’ — that indeed could not have been 
understood — by previous editors and biographers. 

Nearly half a century has elapsed since Dr 
Chambers’s great work was published. Since 
then, innumerable editions of Bumus’s works, 
and not a few biographies, have been published 


in this country, in Amoricii, and even on the 
Continent, where the Burns cult is spreading 
with marvellous rapidity. Among I lie ino.st 
remarkable of these Lives are the highly orig- 
inal ‘.spiritual’ biograjiliy of the llev. l)r Hately 
Waddell, publislieil in 1809, and the Life in 
two volumes given to the worhl in 1893 by 
M. Auguste Angellier, a professor in Lille. 
M, Angellier’s book is a reraai'kable perform- 
ance in many ways— well informed, schcilarly-, 
and full of enthusia.sm. To find a parallel to 
Burns, he goes init to ‘the loo didactic Hesiod, 
nor the preci.se Theocritus,’ but tn ‘ tin; marvel- 
lous ver.se.s of Aristopliane.s.’ There ‘ wo find 
the countryman speaking for himself, loving the 
earth unphilo-sopliically, simply for the benefit 
he derive.s from it, and the labour it asks of 
him.’ But M. Angellier’s work is inainly not- 
able for li Is strenuous, and on the whole won- 
derfully successful effort to translate Burns into 
French. 

Not only is Burns literature increasing^ by 
leaps and bounds, but it is being specialised. 
For example, the books more or less of a 
biographical nature which have been written 
oh Highland ISFary almost vie in number and 
in: pas-sion with those which have been evoked 
by the beauty and tragic story of her naine.salve 
the Queen of Scots. Nor is it at all an exaggei’- 
ation to say that the controversial literature which 
has arisen -out of the question whether Burns,, 
xvhen he lived in Edinburgh, was forinally rii- 
stalled.as Laureate of the Canongate Eihvinning , 
Lodge of Freema.son,s, is equal in diincn.sioiis to 
the biographies of Currie and Lockhmi. combined. 
The process of Burns specialisation has been 
.greatly .encotiragcd by the establishment of 
.Burns" Clubs all over the world. A nuraber_ of , 
these have formed themselves into a Federation 
with ail., organ, the Barns^ Chronick, which, 
published anuually, devotes itself largely to tlie 
elucidation of the poet’s biograpliy. Some 

missing links in the chain of that biography, 
in. the form, both of poems and letter.?, hax’’e 
been found in tlie course of the last forty- 
three years. fh’ — inclLuliiig some 

which have never yet seen the light — were 
recovered by Dr Chambtirs, who continued to 
the end of Ins life an indefatigable collector of 
all ihformatiun hearing on his favourite subject. 
.Certain aspects of Burns’s life also merit fnrther 
exploration. The full story of his stay in. 
Irvine ha.s to he redated. The whole truth has 
I not been told of the circinastances under which 
he contempliited exile to Jamaica. J’he la.st 
word has not been .said on Highland Mary. 
Above all things, fresh investigations into the 
life of Burns in Dumfrie.? tend happily to give 
j him a higher claim, not to the love and 
\ admiration — for a higher claim to these he 
1 cannot have—but to the I'espect, of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

The researche.s of tlie last forty- three years 
have left unshaken the vast majority of the 
statements of fact which Dr Cliambers em- 
bodied in his biograiihy. But they have fnrther 
demonstrated the xvisdoni of the genai’al plan 
which he adopted. The national feeling _ of 
Scotland for Burns has I’endered the periodical 
rectification, elucidation, and consolidation of 
his biography a sacred duty ; and it is in 
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tbti pertbnnaijcf; of this duty that tlie ptib- 
lisliers of Dr Chambers’s Life will issue during 
the next year a revised edition of that work, 
containing the later discoveries of its author 
and of other Burns students who have followed 
ill liis footsteps. 

Ts there to be any finality in regard to 
Burns'? Bather, is not such finality more than 
a century old? ‘In this prodigy Will has 
dung Fate,’ wrote, in 1787, 8ir Gilbert Elliot, 
who became the fir.st Earl of 3\linto, and who 
holoiigod to the chuss of men of action—in all 
comlitious of life —for whom more especially 
Burns wrote. This was among the first words 
of Burns criticism. It will be tlie last. 


‘SEVEN-UP’ BLxVINE’S CONVERSION. 

CHAPTER 11. — THE EXD OF THE FEUD. 

Eoetyfoot was a kind of reproduction of New 
Denver on a .somewhat smaller scale— less in 
the number of its inhabitants, less rich in 
mineral wealth, and, consequently, a little less 
wicked, but not much. Situated nearly half- 
way between the more important mining-cainp 
and Quartz Bock, the nearest point of railroad 
communication with the outer world, and 
likewise at the junction of two turnpikes, the 
conge.sted traffic of two mining settlements 
pinssed through it, and to this fact ‘ Hennesey’s 
Hotel,’ a rather commodious two-storeyed frame- 
hiiilding, owed its existence. 

It was towards the close of the afternoon 
when Jim, the stage-driver, pulled up his 
reeking team in front of Heuiiesey’s, and 
‘Seven-up’ Blaine, having climbed down from 
his seat, stretched himself, and made his Yvay 
into the bar. During the five-and-twenty-mile 
journey from New Denver, he had endeavoured 
to extract further iiiFormatiou from Jini con- 
cerning young Ilingston ; but the driver could 
not, f)r would not, gratify his cariosity beyond 
slating that such a person had boarded the 
coach at Quartz Bock, that ho had been set 
down at Furtyfoot, and, what was of infinitely 
greater importance, had stood him (Jim) a 
dollar over and above the usual fare. Jim was 
no fool, combining, as he did, in his character 
the estimable virtues of minding his own 
business and keeping a walTchful eye on tlie 
main chance. 

‘Got a galoot of the name of Hingstoii 
hanging out in these yer diggin’s o’ yourn, lleii- 
nesoy ?’ Blaine inquired, as he caught the eye 
of the proprietor, to whom he was well known. 

‘ Hingstoii — Hiugston ? Oh, he came in by 
last night’s stage from Quartz Bock. Private 
room np-stairs, number six, second door on the 
right. Shall I send for him down, Blaine?’ 

‘No, you don’t do no sech thing, Hennesey. 
Yon just put up your hand, and I’ll cliip iu 
on him permisens-liko, for I’ve a leetle private 
business to settle with him. Gimme a cocktail 
fust.’ . 




Blaine did not order the beverage lor the 
purpose of inspiring hiinsell with Dutch 
courage ; he had no need for that. The luct 
is that, though still the toughest customer in 
north-west Arizona, he was not quite the man 
he had once been. A few years of abstinence 
from phy.sical labour in the mine.s had tended 
to the developnieut in him of a slight increase 
of adipose tissue at the expense of muscular 
fibre, and he felt that, after the: severe jolting 
he had undergone on the .stage, a ‘drap o’ 
suthin’ Would be beneficial, not to stimulate 
his valour, but to pull him together and steady 
him for tlie coming interview, in which he was 
exceedingly anxious to do justice to his own 
exceptional abilities, as well as to the memories 
of the unfortunate ‘old man Blaine’ and the 
no less valiant ’Lish Jacobson. He swallowed 
the liquor, criticised the quality of it in no 
measured terms, and solemnly mounted the 
stairs with the echo of his mother’s dying 
words ringing in liis ears, while Hennesey 
watched him from below, wondering what on 
earth could be the nature of his mission. 

At the second door on the right he painsed 
for a moment to make sure that his .«ix-shooter 
was in his hip-pocket and his knife in his 
boot. Then he knocked, and in response to a 
pleasant, cheery voice which bade him ‘ Gome 
in,’ he opened the door and took a few .steps 
into the room. He stopped abruptly as he 
caught a full sight of the occupant of the 
apartment, who eyed him curiously from his 
seat behind the table, where he had evidently 
been writing when interrupted. 

‘Whom have I the honour of addressing?’ 
inquired the young man, rising from his chair 
to the full height of his six-feet odd inches. 

Certainly he wore a tailed coat and a white 
shirt, and certainly he was a long, lean indi- 
vidual, who bore the stamp of a uuiver.si6y 
education on his pale, intellectual face as well 
as in his polished, gentlemanly ease of manner. 
So far his appearance tallied with Phil’s 
description ; but that scamp hud, inadvertently 
or otherwise, ondtted to inentioh that his 
garments were sable of hue and sober of cut, 
and likewise that he wore a stand-iip, clerical 
' collar and a white cambric necktie — the unmis- 
I takahle outward signs and symbols of the 
\ ministry. 

I x\s Blaine took in those particulars, a sudden 
! change came over hi.s countenance. II i.-^ jaw 
! dropped, and his eyes dilated iu blank, holple.s.-; 
dismay. 

‘A gospel sharp, hij thunder!’ he ojacnlaled, 
unconsciously aloud, while the minister looked 
on at his confusion with undDguised amuse- 
ment. 

‘I ax yer parding fur intruding, mister,’ he 
blurted out apologetically, as he backed uneasily 
towards the door to make his exit. ‘ I re<'kou 
I’ve yanked my hall into the wrong alley this 
time. ’Pears to have been a mi.stake .somewhar. 
Guess I’d better prospect the next claim farther 
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on. It ain’t a par.“ou I wantur roust out, but 
a lop-eared thief of tlio name of Hingston ez 
ilenne.sey ’lowed I should (hid in number six, 
second door on the right. Howsoniever, ez 
you ain’t the greaser I’m after, llennesey must 
liey somehow got tangled among the numbers, 
an’ I ’ll jest prospect round till I strike the 
right drift.’ 

With this, ‘Seven-up’ Blaine.;i»lMiving almo.st 
reached the door, was preparing to make a 
bolt of it, when the minister interposed. 

‘Stay !’ he exclaimed, attempting in vain to 
assume an appearance of becoming gravity. 
‘Perhaps, after all, Mr Hennesey may not be 
guilty of having made the mistake you suspect 
him of. My name is Hingston— Everard Hing- 
ston, of New York ; though to what circum- 
stances I am indebted for the honour of this 
visit I am as yet totally at a loss to under- 
stand.’ 

‘Great Scott! You a Hingston?’ gasped 
Blaine, beginning vaguely to comprehend at 
least a part of the situation. 

‘My name is Hingston— Everard Hingston, 
as I previomsly observed.’ 

‘Abner Hingston’s whelp?’ 

‘Abner Hing.stou was my father, which i.s, I 
presume,- what yon mean.’ 

‘An’ a gospel sharp?’ 

‘ I am proud to own myself a minister of 
the gospel.’ 

‘Wal, gol-dnrn my hide!’ And in a state 
of V- utterly helpless, dazed perplexity, Blaine 
dropped into the nearest chair and commenced 
to mop hi.s face with his crimson bandana. 

He was not at bottom a bad-hearted man; 
not naturally vicious. His eccentricities and 
failings were not the eccentricities and failings 
of an individual so much as of a class — the 
class of roughs of the very roughest type 
(which now, thaidc Pleav'en, is i-apidly dying 
out), among whom his early years had been 
spent ; and the fact that he held human life, 
under certain circumstances, so cheap, wa.s 
attributable to the same unwholesome siutoutkI- 
ings. Like many of his stam]5, tliougb not 
actually atheistic, he was wholly irreligious, 
and it was due entirely to outside inliuence 
that his daughter Cynthia had not grown up 
in complete ignorance of even the rndimentary 
elements of Christian faith. Yet, while utterly 
apathetic himself to all religious teaching, when 
brought into immediate contact with a minister 
or clergyman, he was conscions of a sneaking, 
vague conviction that; by some unknown code, 
there was a certain indefinable respect due to 
the cloth, which it would be a distinct breach 
of etiquette to overlook. As Blaine had bini.self 
professed, there w’as no man ‘ liigh-toiieder ’ 
(according to Ins lights) in the mines, and how 
to coiisciention.sly reconcile his notion of tl)e 
conventionalities with hi.s mnr<Ierons design, or, 
in other words, how to kill young Hingston 
without oll'ering an indignity to the profession 
he laqu'esented, was the difficult problem be 
now laboured to solve. The minister stood hj*- 
in increasing wonderment as Blaine silently 
wrestled witli the mighty question, the per- 
.spiration oozing freely from his mahogany face 
in the agony of indecision. By degree.s he 
seemed to get a better grasp of the difficulties 


in hi.s way, and a lino of action, wliicli he 
considered would .satisfactorily meet llie exi- 
gencies -of the case, presented itself to him. 

‘Say, pard,’ he began in an explanatoiy tone, 
‘you rather got the bulge on me at Hist. 
D’yer .see, I reckoned to find a or’nerj" eu.ss of 
a greaser, an’ the .sight o’ them do.\olngy togs, 
bein’ sprung so sinlden on yours truly, so to ! 
speak, sorter stumped me. Bf you lied liccu 
the galoot I ’d calkerlated on, I should jest hev 
waltzed in; but I ’low to know my manneis 
too durned well not to do the c’reck thing, 
an’ seein’ ez liow you air a gospel sharp, 1 
offers you the fust call.’ 

‘I fear you must think me ilrcadfully dense, 
but I must confe.ss that I don’t in the least 
comprehen<l what you are driving at.’ 

‘You don’t tumble, eh ?~you don’t quite 
ketcli on? Wal, then, in this-yer business I’m 
on, I offers you the ch’ice of weppings— -der- 
ringers or bowies? Give it a name, pard, an’ . 
I ’m on it I ’ 

Hingston grasped so much of his visitor’s 
meaning as to convince himself that what had 
up to now struck him as a bit of mo.st 
diverting comedy was in reality but the pire- 
lude to an intended tragedy, and the nnconi- 
fortable feeling that the man be had to do 
with was a dangerous lunatic took possession 
of him. 

‘My good friend,’ he replied in a conciliatory 
voice, ‘you are evidently labouring under a 
misapprehension. I have no quarrel with you, 
neither have I any de.sire to seek one. Being 
a minister of religion, 1 am essentially a man 
of peace, unaccustomed to the use of either 
revolvers or knives, and possessing neither.’ 

‘Hennesey ’ll accommodate you at the bar.’ 

‘But I have no wish to be accommodated in 
that way. Why you should be anxious, as you 
seem to be, to engage me in a duel, I am at a 
]o.ss to understand. Having only arrived in 
Fortyfoot so late as yesterday, and never, .so far 
as my memory serves me, having met 'you 
before, I fail to see what I can possibly Inive 
done to offend you. If, bowevei', I have in 
any way xmw^nseiously given you cause to bear 
me ill-will, I offer you my lieartic.st apologie-s.’ 

‘Cheese it, pard!’ exclaimed Blaine im- 
patiently. ‘You can’t bluff’ me with no sech 
palaver ez thet ef you chin it out till the co\v.s 
come home. Why, a blue jay could .see thet 
blind! You don’t try to play it off on me 
thet you air the bhunedest, greenest, chuukle- 
headedest innerj^ent ez ever liquidated cat-lap, 
’cos no Hingston ez I ever hecarii tell on ever 
was. No, you don’t ketch me on with d/trf 
lead — no indeedy ! Seein’ ez bow you air a 
parson, an’ I ’ve got to cramp down sutliiu’ 
awful in consekens — wliicli it gravels me like 
tarnation to Lev lo do the pmrlile to a Iling- 
ston — let’s liev the thing on the squar’. Wot 
yon take this-yer corner of Arizona in ycr 
trail fur wlien it don’t lead to nowhar in 
particler?’ 

‘That is a private matter which I should 
certainly decline to discuss with a stranger.’ 

‘W’hich this-iyer private matter is important 
family business?’ 

The minister gave a little start of surprise, 
and nodded affirmatively. 
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‘Wliicli tlus-yer family Imsiness is not alto- ‘I Jiev knowed men die in tlieii’ boots for 
gethor onconnocled ■with a bully ole buzzard of less mistakes than tliot,' remarked lllaine 
til e name of Blaine— Blaine of iNew Denver 1’ grimly. 

At this juncture, Hingstou was only one ‘Allowing that it was a mistake, let us get 

whit le.-^s astonished than '"his visitor liad been to the root of the mattm*. Personally— that is, 
a little while previously. apart from this aftair — f think tliero is nothing 

‘ 1 admit that you may he correct in your to justify yon in forming so unfavonrable an 
RunnisB,’ lie eonfes.sed. ‘J’eiiiaps my business opinion of me?’ 

is: with Mr Blaine; thougli how you can ‘ Wal, it ain’t likely T should cotton to f’eto 
possibly liave come hy your knowledge I am Kingston’s iievvy — Peic Kingston wot blew d;iy- 
uuableAo think— unless,’ he added thoughtfully, light through ole man Blaine tUn’ likewise laid 
more to himself than to his liearer--* unless, out ’Lisli Jacobson, my step-dad. It ain’t 
indeed, the inan Phil, who sat next me on the likely— -.skursely !’ 

stage, lias violated Ids ]'roinise?’ The young minister turned a gliastly hue. 

‘’tieiiso me; wot Phil promised ain’t no He reeled like a dianiken man, clutching the 
funeral o’ mine,’ returneil Blaine blandly, table for sui)port. The sweat of a groat aii- 

enjoving tlie other’s evident discomtiture. ‘You guisli studded his brow. 

’low' ez you air on the trail o’ this-yer Blaine, ‘This is doubly unfortunate!’ lie cried sadly, 
an’ I calicerlate you air bangin’ round these-yer as soon as he could command himself. ‘Believe, 
parts lay in’ fur to get the drop on him?’ me, I had no idea that you had any interest 

‘ I— er—- that is, I acknowledge that I — er — in this unhappy feud. I have heard my father 
had an idea that my appearance would come mention the tleplorablc circumstances of the 
as a svn'prise to him,’ the minister stammered qviarrel, hut the possibility of the Blaines of 
confusedly. ‘However,’ collecting him.self, ‘that Hew ’Denver being even connected with the 
can be no concern of yours. You liave certainly Blaines of Snappcr’.s Flat was far too remote 

surprised me into a sort of general admission, to have suggested itself to me.’ 

but I must decline to discuss the matter further ‘Stow that! ^Vot you yank my darter Gynthy’s 
with n stranger. .As 1 said before, my business name inter tliis-yer palaver fur?’ 
is with Air Blaine, and wiLli him alone.’ ‘Mr Blaine,’ nqilied the mini.?ter bravely, but 

‘I’m .Blaine.’ with a beating heart, * I won’t beat about the 

‘ Uluit ! .Blaine of Hew Denver?’ bush. I love your daughter sincerely — truly, 

‘Blaine of New Denver — Ed’ard Wilkerson with that entire, overwhelming devotion a man 
Blaine.’ can oiler but to one woman in his lifetime. 

Young Kingston’s face turned a shade paler, When yon .=ient (dyulliia lo Boston two years 
and he pressed his hand helplessly to his fore- ago to liuish her education and to gain aii 
head as be recoiled a few steps, almost para- insight into tlie fashionable world befitting her 
lysed by the saddennes.s of the .shock, for the position, yon must have realised that with her 
merest suspicion of the real identity of the wealth of charms she would .speedily have a 
intruder ha<l never once crossed his mind. The Hock of suitors at her feet. You cannot have 
two men stood and staved at each other in been blind to the fact, too, that she rvas at an 
silence. age wlien it rvas more than probable she might 

‘This is unfortunate — most unfortunate!’ seriously listen to the promptings of her heart 
gasped the minister in the direst perplexity, in ae.cepting or refusing tlie homage of her 
‘The cireum.stances of this encounter are so admirer.*. Cynthia i.s twenty-one ; no longer a 
very different — so (Usudronsly dill'erent to what fickle, fanciful girl, she is a woman— a heaiiti- 
I had fondly permitted myself to anticipate fill, noble creature, but still a woman, with a 
would bo those of our first meeting.’ woiiiau’s: nature and a woman’s heart, Huw 

‘I calicerlate that is so. Yer ^oest keen! ’s much or liow little you may have heard 1 do 
trumped this time,’ put in the other sarcastic- not know. I met her three nioiitlis ago at the 
ally. lioii.se of tlio. lady who undertook to cliaporuii 

‘Edward ^Yilkin.soll Blaine 1’ Hingslon re- her— Mrs Selhorne — while I was .staying with 
peated mechanically. ‘You’— you Te quite siu'e frieiuia in Bo.ston. Tlie acquaintance quickly 
that you — or — are not ini.'-takeu ?’ ripened, though it was impossible for my love 

‘ Wal, 1 reckon I orter know my own for her to do" so, for my heart wa.« wholly, un- 
name.’ coiulitionally hers from the iir.st hour we met. 

‘Edward — Wilkinson —Blaiue4' Then — ihm At first I hardly dared to hope that she wouhl 
you (vre (hjitthia’s father!’ ever reciprocate my passion, but love knows no 

‘You ’pear to be .dingin’ my darteF-s name obstacles, and I determined, come what might, 

about purty free,’ observed ‘Seven- up,’ ri.siug that I would win her for my wife. 1’ 

angrily from his seat. ‘ Wot ! my Gyntliy marry a skulkin’ tramp 

‘ Air Blaine,’ said the minister earne.st]y, but of a Kingston, an’ lielp run a doxolugy-inill i 
not without a great effort, ‘you and I must Ho, by thunder! I’ll see her hitched up to 
under.stand each other, the sooner the better. Fowler’s nigger bar-tender fast !’ roared Blaine 
I had expected to make your acquaintance to- in a paroxysm of fury, and in the white-heat 
morrow. Fate has ordained that we should of his passion he completely forgot those nice 
meet to-day, and I regret, more bitterly than points in his code of eti([Uotte whicli forbade 
I can tell, that the meeting proniiises to end him shooting a minister ‘on sight.’ Ili.s eyes 
ufihappily for the clieri.shed liopes I had blazed with "rage, and hi.s left hand dived under 
formed, I was guilty of an error in judgment his coat-tail. In a trice the revolver was 
in, nllowitig inyself to he pre^aiiled upon to whipped out and levelled at the young man’s 
, adopt the course of action I have done.’ head, Blaine’s finger tightened on the " trigger. 
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The tlerringei’ spoke, short and 
luissilo past the minister’s ear, 
near, as Im iiisiiiietively dneked, 
billet ill the lintel of the door leadiii; 
adjoining room. 

‘8eveu-np’_ Jllaiue did not empty the second 1 ‘Pa!’ 

chamber of his ivecqion on that occasion, (.ttlier 1 ‘Cynthy!’ he ejacnlatod, .sta 
matters occupied _ his attention. So far as he feet, and the next instant the g; 
could make out the confusion (*hiat followed, and sobbing hysterically in her 
some iinpetiions, iiTe.?isti1)le force seeined to . ‘ Say, Cynthy,’ began diiine, 
have suddenly become uncliained in that modi-.st when the first shock of .surpri 
apartment. It was not e.xactly a thunderbolt, calkerlate your beau hez jesi 
nor yet an earthquake ; neither was it a water- warmest welcome I ever bed.’ 
.spout, nor even a cyclone. In il.s action and ‘Beau, pa!’ exclaimeil the s. 
violence it apiieared to his muddled faeultie.s to i crimson blushes on hi.s breast ; 

partake of tlie nature of all four rolled into ! my beau; he’s my — V 7 «/ liHi^hanu 

one. Belore the puli' of smoke had cleared | ‘Seven-up’ Blaine dropiped i 

away, tlie pistol wuis jerked out of his grasp | if he had been shot, and out C£ 
and liung out of tlie wdndow. A pair of long, I bandana once more, 
mu.^cular arms gripped him round llie wud'st ! ‘ Wal ! ef this-yer ain’t a c, 

with the .strength of steel, and hurled liim j a circus, wuth a dog-tigld; cl 

backwai'tls to the lloor. Long before he had ! gasped, plying the handkerchief 
sulliciently recoveroil from his a.^toniidiinent to j ‘Oh, it’s all my fault, pa — e 
consider the advi.subility, or otherwise, of at- bit of it! I did want to g: 
tempting to rise, the nnuister, with the strength surprise?’ 

of throe men, canglit him by the .scruff of the ‘You hev, Cjnithy — you hcv 
nock, ji'rked him on to his feet, and with a two of yon, I reckon you’ve :: 
.-liMlgo-lKinimer blow from hia iron fist, delivered i liredest, whoppiu’est surprise in 
with admirable precision full between the eye.9, ‘You see, pa, this is how i 
knocked him down again. wanted to write or w'ire you 1 

The Lev. Evorard lIing.ston was stooping over to our engagement, but T would 
bis fallen foe, savagely glorying in that prowess \ a thing. So I planned a litth 
which in feats of strength had placed him far for you. Mrs Selborne was t 
ahead of the otlnu* Yale athlete.? of hi.-^ year, land w’'e were all three to travel 
wlien, uninvited and nnsought, there fitislied upon together. Then Mis Selborne 
him -a text from Ecclo.siastes -‘Anger I'esteth in 1 taken ill, which up.«et all onr 
the bosom of fools!’ llis hand w’as stayed in young: lady couldirt tra\'el aloi 
the very act of clutching : the unfortunate man, yoU; knpW'---not even a 
Blaine’s collar; the fierce light faded from his wouldn’t- . let . Everard write ail 
clear gray eyes; the brute gave way to tlie for anything, so I jirst made 
man, and the minister wa.s liimself again. His right away-— made him, •pa— am 
arms fell listle.ssly to his sides, land a pained for the .parental blessing. At 
look came over him. In the first mmueuts of until he had got your .sanedion 
his victory he drank deep of the water.s of of stniud excuses, but I coaxoi 
IMarah. He recognised to the full ihe bitter last. I positively did, pa ! Ai 
degmdalion of hi.s po.sitiou, and, Hinging himself | of your daughter? You .see, 

into his chair, he buried his face in his liands, you’-^ . 

while the tears of remorse and de.spair trickled ‘Ho, I guess you air ’be 
thrnugh his fingers. How mi.scralily had he j Cynthy.’ 


SEYEH-ITI” BLAIXE’S COHYERSION. 

jharp. The he did so, his gaze rested 
•, dangerously picture of rave, ripe, feminiiu 
find found ite in. the doorway coinmiinicati: 
ig into the apartment, and lie rubbed liii 
ever. 




the ‘But T did. I knew that you never deniod 
for- me anything, that you had confidence in me 
hi.s not to make a fool of myself by doing any- 
low thing rash, and that it would he all right. 
.)ral llesides, we should have got niarried in any 
im- case; we love each other .‘-o. IVe were coming 
cere right through ta Hew Denver yesterday, only 
but , wlieii we got to Fortyfuot here, I was too tirml 
poll to go another mile ; so we ju.-t stopped here for 
ing, a day’s re,st, and should have come on by the 
ne,s.s stage to-morrow. We met Phil on tlie stage, 
his and though I was wearing a thick veil he re- 
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‘ Yoiui" feller, put it tluir ! Shake!’ ; hiudruiices bruuglit the work to a fetaiidKlill, 

niiigsloii raided his liead in wonderment, and j and tiie Delagoa Bay line came to be regarded 
laid his white hand in the other’s bi-uwn p-dm. I gouth Africa as uu impracticable and hare- 
‘Ev’rard llingston,’ Blaine said prom ly, stiak- i , . , 

ing his hand long and heartily while he spoke ‘ , ‘ ,, rt- i 

uirernately in bursts of admiration t.. each of ! _ hut_ with the development ot the Iraiisvaal 
the young couple, ^ you air tlie rattiest, bulliest Gold-fields, and the immense access of wealth 
parson 1 ever come across! — Lor, (Anthy ! a | which thereupon found its way iub,' the trea- 
Arizona mule ain’t in it when yer husband lets g^iy of the •Ifepublic, the idea, shortly before 
out with dds knuckles ! lhe _man who ^"‘•“ consigned to . the limbo of things impoasihle, 
lam Ed’ard Wilkersou Blame till he doii t know i 

hisselt from a tluve-ieai-Acl cmpse is ^ abandoned task; one 

i\l lest admire to hev tiir a son-m-iaw ! Uosn, i . . , , 

Cynthy gal ! he jest tooted his horn an’ went , engineering dillioulty after the other was over- 
in on the shoulder an’ coiivarted me inside of j come ; unexampled energy was shown in the 
three minutes ! Most powerful exhorter 1 ever ^ coiistructiou of the line, and the coiiiiectiou be- 
come across! I’d jest been lieviii’ the almight- ; tween the capital and the port was made in 
rest wrastlin’ with the spcrrit wheii you kem ' yjovember of last year, though the formal open- 
in you ever heearn tell on!— -loii air a hli'ifj- fm- trartic only took place in July 1S95, 

stoii, but you air white, i non t keer a coiiti- 1 , i i ^ i -n i <. • A 

‘j 1 • 1 ,., .. 1 +\,,. i luid was celehrated with exuberant oy by the 

iiental wot chips you hev or you lievu t, lur , . '* <• 

I do ’low you kin lick any four greasers in j neveriiment at rretoria. 

Arizona State, an’ tliet’s the galoot to take keer I Whether any sufficient basis for the some- 
o’ mil darter ! Put it thar ! Shake ! You jest . what elhisive self-gratulation of the Transvaal 
come right along to New lleuver, an’ we’ll fix I authorities exist or not, the future only can 


\iid he was too i ^hsturhaiice, may at any moment deprive the 

f . ■. j Transvaal of her outlet on the Indian Ocean, 

Y“ . : : and compel her to enter the South African 
THE WATEE-GA'IE OF THE !familycirclc,fromwhichshestillholdsseUishly 
T It AN S A A AL. ; aloof. It is at least certain that the new line 

No commercial event of modern times has so j is an important factor in modern South African 
strongly stirred the people of South Africa as the | politics, and is bound to exercise a great in- 
receiit opening of the railway from Helagoa Bay j llnence on the channels of trade. Tlie harbour 
to Ih’ctoria, the capital of the South African of Loureiico Marques is, without exception, the 
Kepiihlic, better known as the Transvaal. The j safest and most commodious in Africa south of 
President of that rising state had set his heart i the equator j and the distance from the port to 
on finding to the sea a way that siiould be the great gold-iiiiiiiiig centres of the Transvaal 
free from English inllueiice, and removed from j E less by .some hundreds of mile.s than that 
the fear of English control. No means of | Irom the nearest seaports of Ca]je (loloiiy cn‘ 
securing an entirely independent port on the Natal. When it is further remembered that 
eastern seaboard existed, and the ^bnly possible | the line runs through immense, and as yet 
alternative was to employ the Portuguese port | undeveloped, coal-Iields, it needs no reiuark- 
of Lonreijgo Marque.s as the desired haven of able pev.-qilcuily to di.seover in which direction 
the Transvaal State. the current of trade will be deflected. It may 

The making of the railway line was attended he that a glimp;^e of the railway route, and 
with serious difficulties. Southern Africa is, the country which it traverses, nuiy give a 
rouglily speaking, an inland plateau, with an clearer understanding of the magnitude of the 
jivovage height of four thousauTl feet above the work, and the importance of the results that 
.sea. On the western side this plateau rises are likely to follow its completion, 
from the Atlantic in a long and regular slope ; The tlirough train for Delagoa Bay leaves 
on the eastern it springs abruptly from the Pretoria once a day. The ironclad cars of the 
fringe of low coast-lands which lie between its Netherlands Company present a curiou.s, scarcely 
base and the sea. To ci'o.s3 this coast strip, the inviting appearance to the English eye. As a 
native home of the dreaded fever, to trace a rule they are kept scrupulously clean, but do 
path through the rugged and bush-clad spurs not err on the side of excessive comfort to the 
which spring multitudinous from the foot of traveller, who may not improbably find the 
the plateau, to climb the perpendicular face of company of the Transvaal Boer more ohtrn.sive 
the tableland itself — these were the problems than entertaining. The manners of the Boer 
which confronted the first engineers who essayed are painfully primitive : liis habits are not of 
the perilous task. Their attempts were at first the cleanlie-st ; the fumes of his rank tobacco 
nusuccessfui ; after a short section of the line (and he .smokes day and night wiUiont ceasing) 

• had been completed, political and financial are objectionably strong. It is curious to 
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ob.suvvc the cuiitrusta o£ his chai'acter. lie 
studies his Bible with a superstitions reverence, 
yet ho is cunning and shifty to a degree ; the 1 
English niim, and especially i.lie trader, is to him 
an Amalekite, whom it is right and lawful to 
deceive. Ignorant and envious as a child, the 
Boer unites with a simplicity almost infantile 
an air of confidence which is astonishing : it is 
the air of those who will tell ySi? that they I 
beat the English at Majuba, and are henceforth 
the masters of the worlch 

For more than a hundred miles after leaving 
Pretoria, the train runs due eastward through 
open rolling plains, called by the Dutch the | 
Highveld. Tlic scenery is monotonous in the I 
extreme ; the climate, cool in summer ami 
sharply cold in winter, is second to none in the 
world. fi’hcse vast spaces of land and sky, 
each almost equally devoid t)f life, at first 
repel, then attract, tlur visitor with a magic of 
their own. It i.s a fascination quite different 
from that of the brilliant, crowded East, draw- 
ing men hy the sensuous charm of its varie- 
gated beauty ; but it is as effective and as real. 
Barely indeed does the South African colonist, 
however suc.ces.sful, return to dwell beneath the 
leaden skies of the north. 

The dull appearance of the country is de- I 
ceqitive. The traveller regards it as uninterest- j 
ing and common phic.e ; in reality, these endless ] 
kopjes and treele.ss downs conceal beneath their 
hohl e.xteriur immen.se stores of mineral wealth. 
Around tlio rising town of 7\Iiddelburg, a hun- 
dred iiiile.s from Pretoria, c.oal-mines are being 
opened in a score of ])laces at once : every 
farm for many miles around is being se.ure.lnid 
for gold ; cobalt is found bard by ; great fields 
of magnelic iron stretch through the hilly 
country which rises to the north and east. Of j 
these ini nera is the coal is most easily obtained 
and at present the most valuable. It is used 
by the railway, and by : the mines at Wit- 
W'atersrandt ; it lies ready to hand in the future 
development of the iron-fields ; and a colossal 
company lias been formed to sujiplv' the ocean- 
steamers wliieli call at Delagoa Bay. 

Leaving Middelburg, the line rises steadily 
tlirougli the same unattractive mineral country 
to i\lachadodorp, six thousand feet above sea- 
level. Here, amid .scenery wbieh recalls the 
wild moorlands of Yorkshire and the Wesfmor- 
land fells, the train begins to descend in steep 
j curves, following the course of a small i-iver, 

1 till the edge of the precipice which forms tlie 
ca.st.c.rn wall of the ])lateau is reached. Tlte 
ordinary metals are now supideinented by 
cogged rail, a .special engine with toothed wheels 
is attached, and the car.?, clanking and groan- 
ing, begin the perilous de.seeiit into tlie tunnel 
wliicli leads to the valley below. A few 
moment.? of darkness, and the traveller emerges 
into daylight again, still on the same .steep in- 
cline. But the change that meets his view is 
wonderful. The eye re.sted, ere vision was lost 
in the gloom of the tunnel, on a wild arltl 
barren prospect — the foaming rivm', naked preci- 
pices ri.sing sheer into most transparent air, de.so- 
late hillsides strewn with boulder.? and slnngle. 
Emerging, it is to find one’s self gliding obliquely 
down'^ tile mountain-side, amid bills clotlied 
to the summit with forest trees and bu.sh and 


waving grass ; below, a smiling valley stretclie.s i 
far as the eye can see, guarded by hills which | 
rise .sterqjl}' on every side, as tliuugli ‘ to sentinel ; 
enclianted land.’ 

Half tlie I lay the train rushes tlirougli the j 
valley, by the side of the hurrying stream, ! 
whose clear green watei’S foam white over I 
reels and rocks in every bend. Row the rail i 
climbs painfully the steep hillside; now it 
winds tlirougli level ineadow-huid and over 
league.? of swamp, where the grass, rank ami 
long, barely eoneeals the pe.^tilential soil below. 
Fantastic peaks of urnscaled rock peer down 
upon tlie track ; wooded bluffs and, steep eliff- . 
faces, .sf. ranged}' coloured with brown and red, 
alternate with rolling slopes of yellow grass, 
above Avhich strange cacti rise erect, grotesque 
with crowning blo.ssoiiis of orange and vennilion. 
Over the whole silent, snn-hatlied scone the 
glamour of El Dorado lie?, and the shadow of 
Death 1 For gold is hidden in you gray hills 
and tlim ravines — treasure guarded hy dragon 
more deadly than watched tlie golden Irnit of 
Ile.sperides. Fever brood.? in kloof and forest 
almo.st the whole year through, and the en- 
chanting valley through whiidi the railway 
runs i.? one huge graveyard, where the hidden 
and namele.?? graves of hundred? of victims lie 
for ever unknown. On the railway cou.struG- 
tion they peri.^hed in ci‘owd.s : of tlio.se mi- 
happy ones who sfriick into the untrodden hills, 
and found, not gold, but Death, Heaven only 
knows the tale. 

The finest scenery along the route i.s mot 
with at Krokudil ' Poort, where the valley 
narrow.? to a gcirge, through which the Croco- 
dile River ])our.s its emerald water.? in a foaming 
and resi.stless stream. It is 

A savage place ! as holy and euehiintcd 
. As e’er beneath the waning nioon was haunted. 

By woman wailing fur her demon lovcx'. 

Above the narrow ravine gray rock-Avalls 
tower for hundreds of feet, inaccessible, half- 
naked precipices showing ghastly thronglr tlieiiy 
thill covering of dry and stunted bush. The : 
contrast hetwePu the .soaring, silent peaks above, 
and the chafing river below, strikes one keenly,: 
the .sense of solitude is almo.st painful, and i.s 
heightened by the hax'd tones and shining spaces 
of the miilday -sky. It is a i-elief to be out 
of tin? gorge and into the hu.sh-cluthed plain. 
Here tlie tree.? are of every size and sort, 
scanty of foliage and hare-limbed. Here and ; 
thei’O ghastly ‘fe^er tree.?’ arc conspicuous; 
leprou.?'-lookiiig objects with shimmering crown.? 
of light-green leaves and naked trunks of 
sul])hur-yeUo\v hue. l\’here these are found, 
fever is said to be especially deadly. 

Crns.sing the Portuguese frontier, the rail runs 
for many miles parallel with the broad stream 
of the Komati River, and then plunges into the 
I dense primeval forest which fringes the coast, , 
Here the sickly and penetrating .?mell of the 
malarial swamp is first noticed, and as dusk 
draws on, a white mist ri.?e3 from the ground 
I to a. height of three or four feet. In the 
i Avinter months, it is said, the country is fairly 
* healthy : in summer it is a A^eritable fever den ; 

! no one escapes its attack, no one hopes to. 

! Only in extreme or neglected case.? does the 
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sheltered frcMu every breeze that blows except 
gales from the east, wiiieh seldom o<;eur : three 
mivigablc rivers How into it from north, west, 
and soutlj, while its great expanse is ample 
enough to afford anchorage for the entire 
British fleet. English River, on which stands 
the town, is a mile in width where it enters 
the . bajj and lias a depth of water which 
enables wawisV-ips to anchor within a stone’s- 
throw of the jetty, and ocean-steamers of the 
largest .class to discharge their cargoes directly 
on . the wharves. * But these advantages are nul- 
lified, to a great extent, by the apathy and 
incapacity of the Portuguese, who have shown 
themselves unable to cope with the growing 
influx of trade. The delays which occur in 
forwarding are so vexatious that merehante in 
■ the Transvaal still prefer the costlier and longer, 
but more expeditious route tlirough Cape 
Colony and Natal, In the hands of its present 
owners Delagoa Bay is a useless and expensive 
possession, and the obvious advantages of tlm new 
railway are to a great extent lost. But if hedd 
by a progressive power, Loiu'eiKj’o i!»Iarque3 would 
develop at once into a fii'.=<t-cluss port, an in- 
valuable coaling station, and a .‘itrategic naval 
base, of the greatest importance, fl’he Puwer 
that holds Delagoa Bay will dominate the 
coast from Cape Point to Guardafui, besides 
hpkiing the key to the internal trade of the 

wealthiest part of South Africa. To whom 
will it .fall 1 The question is one which is 
daily debated throughout the length and 

..breadth of the South .African State;.®, dt all oi 
which the question is one of vital interest. 
It cannot long remain in the feeble hands 

which hold it now, whose pretence of power is 
a . mockery and a byword ex^en . among tiie 

native hordes they are supposed to control. 


I di.soaso prove fatal ; but tbe suffering i.s severe, 

I and the patient is liable to annually recurring 
i attack® fur the rest of his days, especially on 
removing to cooler lamls 

The port of Loureneo Afarques takes its 
name from a Portuguese trader who established 
himself at Delagoa Bay about the year 1625; 
The town is built on the low-lying, land oh. 
the left hank of English River, two miles above 
its debovudunent into the bay. The site is ill. 
chosen ; patches of xinreclaimed swamp are still 
to be seen on the very bordei’s of the. town, 
which has gradually grown over the fetid and 
pestiferous marsh in wdiich it was originally. 
; planted. Lourengo and Ms followers were ' of 
.more stubborn mould than their descendants 
of to-day : nineteenth-century flesh and blood 
finds Ihc stench of the undrained swamp in- 
tolerable— not to be endured by living creature 
with the most rudimentary sense of smell. How 
anybody could choose to live in the midst of 
the fetid horror, and, still more, to raise a town 
on its inky, deadly mud, is incoraprehensihle. ; 

The present town of Lourengo Alarques is 
cleanly enough to the outside view. The 
narrow streets are .straight and level, often 
shaded by broad-leaved trees and bordered by 
ilat-voofti(i, low houses, with walls of stucco 
painted by order of tlm Camara Municiptil, 
nio.st paternal of civic ])ower.s. Tlje owners,, 
lnowever, are free to ex(srcise tlieir own tastes 
in the way of colour; hence the vistas of the 
narrow .streets prc;.®cnt a not unpleasing variety 
of tints, blue and orange, chocolate anil yellow, 
pink and green. The latter liak a startling 
effect, but is evidently regarded as t.beiug ..; in 
perfect harmony in a countiy where the very 
telegrnpli po]e.s are coloured in a delicate pink 
sluide. The appc;iruu(;c of tlu'se gaily orna- 
nicuteil .symbols of civili.sation as they rise 
above the reeds of a fever-ridden swamp, or 
struggle upwards through the tangled hu.sh, has 
in it .somewljiit, to .^ay the least, of tlie incon- 
gruous. Pmt incongruity is natural in Portu- 
guese pi’oviuees over sea. 

The unfortunate .selection of tlic swamp for 
the site of the town seem.® incTplieable when 
it is found that high land rises a quarter of 
a mile from the rivor-haiik, and stretches far 
inland. This higher ground, thickly wooded, 
ami covered with shoj'b lawn-like gras.«, is com- 
posed of sand, the drill of nutold centm’ie.s 
from the bay. Tbe loads in this part of 
Lourengo Alarqucs are fur the most part .sandy 
truck.s, where the peder-Lrian mf»ves with difficulty, 
tbe carriage and tbe jinriksha not at all; hut 
tlie government is now constructing good and 
well-metalled roads to replace these natural 
paths. Numerous villas have been built in this 
cpiarter tasteful gardens alternate avith pictur- 
esque copses and patches of native bush. Land- 
ward, tbe eye ranges over a boundless expanse 
of open park-like country, seaward over the 
sparkling ^valors of the bay ; while tlie huddled 
. town at the foot of the heights, the spacious 
rivei* and the shipping, fill up tbe neai’er view. 
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IM let onybotly go, though ; but nij rheumatics 
is that bad, an’ it’s a’ np-stairs an’ down- 
stairs.’ 

Bo I entered the Hall, which was hung with 
Flemish tapestry, grotesquely illustrative of the 
di-scoveiw of America. On either .side rose a 
narrow staircase, with spiral oaken balustrades 
that ended in a gallery. A Dw pieces of 
armour .stood on pede.stals ; the huge open 
hearth was full of the litter pf a daw’s ne.st 
that had tumbled down the chimney. I deter- 
mined to examine the chambers first ; and 
ascending tlie stains, pa.ssed from one place to 
another, and found all furnished alike. There 
were four-post bedsteads bung with silk dam- 
asks, quaint dressing-stands with services of egg- 
shell ])orcelain, mats of woven rushe.s faded to a 
dull green, mirrors that .swung from standards 
.so shfiider that one feared le.st the movement of 
the heavy glass should snap them asundei’. 

In a garret .stood all kimls of lunilior — 
a broken chamber organ of ]iaiuted wood, .spin- 
ning-wheels, rushlight hohlens, and a pile of 
canvas hatchments with corners eaten away by 
the rats. From tlu.s place a turnpike .staircase 
wound upwards to a campanile that opened on 
the leads, whence could be seen an exquisite 
view of the whole valley, with its scattered 
hamlets and bright-hued woods, and slow, 
shallow river. When I had I’ested there awhile, 

I went again to the chamber.s, and finding a 
side staircase that opened to an anteroom, I 
de.sceuded, and turning the handle of the door 
at the .foot, entered the summer parlour. There 
wa.s a strange, sweet .savour there — an admix- 
ture of the perfumes of saudal-wood and cedar 
and rose-leaves and lavender. It came from the 
blue bowls that lay on the table.s : when I 
plunged ray, hand into one, a filmy dust rose 
and tioated up to the pargeted ceiling. It 
was a room in which yon expected a lady 
in a hoop to step forward with a courteous! 
speech, or a gentlemaJi to offer his enamelled I 
.snuff-box. The colouring was warm and .sub- 
dued, with a delicacy of .suggestion that could 
he found ill no modern place : it reminded one 
.somehow of a dainty old French picture.^ 

When I had admired the fine panelling of 
the walls and the subtle curves of the furniture, 
my eyes fell on a curiums embroidery frame 
that Uood in a corner. Its supports were 
made of bra.si?, moulded into the sliape of the 
boolfd leg which is the crest of _ the Eyre 
family, arid the .space msually occupied by the 
Aveb wa.s empty, save for a tightly rolled piece 
at the left .side. A silver chain was twi,sted 
round this ; I unfastened it, and found that 
the neeillework, which unrolled as a blind 
unrolls, was joined again and again, and full}’’ 
six yards long. It was wrought on a pale, 
shining silk. Time had yellowed tlie outermost 
part, but the remainder was almost as bright 
as when it left the loom. The colours of iho 
little pictures were fresh and vivid, each 
represented a scene in the hi.story of ^ some 
woman, and beneath each I found embroidered 
in scarlet thread a short explanation. I drew 


the frame nearer the window, and in the- 
waning sunlight began to read. 

The innermost picture, represented a child 
.sitting at the feet of an old man, who played 
on an instrument not unlike a lute. The 
woi'k here was very crude, hut there wa.s a 
certain pleasing vigour in the postures. The 
inscription read ; ‘ Carrdlemas Day, Anno Domini 
1732. I, Diana Eyre, at my mother’.s wish, 
have wrought this with my needle. It hath 
occupied a month, and ever while I have , . 
stitched, my grandfather Eyre hath played upon 
his viol-di-gmnba to give me pleasure.— Lord 
grunt xiie wisdom to direct my ways.’ 

The next illustration, which was worked 
below this, showed two girls in a French 
garden, amidst tall liuted colnnni.s and terminal 
statues (done in silver thread), whence .swung 
from one to another f!'uitle.s.s viiie.^. Beyond 
the balustrade on wliieh they leaned grew 
dwarf rose-trees, with flowei’s vastly dispropor- ■ 

tionate. Diana’s art had progressed ; the faces , 

were dainty and charming. ‘I was fearful 
that my success would be small in depleting 
the loveliness of my most dear friend, Anna 
Darrand water ; yet, since .she is content, ’tis npt 
for me to complain. She had: a fairer skim 
than I indeed, .she is the paragon.’ This little.: 
idyl of friendship came to naught, for there 
was 110 further mention of Anna. 

The following picture showed amid.st an 
indistinct crowd " of dancers a youth and a girl 
.swaying in the cotillion. Both were ma.skod. ! 
Bhe wore a robe of pearl and green ; he, ^ a ; 
suit of azure emhellislied with rich laces, in i 
the imitation of which Diiina’s fancy had ! 
excelled. It was pissible even to see the j 
doublings of the folds about his wri.sts. Some- 
thing in the girl’.s figure — the same delicate yet 
vigorous individuality told that it was Diana ! 
herself, altliough the 'inscription was misleailing ; j 
‘Old Chrmtmas Day, 1735. This U-eatelh of ; 
the escapade of Ferilla, who danced fifteen times ,, 
with one Aristippms at iny, lady , .Gantry’s 
masque. Note the divine grace ot the : youth, , 
the modest ingenuousness of the maid.’ 

After this wa.s an illustration of a. ymmg,,: 
man, riding on a sorrel horse heside a - portly 
Squire, who.se face was preternaturally severe. 
The bru.di of a fox ivas just disappearing in 
a distant wood ; some wearied honmls panted J 
almost within reach. Tlie lover’s countoiiunce I 
wa.s siugulai'l}'' handsome, hut touched with an 
explosion of hopelessness. ‘Thu.s asked a inan 
for a mtiid of thedovinge.st sire in the country. 
But, ahisl lip hath a 'lesser fortune, and the 
sire will not heed. Yet, deare.'^t one, be not : ' 
afraid. AYait for her, and she will wait for 
th(?e. If love be love of any wortli, ’tis 
lasting.’ 

Then followed a most cliarming picture of 
a coppice in moonlight. It was- all wrought 
in russet and bright gray ; and tbere was no 
other colour — not even in the i'ace-s of the 
lovers. They were walking hand in hand along 
a broad glade, at who.se end rose a thin, waiver- 
ing fountain. One could almost hear whimpers 
and the phishings of water. In the nethermost 
tree a great owl blinked. To the left was a 
vista, which di.scoverod part of the terrace of 
East Lee.s Hall, and the oriel of the summer 
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: ]nu'lt)iu'. The ful>ric gUstPiied ko that tlie 
I hnui'es KeaiiUiJ t(,‘ move — surely they liad passed 
I hii'lher down the glade ! The iiiseriptiuii ran 
1 thus: '■The lover and the maid, half despairing 
i of niuviug the deeisiori of the proud father, 

I meet by stealth thus, and babble like childron. 

' t)h, b.is exquisite to love, but to a maid who 
loves his verily more exquisite to be loved ! 

I They have vowed to let naught come atween 
tliem — if; need be, to endure till death.’ 

. A Tittle vignette, very spitefully: worked, 

1 came next. T'hc scene was this same summer 
parlour, and the girl .sat at a small table with 
her hands ela-speil, and her face turne<l away 
from au elderly : suitor who knelt at her feet, 
ilis ligure was uncouth ; his face atrociously 
ugly, with a bottle-nose and wide-opened lip.s 
I that showed overlapping teeth and rugged gums, 
j His ears protruded, and lii.s forehead was 

I seamed with wrinkles. De.spite ii.s exaggera- 
; tions, tlie caricature was not devoid of meidt ; 

I one could .soften its mo.sfc grote.sque feature!?, 

and see there the commonplace country gentle- 
man. Around it ran the legeml : ‘ Melibants 
' came a-eourting. He hath a fine estate, w'itli 
i two hundred hoiul of deer, a house like a king’s 

i palace, so nmcli money th.at he know.s nut the 

amount. Aloreover, he hath been wed twice — 
.scarce a ye:ir hath passed since his last lady 
was embalmed. The honour of hi-s hand, the 
mistress-ship of his mansion, and the ])os.session 
of all the heirlooms, he olferod to the maid ; 
hut she refased firmly, and thereby well-nigh 
broke her father’s heart. The lover is away . in 
the Huubh country, striving to make profitable 
a dilapiihited e.slate which a great-aunt hath 
hecpieathed. He hath .sent her for love-tokens 
.such gifts, as farm-lad.s give their wenche.s- — 
brea-st-knots of red and blue and vvliite— a 
.silver pin and a paste-brooch. ’Twas her wiHi 
that his gifts sliould ho thu-s plain, for she 
divined that otherwise he would outspcuul his 
fortune.’ 

'ITuu'e was another spiteful piece, /rhe youth 
was sbuiding in the srreet of a .spa, bowing 
amorou.sly to ,a scanty- tieshed dowager -in a 
.sedan, whose shrivelled lingers ^tvafted a kiss. 
The lover was still comely a.s ever ; but the 
lady’s aspect was abominable as a nightmare. 
Evidently Diana had felt the pang.s of jealousy, 
for the first part of the writing was full of; 
raucoiu’ : ‘TTius do men di.sport themselves 
when away from tho.se whom they profess to 
love. See the face of madam ! ’Tis irnleed no 
libel. Tlia maid’s aunt wrot«! the whole story 
from Bath. Madam, spite of her plainness, is 
well endowed : a fortune of two hundred thou- 
sand pounds and a plantation in .Ihu’badoes 
being hers.’ The tone mollified suddenly. ‘The 
lover wrote yestermorn, imiking light of the 
story. He loves none but the maid. Out upon 
all tattlers !’ 

The next scene was of most lugubrious im-r 
port. It was done entirely in black silk, and 
at first the purport was hard to understand. 
There was a steep cliff, at who.se foot (separated 
from the rode only by a narrow strip of sand) 
flowed a tempestnous sea, whereon swayed a 
monstrous boat. On this tiny beach tlie lover 
"was- struggling with three sailors. Despair was 
ianprinted on his face — the despair of a man 
: — 


who is lo.sing all hi.s happine.«s at one Idow. 
Beyond the furthermost wave the sails of a 
man-of-war were vi^iblo. I)iana’.s lettering wa.-i 
broken and rough. ‘July, the fiivt day, 1737. 
ITiis la.st month liath been all darkne.=..s to the 
maid. Her true lover, walking by night on 
the shore of the Channel, perchance jiunderiug 
upon her he loved, i.s seized by the pre?!.;-gang 
and carriei? i^it to the king’s shijt, Tin’. llotjuJ 
PemiOTX. He hath not yet been able to write ; 
each day is she* .saddened more and more. Bhe 
doubts if she can live.’ 

A wreck wa.s worked after thi.s — the breidcing- 
up of an impossible ship on waves so high and 
perilous as made it miraculous that the timher.s 
had not colliipsed long .siiu'e. The sea was full 
of leviathans- sharks with jaws big eimugb to 
swallow an elcplunit, crab.s like turtles, tads 
fully a quarter of a mile in length. Here and 
tbei'e men were disappearing ; but Diiuia’s 
courage had failed, and she luul not dared to 
depict lier loveiA face. ‘Terror hath filled the 
world. News i.s brought of the h).s,s of the 
ship. Farewell for ever, hope and joy.’ 

A full yard of the silk was covered with 
funeral wreiitli.s and moths and sad fiowmvs, 
Diana had lost for the while all desire of de- 
picting any p;irt of her life. At last a flight 
of lich-fowl — ravens, owls, hawks, and the like-- 
hovered above a corpse that lay on a deserted 
strand. Underneath were the worrls, ‘Love’s 
Ob.sequies.’ 

She luul grown more hitter ; Ihere was a vein 
of cynical linmour in the next illn.stratinn. A 
suite of country .swaiirs of all age.s, I'ach with 
his bags of gold and his attendant spanitd.?, 
paid court to a woman who.se face was .shroiulod 
in a loo.se .square of gray silk. I lifted this 
patch, and discovered that it hid a ivalistic 
death’s-head ! A collection of ghu.sts followed ; 
they were labelled appropriately with .such I 
names as ‘Youth’s Hope,’ ‘A. Lost 'Woman’s 
Fancy,’ ‘The Tncubus.’ 

But when these were passed, I saw the lover 
clad in palm-leaves and skins, and struggling 
through a primeval forest where ape.s gambolleil. 
All Diana’s power had returned, and her work 
! was so full of spirit that it was hard to be- 
lieve she had never beheld thi.s sti-iUige country. 
‘A dream the maid dreamed long afterwards 
told her that the lover wa.s not drowned, hut 
had reached the shore, and, eompaidonle.ss, 
sought shelter in the wild forest. Percham-e 
he is not dead. Hope hath been horn again 
within her breast. He is surely dwelling amidst 
some savage tribe, and praying night and mom 
for the clay of reunion. Until her death the 
maid will wait, yea, and, if Hod permit, she 
will he his through eternity.’ 

After this came the prettiest of Diana’s labours 
— a copy of a letter, done in golden b:iir ; 
‘My Sweet Mistress — If Providence favour 
me so that ihi.?, the first word J write in a 
civilised place, fall into thy hands, thou wilt 
know that we are destined for each other. That 
I was pressed for The Iloyal Pennon thou most 
certainly have heard. Thou lovedst me ; I 
vow that this knowledge hath kept my soul 
from sinking nmlor terrible tribulations — and 
thou art still comstant. Amongst the Indians, 
by whom ’twa.s my fortune to be entertained, 
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thy vision ever fluttered before me— from day- 1 
spring to" sunset, sunset to dayspring thou wert * 
with thy poor lover. And now, ’tis within a ; 
measurable length of time that we may meet. 
Each hour, nay, each minute till then seems 
a year.’ 

There was a prim study of the lover stand- 
ing on the quay , of a New England town. 
Hows of many-storeyed house.s fui^icf the river ; 
an odd assemblage of negroes and of white 
folk in the garb of Quakers • moved to and 
fro. A schooner was just ready to sail. ‘The 
lover is coming ; the maid at home is amazed 
with happiness. The gods have bles.sed him ; 
in his absence he hath heired land and much 
gold. Even the maid’s sire holds him as worthy, 
and now' there is naught in store but peace 
and g1adnes.s. He is coming — he may be here 
even to-inorrowu Oh Heaven, the maid gives 
thanks to thee that she had strength to live.’ 

The summer parlour appeared again, with 
the lovers sitting together on a settle. They 
were holding each other’s hands and gazing 
into space, far too happy for speech. The 
Squire had peeped in through a half-open door ; 
ojily his forehead Was visible. ‘The maid’s 
father liath oft twitted her upon her medita- 
tions. He peered in again and again at the 
lovers, being desirous of hearing the travel bir’s 
wonderful adventures; but ever found them 
silent, and so at last retired. It is all agreed ; 
in a month the maid is wed and taken to 
her husband’s borne in the High-Peak country. 
The sire entreatetli that the story of the court- 
i]ig may he left for a token. ’Twill he hard 
to part w’ith her sampler, but she may oft ride 
over on the new' wdiite mare, and peruse her 
work, laughing over its mirth, and weeping 
glad tears over its monrhfulness. But ere ’tis 
done there is one symbol must be sbowm.’ 

It was the last piece— a wedding ring wdth 
the posy, ‘One Life, one Love.’ 


T.H E MONTH: 

SCIENOl!: AND ARTS. 

One of the first newspapers wdiich gave its 
readers woodcuts in illustration of the text was 
the Ohsenurr, and in that paper appeared in the 
year 1827 a picture of Mr Gurney’s mnv 
steam-carriage as it appeared in the Eegent’s 
Pai'k on Thursday, December 6, of that year. 
This picture is interesting now that the adop- 
tion of mechanical caiwiages on common roa<ls 
is so near realisation. But steam is not likely 
to make much headway against the more 
modern petroleum engine, wdiich works without 
any visible outrush of vapour, which has no 
red-hot cinders to distribute on the road, and 
wdiich lias so many other advantages — that of 
cheap w'orking not the least. Those who have 
ha<l an o^iportunity of travelling in petroleum- 
driven vehicles tell ns that the only drawdiack 
is the vibration, and the throbbing of the engine, 
wdiich works wdiether the vehicle is moving or 
stationary. This fault wdll no doubt be remedied, 
for the new means of locomotion is attracting 


tlie attention of engineers, and improvements | 
wdll follow as a matter of course. As a stimulus 
to such impi’ovement, a leading London paper, 
The Engineer, is ollering a prize of one tlioxi- 
sand pounds for the liest de.signs for horse- 
le.ss vehicles ; and au American paper makes 
the same announcenient. 

There is an interesting article in a recent 
number of the Kew EuUctin on the Vanilla of 
commerce, so much used as a delicate, flavour- 
ing for confectionery. It is curious to read 
that it W'as employed by the Aztees of Me.xico 
as an ingredient in tlie nuumfacture of choco- 
late, prior to the discovery of America by the 
Spaniards, and that it was brought to Europe, 
as a perfume, witli indigo, cochineal, and cacao 
ten years before the arrival of tobmeco on our 
shores. The name Vanilla is derived from the 
Spanish vaina, a pod or capsule. Danipier 
described it as a little cod full of small black 
seeds, and like the stem of a tobacco leaf. So 
much '.so that his men, wdien they found the 
dried pods at first, threw them away, ‘wonder- 
ing why the Spaniards should lay up tobacco 
stems.’ Those who desire more inf(.>rniation on 
the subject should refer to an exhaustive 
paper ‘On the production of Vanilla in Ennqm,’ 
which was read by Professor Morren before 
the Briti.sh Association at Newcastle in 1838. 

The evolutionary text or maxim, ‘No cats, no 
clover,’ has hardly yet passed into tin; general 
i consciousness. The ti’uth involved in this some- 
1 wdiat mysteriou-s adage is illustrated by a short 
! but interesting pax-agrapli in a recent number 
i of Xoies and Queries. A contributor wuis sixr- 
I prised to learn that in a Buckingliamshire 
j parish a new' indii.stry had been created some 
j years ago ; humblo-bees were systematically 
bought at fourpence a head, and were as 
.sy.steinatically collected for sale. On inquiry, it 
was found that the humble-bees w'oro wanted 
for export (or transport) to New Zealand. 
And why'^ To help to fertilise red clover, 
which it had in vaiu been attempted to grow 
there. ■ 

For according to one universally rec.ognised 
outcome of the Darw’inian theory, many English 
flowers are capable of being fertilised by help 
of but one kind iimect. Thus common red 
clover is fertili.sed by the visits of the humble- 
bee, whose long proho.scis reaches the honey 
contained at the end of the narrow' tube 
formed by the fused petals of the plant. The 
hive-bee cannot perform the same service to 
clover, as its proboscis is too short. For the 
same reason the native bees of New’ Zealand 
failed to fertilise any of the red clover sown 
there; and so red clover could not be grown 
in that important colony, though clover was 
much in demand for New Zealand cattle and 
sheep. Hence the demand for English himdde- 
bees, which cheerfully entered on their duties 
w'hen transported to the southern seas. 

If the connection between cats and clover is 



the autuuiu and winter, tlie part}’’ on shore 
•\VilI occupy fcliemseh’’es in seieiitifle researclu 
One of the most remarkable features of the 
great Trans-Siberian Eaihvay is one which, so 
far ns we know, lias not been tried or even 
called for elsewhere, not even by devout 
Americans, though all merely hodily wants are 
zealously catered for on the trans-continental 
lines. The Goveruineut of Holy Russia is 
reported to have ari’anged for dun'cli-curriages 
in the trains, with free provision for all tlie 
■Clements of a decorous and impressive religious 


Tint yet plain, it will ‘spring into the eyes’ 
when it is added that various kinds nf mice 
are the worst enemy of the hnmble-hee. 
llciuce, ill the Darwinian ‘House that Jack 
built,’ the : cat kills the mice that kill the 
hiuuble-hees that feed on clover ; and if there 
are too few cats, there are apt to be too many 
mice and not nearly enough of humble-bees for 
their important but not always gratefully 
acknowledged functions. 

When the annual clo.se time for salmon 
■ commences, which is instituted for the purpose 
of allowing the fisli unmolested access to their 
spawning-grounds, the poacher comes ppon the 


service. A pope or piiest-— as it were, a guard 
or conductor of souls — will also, accordingly, be 
attached to the traims making tlie long tlirungh 
junriiey from the shores of the IJaltic to the 
Amur couniry on the Rorth PaciOe. 

The glass used in the manufaeiure id lenses 
of all kinds is called Optical GUtss, u malerial 
which is h,ei|^vier, whiter, and far more refrac- 
tive than the malerial used for euiumou pur- 
])oses. Up to within recent years the varieties 
of glass at the* disposal of our; opticians have 
been about half a dozen in numbi'i', but now, 
thanks in great meicsni'e io Cennan enlinpri.-5(j 
and research, the list has been considerabl? 


scene, and for his selfish encis does his best to 1 increased. New descriptions of glass have made 
defeat laws which are framed for tliip general 1 it possible to. construct lenses possessing pro- 
good: of all. The last report of the Inspectors perties- which formerly would have been deemed 
of Fisheries shows that in 1894, five hundred quite beyond achievement, and the most marked 
and thirty -three : prosecutions were instituted improvement has been seen in lenses intended 


for illegal capture , of salmon in various English 
and Welsh clistxdcts, and that convictions were 
obtained in four-fifths of the cases. It will be 


for pbotograpbic purposes. One' of the mo.^t 
I'ocent of these is known as the ‘Cooke’ lens, 
and i.s inanufaclnred liy i\Ie.ssj\s Taylor, Taylor, 


therefore seen that the poiudiers have not all & Hobson of Leicester. Photographers will 
their own way. In Ireland, and Scotland, also, | nmlerstaiul it/s value when it is stated that, 


a number of convictiuu.s were obtained durin 
:the: same .period, but it i.$ known that tlie 
umuber of detections bears a very small pro- 
portion to the numher of jxiachers engaged in 
a vei*y luiscdiievons trade. For it is a trade, 
and one which could not flourish if tliere were 
not nn.sei'upulous dealers to act in collusion 
with the poachers. These dealers adopt, it i.s 
said, .such artifices as labelling the poached fish 


with full aperture, fine definition i.s i^eeiirod np 
to the edges of the plate. It will be of . very 
great service for baml-catuera work. 

Oanaila is nuUu'iously a rich laud, po.s.S{?.ssing 
in its fertile soil, its forests, ibs animal.^, its 
fisheries, and its mines, iuexliaustible, &t(tre.s of 
wealth. Its agricultural and dairy pro<iuctiou 
is enormous. It is known to export coni, gold, 
copper, iron, antimony, phosphates, Siil^ and 


‘Foreign Salmon,’ ‘Canadian Salmon,’ &c,, and i gy])3iun ; but it has not generally been credited 


it is on these men that the chief punishment 
should fall. A plentiful and cheap supply of 
salmon would be an immense boon to the 
country, and this would be best brought about 
by thorough protection of the llsli during the 
breeding season. 


with stores of excellent pearls. Thi.s would, 
however, seem to be the case : the CanatHau 
as quoted in the Board of Trade Journal 
for October last, affirms that* the river.s of 
Quebec iwovinoe, especially the tributaries of 
I the St Lawrence below Quebec citVv ‘ teem with 


Dr Cook, an American exploj’er who was a i pearl-bearing shells. .Fine sfones Ure very rare, 
member of the first Peary E.xpeditiun, has I though some are occasionally found of ihe 
recently sailed on a voyage of research to j right colour as large as a good-.sized pea, aud 
. Antarctic Seas. His slaps are two small sailing- perfectly . round ; . but the less valuable kinds 
:.Te.ssels of only oiie hundred tons each, and the j are very numerou.s.’ 


entire party consists of sixteen us^mbeiv, six of 
whom are scientific men. The expcilition is 
intended to roach, if pos.siljlo, Erebus and 
Terror Gulf-— seven hundred miles .south of 
Gape Horn, and to disembark tliere. But should 
the ice permit, the voyagers will go .still farther 


Dr Jmpe\', who is the medical superintendent 
of , the South African Leper K.staVdishmeut a1 
Hobheii Lsland, believes limt he has diseorered 
a cure , for that horrible diseu.se in iU ciirlicr 
.stiige.s, aud in order to piUNecute inquiries, he 
i.s now vi.'-itinu the various h.pcr .‘-taticus in 


smith, U.S far indeed im they can, although | Kovwayg Bns^ia, Ac. His ticatmcnt consi.'-ls in 
there is no idea of reaching the jiole. When e.xtermimiting one poison by. the introiliiction 
the party land, a wooden storehouse will be of another, ami i.s lur-iid on an olcservation that 
built as a base of opewlioi^, aud if no .‘’afe j acute iiillammatkm of the skin iu (he ease of 
shelter can be found for the two ve.ssels, they | tho.'-e siifi'eriug from the tuberculous form of 
will be sent nortlnvard to the Falkland Island.^, j lepro.^y had a imirked lienef'ici.-il x'csult. He 
with orders to return when summer eome.s finds that tuberculous lepers generally live 
round once more, In the meantime, during j about eight years ; but if they are attacked by 


smallpox, measles, erysipelas, or some other 
inflammatory infection, tbc}' are cither cured of 
their lepro.sy or the disea.se is modified, the life 
of the patient being prolonged. He suggests, 
therefore, that the parts affected with leprosy 
should be infected, by operation, with erysipelas; 


for in cases wliere the leprosy was only a year 
or two old. Wlieii the internal orgams are 
attacked, nothing can be done. Dr Impey lias 
devoted the whole of bis life to the .'-ludy of 
leprosy, and it may bo hoped that his present 
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THE MOXTH : SCIENCE AND ANTS, 


I’t'sosu'clie.'s will i'etrult in some relief to the most carrying an electric motor wliDli work.s a pro- 
pitiable of liuman beings. peller at its end. Current is conveyed to tlie 

. A .German scholar 1ms recently published his motor from batteries carried under the seats 

metbod of learning foi'eigu .languages, and as of the boat by means of flexible wirei-, which 

ho ha.s succeeded by his own unaided efforts at the same time act as rudder lines, for the 

in learning English, and has also acquired a rudder can be. used in tiie_ ordinary way, 

fair knowledge of French and Spanish, his should the electric motor be in action or not. 

remarks are certainly worth atMition. He The battery power required is contained in 

commenced by becoming a constifnt reader of four boxes, each weighing about fifty pound,?, 
one of the daily papers, at first confining his and one charge will carry a boat thirty miles 
a) ten Lion to telegrams emanating from German approximately. The olfices of ihe .syndicate 
sources, in which occurred subjects which were.' formed for working this invention are at Bridge 
familiar to him, and gradually extending his Street, Westminster. 

survey of. the paper, often having to read a A. Gliicago newspaper complain.? that the 
pas.sfige twice - or thrice before lie got at the custom which prevails of attaching electric 
real meaning. At last he found that he could wires to .the trunks or branches of trees lining 
read English as easily as lie could his ..native the streets has in many case-s been found to 

language. Then, and not till then, did he take lead to the destruction of such trees, and that 

up the study of Englisli grammar, which he the mischief is most apparent during rainy 

did with iiitorest He points out that the weather. Thi.s points to the inference that tlie. 
method adopted in . our public schools is jiast. trees die Ironi the effect of the electric current 
the reverse of that which he do.scrilnis as having conveyeil to them when the leave.? are wet, 

been so profitalde in his own case, and he and. .when they therefore are good con.ductoi‘!3. 

regard.? it as a waste of time, :uid irk.some. He of electricity. In some ca.sc.'3 tlie current has 
ili's;i])])roves, too, of the method of allowing been communicated to the tree in cmiseiiueiice 
children to learn through talking with foi'eigu of a wire rubbing against the twigs, and thus 
ri'or the conversation carried on in a, having its insulating covering removed. It is 
nui'sery must of nece-ssity be a very limited believed that freali legi.slation will lie necessary 

“ to prevent electric lighting and power com- 

W'hile the population of Iceland is .steadily pauie.s depending upon trees for the support of 
decreasing by emigration to Manitoba and the their wires. 

United States, the i.sland is being colonised . . It may be, I'easonably said that public 

from a new quarter. W(*. all know that the clock wdiich uog.s not keep good time is a 

famnus work on Iceland by Ilorrcbow, (pioted nii.schievon3 institution, and worse than no cloc-k 
by Dr Samuel Jobnson, c.ontaiiieii the iiunnorable at all. The authoritu^s ui * Glasgow having 
sliort ami significant chaplor, ‘There tu’c no determined that no timepiece in their city 
snakes to he met with throughout the whole should suffer under suchji rejimach, endeavoured 

islaiuh’ The statement migjit heretofox'e have to 'trace out a means of establi-shing a umuliex’ 

been extended to all reptiles, but wouhl, it 'of public clocks which, by the aid ot an electric 
appears, be. ho longer true. Two doctor’s, Danish citcuit, should syiichroui.se one with another, 
and German, who.h;)Vc gone to Iceland nioro A suitable system wa.s- clio.-^en, and a trial 

than once to . stmly the .leprosy which is installation has been set up, which, if iouiid to 

endemic there, took compassion on the sufferers work well, is- to be followed b}' the erection :o,l 

fi'ora anotlier affliction— the. field-labourers, tor- between two hnndred and three lumdpd elccipie 
melded Leyoiid endurance, in spite of face-, clocks, which will be placed at the iiilcrseclion 
masks and’ hand-coverings, by solid cloiuls of of the principal .streets, idany clocks in Loudon 
luidge.s, which -the scientific gentlemen conceived an'd . other towns are already connected . by 
to be abie to breed in such incredible quantities electric wire with the principal timekeeper in 
largidv from want of am])hibia'aud other reptiles the country, that at Greenwich Observatory, by 
--miiittractive, it niay lie, but not nsele.ss. Oii which an electric impulse is .sent along the 
a retui'ii visit the I'iaiiish doctor started wilii wires at stated intervals, and compels the clocki 
a company of forty Dan i.sh Irog.s, which all died in circuit to keep time ; so that there h 
on the voyage. The German doctor was more nothing very new in the idea. Glasgow i?, hoiv- 
fortumdG, and safely deposited one humlved frogs, ever, .showing an ^ example which ought to be 
caught near Borliiq in a swamp near lleikiavik, followed by every*'* iui.fortaut town and city ii 
wherein they di.?appeared with Joyful croaking, the kingdoni. 

an ohjoet of much novel interest to the resident Fre.sli light is thrown on the Hicaragnt’ 
d.ucks and other wattu’ bird's. Canal scheme by an admirable and exhaustive 

Elei'trically propelled ])leasure-boais are now article in the lZ’imc.8 from a correspondent win 
Leconiing so common on the Thames, that they lias visited the site of the abandoned Pauaim 
attract liitle notice from passers-by, and charg- Canal, and that of tlie one it is now proposet 
iug .station.? for siippljdiig energy to their to make tnd Luke Nicaragua. With regard t( 
seeondarv batferio.s, or'accuiuuhdors,' are. now to the old scheme which came to such a disaslrou, 
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in the rainy season which altogether defy the 
I skill of the engineers. . All these Uiffieii Hies are 
I absent froiu the Nichragu^^ route, and it is 
I cnrhms that Lesseps did not appredate this. 

I Lalce Xii'arngna i.s more than one hundred and 
j live miles in length, tmd avei’ages -forty miles 
in breadtli, and the writer of the, article re- 
ferred to describes it as the controlling feature 
of the whole problem. The xitilisation of this 
' lake and the San Juan River, which rnns from 
'i it towards the Atlantic, leaves only about thirty 
j miles of groumr to he excavated. The cost of 
I the enterprise is estimated at twenty millions, 

I but tlie writer prefens, from what he has seen, 
to place the probable cost at thirty millions. 

An interesting antiquarian discovery has 
recently been made in Stansted Park, near Ports- 
mouth, of what .seenia to be the remains of a 
Roiuiin villa. A new road xvas in progress of 
fornialion, and after the workmen had excavated 
to a depth of two feet, they came upon a tesseluted 
pavement in an admirable state of preservation. 
The tiles are alternately red and white, and 
measure two inches square by one inch in 
thickness. The owner of the place is reluctant 
to authorise continued exploration, as he fears 
that furlher discoveries might result in what 
is now a quiet rural retreat becoming a show- 
jtiacc for the congregation of holiday-makers. 


. ' r.WANT YOU. 

I wAST yon, in the Springtime sweet and temlor. 

. To be with me when earth is thrilled and stirred 
With all the ‘ gathering mystery of Life— 

To watch with me the birth of bud and bix-d. 


I want y^u,*^in the full and radiant Slimmer, 
To share with me its opulence, mine dwa : 
In a rose-kingdom there td crown yon Queen, 
And kneel before you. on your flower-thione. 


I want you, in the sad and splendid Autumn, 
To reap w'i til me its harve.sts — gold and red 
To w'atch it liglit its fore.st fii-es, and niOuni 
Together o’er things beautiful— but dead. 


I want you most of all in Winter dreary. 

That we together may make w’armth and light 
Holding aloft Love’s quenehle.ss torch, until 
Its llarae illumines all the gloom and night. 


I want you— Oh ! I want you, now and ever ! 

Had I a million tongues, tliey could but cry, 

‘I want yon.’ All the hunger of my life 
Speaks in these words. Am I to live or die ? 

M, IlnnnimwioK BkoiVne, 


Vobanr, XII. of the Fifth Serm of Chambers’s .Joitrnal h non: com.pkted, price Xltie ShiUinr/,<i. 

A Tille-pagp. and Index, price One Penny, have been prepared, and man k: ordered tkrouyh any 
, hoohseller. 

A cloth case Jbr Undiny the noJiole of the numbers for 1S95 is also ready. 

Back numbers to complete sets may be had at all times. 


In the first Part for next year will he given fhe opening Chapters of a Xovel hy 


ENTITLED 


Also a complete Xoveletio hy E. YV. Hornuno, together with several short stories ami 
articles of current and original interest. 
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